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Appointment  to  H  M .  The  Queen 
Silversmiths  and  Jewellers 


Now  on  loan  to  the 
'Age  of  Shakespeare'  Exhibition 
al  the  (lenieente  Museum,  The  Hague 


Made  from  the  dishes  captured  at  the  battle  of  Newporte 
by  Lord  Wimbaldon  in  the  year  1600.   Engraved  in  the  centre 
with  recording  inscription  and  two  Coats  of  Arms. 
The  border  has  4  C  oats  of  Arms — 

1.  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria 

2.  "'Cecil",  quartering  4  others  including  Drury  jar  Viscount 
Wimbledon. 

3.  "Cecil"  as  above  hut  only  quartering  Nevill  for  Wimbledon 

4.  "Drury  "  quartering  4  others  for  the  wife  of  Wimbledon 

It  is  probable  that  the  engraving  was  executed  in  1636  also 
that  the  dish  was  part  of  the  wedding  gift  of  the  Wimbledons. 
Fuller  details  of  the  persons  concerned  are  available. 


Gilt  dish  14V 

Dale:  1616  Weight:  41.50  oz. 
Maker:  I. A. 


ASPREY     &     COMPANY  LTD 


1  6  5-1  69    NEW    BOND  STREET 


LONDON    •  W.l 

Grams:  Culleus,  London 


II! 


D.M.6-P 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd., 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone  :  Welbeck  7107 

NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


BOW  PORCELAIN 

Pair  of  tall,  imposing  figures  of  the 
Elements  'Fire'  and  'Earth'.  On  high 
rococo  bases.  thc\  arc  decorated  in 
delightful  pastel  colours  and  gilding. 
'Earth'  is  marked  with  the  red  anchor 
and  dagger  mark.  11  inches  high.  Circa 

i  :<>:>. 
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Mahogany 
Breakfrotit  Bookcase,  with 
centre  Secretaire  drawer 
7  7"  long,  8  g"  high 


Valuations  for  Insurance 
and  Probate 


MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD. 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 
LONDON  W.l   •  tel.  eus  7000 
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GEORGE  I 

by  Richard  Watts    London  1720 
1  pint 


NEW  SILVER  SPOONS  AND  FORKS 
On  application  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  our 
hand-forged  services  in  traditional  English  patterns 


WALTER  H.  WILLSON  LTD. 

is  KING  STREET  •  ST.  JAMES'S  •  LONDON  S.W.i 

WHITEHALL   646?  AURIFABRO  •  PICCY  ■  LONDON 


904  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  III..  U.S.A. 


\y  appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT 

&  SON  ( ANTIQUES >  LTD. 

40   NEW   BOND   STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 


Telephone : 
Mayfair  4^27  and  6738-9 


Cablegrams : 
Mallettson,  London 


with  doors  inlaid  in  kingwood,  con- 
cealin£  drawers."*" 

Similar  to  one  at  the  Horse  Guards', 
Whitehall.  See  figure  27,  page  2c2,  of 
Volume  III  of  Edwards'  Dictionary  of 
English  Furniture. 

Circa  1790 

Length  6  ft.  '   Width  4  ft. 

Height  2  ft.  5:  in. 


Tessiers 

LTD. 


ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  D  ART 


A  PAIR  OF  (,K()R(;i:  III  SILVER  CANDELABRA 
London  1779 


26  New  Bond  Street  London,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London  Telephone:  May/air  045S 


VI! 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

OF 

FOUR  CENTURIES 

ON  SHOW 
August  —  September 

Weekdays:  10-6  Saturdays:  10-12.30 


WILLIAM  HALLSB 

20  PICCA 

relephonc:  GROsvenor  i  9 2  i  LONE 


MHLCHIOR  D'HONDLCOETFR  (1636-1695)         I  HUNTING  STILI  LIFE        Sit»n<.tl        Canvas  39,  X  3  1  i  inches  (1  m  X  80  cm) 


ROUGH  GALLERY 


Y  ARCADE 
S.W.I 


Cables:  IMCTORIO  LONDON 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  Limited 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 
OLD  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  CHINA      FURNITURE  NEEDLEWORK 


&lb  Cnglisilj  anb 

CAMEO  GLASS 

An  unique  pair  of  Vases  carved 
by  Joseph  Locke,  signed  in  mono- 
gram J.L.  and  dated  1877.  The 
subjects  are  'Happy  Childhood' 
and  'Unhappy  Childhood'  carved 
in  white  cameo  on  dark  blue 
ground.  Height  9  inches. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 

Telephone:  WEStern  1804  (Two  minutes  from  High  St.  Station)  Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


#  BRAGHER  &  SYDENHAM 

I  III 

r 

A  fine  set  of  four 
GEORGE  II  CANDLESTICKS 
London  i  749,  by  William  Grundy 
Height  8|  in.  Weight  82  oz. 

£  It] 

Engraved  with  the  Arms  of 
Edward  Stanley,  5th  Baronet  and 
his  wife  Mary  Ward. 

Established  mo   OUEENVICTi    UA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS.  ™ .-537,4 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  1868 


A  pair  of  Hepplcwhitc  mahogany  elbow  Chairs  of  fine  quality 


44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London  W.C.i 

Telephones:  Museum  2121,  2122  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  Loudon 


TWiinq 

OF    MOUNT   STREET   LTD  I 


LONDON 


Antique  furniture, 
Chinese  and  European 
Works  of  Art 


MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


i  1 2  Mount  Street 
LONDON  W.i 

telephone:  Grosvenor  2  8  j 8 
Cable'::  BA  RGRO,  London 


.  I  pair  of  recumbent  monsters  in  dark  grpy  pottrry  with  traces  of  while  pigment, 
II  IN  Period.  206  B.C.  -  A.D.  220.  Leneth  ~\  inches. 
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jM.arin  &  Fleming  Ltd 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


Unusual  pair  of  gilt 
Regency  wall-lights 
42  inches 


120*  mount  street 
London  w.i. 


GROsvenor  2770 


THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I  WHITEHALL  473:, 


A  WILLIA 
Y  GEORGE  GARTHO 


m 


JOHN  BELL 


of 


ABERDEEN 


MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


56-58  BRIDGE  STREET 
ABERDEEN 


and  at 
BRAEMAR 


Telephone: 
24828 


Telegrams  and  Cables: 
Antiques,  Aberdeen 


An  early  eighteenth  century  Mahogany 
Bookcase  or  China  Cabinet  of  very  fine 
quality  and  unusual  proportions.  Length 
3  feet  4  inches,  height  6  feet  10  inches, 
depth  18  inches 


A  very  unusual  Antique  Flemish  Walni 
Cabinet  of  mid-seventeenth  centur 
period.  It  is  complete  with  its  origin; 
pewter  lavabo.  Length  SO  inches,  heigh 
6  feet  7  inches,  depth  I9j  inches. 


A  large  and  important  Antique  George  II  Mahoganv  drop-leaf  Table  with  carved  cabriole  legs 
When  the  leaves  are  raised  the  table  measures  4  feet  I  I  inches  by  6  feet,  height  28j  inches. 


An  important  set  of  seven  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  Chairs  comprising  six  single 
and  one  matching  arm  chair.  The  backs  are  finely  carved  with  interlaced  ribbon  splats. 


To  All  Our  Friends  Overseas 


PAINTINGS  AND  WATER  COLOURS 

BY   THE  MASTERS 

Our  new  EXPORT  CATALOGUE  i960  is  being  prepared 
at  1  he  moment. 

Please  write  NOW  to  secure  your  copy  of  this  limited  edition. 
There  is  no  charge. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  of  all  paintings  from  our  constantly  changing  and 
1  en  large  stock  are  available  free  on  request.  The\  need  not  be 
returned,  and  can,  in  time,  form  the  basis  of  a  useful  reference 
library. 


THE   PULITZER  GALLERY 

j  KENSINGTON  HIGH  STREET 
LONDON,  W.8  ENGLAND 

(In  association  with  Kensington  Art  Gallery) 

Cables:  Pulitzart  —  London 
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PRIDES  of  LONDON  L 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

Tel :  BELgravia  3080 


TD 


A  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany 
library  chairs  with  finely  carved 
cabriole  legs  and  claw  and  ball 
feet. 


PRIDES  ./LONDON'S  Gnat  Galleries  179/180  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W.I 
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(John  and  Richard  Green) 

19/21  pccabtllp  Create,  2.ontion,  g>.W.l 


Telephone:  Hvdc  Park  4689  and  4b8o 


ABRAHAM  BOSSCHAERT 

Signed 
Panel  10  X  14  inches 


// //  ,/ 


//(f/v  r//  u / ,> /sr    s/' /Arr/ /At y  /rs// c^iej/   /Arts1   s/nei  &r/A&lf'eJ 

//>,,/.    A,-,,,/,,,      /     '//.'/.„/ /A, 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


16th  September  -  10th  October 

WORKS  BY 

EIGHT  MODERN  SPANISH  PAINTERS 


Alfred  Sisley 


Vue  sur  Moret-Loing 


Canvas,  47  X  56  cm. 


FRENCH  PAINTINGS  OF  THE  19th  AND  20th  CENTURIES 
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URGENTLY  REQUIRED 


OLD  CONTINENTAL  VXD  ENGLISH  SILVER 
\Y!  iol  E  JEWELLERS 
PERIOD  GOLD  \NI)  EN  \MELLED  olUETS  D'ART 


HIGH  PRICES  GIVEN  FOR  SINGLE  SPECIMENS  AND  COLLECTIONS 


\  alualions  for  Probate. 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Member  o/  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 


XIX 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

(Office  on  right  hand  of  entrance  to  London  Silver  Vaults) 

LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS,  CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE 

Telephone:  Chancery  3248  LONDON  W.C.2  Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 
and 

OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


An  unusual  set  of  four 
George  III  Candlesticks, 
by  Frederick  Kandler. 

Date  1765.  Height  15  inches. 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFATR  2608/9,  o 
MAYPAIR  2066 


ANTIQUES 

FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CUR  TAINS 
CARPETS 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORATIONS 
H  E  A  TING 
VALUATIONS 


A  Queen  Anne  walnut  Bureau  with  shaped  interior 
of  a  fine  figuring  and  faded  colour.  Original  brasses. 
C.  1710.  Width  3  in.  depth  1  ft.  8  in. 

A  William  and  Mary  walnut  Candle-stand,  with  an 
octagonal  yew  tree  parquetry  top.  C.  1690. 
Height  2  ft.  1 1  in. 

An  Adam  oval  Mirror  frame,  surmounted  by  an 
enamel  miniature  of  Caesar  III.  C.  1780. 
Overall  height  3  ft.  9  in. 
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Le  Havn 
by 

EUGENE  BOUDIN,  1887 

Signed  and  dated 

Panel  size  \o\  ■  134  inches  (27  >  35  cms.) 
Framed  size  18  ■  2i\  inches  (46  <  54  cms.) 

Collei  (ion  :  R.  ('..  M.  Cotts 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

I^stablishcil  1870  Members  of  The  Itri  t isli  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.VV.i 

Telephone:  It  Hltelmlt  6068/9  1  eleerii/ihic  Address:  SEWPIC,  PICCY,  LONDON 
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THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 

XIX  and  XX 
CENTURY 


30  BRUTON  STREET 
LONDON.  W.l 


Telephone: 
Mayfair  2250 


Cables:  t~  " 

Drawings,  London     -£  »^Y>A  cuitt .  ( <)v\ 


C.  PISSARRO 


13  X  16I  inches 


J.  HAIM 

&  Company 

Tel:  MAY  fair  6300 

31  Brook  Street 
London,  Wi 


FINE  OLD 
AUBUSSON  RUG 


Also  large  stock 
Fine  Aubusson  Carpets  and  Rugs 
of  various  sizes 

Specialists  in  Fine  Quality 
PLAIN  WILTON  CARPETS 
pastel  shades 
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ENGLISH  SILVER 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  & 
CROWN  JEWELLERS 


5  piece  Ten  and 
Coffee  Set. 

Date:  George  III  1796/7 
Maker:  William  fountain. 
Engraved  Crest. 


Assembled  with  rare 
judgement  and  expert  dis- 
crimination, the  collection 
ot  antique  silver,  jewellery 
and  clocks  maintained  by 
Garrard  &  Co.  is  ol  unusual 
richness  and  variety.  The 
interested  visitor,  who  will 
find  here  much  to  attract 
him,  is  always  welcome. 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly    THE    GOLDSMITHS    &    SILVERSMITHS    COMPANY  LTD. 

112    REGENT    STREET    •    LONDON    •    W.l     •    TELEPHONE    REGENT  3021 


Will 


V. 


IV  BLOOM  &  SO]\f  LTD  15  mm  F0LGATE  b,shopsgatf 


LONDON  E.l.  TELEPHONE  BIS.  1587 


ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  CITY  FOR  NEARLY  FIFTY  YEARS 


George  III  Fruit  Bowl  1 783  by  Ben  Laver  45  ounces 


George  II  Cake  Basket  1756  by  S.  Herbert  &  Co.  54  ounces 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  153  YEARS  1806-1959 


CHELTENHAM 


Telephone  2821 


Pair  of  early  WHITE  JADE  ELEPHANTS,  4  A  inches  high,  and  early  Jade  bowl  with  two  handles  and  three  feet. 
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40,  (Satan  Smrate,  Itfmthxm,  &.GOL.I. 

ZTelepfjone:  &>loane  2461 


A  veneered  burr-walnut  two  stage  Cabinet.  7  ft. 
3  in.  high  by  3  ft.  wide.  Detail  shows  the  original 
interior  decoration  of  Dome.  Circa  1710. 


Pair  of  18th  century  Gouaches  of  superb 
quality  in  contemporary  frames,  measuring 
20  in.  wide  by  15  in.  deep  overall. 


\otou 


jit  c<lj  l^enautjten  <=d-nh^ut  2^)ealet^  <=d- a  sedation* 


EIGHTH 
KENSINGTON  ANTIQUES  FAIR 


PATRON:  MRS.  JOHN  HAY  WHITNEY 


KENSINGTON  TOWN  HALL 


4ugust  27th      September  10th  1959 


I  >ail\  11  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
(excluding  Sunday) 


Promoted  by  Kensington  Antique  Dealers  hid. 


ALL  EXHIBITS  WILL  BE  FOR  SALE 

Information:  Chairman  :  GORDON  HAND,  18  Chepstow  Corner,  Westbourne  Lane,  W.2 
Telephones:  BAYswater  0322  and  2988.  (During  the  fair— WEStern  5682  and  5763) 


BLAISE  PRESTON  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealer?  Association  Ltd. 

Painting*  by  Old  flaMci 


I  1  ALIAN,  early  iyth  Century 
The  Market,  Florence 
(  .un  as  1 6  •  22  inches 

Close  to  Dunstable 

Dunstable  595  North  Railway  Station 

<EET  NORTH,  DUNSTABLE,  BEDS. 


Just  published  Volume  XIII  1957/5$ 

ART-PRICE  ANNUAL 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water  colours,  engrav- 
ings, miniatures,  furniture  and  other  works  of  art  sold  at 
art  sales  in  thirteen  countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auction- 
eers, famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are  listed  and 
there  are  ca.  500  photographs.  8vo,  cloth.  Price:  £2.  10. 

(Volumes  IV  to  XII  covering  1948-57,  are 
also  available  at  £2.  10  each.) 
INDISPENSABLE  TO  MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES, 
ART  DEALERS,  ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

.4  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  £6.  8  per  annum,  including  postage. 

KUNSTSTILE— KUNSTSPRACHE 

by  Drs.  Parow  &  Pappenheim. 
An  encyclopaedia  of  art  objects  and  styles  and  a  dictionary  of  art 
terms  in  German,  English  and  French.  2  vols,  in  i,with  232  pages 
and  150  illus.,  Svo,  1958  (2nd  edn.)  £1.  7.  6. 

published  by    Kunst  und  Technik  Verlag  Ltd. 
8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich  25 

sole  agents    ALEC   TIRANTI  LTD. 

72  Charlotte  Street,  London,  W.\ 
(Mus  1 165) 
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LOUIS  WINE  Ltd 

Fine  Art  Dealers.  Jewellers  ami  Silversmiths 


Established  1840 


31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET  DUBLIN 


Tel    Dublin  73865 


A  rare  Pair  of  George 
III  silver-gilt  Figure 
Candelabra  of  exquisite 
design,  made  in  London 
1805,  by  Edward  Cop- 
per. Weight  94  ounces 
Height  1 7  inches. 


Two  views  of  a  Pair  of 
unique  early  George  II 
shaped  Sauceboats,  of  sup- 
erb quality,  standing  on 
three  dolphin  feet  and  with 
dolphin  handles:  their  spec- 
ial feature  is  the  remarkable 
modelling  of  the  Renais- 
sance dolphin  motif.  A 
unique  sample  of  this  fine 
Silversmith.  Maker,  Ben- 
jamin Ciodfrey,  London 
1735.  Weight  35  ounces, 
l  ength  overall  8  inches  by 
3 1  inches. 


ANTIQUE 
SILVER  FROM 
IRELAND 


Wc  are  interested  to  purchase  fine  pieces  of  early  silver 


LONDON 

1 8  Leather  Lane  E.C.  i 

Hoi  born  4633 


I.  FREEMAN  &  SON  LTD. 


NEW  YORK 

12  East  52nd  Street 
Plaza  9-6900 


^  1  - 


4 


■J 


Pair  of  rare  Sauce  Tureens  and  Covers  by  Paul  Storr.  London  1819.  Wright  127  ounces.  The  Arms  of 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Charles  Ogle.  Illustrated  in  JV.  M.  Penzer's  PAUL  STORR,  plate  LXIII. 


Pair  of  oblong  Entree  Dishes  by  Paul  Storr.  London  1804.  139  ounces.  Length  12  inches,  width  8  inches. 


H.  W.  KEIL 

LTD 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lul. 


TUDOR  HOUSE 
BROADWAY,  WORCS. 

Telephone:  Broadway  2108 


A  rare  late  17th  century 
Oak  double  gateleg  Table 
with  exceptionally  inter- 
esting base.  C.  1690. 
Size  of  top : 

7  ft.  2  in.       S  ft.  6  in. 


-X-  -x-  -x- 

ALSO 

KNOCKHUNDRED 
HOUSE 

M1DHURST 

WEST  SUSSEX 


Telephone  1  i  i 


THE  (  1  >Ni\h  >1SSKI  lit,  Sipit-mLcr,  iy.sg 
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IMPORTANT  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION 

of 

FINE  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

of  the 

DUTCH      AND      FLEMISH  SCHOOLS 

October  -  November 


Jan  van  Goyen,  Solomon  van  Ruysdael,  Pieter 
Brueghel  the  Elder,  Jan  Brueghel  the  Velours, 
Philips  W ouver  man,     Heda,     Frans  Post, 
etc.,  etc. 


LEONARD  KOETSER 

( )l  I)  MASTERS 


Duke  Street,   St.    James's,    London,  S.W.i 

lelephone:  Whitehall  9^49  Cables:  1  eonardius,  London 

XXIX 


THE  FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 
IN  THE 
COUNTRY 


EARLY  OAK 
FURNITURE, 
ANTIQUE  BRASS 
CHANDELIERS 
AND  FENDERS 

142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3      Tel.:  Kensington  7370  STOCK 


(CHARLES  CASIMIR) 


Member  of  The  Britisli  Antique  De,iler''  Association  Ltd. 


CAMEO. ...CORNER 


LTD 


V. 


"Jit*  •■ 


/v///  Century  Spanish  Gold  Netklm 


26  MUSEUM  STREET, 
LONDON.    \\  .  C  I 


Tel.:  MUSeiim  Utltl 
Closed  all  <!av  Saturday 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  the  B.A.I). A.  Ltd.) 


I  xcepttonally  fine  Miniature  of  an  Officer  in  Scarlet  Tunic  with 
white  lapels  and  a  white  cravat  by  Richard  Cosway  H.A.  Signal 
ami  dated  on  back  1787.  In  a  very  lovely  Diamond-bordered 
frame.  «[  inches.  Actual  size. 

This  Miniature  was  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection  and  is 
described  in    Dr.   Williamson'*  Catalogue.  Volume   II   No.  274. 


59  61    WIGMORE    STREET,   LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1880  Phone:  Welbeek  8664 


I  I  II 


XXX 


XXXI 


hx  <zJ : 


~\jeax* 


Antique  KIRMAN  from  South-East  Persia. 
Size  6  ft.  6  in.      4  ft.  2  in. 

Here  is  but  one  of  many  lovely 
pieces  to  be  found  in  the  Perez 
showrooms,  which  include  Rugs 
and  Carpets  from  the  Orient,  and 
Tapestries,  Savonneries  and 
Aubussons  from  Europe. 

Enquiries  Welcomed 


The  House  of  Perez 

1 12  &  162-168  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephones:  KENsington  9878  &  9774 
And  at  GLASGOW  •   BRISTOL  •   FRINTON   •  AMSTERDAM 


DR.  WALL  WORCESTER,  c.1775. 
Reserves  painted  with  tine  English  garden  flowers  on  a 
light  powder  blue  ground  with  gilt  sprays,  51  inches  high. 

156  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cables : 

PORCELIQUT 
LONDON 


Telephones  : 
KENsington 
5272  &  3793 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


DUITS 


i  i  d. 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  :  Whitehall  7440 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  September,  lyy; 
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Specialist  in 
Bookcases 


R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  3221 


Twenty-three  Breakfront 
Bookcases  in  stock 


Pair  Antique  Mahogany  Hepplewhite  Breakfront  Bookcases  with  Goth,c  shaped  glazed  doors,  fitted  secretaire  drawer  under,  with  pair  cupboard  doors 
under,  flanked  by  4  drawers.  Very  good  quality  and  colour.  Width  6  ft.  2  in.,  height  8  ft.  5  in.,  22  in.  depth  at  centre. 


Thursday  3rd  Si' pi  ember-Thursday  10th    September.    I  O  •>  O 


THE  NINTH  NORTHERN 


axr 


•   To  be  opened  by  The  Most  Honourable 
The  MARQUESS  OF  NOR  MA  NB  Y,  M.B.E. 
at  2-30  p.m.  on  Thursday, 
3rd  September,  1959. 


*    THE  ROYAL 


ALL    •   HA  It  HOG  ATE 


^.n  imporlanl  loan  cxliibil  ol  \alual>l<-  antiques  from  Northern  houses  of  historic  interest  and  notable  private 
collections  n<>l  nomialh  available  i«»  public  inspection  will  In-  on  .view. 

ALL  ARTICLES,  WITH  THE  EXCEPTION  OF  THOSE  ON  LOAN,  ARE  FOR 
SALE,  AND  THOSE  SOLD  WILL  BE  REPLACED  DAILY  BY  FRESH  ITEMS. 


OPEN  daily  from  11  a.m..  close  7  p.m.  (except  Thursday  the  3rd  and  Tuesday  the  8th  when  the  Fair  will  remain  open  until  9-30  p.m. 
The  Fair  will  not  be  open  on  Sunday  the  6th.) 

ADMISSION  -  FIRST  DAY  FIVE  SHILLINGS  OTHER  DAYS  THREE  SHILLINGS 


QUINNEYS  Ltd 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 


Telephone: 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 


Cable  Address: 
'Needinc',  Chester 


CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


PAIR  of  fine  Regency  mahogany  dwarf  Bookcases. 
Fine  colour  and  condition. 
32     16  ■  36  inches  high. 


Exhibiting  at  the  Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair, 
Harrogate.  September  3rd — 10th  inclusive 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  September,  iysy 
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LEGER  GALLERIES 

(J.   LEGER   &  SON) 


EXHIBITING  AT  THE  NORTHERN  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR,  HARROGATE 


WILLEM  CLAES  HEDA 
1594-f.  1670 

A  breakfast  still  life,  with  a  ham,  metal  ware  and  a  roetner  on  a  table  covered  with  a  white  cloth. 

Panel,  23^  X  33  inches. 


13    OLD    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 


HYDE   PARK  2679 


BRUSSELS:  13  RUE  DE  LA  REGENCE 


ESTABLISHED  1892 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE  OLD  MASTERS  AND  EARLY  ENGLISH  WATERCOLOURS 


XXXV 


HINTON  HOUSE,  AMERSHAM 


High  Street,  Amersham,  Bucks 


Telephone:  Amersham  291 


George  III  London  1775  by  John  Carter.  145£  ounces.  The  Arms  of  conyers  of  Copped  Hall,  Essex. 


EXHIBITING  AT  THE  NORTHERN  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR,  HARROGATE 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 


Tel.  23223 


408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 

BRADFORD  3         Est.  1903 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.] 


A  Sheraton  lady's  writing 
cabinet  in  satinwood 
iind  mahogany, 
C.  /  790;  j  ft. 


Me  arr  f xlnbiting 
at  tlir 

Otl)  jSorthern 
Antique  Drains' 
Jfair,  tvoiml  lb  all. 
2>arrogatr, 
<§>ept.  3  10. 


3 
O 


C/D 

E 
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The  high  quality  of  workmanship,  close 
attention  to  minute  detail,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  mahogany  used  in  its  construc- 
tion suggest  this  cabinet  to  be  the  work  of  a 
master  craftsman.  Several  features, thecarved 
detail,  and  figure  of  the  veneers,  bear  great 
similarity  to  known  examples  by  William 
Vile,  whose  work  this  cabinet  may  well  be. 
Circa  1760. 


Exhibiting  at  the 
Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair 
Royal  Hall,  Harrogate 
September  3rd  -  10th 


CHARLES  LUMB  &  SONS,  LTD. 

34  MONTPELLIER  PARADE,  HARROGATE 


Telephone  :  3776 


W.  WADDING  HAM 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


99  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  Wl 

Tel:  Grosvenor  2411 
and  at 

10  Royal  Parade,  Harrogate 

Tel:  Harrogate  5797 
Established  40  years 


A  Fine  Sheraton  LADY'S  WRITING-TABLE  in 
Satinwood.  Height  53  inches.  Width  36  inches. 
Depth  18^  inches. 

(Presented  by  Queen  Charlotte,  wife  of 
George  III,  to  Honora  Legge,  nee  Bagot, 
Woman  of  the  Bedchamber). 


We  are  exhibiting  at  the 

Northern  Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  Harrogate 

September  3rd  -  I  Oth,  1959 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  60  YEARS 


r 


Jomre  fv 


of  "Ifonoon  Sc  C)  arrogate 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 

SALVER 
Ebenezer  Coker,  London,  1765 
1 3  inches  diameter 

TEAPOT 

Thos.  Willmore,  London,  1791 

PAIR  SAUCEBOATS,  1754 
Probably  by  Saml.  Meriton 
London 

CREAM  JUG 
Maker  unrecorded,  London,  1739 

SUGAR  CASTER 
Thos.  Bamford,  London,  1728 

CAST  TAPERSTICK 
John  Bignell,  London,  1731 


Two  addresses  only 


38  JAMES  STREET,  HARROGATE 
42  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I 
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RAYNER  MacCONNAL 

19  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall 
Exhibiting  at  the  NINTH  NORTHERN  ANTIQUES  FAIR,  HARROGATE 

XXXIX 


DENYS  WREY 

LIMITED 

45  SLOAXE  STREET 
LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Sloane  3821  4914 
.Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers"  Association 

Period  Furniture 
Works  of  Art 
Restoration 
Decoration 

CREDIT  FACILITIES  are  iu*r  mailable 

A  rare  small  satinwood  BonJieur  du  Jour,  with  a 
secretaire  drawer,  litis  attractive  little  lady's 
Wnring  Desk  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Fanny  Kemble,  tlie  actress  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated actor  Charles  Kemble. 

Of  Sheraton  design,  circa  /  790. 

WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY 
FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


Fine  Old  Chinese 
Ceron^ics  or.d 
U  orks  of  Art 


A  magnificent  pair  of  Chinese 
porcelain  models  of  Feng  Huan 
brilliantly  enamelled  with  yel- 
low and  aubergine  breasts, 
the  plumage  and  rockwork 
embellished  with  Famiile  Verte 
enamels.  K'ang  Hsi  period. 
A.D.  1662-1722.  Height  includ- 
ing wood  stands  8  inches. 


Established  1910 


rDNEY  L.  MOSS 


MAYfair  4670 


DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON.  W.I 


THE  CONNOISSEUR.  September,  1955 


FROST  &  REED  L 


TD 


UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 


VIRGIS  A\D  CHILD 
\  Particularly  Fine  Painting 

by 

I  U  Is  UORALFS 

c.  i  co»-i <Sn 


41  New  Bond  Street 
London ,  W.  1 

Mas-fair  2457 


10  Clare  Street 
Bristol 

Bristol  :6:3s 


^llll!lllll!llllllllllllllllllllllll!lllllll!lllllllilllll!MIIIIIIIII<ll![|l||lllllllll!llllll!;illl!lll!llllll|||l|||l|li 


the  eleventh 

ART  &  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS'  FAIR 

AT  THE 
PRINSENHOF  MUSEUM 


DELFT  -  HOLLAND 


AUGUST  26  th  -  SEPTEMBER  16  th 


195  9 


Write  for  free  brochure  -  Haagweg  92,  Leiden 


G  a  I  e  r  i  e 


G  .  CRAMER 

Javastraat  38  -  Tel.:  63  67  70 
THE   HAGUE,  HOLLAND 


|  Exhibits  at  the  Delft  Art  Dealers'  Fair  = 

in  the  Prinsenhof  Museum,  Stand  No.  4  = 

|  I.    OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS  :  | 

=  Joachim  Beuckelaer  (1562),  Melchior  de  Hondecoeter  j= 

=  (ex  Rothschild).  Adriaen  van  de  Velde  and  Jan  Steen  (ex  = 

=    -  Cook-coll.),  Adriaen  van  Ostade,  Nic.  Berchem,  Karel  = 

=  Dujardin,  Joris  van  der  Haagen,  Alexandre  Calame. 

2.    ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  BRONZES  :  1 

E  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  Andrea  Riccio,  Severo  da  Ravenna  = 

=  (the  Master  of  the  Dragons),  Tiziano  Aspetti,  A/ess-  = 

=  andro  Vittoria,  and  animal  bronzes.  = 

|  3.    FRENCH  18th  CENTURY  COLOUR-PRINTS  :  | 

=.  P-  L.  Debucourt,  Fr.  Janinet-Lavreince,  Louis-Marin  = 

^  Bonnet-Boucher,  Descourtis,  Demarteau-Huei.  S 

|  4.  PORTRAIT-MINIATURES  :  | 

=  J.  Smart,  Ch.  F.  Zincke,  R.  Cosway,  M.  M.  Daffinger,  = 

=  E.  Peter,  Domenico  Bossi,  J.  B.  J.  Augustin,  I.  P.  V.  | 

=  Campana,  A.  Dubourg,  J.  N.  Guerin,  Ch.  N.  Guillon,  = 

=  L.  Sicardi,  A.  Vallayer-Coster.  = 

=  DETAILS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS  UPON  REQUEST  1 

^il  I  IlllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllClllllllliailllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllttllllllllllfllllfP 


A   LAUPHEIMER  1875 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

{Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 
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R.  L.  HARRINGTON  LTD. 


Directors: 

Reginald  L.  Harrington 
Mary  T.  Holder 
Mary  Clarke 


(formerly  CHRISTY'S  OF  KENT  LTD.) 

120  MOUNT  STREET, 
LONDON  W.l 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Telephones: 

GROsvenor  1785,  1784  &  5270 

Cables: 

CHRISANT,  LONDON 


PAIR  OF  SUPERB  EARLY  18th  CENTURY  ITALIAN  CARVED 
GILTWOOD  SIDE  TABLES,  the  unique  and  munificent  tops  of  rich 
amethyst-ma trixj  bordered  with  ormolu  garland  of  finest  quality. 

Overall  measurements: 

(J  ft.  10  in.  wide;  2  ft.  9  in.  deep;  3  ft.  1  in.  high. 

From  the  Collection  of  The  Duke  of  Westminster. 


■MR  ■ 


H.  R.  CRESNER 

Formerly  Director,  MITCHELL  GALLERIES,  Ltd. 

42  ST.  JAMES'S  PLACE,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

Phone:  Grosvenor  1966  Cables:  'Hertcres,  London 


'AFTER  THE  BALL' 
by 

E.  L.  GARRIDO 
(b.  Madrid  1856) 
On  panel  26-21  inches. 

One  of  the  itiost  beautiful  and  colourful  examples 
of  this  celebrated  Spanish  artist's  work 


1  Qth-centiiry  Landscape  and  Figure  Subjects  always  on  vieir 
Valuations  for  Probate  and  Insurance 


Established  for  over  half  a  century  in  the  City 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


GEORGE  III  TUREEN 
London  1816 
Ernes  &  Earnard 

Length  13  inches,  height  8  inches, 
width  8  inches. 


90  CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON,  E.C.2 
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23  GRAFTOX  STREET  LOXDOX  W.I 


A  pair  of  Louis  XVI  ormolu  and  porcelain  Candelabra, 
the  vase-shaped  bodies  simulating  Lapis  Lazuli,  height  i  ft.  S  in. 


TELEPHONE    HYDE    PARK    04  4  4  ESTABLISHED    1884  TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE.  PICCT.  LONDON 

Members  of  Tlu-  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  UJ. 
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CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


DECORATIVE   WROUGHT   IRONWORK   &  METALWORK. 

Skilled  restorations  carried  out  by  experienced  craftsmen  to  antique 
work.  New  work  made  to  architects'  or  to  our  own  designs.  Please  send 
for  booklet  A  Tradition  of  Fine  Craftsmanship,  post  free.  GEORGE  LISTER 
&  SONS,  LTD.,  ABBEY  ROAD.  CAMBRIDGE. 


MERRION  ANTIQUE  SHOP.  Harold  F.  Caplin  i  Lower  Merrion 
Street,  Dublin;  invites  enquiries  about  Silver,  Sheffield  Plate,  China, 
Jewellery,  Glass,  Bronzes,  etc. 


INTERIOR  DECORATION  exhibiting  the  highest  standard  of  taste 
and  craftsmanship  can  safely  be  entrusted  to  WALKER-SYMONDSON 
LTD.  Callers  are  welcome  at  their  new  design  office  and  showrooms  at 

53  Sloane  Street,  London,  S.W.i.  Belgravia  6271/2. 


GARRARD  &  CO.  Ltd.,  Crown  Jewellers,  are  particularly  interested 
to  purchase  Table  Silver  such  as  Tea  and  Coffee  Serv  ices,  Trays,  Waiters, 
Dishes,  Spoons,  and  Forks,  Candlesticks,  Candelabra  etc.  Also  all  types 
of  Antique  Silver  and  Antique  Jewellers-.  Send  pieces  to  112  Regent 
Street,  London,  It'.  1.  or  ring  Regent  3021  and  arrange  for  an  experienced 
valuer  to  call.  Personal  visits  also  welcome  to  London  showrooms. 


The  finds  of  our  own  private  excavations  in  Iran  which  are  com- 
posed principally  of  bronze,  glass  and  pottery  from  different  centuries, 
will  be  published  in  an  illustrated  Catalogue  regularly.  Catalogue  sent 
on  request.  Mohammad  Yeganeh,  Stuttgart,  Germany.  Alexanderstr. 
1 12/1. 


KENSINGTON — whenever  you  are  in  the  Royal  Borough  visit  the 
ART  GALLERY  at  130  High  Street,  to  see  our  very  wide  selection  of 
more  than  500  paintings  by  19th  Century  and  Contemporary  Artists. 


AUCTION  SALE  OF  FURNITURE,  objets  d'art,  antiques,  etc.  Every 
Wednesdav  10-30  a.m.  at  ENFIELD  HALL  SALE  ROOMS  and 
AUCTION  GALLERIES,  Enfield  Road,  Five  Ways,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham.  Entries  invited  for  future  sales.  Enquiries:  Biddle  and 
Webb^Midland  4380. 


WANTED:  Circular  (not  oval  i  Soup  Tureens  with  cover,  sterling  or 
Sheffield,  square  base,  not  over  eleven  inches  high  overall.  Box  No. :  7 129. 


FRENCH  BOOKS,  libraries,  documents  and  manuscripts  on  all  sub- 
jects literature,  historv,  art,  standard  authors  etc.)  wanted.  LIBRAIRIE 
FRANCAISE,  R.  G.  Boulton,  17  Gillingham  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 
Victoria  1583. 


Rockman  Prints,  914  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City,  U.S.A.  Until 
September  27th;  Rockman,  32  Goldhurst  Terrace,  London,  N.W.6. 
Wanted.  Old  Prints  I5th-i8th  Century,  black  and  white  or  coloured; 
original  drawings  and  watercolours,  unframed  in  quantities. 


AUTOGRAPHS  WANTED:  lop  cash  prices  paid  for  original  letters 
and  documents  of  famous  persons.  Charles  C.  Hamilton  Autographs, 
Inc..  515  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway 
Providence,  R.I..  U.S.A. 


WANTED:  Suits  armor,  guns,  swords,  cannon,  weapons  of  any  type, 
oak-panelling.  J.  MULRANEY.  _><)  ;  Sunrise  Hiehwav,  Lvnbrook,  New 
York. 


Register  advertisements  are  82.00  /0;  15  words  minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents 
per  word,  which  must  he  prepaid  awl  ma  ■  I  HE  (.()  YYOISSEUR  21 
EAST  57th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers 
must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  In  clearly  marked  with  the 
Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any 
sales  effected. 


PAINTINGS  AND  WATERCOLOURS  FOR  SALE  from  £2.  Oils: 
James  Holland  London  Bridge — Sunrise;  Sir  Luke  Fildes  R.A.  Portrait  of 
Miss  Tattersall ;  T.  Sidney  Cooper  R.A.  (2);  P.  Naysmith  (2);  Yicat 
Cole  (2);  A.  Vermeulen;  A.  H.  Vickers;  T.  Beach  1782.  R.  P.  Bonington 
1825  Sunset  on  French  Coast;  H.  J.  Antonissen  1790;  Alan  Ramsay;  R: 
Wilson;  G.  Stubbs;  F.  Cotes;  Murillo;  T.  Faed  R.A.  1870.  J.  van  Cleve; 
Jan  Steen;  P.  van  Schendel;  C.  S.  Lidderdale  187 1.  Klinkenberg;  J.  van 
Geel;  E.  Manet;  Faulkner;  Jan  Fijt;  Charles  Bentley;  Morland;  G. 
Poussin;  N.  Berchem.  Castiglione;  Winterhalter  Portrait  Prince  Albert 
Edward  aged  about  10  years.  Etty,  and  recently  discovered — Correggio 
Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  D.  Teniers  1652,  both  on  panel.  Rem- 
brandt signed  R.R.  another  version  of  Girl  at  the  Window  (Dulwich 
Museum)  and  others. 

Watercolours:  Charles  Cattermole;  Copley  Fielding  (2);  Birket  Foster 
(2);  T.  B.  Hardy;  P.  de  Wint;  Frank  Richards;  Adam  Buck;  J.  Mac- 
Whirter  R.A.  (2);  Ivory-framed  miniature  Lord  Nelson  by  Hoppner 
1  signed)  etc.  Can  be  seen  by  appointment,  only  on  Saturdays.  Overseas 
enquiries  welcome.  Write  in  first  instance  to:  BRYANT,  8  Hawkwood 
Road,  Boscombe,  Bournemouth,  Hampshire.  S.A.E.  please. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE:  Colt  Revolvers,  American  Arms,  Old 
fine  Duelling  Pistols,  Old  Sheffield  Hunting  Knives.  ROBERT  ABELS, 
860  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND.  Old  Established  Furnishing  business  special- 
ising in  Antiques  and  fine  Fabrics.  Spacious  Showrooms  situated  in 
unrivalled  position  in  important  City.  Freehold  premises,  goodwill, 
fixtures  and  fittings  and  Stock.  Apply  John  E.  Pritchard  &  Co.,  82  Queens 
Road,  Bristol,  8. 


GEORGE  II  Genuine  English  eight-day  Bracket  Clock  by  John  Ellicot, 
London.  Crown  escapement,  Hour  strike,  Quarter  repeater  on  6  bells. 
Brass  dial,  black  Ebonised  case  15  in.  high.  Original  condition.  Good 
timekeeper.  £350,  o.n.o.  ROBERTI,  59  PARK  WAY,  LONDON, 
N.20,  ENGLAND. 


G.  DOU.  The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  Size  i8j  x  22§  inches.  In  the  Collec- 
tion of  the  Earl  Jermyn,  15  Chapel  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  London, 
S.W.i.  Can  be  viewed  by  appointment  and  offers  noted  for  a  private 
sale. 


ANGELS:  Florentine  carved  Bambini,  suitable  interior  decoration  for 
sale.  Over  100  years  old.  Apply:  Telfer  Smollett,  119  Cheyne  Walk, 
London,  S.W.3. 


FOR  SALE:  Longton  Hall;  Toby  Jug;  figurines  Richard  I  Coeur  de 
Lion;  George  II;  Highland  Piper.  Bacchus  Wine  Jug;  ginger  bowl;  tea- 
pot; cider  mugs  etc.  Jacobite  firing  glass;  Bristol  coffee  set.  Also  Charles 
II  oak  cabinet.  8  ft.  6  in.  S.A.E.  to  COTTON,  Upton  Cross,  Liskeard, 
Cornwall. 


With  reference  to  the  painting  'Shipping  in  the  Bacino  di  S. 
\hirco'  illustrated  by  Mr.  Leonard  Koetser  on  page  xxxviii 
of  our  June  issue,  Mr.  Francis  Watson's  views  were  quoted 
there  entirely  without  his  permission.  In  fact,  Mr.  Koetser 
writes  ..."  in  conversation  with  me,  he  merely  expressed  the 
view  that  there  was  nothing  particularly  unreasonable  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  painting  might  be  the  joint  work  of 
Canaletto  and  Marieschi.  I  wish  to  apologise  for  any  incon- 
venience that  I  may  have  caused  Mr.  Watson  by  the  un- 
authorised use  of  his  name  in  an  advertisement'. 
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24  ft.  6  in.  X  20  ft.  6  in.  <  I  I  ft.  high. 

Louis  \f  style  painted  panelled  room,  finely  carved 
in  Pinewood  with  original  Breche  marble  Chimney  piece. 

We  have  another  room  <>r  the  same  period  in  Oak   [  \    T        <]  ROW  TITER       &  SON 

23  ft.  -   16  ft.  3  in.      10  ft.  high.  I  'I.I  it  crowther  &  son  ltd.) 

282  NORTH   END  ROAD,   FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Please  Note:  We  dose  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 


5* 


% 


CHELSEA  TOWN  HALL 

LONDON 

SEPTEMBER  23rd  -  OCTOBER  3rd,  1959 

1 1  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  DAILY  (except  Sunday) 
ADMISSION      Opening  Day  5'-  Other  Days  3'6 

(INCLUDING  CATALOGUE) 

All  goods  are  made  prior  to  1830  and  are  FOR  SALE 


6 


ENQUIRIES  TO  :- 

A/r.?.  Josephine  Grahame-Ballin,  21,  George  Street,  St.   Albans,  Hertfordshire 
Telephone     St   Albans  56069 


i 


Parcel-gilt  Ecuelle.  Nuremberg  c.  1700 

Maker,  Rosenberg,  No.  426X.  23  cms.  overall  width 


EXHIBITING.  CHELSEA  FAIR,  STAND  No.  21 
Antique  English  an      ontinental  Silver  ■  Old  Sheffield  Plate 


22  Bromptoi 

I  ne.ir  Knightsbridge  St<i 


ade,  London,  S.W.j 

Pelephone :  KENsington  466c 


Clje       jfflttalcraft  g>Ijop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


11 


A  selection  of  very  fine  and  rare  Pewter  candlesticks, 
early  18th  Century.  Heights  from  16  to  20  inches. 
Many  other  taller  pairs  in  stock. 

Large  stock  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER,  Firegrates,  Fenders  and 
FINE  BRASS  CHANDELIERS  at  reasonable  prices. 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables  Casimir,  London  Telephone:  KENsington  5001 
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LEGGATT  BROTHERS 

ESTABLISHED  1820 

50   ST.    JAMES'S   STREET,    LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 


A  superb  set  of  ten  Sheraton  side  chairs  with  simulated  rose- 
wood ground  and  gilding,  having  finely  painted  en  grisaille 
c  resting  panels  of  varying  design.  Circa  1795. 


By  Direction  of  The  Public  Trustee 

IN  THE  ESTATE  OF  HIS  LATE  MAJESTY  THE  KING 
FEISAL  OF  IRAQ  and  HIS  LATE  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 
THE  CROWN  PRINCE  OF  IRAQ 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

in  conjunction  with 

E.  W.  WALLAKER  &  CO. 

will  sell  by  Auction  on  the  premises  on 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8th,  1959  at  11  a.m. 

the  contents  of 

STANWELL  PLACE 

STANWELL,  NR.  STAINES 
(The  Residence  of  His  Late  Majesty  King  Feisal  of  Iraq) 

A  Set  of  12  Late  Louis  XV  Fauteuils  and  two 
Settees  en  suite 

IMPORTANT  PERSIAN  CARPETS  OF  FINEST  QUALITY 
Good  Continental  and  English  Reproduction  Furniture 

On  View  Friday  &  Saturday  September  4th  &  5th 

Illustrated  Catalogues  (Price  I /-)  from  The  Joint  Auctioneers 
Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley,  20  Hanover  Square, 
London,  W.l.  (Mayfair  3771) 

or 

E.  W.  Wallaker  &  C  o.,  56/57  Victoria  Road, 
Surbiton,  Surrey  (Elmbridge  5381  &  4750) 


HENRY  SPENCER 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I. C.S.,  F.A.I. 
L.  M  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

RAVENSCOURT 
HOPTON,  MIRFIELD  Nr.  Huddersfield 


are  instructed  by  Mrs.  Parker,  who  is 
leaving  the  District,  to  sell  by  Auction  in  a 
Marquee  on  the  Premises  on 

Thursday,  3rd  September,  1959 
THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Illustrated  Catalogues  2/6  each  from 

Henrq  Spencer  &  Sons,  Auctioneers 

20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  531-2 

4  Paradise  Street,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone:  25206  (2  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  334.7-8 
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An  unusual  arrangement  of  drawers  and  nicely  carved  brackets  to  the  kneehole  make  this  fine  mid- 1 8th 
century  mahogany  pedestal  writing  desk  an  outstanding  and  most  distinguished  piece  of  furniture. 

Length  5  ft.  3  in.,  width  3  ft.  5  in.,  height  2  ft.  (i  in. 


RONALD  A.  LEE 

The  Old  Court  House,  The  Green,  Hampton  Court 

Telephone:  Molesey  1310  Cablegrams:  Wrenhouse,  I  lampion  Court 


18  miles  from  Bond  Street. 


( )pen  all  day  on  Saturdays. 


An  important  Sheraton  Corner  Cupboard,  in  original  condition,  in 
pale  faded  mahogany.  The  cornice  cross-banded  with  tulipwood. 

The  13  panel  glazed  doors  crossbanded  with  satinwood  enclosing 
the  domed  interior.  The  doors  to  the  lower  half  comprising  two 
finely  figured  honey  coloured  mahogany  panels  inlaid  and  cross- 
banded  with  satinwood.  Circa  1790. 

Height  7  ft.  9  in.  Width  4  ft.  1  in. 


Regency  J)ousc  (Sialton)  Antiques! 

TADWORTH  3060 

WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, 
TADWORTH,  SURREY 

Walton-on-the-HUl  lies  1  mile  off  the  A21 7  London,  Sutton,  Reigate 
,wil  Brighton  road.  Fork  right  1  mile  beyond  Burgh  Heath. 


P.  H.  <;n  1  l\4«II  AU 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 


8  CHERTSEY  STREET 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750 


'LYNDHURST'  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  61952 


PADDINGTON  3051 

Montague  Marcussen, ltd 

WORKS  OF  ART 

98.  Crawford  Street, 
w.i. 


HIGHEST 

COINS 


PRICES 

AND 


PAID  FOR 

MEDALS 


especially  for  collections.    1958  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  9/3.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.   A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

49  DORSET  STREET.  BAKER  STREET.  LONDON,  W.I      ■     Welbeck  8934 


Jacques  Rouault  Galleries 

(INCORPORATING   de    FRESNES    OF  AYRSHIRE) 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 

AYRSHIRE  Galston  314 


EXPORTERS 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHITE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK    OF   ENGLISH  CHINA 
12    Victoria    Parade.   TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


LENNOXLOVE      HADDINGTON,  EAST  LOTHIAN 

(One  mi'/e  south  of  Haddington  on  Road  B.6369) 

HOUSE  and  GARDENS  open  to  the  public  daily  till  September  30th,  excepting 
Saturday  12th,  Sunday  13th.  Monday  14th  and  Tuesday  15th  September  when 
the  House  will  be  closed.  On  view  14th  Century  Keep  and  Dungeons  with  17th 
Century  House  adjoining;  Death  Mask  of  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots;  Furniture 
given  to  La  Belle  Stewart  by  Charles  II;  family  Portraits  by  Raeburn  and  Van 
Dyck  Admission  to  House  and  Gardens  2-5  p.m.  Adults  2/6d.  Children 
under  14,  I /6d.  Teas  2/-.  Parties  of  guaranteed  numbers,  by  previous  arrange- 
ment, special  times  and  rates.  Home  Baked  Teas  to  order. 

Apply  Factor.  Lennoxlove  Estate  Office.  Telephone  Haddington  3120 
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By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Eliiabeth 
The  Queen  Mother 


to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Jeweller' 


By  Appointment 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


LTD. 


nS  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


A  very  fine  Faberge  gold,  enamel  and  diamond-set  lady's  Cigarette  Case  of  fiat  oblong  shape,  the  lid 
with  the  initials  'MR'  in  rose  diamonds  for  Queen  Marie  of  Roumania,  the  enamelling  in  narrow  opaque 
white  stripes  within  double  bead  and  reel  borders  div  ided  by  stylised  leafage  in  diamonds,  the  base 
with  a  quiver  of  arrow  s  in  (he  centre  also  in  diamonds.  ;]  inches  — workmaster  Henrik  Wigstrom. 


A  Louis  XV  gold  and  enamel  Snuff  box,  the  lid  with  an  enamel  in  grisaille  and  flesh  tints  of  three 
maidens  garlanding  a  vase  within  a  border  of  diamonds,  t li< •  lid.  sides  and  base  with  panels  of  trans- 
lucent olive-green  enamel  above  an  engine-turned  ground,  the  sides  with  tinted  urn  pilasters  with 
bright  green  enamelled  decoration,  within  borders  of  linked  circles  and  ovals  in  olive-green,  white  and 
emerald-green,  3  J  inches,  Paris,  1768-74,  f'ermier-( ieneral  Julien  Alaterre. 


Member  oj  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


STEPHEN  MOORE  LTD. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED  1866 


Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


Fine  quality  Sheraton  side  table  in 
satin  wood,  with  inlay.  Circa  1790. 
Dimensions: 

height  2  ft.  9  in. 

depth  1  ft.  9^  in. 

width  4  ft.  1  in. 


Hire  Purchase  facilities  can  now  he 
arranged  for  onr  customers  if  required. 


28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET 
MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

TEL.  (3  LINES)  223,  963-964 


LIV 


Members  of  The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Cables: 
ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 

Telephone: 
EASTBOURNE  780 


CHELSEA 

A  CABBAGE  LEAF  DISH 
of  brilliant  quality 

Red  Anchor  mark 

circa  1755 

ONE  OF  A  PAIR,  both 
in  mint  condition 


Colour  films 

on  request 


tntfreti  SBilUamg  (Antiques!) 

38  SOUTH  STREET,  EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 


FINE  TAPESTRIES, 
SAVONNERIE  and 
AUBUSSON  CARPETS. 
NEEDLEWORK 
and  BROCADES, 
ENGLISH  and 
FRENCH  FURNITURE 


A  Section  of  our 
Oxford  Showroom 


70    SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.)  Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD)        Telephone:  Oxford  4197 
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GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

25  CHEVAL  PLACE       OMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.7 

Telephone:  KNightsbridge  0646/8 


an//  £umfi 


ffintcler  and  tyffiitfe 

Aim  puc&ee  nre 


Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 

to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 


KINDLY  NOTE  NEW 
P  AC  KIN  (i  WAREHOUSE  ADDRESS 

EMPRESS  PLACE 

LILLIE  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  FULham  0309 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 


Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


THE  CROWN  AGENTS 

lu\e  for  disposal  in  London  the  following  chinaware,  glassware  and 
cutlery,  which  was  specially  manufactured  for  the  former  Royal  family 
of  Iraq,  but  was  not  delivered. 

All  the  items  bear  the  royal  monogram  and/or  crest: — 

One  Royal  Crown  Derby  service,  pattern  -  Royal  Pinxton  Roses  -  for 
24  persons,  comprising  jo-piece  dinner,  dessert,  coffee  and  tea 
services. 

One  Royal  Crown  Derby  service,  pattern  -  Gloria  -  for  48  persons, 
comprising  54-piece  dinner,  dessert,  coffee  and  tea  services. 

Cutlery  and  glassware  to  match. 

Further  particulars,  together  with  full  list  of  items,  available  upon 
application  to  the  Crown  Agents,  4  Millbank,  London,  S.W.i  {Ref. 
O/Prod.  191 8). 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  BOOKSHOP 


»■   *■  P  O  R.  BOOK.S** 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR  ART  BOOKS 

Such  speed-  such  service!  There's  no  doubt  about  it 
Foyles  is  a  wonderful  bookshop.  ^ — A  Customer's  Letter 

TRAVEL  BUREAU  NOW  OPEN! 
Road,  Rail,  Sea,  Air  Tickets.  Holiday  Tours  and  Cruises 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

Gerrard5660  (20  lines)     *     Open  9-6  (incl.  Sals.) 
Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Koad 


!   Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

|   Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

85  ROSE  STREET     PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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Who  are  todays  patrons? 


oday,  many  of  the  chief  patrons  of  the  Arts  arc  leading 


M  men  in  industry  and  commerce.  They  are  important 
collectors  of  fine  things  cither  for  themselves  or  for  their  offices 


they  admire.  They  appreciate  too  that  a  fine  work  of  art  is  an 
investment  that  will  keep  its  value. 

Make  certain,  therefore,  that  your  announcements  appear 
regularly  in  the  pages  of  The  Financial  Times.  You  can  be 
certain  that  a  large  and  influential  audience  will  see  them. 

The  Financial  Times  caters  for  all  who  arc  interested  in  the  world  of  art. 
Denys  Sutton,  the  well-known  authority,  is  a  regular  contributor  to  its  pages. 


THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 


and  they  arc  in  the  happy  position  of  being  able  to  buy  what 


Connoisseurs  who  mean 


SIDNEY     HENSCHEL,    ADVERTISEMENT     DIRECTOR,     BRACKEN     HOUSE,     10    CANNON    STREET,     LONDON  EC4 
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DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 

SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


TAPESTRIES 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

i  8  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  2ia  N.Y. 


RESTORATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  OF 
THE  ANTIQUE 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 

BRONZES  ■  CERAMICS  •  ENAMELS 
IVORIES  •  JADES  •  MARBLES 
TORTOISES  HELL  •  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS  •  ORMOLU   •  BUHL 
OI3JETS  D'ART  •  FURNITURE  •  ETC. 

G.  GARBE 

FOUNDED  I770 

23  CHARLOTTE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  1268 


Regardless  of  size  or  complexity 
you  can  rely  on  P  &  S  to  pack  and 
forward  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Promptly  and  Safely. 

Pitt  &  Scott 

Limited 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4. 

Telephone:  City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Storage  facilities  at 
London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and 
Paris. 
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For  Saiv  Privately 

Ashton  House 
Steeple  Ashton 
NEAR  TROWBRIDGE,  WILTSHIRE 


15th  Century,  Cotswold  residence 
Restored    modernised  centrally 
heated.  4|  acres  grounds 
Pric  e  £11,000 

Fully  illustrated  brochure  on  request  to  owner 
40/46  Albert  Road,  Bristol,  2 
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CHRISTIE'S 

will  offer  at  auction  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  October  5th  and  6th 

MINIATURES,    BIJOUTERIE,    WATCHES    AND  AUTOMATA 
IVORIES    AND    OBJECTS    OF  VERTU 

The  Property  of  a  Gentleman 


Two  Swiss  mandolin  watches 
A  verge  watch,  the  back  blue  cn;.melled  and  overlaid  with  vari-colourcd  gold. 
Two  fine  Jaquemart  watches.  A  Sw^ss  ring  watch. 

Two  musical  seals.  A  Swiss  watch  with  striking  and  musical  movement. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  (2  plates)  Is.  6cl.  post  free.  Plain  Catalogues  6d.  post  free. 


CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS,  LTD. 

8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

felephone:  Trafalgar  9060  telegrams:  CHRISTIART  piccy  London 


American 
&  "English 
Antiques 


New  York  Chippendale  table; 
the  folding  top  opens  to  a 
baize-lined  surface  with  'fish 
ponds'  ...  a  very  fine 
mahogany  example  about 
1750. 


Ginsburg  &  Levy 


l  .\  I  IQL1A  RIANS  SINCE  igoi 

815  MADISON  AVENUE  at  68th  STREET    ■    NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y.    ■    RH  4-1352 


LAING 


Galleries:  194  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto 

SEPTEMBER 

Drawings  by  Harold  Town 

OCTOBER 

Pcintres  de  France 


Aizpiri 

Appel 

Bezombes 

Brianchon 

Buffet 

Cavailles 

Chapelain-Midy 


Ciry 
Dufour 
Mathieu 
Singier 
Soulages 
Terechkovitch 
Venard 


Zao  Wou-ki 


The  Corning  Museum  of  Glass  announces  the  first  issue  of  The 


JOURNAL  OF 

GLASS 


STUDIES 


'  '      .  VOLUME  1  ■  1959 

THE  CORNING  MUSEUM  OF  GLASS 

Corning  Glass  Center,  Corning,  New  York 

Subscription  $5.00  per  year,  plus  50  cents  for  foreign  postage 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

I  STAB  I  ISHED  1878 


STILL  LIFE 
With  Basket  i>/  Grapes 
by 

FKANS  SNYDERS  (1579-1657) 
Size  29A  ■  .\i  inches 

FINE  PAINTINGS 

!  5  East  57th  Street  „,  „.  New  York,  N.Y. 

PLAZA  5-4980  ' 
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A  truly  fine  example  of  an  eighteenth  century 
Chippendale  mahogany  secretary-bookcase.  The 
piece  consists  of  an  upper  section  with  three 
glazed  doors  forming  a  broken  line  in  the  front 
and  a  lower  section  which  is  a  knee-hole  desk. 

The  large  center  glazed  door  is  surmounted  by 
a  floral  carved  and  mirrored  pediment,  in  which 
a  slight  Chinese  pagoda  roof  influence  may  be. 
seen.  Each  of  the  small  side  cabinets  is ,  in  con- 
trast, sparingly  treated. 

In  the  projecting  lower  section  are  a  pull-out 
writing  surface  and  three  solid  doors,  each  exhibit- 
ing the  masterful  wood-carving  typical  of  this 
period.  Behind  each  of  the  outer  doors  are  banks 
of  drawers,  while  the  center  door  encloses  an  open 
cupboard. 

The  ogival  bracket  feet  are  nicely  propor- 
tioned and  finely  carved. 

Here  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  English 
mid-eighteenth  century  cabinetry  to  be  found  any- 
where. 

94  inches  tall    46  inches  wide    23  inches  deep 


Jacob  Salomon  Ruysdael 

Canvas  23  x  35  inches 


CENTRAL  PICTURE  GALLERIES 

624  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22 
ELDORADO  5-6564 


409  ROYAL  STREET  •  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
TUIane  0846 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26^-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 

Flax  man  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  /Markets 


-  1     1  1959 
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FRENCH  &  COMPAN  Y  inc. 

MADISON  AVENUE  AND  76TH  STREET  •   NEW  YORK 


MODERN  AND  MEDIEVAL:  Sculpture  by  David  Smith, 
Painting  by  Jules  Olitski  combined  with  a  Gothic  cassone. 
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E-BERNET 


Galleries  inC 

NEW  YORK 

AMERICA'S  LEADING 
AUCTION   FIRM  FOR 


A  large  staff  of  specialists,  luxurious  exhibition 
rooms  and  other  unsurpassed  facilities,  a  repu- 
tation for  fair  dealing,  authoritative,  finely 
printed  catalogues,  and  a  following  of  important 
and  wealthy  collectors  throughout  the  world 
have  established  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries 
as  the  leading  firm  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  for  antique  furniture,  tapestries,  rugs, 
silver,  porcelains,  paintings,  sculptures,  rare 
books,  manuscripts  and  other  art  and  literary 
property  at  auction. 

If  You  Are  a  Potential  Bidder:  our  monthly 
Bulletin  listing  current  and  future  sales,  infor- 
mation regarding  catalogues,  bidding,  etc.  will 
be  sent  to  you  Air  Mail  without  charge — on 
request. 

If  You  Contemplate  Selling:  details  on  parke- 
bernet  procedures,  rates  and  other  pertinent 
information  are  available  through  correspon- 
dence. Address 

Leslie  A.  Hyam,  President 

Loins  J.  Marion,  Executive  Vice-President 
Arthur  Swann-Mary  Vandegrift,  Vice-Presidents 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES,  Inc 

)80  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21 


v  ;  pas       "J?] A  i 


ALBRECHT  DURER       THE  LAST  JUDGMENT 
Size  83  x  54  inches 

BOX  No.  7128 


Smith  &  Watson 

2(1  EAST  55  in  ST..  NEW  Vllik  22  •  PLAZA  .5-1  K>  2 


Chippendale  Fret  Headboard  reproduced  from 
original  details.  A  large  and  varied  collection 
on  view. 

B KOCH  I  RE   ON  REQUEST 


i  >  , 
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These  are  the  rarest  of  all  the  Doughty  bird 
models,  being  one  of  twenty-two  pairs. 


We  also  have  the  following  discontinued  models  for  sale 
Parula  Warblers  Red  Cardinals 

Mocking  Birds  Yellow  Throats 

Oven  Birds  Golden-Crowned  Ringlets 

Myrtle  Warblers  Magnolia  Warblers 


THE  RARE 
DOROTHY  DOUGHTY 

QUAIL 

( col  i  nus  v  i  rg  in  inn  us) 


We  are  always  interested  in  purchasing 
discontinued  models  of  the 
Dorothy  Doughty  birds. 


Wakefield-Scearce  (ialleries 

Old  Science  Hill  Chapel        Shelbyville,  Kentucky 
DIRECT  IMPORTERS 

on  the  main  rouil  (I  .S.  60 )  helueen  Louisville  untl  Lexington 
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THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Founded  in  the  year  191 8  to  foster  a  high  standard 
of  integrity  among  those  engaged  111  the  trade 


THE  SIGN  OF  UHMULRSHIP 


TV  T 


A  Jree  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred 
established  dealers  in  antiques  and  u>orks  of  art  who  are  members 
of  the  Association  will  be  foni'arded  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at 

The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

.  20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7 

Telephone:  Kensington  4128 

I  '  it  September,  1959  LXVI 


Sixteenth  Century 

'A  MARBLE  TABLE  WITH  A  FRAME  OF  WALNUT  TREE' 
33  inches  high,  top  34  inches  square 


S.  W.  WOLSEY 

71-72  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone :  Abbey  5894 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


Old  and  Contemporaiy  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

1 4  Last  57th  Street 
N.Y.22 


PARIS 

2  2  Rue  des  Canucines 

2e 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO   H  M.  THE  QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 


EST.  I  ?-i  8 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H  R  H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS  ' 


Unique  translucent  smoky  crystal  vase 
ChHen  Lung,  1736-1795.  Height  /:'|  inches. 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Cables:  SHINK,  IONDON  felephone :  WHITEHAL1   5275  (5 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALER  -  -  5 


Each  month  '  The  Connoisseur'  illustrates  an  important  work  oj 
art  which  a  British  antique  dealer  has  sohl  to  a  museum  or  public 
institution  either  at  home  or  abroad. 


(Above).  The  south  and  east  fronts  from  across 
the  moat.  Between  the  south  front  and  the 
moat  the  gardens  are  divided  by  beds  of 
lavender  and  roses  and  are  enclosed  by  yew 
hedges.  To  the  right  is  a  great  expanse  of  lawn. 
(Right).  A  door  at  the  east  end  of  the  Great 
Hall  (No.  I)  leads  into  this  delightful  Drawing 
Room,  or  'new  Parlour'  as  it  was  named  in  an 
inventory  of  1713.  Today  it  contains  Queen 
Anne  furniture  and  family  portraits.  The  one 
above  the  chimneypiece  is  of  an  eighteenth- 
century  'Mrs.  Huddleston'  by  Nattier. 


Sawston  Hall: 

Home  of  the  Huddleston  Family 


TH  E  few  months — often  the  odd  days — of  summer  available 
to  the  British  week-end  motoring  masses  provide  rare 
opportunities  for  congesting  all  the  already  overcrowded  coast 
roads.  With  typical  British  gregariousness  and  abandon,  many 
sweltering  commutors  elect  to  picnic  at  the  roadside,  thus 
inviting  a  tempering  of  spent  combustion  with  the  ham  sand- 
wiches. Others  flock  to  the  'popular'  country  houses  and  to  the 
health  camps,  ice  cream  parlours  and  fairgrounds  which  some  of 
their  aristocratic  owners  purvey.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  proletarian 
delights  it  is  regrettable  to  report  that  the  visitor  attendance 
figures  at  many  of  them  are  'down'  on  last  year.  All  but  a  few. 
One  of  the  fortunate  few,  which  shows  an  increase,  is  Sawston 
Hall  (on  the  A 130  road  from  London)  near  Cambridge,  the 
delightful  home,  to  which  they  are  devotedly  attached,  of 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Eyre-Huddleston. 

This  very  interesting  example  of  an  English  sixteenth-century 
house  has,  in  fact,  been  the  home  of  the  Huddleston  family  for 
more  than  450  years.  An  earlier  house  was  the  scene  of  Queen 
Mary  Tudor's  escape  on  7th  July,  1553,  the  present  buildings 
having  been  erected,  following  the  destruction  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  of  the  old  house,  between  1553  and  1584  by 
Sir  John  Huddleston  and  his  son,  Sir  Edmund.  Three  Sawston 
Manors  are  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  The  one 
represented  by  Sawston  Hall  was  the  most  highly  assessed  and 
was  held  by  one  Pirot,  as  sub-tenant  of  Eudo  Fitzhcrbert,  steward 
of  William  the  Conqueror's  household.  Thereafter,  with  the 
possession  of  this  manor  by  Sir  Edmund  de  la  Pole  in  1377, 
begins  the  history  of  the  Huddlestons  of  Sawston  Hall.  In  [419 
Sawston  Manor  was  owned  by  Sir  Edmund's  son,  Walter,  and 
his  great-granddaughter  Isabella  married  John  Neville,  Marquis 
Montagu,  brother  of  Warwick  the  'Kingmaker'.  On  their  death 
their  property  was  divided  between  their  five  daughters;  Lady 
Isabel,  the  youngest,  inheriting  Sawston  (and  Dernford)  and 
being  the  wife  of  William  Huddleston,  third  son  of  Sir  John 
Huddleston  of  Millom  Castle,  Cumberland. 

It  is  another  John  Huddleston  (grandson  of  William  and 
Lady  Isabel)  round  whom  revolves  the  history  of  the  Sawston 
that  visitors  see  today.  It  can  certainly  be  said  that,  but  for  this 
John  Huddlcston's  resourcefulness  in  saving  Queen  Mary  Tudor 
from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  soldiery,  it  is  possible  that 
the  heirs  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband,  Lord  Guildford 
Dudley,  might  have  continued  the  Royal  line  of  England. 

Northumberland,  hoping  to  make  his  daughter-in-law,  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  Queen  of  England  on  Edward  VI's  death,  planned  to 
capture  the  Princess  Mary,  now  the  rightful  Queen,  and  to 
secure  her  in  the  Tower  of  London.  After  rallying  her  supporters 
at  Kenninghall  in  Norfolk,  she  rested  at  John  Huddlcston's  home 
at  Sawston  on  the  night  of  7th  Jul v,  1553.  On  the  morning  of  the 
following  day,  after  attending  Mass,  she  was  told  that  troops 
from  Cambridge  under  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  another  of 
Northumberland's  sons,  were  riding  out  to  take  her.  It  was  then 
that  John  Huddleston  got  the  Princess  away,  disguised  as  a 
dairymaid.  It  was  then,  also,  that  Northumberland's  soldiery  left 
the  moated  mediaeval  manor  house  in  flames;  to  be  followed, 
when  the  Princess  became  Queen  (making  Huddleston  a  Knight 


of  the  Bath  and  appointing  him  vice-chamberlain  to  King  Philip 
of  Spain)  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  partly-destroyed  house  in  1 5  57, 
some  of  it  with  stone  from  Cambridge  Castle. 

In  T.  F.  Teversham's  History  of  Sawston  (pp.  43-44)  is  described 
a  parchment  document  dated  1554  from  King  Philip  and  Queen 
Mary  to  Sir  John  Huddleston:  a  document  which  was  found 
folded  in  fours  at  Sawston  and  'packed  away  tightly  among  a 
dusty  batch  of  eighteenth-century  letters'.  It  had  probably,  says 
Mr.  Teversham,  been  placed  there  inadvertently  by  Jane  Canning, 
a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  Huddleston  (173 7-1 808)  who  lived  at 
Sawston  Hall  for  some  years  with  her  brother,  Richard  Huddleston 
(1768-1847).  She  was  recognised,  as  Mr.  Teversham  points  out, 
as  the  family  historian  of  her  time.  Her  copy  of  this  document 
reads  as  below;  the  signatures  of  Philip  in  a  thin,  scrawling  hand, 
appearing  at  the  top  left  and  Mary's,  with  boldly  formed  letters, 
appearing  in  the  centre. 

'PHILYPP  MARYE  THE  QUENE  By  the  King  and  the 
Queue  Wheras  we  sende  patent  by  our  trusty  and  right 
welbelovcd  Counsellor  Sr  John  hurleston  Knight  Vice- 
chamberlayn  to  Us  the  King  with  charge  to  execute  certayn 
things  for  our  service  in  those  parties  we  require  you  and  every 
of  you  and  neverthelesse  straytly  charge  and  comande  you  not 
only  upon  sight  hereof  to  give  credit  unto  our  said  counsellour 
in  suche  things  as  he  shall  declare  unto  you  on  our  behalfe  but 
also  further  to  ayde  and  assist  him  by  all  the  best  waves  & 
meanes  you  may  as  he  shall  have  occasion  to  require  the  same 
for  our  better  service  accordingly. 

Wherof  faile  you  not  as  you  tender  our  pleasure  and  will 
annswer  for  the  contrary  at  your  uttermost  pcrills  and  thics 
our  bref  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  in  this  behalf  yeven  under 
our  signet  at  our  palace  of  Westminster  the  viith  of  marchc 
the  first  and  second  ycres  of  our  reignes. 

To  our  trustie  and  welbeloved  the  shirieffs  Justices  of  peace 
&  other  gentilmcn  of  our  counties  of  Hertford  and  Cambridge 
and  of  either  of  them'. 

On  Sir  John  Huddleston  s  death  in  1557  the  building  was 
continued  by  his  son,  Sir  Edmund.  Stones  set  in  the  west  wall  of 
the  courtyard  carry  the  inscriptions  IH  and  liH  above  the  dates 
1557  and  1584  respectively,  which  are  almost  certainly  intended 
to  record  the  building  activities  of  Sir  John  and  Sir  Edmund. 
By  1580  a  survey  made  by  Sir  Edmund's  steward,  John  Paxton, 
described  Sawston  as  'beingc  newlye  bwylte  \vth  stone  and  well 
covered  with  tyles,  havingc  a  fayer  Hall,  layer  Parlor  ....  with 
a  fayer  &  large  gallaryc  &  other  neccssaryc  mines  eV  bowses  of 
offyce\ 

Like  many  Roman  Catholic  families  the  I  Iuddlestons  suffered 
considerable  privations  because  of  their  faith.  Sir  Edmund's  son, 
Henry,  was  impoverished  through  heavy  fines  on  account  of  his 
religion.  In  1605  he  was  concerned  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  and 
sent  to  the  Tower.  Henry's  son,  Robert,  was  gamekeeper  of  the 
Royal  Forest  at  Newmarket  under  King  Charles  I,  but  during 
the  Protectorate  his  estates  were  sequestrated  and  he  was  outlawed 
and  fled  to  Spain.  Another  I  luddleston,  a  cousin,  John,  and  a 
Benedictine  monk,  saved  the  life  of  King  Charles  II  after  the 
Battle  of  Worcester.  Although,  at  the  Restoration,  Parliament 
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I.  The  Great  Hall.  A  door  in  the  panelling  in  the  left  background  leads  to 
the  Drawing  Room.  The  panelling  is  sixteenth  century  and  is  grained  in 
imitation  of  walnut.  Dominating  this  great  room  is  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Queen  Mary  Tudor  by  Edward  VI's  Netherlandish  court  painter, 
Guillim  Scrots.  2.  There  are  many  interesting  pieces  of  English  seven- 
teenth-century furniture  in  the  Great  Hall,  particularly  this  rare  set  of 
matching  oak  stools. 


decreed  the  banishment  of  all  Roman  Catholic  priests  from 
England,  Father  John  Huddleston  (No.  7)  was  excepted  by  Royal 
Proclamation.  He  lived  at  Somerset  House  under  the  protection 
of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  was  later  chaplain  to  Queen 
Catherine  of  Braganza. 

Sawston's  unspoiled  beauty  today  is  probably  largely  due  to 
the  impoverishment  of  the  family  during  the  years  of  persecution, 
which  limited  additions  and  'improvements'.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  the  daughter  of  a  late  seven- 
teenth-century Henry  Huddleston  married  to  Sir  Francis 
Fortcscue  of  Salden,  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  occupation  of 
Sawston.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  for  their  occupation  that  the 
Drawing  Room  (see  frontispiece)  was  prepared  and  panelled  in 
1700  at  the  east  end  of  the  Hall  (No.  1). 

There  are  also  interesting  extracts  in  the  History  of  Sawston 
relating  to  another  occupier  of  Sawston:  Lady  Mary  Fortescue 
(1676 '-1744).  'Lady  Mary  was  actively  interested  in  all  the 
pursuits  and  activities  of  village  life,  and  had  regular  dealings 
with  the  gamekeeper,  the  ratcatcher  (she  bought  meat  from  the 
butcher  for  his  ferrets),  the  horse  dealer,  the  fruiterer  to  whom 
she  sold  fruit  from  the  Sawston  gardens,  the  miller,  the  baker  and 
other  local  craftsmen  and  tradesmen. 

'There  was  nothing  fastidious  about  the  daily  fare  at  the 
Sawston  table.  Eels  (caught  by  Will  Mean,  the  gamekeeper), 
herrings  and  sprats,  partridges,  pigeons,  snipe,  larks  and  sparrows, 


3  &  4-  Sixteenth-century  Flemish  tapestries,  depicting  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Solomon,  hang  in  this  Tapestry,  or  Queen  Mary's,  Bedroom. 
This  is  the  room  in  which  Mary  Tudor  slept  on  the  night  of  her  escape 
from  Sawston  in  1553.  There  are  two  Tudor  chests  in  this  room.  This 
fifteenth-century  example  is  one  of  them. 


5  (Below).  On  the  south  side  of  the  hall  range  is  a 
charming  Little  Gallery,  which  is  the  only  major 
addition  to  the  house  since  1584.  In  it  stands  this 
important  Flemish  sixteenth-century  triptych 
depicting  the  Crucifixion,  with  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  forming  the  wings. 
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6.  The  Long  Gallery,  looking  east,  which  is  over  loo  feet  in  length.  This  contains  early  seventeenth-century  Mortlake  and  Flemish  tapestries,  and  the 
furniture,  which  is  beautifully  maintained  by  Mrs.  Huddleston,  includes  examples  of  William  and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne  walnut:  and  there  is  an 
Elizabethan  chair  with  an  inscription  DEVS  EST  AMOR  MEVS,  and  a  harpsichord  made  by  James  and  Abraham  Kirchman  dated  1773  which  originally 
cost  ^27  2s.  7.  Father  John  Huddleston,  who  administered  the  last  rites  to  Charles  II,  and  the  Royal  Proclamation  exempting  him  from  the  order 
banishing  all  Roman  Catholic  priests  from  England.  8.  A  seventeenth-century  Flemish  tapestry  in  the  Long  Gallery  depicting  the  story  of  Saul's 
meeting  with  three  men  carrying  three  kids,  three  loaves  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 


hares  and  rabbits,  these  with  unlimited  supplies  of  pork  and  bacon, 
beef,  veal  and  mutton,  provided  traditional  old  English  fare,  with 
which  Lady  Mary's  ancestors  had  for  many  generations  been 
familiar.  Like  the  late  Squire  James  Binney  of  Pampisford  Hall, 
Lady  Mary  was  fond  of  morels,  which  appear  with  unfailing 
regularity  among  the  green  mosses  and  the  early  spring  violets 
beneath  the  ash  trees  around  the  Lady's  Wash.  Will  Mean  kept 
Sawston's  tables  regularly  supplied  with  this  tasty  delicacy  during 
early  April,  no  doubt  reserving  a  share  for  his  own  consumption. 
Lady  Mary  was  also  distinctly  fond  of  beer  and  spirits,  especially 
rum  and  brandy,  if  we  may  judge  from  her  regular  and  sub- 
stantial purchases  of  these  commodities.  During  her  illness  which 
preceded  her  death  she  received  supplies  of  asses'  milk  from 
"The  Princes  Arms"  at  "Hide  Park  Corner",  London.' 

To  those  who  take  note  of  such  niceties,  one  of  the  most 
desirable  features  of  Sawston  today  is  the  splendid  maimer  in 
which  Mrs.  Eyre-Huddleston  maintains  the  important  furniture 
111  her  care.  It  is  beautifully  kept  and  all  is  displayed  to  the  best 
possible  advantage.  The  enclosed  gardens  are  a  delight — and,  to 
visiting  Americans,  Sawston  served  in  the  latter  part  of  the  late 
war  as  headquarters  for  the  U.S.A.F.  66th  Fighter  Wing. 
— L.G.G.R. 

/  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Tevcrsham,  whose  History  of 
Sawston  has  provided  much  oj  the  background  to  this  short  article. 
Sawston  is  open  to  visitors  from  2.30  to  5.30  p.m.  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays  and  on  Bank  Holidays  from  Easter  Day  to  September  loth. 
It  can  also  be  seen  by  appointment  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  during  the  same  period. 
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II.  The  Chapel,  situated  at 
the  east  end  of  the  south 
range.  A  miniature  chalice 
and  paten,  of  date  c.  1660, 
used  at  Sawston  in  penal  days 
is  now  on  loan  to  the 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  The  Italian  marble 
altar  encloses  the  old  altar 
stone  from  the  earlier  chapel 
which  was  burned  in  1553. 
This  chapel  has  been  the  sole 
place  of  Roman  Catholic 
worship  for  many  miles 
round  for  nearly  four  cen- 
turies: and  each  year  since 
before  the  Reformation  pil- 
grims to  the  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Walsingham,  Nor- 
folk, have  stayed  the  night 
and  worshipped  at  Sawston 
Hall  before  continuing  their 
pilgrimage. 


9  &  10.  Many  English  houses  provided  places  of  conceal- 
ment for  Roman  Catholic  priests  during  the  years  of 
religious  persecution.  The  example  at  Sawston  seen  above 
(7  ft.  long  and  high  and  5  ft.  wide)  was  constructed  by  one 
Nicholas  Owen  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  is  reached  by 
a  newel  stair,  seen  below,  from  the  Long  Gallery. 


Cambridge  Portraits,  IV 

Later  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 


THIS  is  the  last  of  a  special  scries  of  four  articles  written  for 
The  Connoisseur  and  dealing  with  the  more  important  portraits  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  With  but  few  exceptions,  they  are  now 
published  for  the  first  time.  The  information  about  each  picture  follows 
the  lines  of  a  catalogue  raisonnc.  Much  of  it  is  drawn  from  original 
sources. — Editor. 

Portraiture  had  been  employed  in  but  a  desultory  and  restricted 
fashion  in  Cambridge  since  its  beginnings  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Its  use  was  mainly  confined  to  the  portrayal  of  the  great  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  University,  and  the  infrequent  exceptions 
rarely  descended  below  the  level  of  heads  of  houses. 

But  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  change  took 
place,  with  almost  revolutionary  effect,  in  which  the  old  order 
came  to  an  end  and  was  superseded  by  a  vigorous  University 
domestic  portraiture.  Signs  of  what  was  impending  had  not  been 
entirely  absent.  Since  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
number  of  portraits  of  contemporaries  within  the  University  had 
begun  to  make  their  appearance.  The  trend  is  already  recognis- 
able, but  in  later  years  it  was  transformed  into  a  conscious 
intention  with  a  deliberate  commemorative  purpose.  Through  it 
a  generous  iconography  of  the  University  in  the  past  century  has 
been  gradually  built  up. 

This  domestic  portraiture  was  established  on  a  basis  as  new  as 
the  development  itself.  Hitherto  gifts  or  bequests  had  formed  the 
main  source  of  additions,  and  purchases  were  exceptional.  But 
purchases  now  became  the  usual  rule,  generally  taking  the  still 
more  exceptional  form  of  commissions.  The  most  striking 


BY  J.  W.  GOODISON 

innovation  of  all,  however,  is  the  system  of  obtaining  the  required 
funds  through  the  method  of  subscription.  Such,  for  example,  was 
the  origin  of  the  portrait  of  Wordsworth,  commissioned  for 
St.  John's  College  in  1832  (No.  4).  It  is  this  system  of  subscription 
which  reveals  most  clearly  the  character  of  the  impulse  behind 
the  new  portraiture. 

This  quickening  of  interest  brought  about  a  great  expansion  of 
portrait-painting  in  Cambridge.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  it  should 
have  come  about  at  a  time  when  both  taste  and  the  arts  were  at  so 
low  an  ebb.  But  the  traditional  art  of  portraiture  was  never 
entirely  debased,  and  it  retained  a  degree  of  artistic  purpose 
capable  of  inspiring  portraits  as  good  as  those  of  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevelyan  by  Holl  (1886,  No.  10)  and  of  Alfred  Newton  by 
Furse  (1890,  No.  11).  Such  paintings,  indeed,  successfully  bear 
comparison  with  those  produced  during  the  years  which  have 
since  elapsed.  The  general  average  is  higher,  but  the  outstanding 
portraits  of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  by  no  means  eclipse  their 
predecessors.  Patronage  has  perhaps  had  something  to  do  with 
this,  for  the  splendid  portrait  art  of  Augustus  John  has  been 
ignored,  but  for  one  commission,  the  painting  of  Jane  Harrison 
at  Newnham  College  (1909,  No.  20). 

The  brief  survey  of  four  hundred  years  of  Cambridge  portrait- 
ure contained  in  these  articles  has  been  confined  to  paintings. 
Though  they  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  portraiture  in  sculp- 
ture must  not  be  forgotten.  Of  a  high  average  level  of  quality,  it 
includes  a  few  whole-lengths  besides  the  numerous  busts,  and 
ranges  from  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present 
day. 
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I.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1772-1834).  By  James  Northcote,  R.A. 
Canvas,  2gh  x  24^  in.  Signed,  and  dated  1804.  Jesus  College;  bought  1952. 
Painted  for  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Bart.;  sold,  Beaumont  Trustees, 
Sotheby's,  20  Feb.  1952  (69),  bt.  Sawyer;  with  Messrs.  Charles  J.  Sawyer, 
London;  cxh.  Leicester  Art  Gallery,  1953,  'Sir  George  Beaumont  and  his 
Circle'  (12).  Another  version,  probably  an  early  copy,  belonged  in  1957  to 
Mr.  J.  C.  C.  Holder,  London.  The  portrait  was  considered  by  Joseph 
Farington  to  be  'very  like'.  Poet  and  philosopher,  Coleridge  collaborated 
with  Wordsworth  in  'Lyrical  Ballads',  1798,  to  which  he  contributed 
'The  Ancient  Mariner'. 


house  at  Rydal  in  September  1832;  exh.  R.A.,  1834  (19);  London,  National 
Portraits,  1868  (277);  Guelph  Exbn.,  1891  (190).  A  sketch  for  the  head,  in 
red  and  black  chalk,  is  also  at  St.  John's  College.  In  1840  Pickersgill  began 
at  Rydal  a  second  portrait  of  Wordsworth,  very  similar  to  the  St.  John's 
painting,  though  in  a  different  dress  and  at  whole-length.  It  was  commis- 
sioned by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  is  now  in  the  Wordsworth  Museum  at 
Grasmere.  A  replica  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  (No.  104).  The 
St.  John's  portrait  met  with  some  minor  criticisms  as  a  likeness,  and 
Wordsworth  himself  preferred  the  later  one  of  1840,  though  in  a  sonnet  to 
the  former  he  refers  to  it  as  'faithful  Portrait'.  See  also  No.  2. 


2.  James  Wood  (1760-1839),  Master  of  St.  John's  College.  By  John 
Jackson,  R.A.  Canvas,  29^  X  24!  in.  Inscribed  at  the  back  as  by  Jackson 
and  as  painted  in  1824.  St.  John's  College;  source  of  acquisition  unknown. 
There  is  a  copy  in  the  College  by  T.  H.  Illidge.  Wears  the  scarlet  gown  and 
black  scarf  of  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  It  was  from  Wood,  as  Master  of  the 
College,  that  Wordsworth  received  in  183 1  the  request  to  sit  for  his  por- 
trait which  resulted  in  the  painting  by  Pickersgill  (No.  4  below). 


3.  John  Camidge,  the  Younger  (1790-1859).  By  William  Etty,  R.A. 
Millboard,  12^  X  9f  in.  University  Collection  (Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
No.  641),  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Camidge's  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Hurstwick, 
in  1907.  Exh.  York,  1910,  'Exhibition  of  Pictures  by  the  late  William  Etty, 
R.A.'  (128);  1949,  Etty  Centenary  Exhibition  (36).  Dates  probably  from 
about  1820-25.  Camidge,  who  was  a  Doctor  of  Music  of  Cambridge,  was 
organist  of  York  Minster. 


5.  William  Wilberforce  (1759-1833).  By  George  Richmond,  R.A. 
Canvas,  3 5 f  x  27I  in.  Signed,  and  dated  1834.  St.  John's  College;  probably 
painted  for  the  College.  A  number  of  portraits  of  Wilberforce  by  Richmond 
are  known.  Though  there  are  variations  between  them,  all  conform  to  the 
same  pose,  which  repeats  that  of  the  unfinished  portrait  by  Lawrence  of 
1828  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  (No.  3).  On  Lawrence's  death  in 
1830,  this  became  the  property  of  Sir  Robert  H.  Inglis,  Bart.,  in  whose 
house  in  1832  Richmond  is  said  to  have  painted  a  portrait  of  Wilberforce 
from  the  life.  Such  a  portrait  belonged  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  but  whatever 
studies  Richmond  may  have  made,  it  remains  closely  based  011  the  Law- 
rence. A  copy  of  the  latter  by  Richmond  was  sold  by  the  Richmond  family 
at  Christie's,  14  July  1939  (14).  Famous  as  a  leader  in  the  campaign  against 
slavery,  finally  abolished  by  the  passage  of  his  bill  through  Parliament  in 
1804. 


4.  William  Wordsworth  (1770-1850),  Poet  Laureate.  By  H.  W.  Pickers- 
gill, R.A.  Canvas,  63 J  x  52  in.  St.  John's  College,  for  which  it  was  painted 
by  subscription  among  members  of  the  College.  Begun  in  Wordsworth's 


6.  George  Augustus  Selwyn  (1809-1878),  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  By  George 
Richmond,  R.A.  Canvas,  35^  X  27I  in.  St.  John's  College;  painted  for  the 
College,  1855.  Exh.  R.A.,  1855  (386);  London,  Victorian  Exbn.,  1891-2 
(112).  First  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Lichfield; 
Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  was  founded  by  public  subscription  in 
memory  of  him. 


<> 


7.  Stratford  Canning,  1st  Viscount  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 

(1786-1880).  By  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  R.A.  Canvas,  47  x  37 
in.  Signed,  and  dated  1879.  King's  College,  painted  for  the  College. 
Exh.  London,  Victorian  Exbn.,  1891-2  (141).  Celebrated  as 
ambassador  to  the  Sublime  Porte  at  Constantinople. 


8.  Charles  Robert  Darwin  1809- 1882).  By  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond, 
K.C.B.,  R.A.  Canvas,  49J  x  39^  in.  University  Collection  (Depart- 
ment ot  Zoology),  presumable  given  by  the  subscribers,  1879-80. 
Exh.  London,  Grosvenor  Gallery,  Summer  Exbn.  1880  (40); 
Berlin,  International  Ausstellung,  1 891 :  London,  New  Gallery, 
Winter  Exbn.,  1900-01  (114);  Cambridge,  Darwin  Centenary  Exbn., 
1909  (7).  Commissioned  from  a  fund  established  for  the  purpose 
after  he  had  received  from  the  University  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  1877.  Painted  in  1879  or  1880. 


9-  Cyril  Benoni  Holman  Hunt  1866-1934).  By  William  Holman 
Hunt,  O.M.  Canvas,  24  x  20  in.  Signed,  and  dated  1880.  University 
Collection  (Fitzwilliam  Museum,  No.  1760),  bequeathed  by  the 
sitter,  1934.  Exh.  London,  Grosvenor  Gallery,  Summer  Exbn.,  1880 
(89);  Bradford,  Exbn.  of  Fine  Arts.  1904;  Liverpool,  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  Holman  Hunt  Exbn.,  1907.  Son  of  the  painter. 


10.  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  2nd  Bart.,  11838-1928).  By 

Frank  (Francis  Montague)  Holl.  Canvas,  50  X  40  in.  Signed,  and 
dated  1886.  Trinity  College:  bequeathed  by  the  sitter,  1928.  Exh. 
R.A.,  1887  (36),  and  Winter  1NX9  (192).  In  1886  he  succeeded  as 
second  Baronet,  and  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland.  Con- 
sidered a  good  likeness. 
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ii.  Alfred  Newton  (1829-1907).  By  C.  W.  Furse,  A.R.A.  Canvas,  48  x  39I  in.  University  Collec- 
tion (Department  of  Zoology)  ;  given  by  the  subscribers  in  1891.  Painted  in  1890.  Professor  of 
Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 


12.  Alfred,  1st  Baron  Tennyson  (1809-1892),  Poet  Laureate.  By  G.  F.  Watts,  O.M.,  R.A. 
Canvas,  25  ■  20  in.  Trinity  College;  given  by  the  painter  in  1890.  The  portrait  originated  in  the 
desire  of  the  College  to  have  Tennyson  painted.  It  was  through  the  poet  himself  that  Watts  was 
approached,  and  the  sittings  took  place  at  Tennyson's  house  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  May  1890.  A 
second  version,  painted  at  the  same  time,  which  shows  him  in  peer's  robes,  is  now  at  Adelaide. 
South  Australia.  In  the  present  portrait  he  wears  the  scarlet  gown  of  a  IXC.L.  of  Oxford. 


13.  Sir  Joseph  John  Thomson  (1859-1940),  Master  ofTrinit)  ( lollege.  By  Arthur  Hacker,  R.A. 
Canvas,  355  x  27  in.  Signed,  and  dated  1903.  University  Collection  (Cavendish  Laboratory);  given 
by  the  subscribers,  'past  and  present  students,"  in  1903.  Said  to  be  the  portrait  of  himself  which 
Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  liked  the  best.  Atomic  physicist. 


14.  Francis  Henry  Jenkinson  (1853-1923).  By  J.  S.  Sargent,  R.A.  Canvas,  35i  ■  28  in.  Signed, 
and  dated  1915.  University  Collection  (University  Library);  given  by  the  subscribers  in  191s. 
Lxh.  R.A.,  191 5  (56);  R.S.A.  1916  (301);  R.A.,  'Works  by  the  late  John  S.  Sargent,  R.A.,'  1926 
(344).  Painted  to  commemorate  the  completion  of  his  twenty-fifth  year  of  office  as  University 
Librarian. 
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15-  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford  (1852-1924).  By  Sir  William  Open,  R.A. 
Canvas,  50  X  40  in.,  signed.  Trinity  College;  bequeathed  by  R.  F.  McEvven,  (?)  in 
1926.  Exh.  R.A.,  1922  (173).  Painted  in  1920.  Professor  of  Music  at  Cambridge; 
he  wears  the  gown  of  a  Cambridge  Doctor  of  Music  (damasked  cream-white  silk, 
lined  with  dark  cherry  silk).  Considered  an  excellent  likeness. 


16.  Thomas  Hardy  (1840-1928).  By  Augustus  John,  O.M.,  R.A.,  Canvas,  24^ 
x  2o|  in.  Signed,  and  dated,  top  right,  1923.  University  Collection  (Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  No.  11 16);  given  by  T.  H.  Riches,  1923,  who  bought  it  from  the  artist 
shortly  after  it  was  painted.  Hardy  became  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Letters  of 
Cambridge,  and  an  honorary  fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  in  191 3. 


17.  Montague  Rhodes  James  (1862-1936).  By  Glyn  Philpot,  R.A.  Canvas, 
36^  x  30  in.  Signed.  King's  College;  given  by  members  of  the  College  in  1924. 
Exh.  R.A.,  1924  (658).  Painted  in  1923.  Mediaevalist;  Provost  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  later,  of  Eton  College. 


18.  John  Campbell  Watt  (1856-1931).  By  Sir  William  Nicholson.  Canvas, 
23^  x  21  in.  Signed,  and  dated  1924.  Jesus  College  ;  given  to  the  College  by  'some 
friends  old  and  new'  in  1924.  Fellow  of  the  College  and  mathematician ;  considered 
a  good  likeness. 


19.  Ernest  Rutherford,  Baron  Rutherford  of  Nelson  (1871-1937).  By  Sir 

Oswald  Birley.  Canvas,  59J  x  39 J  in.  Signed,  and  dated  1932.  University  Collec- 
tion (Cavendish  Laboratory) ;  given  by  the  subscribers,  colleagues  and  former 
students  of  Lord  Rutherford,  in  1938.  This  is  a  replica,  painted  in  1938,  of  the  por- 
trait by  Birley  of  1932  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society;  another  replica  is  at 
Canterbury  College,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand.  Considered  an  excellent  like- 
ness. The  creator  of  nuclear  physics  ;  raised  to  the  peerage  in  193 1. 


20.  Jane  Ellen  Harrison  (1850-1928).  By  Augustus  John,  O.M.,  R.A.  Canvas, 
245  x  29!  in.  Newnham  College ;  given  to  the  College  by  friends  of  Miss  Harrison 
1909.  Exh.  R.A.,  'Works  by  Augustus  John,'  1954  (348);  London,  Goldsmiths' 
Company,  'Treasures  of  Cambridge,'  1959  (No.  37).  Fellow  of  the  College  and 
classical  scholar. 
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English  Plate  at  the  Hermitage,  Leningrad 
and  the  State  Historieal  Museum,  Moscow 


IT  might  be  thought  that  the  recent  publication  of  two 
admirable  articles1  on  'The  English  Plate  at  the  Hermitage' 
would  have  exhausted  the  subject  for  the  time  being.  I  happened 
to  be  visiting  Leningrad  at  the  end  of  last  year,  when  Dr.  Penzer's 
articles  were  already  in  the  press;  but  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  see 
his  manuscript  and  therefore  to  check  his  conclusions  on  the  spot. 
I  subsequently  found  that  I  only  wished  to  challenge  his  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  two  pieces  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  several  pieces  which  he  had  not  illustrated,  which  deserved 
to  be  better  known.  They  are  now  taken  in  chronological  order. 

The  earliest  is  a  double  beaker  (No.  i)  bearing  the  hallmark  for 
1572  and  the  maker's  mark  R  F  monogram,  found  on  a  dozen 
Elizabethan  communion  cups.  This  piece  is  not  only  the  sole 
survivor  of  its  sort  but  is  of  historic  interest,  since  it  is  engraved  in 
Russian  with  its  weight  and  the  date  1640.  This  proves  that  it  was 
not  brought  to  Russia  by  some  nineteenth-century  noble  collector 
but  is  a  relic  from  the  early  period  of  Anglo-Russian  relations. 
No  double  beakers  are  listed  in  the  inventories  of  the  plate  of 
Elizabeth  I,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unlikely  that  such  pieces  would 
have  been  included  in  one  of  the  gifts  carried  to  Russia  by  one  of 
the  ambassadors  to  the  Czars.  A  simple  practical  piece  like  this 
is  exactly  what  we  might  expect  one  of  the  early  merchants  of 
the  Muscovy  Company  to  have  taken  to  Russia  for  his  own  use. 

Next  we  come  to  a  pineapple  cup  (No.  2)  with  the  hallmark 
for  1607  and  the  maker's  mark  R  S,  which  E.  Alfred  Jones  in  his 
Old  English  Plate  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  (1909,  p.  66)  reported  to 
have  also  indecipherable  German  marks.  Dr.  Penzer  rightly 
states  that  these  are  really  Russian  control  marks2  of  the  period  of 
Catherine  II,  and  so  concludes  that  the  cup  is  of  English  origin. 
Though  Jones  may  have  misinterpreted  the  second  set  of  marks, 
he  was  perfectly  justified  in  treating  with  scepticism  the  English 
ones.  We  are  inclined  to  forget  that  the  purpose  of  the  latter  was 
to  protect  the  English  customer  from  being  sold  sub-standard 
plate.  The  recent  White  Paper  on  the  revision  of  the  hallmarking 
laws  is  perfectly  justified  in  preferring  to  speak  of  a  'sponsor's 
mark'  rather  than  a  'maker's  mark'  as  this  certainly  expresses 
more  accurately  the  legal  position.  In  the  reigns  of  James  I  and 
Charles  I  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  was  perturbed  by  the  amount 
of  foreign  plate  of  uncertain  purity  which  was  being  offered  for 
sale  in  London,  and  made  some  effort  to  get  it  brought  in  for 
assay  and  hallmarking.  The  plate  was  by  no  means  always 
German  but  sometimes  Flemish  and  Portuguese.  Double  sets  of 
marks  are  well  authenticated.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  consider- 
ing this  cup,  which  is  much  akin  to  the  work  of  Hans  Petzolt,  as  a 
purely  German  work  and  disagree  with  Dr.  Penzer  in  regarding 
it  as  the  work  of  an  'English  maker  who  doubtless  worked  from 
a  German  pattern-book'.3 

The  next  piece  to  be  discussed  (No.  3)  also  bears  the  hallmark 
for  1607  though  on  the  only  previous  occasion  on  which  it  has 

1  The  Connoisseur,  January,  [959:  March,  1959. 

!  These  marks  are  important  as  they  prove  that  if  the  cup  reached  Russia  as  an 
ambassadorial  gift  it  must  have  left  the  Kremlin  a  very  long  time  ago.  The  English 
silver  in  the  Kremlin  does  not  bear  Russian  control  marks. 

3  There  are  only  two  other  pineapple  cups  with  English  hallmarks:  the  one 
belonging  to  Farnham  Church,  Essex,  shows  unmistakable  English  features;  the 
other,  in  the  Kremlin,  is  certainly  German. 


BY  CHARLES  OMAN 

been  published  it  was  misread  as  1627. 4  The  maker's  mark  is 
F  over  W  in  a  shaped  shield.  The  form  and  character  of  the  cup  are 
sufficiently  clearly  seen  in  the  illustration,  so  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  details  which  are  invisible.  The  bowl  of  the 
cup  is  exquisitely  engraved  with  flowers  and  with  three  roundels 
each  of  which  is  surrounded  with  an  inscription.  They  are  as 
follows:  4-  THE  GYFTE  OF  ROBERTE  DVCIE  OF 
LONDON  MARCH  ANT  OF  VIRGINIA  surrounding  the 
arms  of  the  Virginia  Company;  +  TO  THE  TOWN  OF 
YARMOUTH  surrounding  R  D  conjoined;  and  lastlv  + 
PREEPOSITVS  DE  YARMOUTHE  surrounding  a  queen's 

4  By  Haul  Derwis  in  The  Burlington  Magazine,  July,  1936. 
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head  (crest  of  the  Virginia  Company).  Round  the  cover  is  the 
inscription:  +  AMICORVM  BENEFICIA  NON  PERIBVNT. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  with  so  many  clues  to  go  upon, 
the  whole  story  would  be  readily  discovered.  I  was  informed  by 
Mr.  A.  A.  Hedges,  Borough  Librarian,  that  there  is  no  record 
that  the  town  of  Great  Yarmouth  ever  possessed  such  a  cup  and 
that  nothing  is  known  of  Robert  Ducie.  An  appeal  to  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight,  merely  elicited  the  informa- 
tion that  all  of  the  old  corporation  records  were  lost  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  that  nothing  was  known  of  Robert 
Ducie.  The  identity  of  Ducie,  however,  is  pretty  certain.  He  was 
doubtless  the  Robert  Ducie  christened  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  on 
29th  May,  1575,  and  was  later  a  freeman  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors,  Merchant  Adventurers  and  the  East  India  Company  in 
some  of  which  companies  he  held  high  office.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1620  and  served  as  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  163  1.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  someone  else  will  be  more  successful  in  com- 
pleting this  story. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  comment  on  a  few  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  pieces  which  have  not  yet  received  proper  attention.  I 


have  refrained  from  illustrating  a  very  handsome  table  mirror 
from  a  toilet-set,  made  by  Charles  Kandler  in  about  1730,  because 
no  photograph  can  do  it  justice.5  It  is  surmounted  by  the  Russian 
Imperial  eagle  but  its  fine  baroque  outline  is  at  present  masked  by 
wretched  little  trails  of  roses  added  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
As  these  are  only  soldered  on,  it  would  be  easy  to  restore  this 
piece  to  its  original  condition. 

No  defects  mar  a  centrepiece  (No.  4)  made  by  Augustine  Court- 
auld  in  1741  which  is  not  only  a  splendid  example  of  English 
rococo  silver  but  is  also  singularly  complete. 

A  word  of  caution  has  to  be  uttered  with  regard  to  an  attrac- 
tive little  teapot  (No.  5)  decorated  with  rococo  ornament  and 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  Biron,  Duke  of  Courland.  When 
first  published  by  S.  Troinitsky6  in  1923,  it  was  described  as 
having  the  hallmark  for  1734,  but  no  maker's  mark.  Unfor- 
tunately this  hallmark  cannot  be  accepted  an  pied  dc  la  lettrc. 


5  Illustrated  in  The  Burlington  Magazine ,  July,  1935.  by  Paul  Derwis  who  did  tint 
notice  that  the  piece  had  been  tampered  with. 

6  Old  English  Plate  of  the  Hermitage  Museum  (1923.  P-  37)- 


1.  Silver-gilt  double  beaker. 
Maker's  mark  R  F  monogram, 
London  hallmark  for  1572-3. 
Height,  8£  in.  Hermitage 
Museum,  Leningrad. 

2.  German  silver-gilt  pine- 
apple cup  and  cover.  Maker's 
mark  R  S,  London  hallmark 
for  1607-8.  Height,  20^  in. 
Hermitage  Museum. 


3.  Silver-gilt  standing  cup. 
Maker's  mark  F  over  W, 
London  hallmark  for  1607-8. 
Height,  1  o.J  in.  Hermitage 
Museum. 
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When  Troinitsky  wrote,  the  phenomenon  of  the  'Duty  Dodger' 
had  not  yet  been  diagnosed.  In  1719  the  Wrought  Plate  Act 
imposed  a  duty  on  new  plate  payable  when  it  was  brought  in  for 
hallmarking.  Dishonest  goldsmiths  (or  more  probably  their 
journeymen)  soon  tumbled  to  the  idea  of  cutting  out  the  hallmark 
from  a  piece  brought  in  for  melting  and  inserting  it  into  a  new 
piece.  If  the  foot  of  this  teapot  were  taken  off,  it  would  probably 
be  found  that  the  marks  were  on  a  small  disk  having  no  structural 
connection  with  the  body.  It  was  quite  usual  to  remove  the 
original  maker's  mark  when  this  fraud  on  the  revenue  was  being 
contrived.  Apart  from  the  transposed  mark,  the  mature  rococo 
ornament  would  suggest  a  later  date.  It  is,  in  fact,  closely  matched 
by  the  decoration  on  a  coffee-pot  in  the  same  collection,  made  by 
Pierre  Gillois  in  1757 — the  year  in  which  'duty-dodging'  was 
killed  by  the  removal  of  the  tax. 

English  visitors  to  Moscow  probably  suppose  that  they  have 
seen  all  the  English  silver  when  they  have  seen  the  Kremlin.  The 
small,  but  very  select,  collection  of  English  silver  in  the  State 
Historical  Museum  is  at  present  in  the  strong-room  where  I  was 
allowed  to  examine  it.  The  following  are  the  principal  pieces  in 
chronological  order.  The  earliest  piece  is  a  monteith  of  [685 
with  the  maker's  mark,  which  Jackson  (p.  140)  describes  as 
/;  R  in  cypher,  pellet  below.  It  is  engraved  with  chitioiserie  but  there- 
are  no  arms  in  the  laurel  wreath. 

When  P.  A.  S.  Phillipps  wrote  his  Paul  de  Lamerie,  his  Life  and 
Work  in  1934,  nothing  was  known  of  the  fate  of  the  large  centre 


<> 


4.  Silver  centrepiece,  bearing  the  mark  of  Augustine  Courtauld.  London 
hallmark  for  1741-2.  Height,  11  in.  Hermitage  Museum. 

5.  Silver  teapot,  with  transposed  marks.  About  1755.  Height,  4  in.  Hermit- 
age Museum. 

6.  Three  casters,  made  by  Paul  de  Lamerie.  London  hallmark  for  1734-5. 
State  Historical  Museum,  Moscow. 


piece  by  this  goldsmith,  of  which  an  electrotype  copy  had  been 
made  for  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  1883  whilst  it  was 
the  property  of  the  Bobrinsky  family.  It  was,  therefore,  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  find  this  important  piece  intact.  A  set  of  casters  from  it 
are  illustrated  (No.  6). 

A  year  later  in  date,  1735,  is  a  single  gilt  caster  by  Hcnrv 
Herbert.  It  must  have  come  from  an  issue  of  official  plate,  as  it 
is  engraved  with  the  Royal  Arms  and  G.  R.  cypher. 

A  large  tea-kettle  with  a  triangular  stand  is  of  approximately 
the  same  date.  It  is  very  elaborately  decorated  in  the  rococo  style 
and  is  very  much  like  the  work  of  Charles  Kandler.  Unfortunately 
it  bears  no  marks. 

The  above  pieces  are  not  the  only  English  ones  in  the  State 
Historical  Museum.  The  remainder  are,  however,  of  much  less 
importance. 

Finally  I  should  like  to  thank  the  authorities  of  the  Hermitage 
Museum  and  of  the  State  Historical  Museum  for  the  very  friendly 
welcome  which  I  received  and  for  making  available  the  photo- 
graphs required  for  this  article.  More  particularly  I  should  like  to 
record  my  thanks  to  Mrs.  Torneos  of  the  former  museum  and 
Mrs.  Goldberg  and  Mrs.  Postnikova-Loosera  of  the  latter  who 
allowed  me  to  examine  in  detail  the  pieces  on  exhibition  and 
brought  (Hit  for  my  attention  those  which  arc  at  present  in  store. 

For  help  in  attempting  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Ducie  Cup  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Town  Clerk  and  Borough  Librarian  of  Great 
Yarmouth  and  the  staff  of  the  Guildhall  Library. 
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New  Light  on  Four  Almain  Armours:  I 


THE  four  armours  forming  the  subject  of  this  and  a  second 
article  have  been  well-known  to  students  for  many  years. 
The  first,  No.  G.46  in  the  Musee  de  l'Armee,  Paris  (No.  1),  was 
identified  as  an  early  product  of  the  Almain  workshop  at  Green- 
wich by  Dr.  Charles  Beard  in  an  article  in  The  Connoisseur  in 
January,  1934.  Amongst  other  things,  Dr.  Beard  pointed  out 
that  the  helmet  then  mounted  with  the  suit  was  not  the  one 
originally  made  for  it,  and  he  identified  this  as  the  close-helmet 
No.  H.85  in  the  Musee  dc  l'Armee.  This  was  shown  on  the 
armour  in  the  important  loan  exhibition  of  Greenwich  armour 
held  at  the  Tower  of  London  in  195  1  (Cat.  No.  2)  and  subse- 
quently remained  with  it  on  its  return  to  Paris.  In  fact,  not  only 
is  it  not  the  helmet  made  for  the  armour  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  for  regarding  it  as  English. 

Amongst  the  headpieces  in  the  Musee  dc  l'Armee  there  is  only 
one  that  could  possibly  belong  to  armour  G.46;  although  the 
fact  that  it  is  of  English  origin  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noted 
previously.  This  is  the  fine  armct  No.  H.57  (Nos.  2-6),  the  face- 
opening  of  which  is  bordered  by  a  pair  of  narrow  recessed  bands 
identical  to  those  bordering  the  main  edges  of  the  suit  (Nos.  6-7). 
It  is  unique  amongst  known  Greenwich  helmets  in  being  con- 
structed in  the  Italian  manner:  i.e.  with  the  cheekpieccs  hinged 
at  the  top  instead  of  at  the  rear,  and  also  in  having  a  brow-rein- 
force. As  on  all  Greenwich  armets,  however,  each  hinge  is 
attached  by  six  rivets  arranged  to  form  two  triangles.  The  skull  is 
rounded,  with  a  low  central  comb  and  a  broad  tail,  shaped 
closely  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  There  arc  no  holes  either  for  a 
crest-holder  or  a  rondel.  The  reinforce  covers  the  whole  of  the 
front  half  of  the  skull  to  which  it  is  secured  by  the  visor-pivots. 
It  is  decorated  with  shallow  cuspings  and  flanged  slightly  on  each 
side  to  protect  the  hinges  of  the  cheekpieccs.  The  deep  check- 
pieces  follow  the  shape  of  the  neck  and  chin,  and  flare  out 
slightly  towards  the  bottom  where  each  is  reinforced  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  steel  riveted  along  the  lower  edge.  The  left  one 
overlaps  the  right  in  front,  where  they  arc  locked  together  by 
means  of  a  small  stud.  The  face-opening  is  bordered  by  a  row  of 
lining-rivets  and  on  the  right  there  is  a  spring  catch  which  secures 
the  visor  in  the  closed  position.  The  one-piece  visor  of 'sparrow's 
beak'  form  has  the  characteristic  Greenwich  concave  profile  and  a 
single,  stepped  sight  divided  by  a  central  strip.  The  upper  edge  is 
decorated  with  shallow  cuspings  and  the  whole  of  the  area  below 
the  sight  is  pierced  with  small,  circular  ventilation-holes.  The 
visor-pivots  have  conical,  roscttc-shaped  heads. 

Any  doubt  that  the  helmet  is  of  Greenwich  origin  can  be 
speedily  dispelled  by  comparing  its  visor  with  that  of  the 
Gcnouilhac  armour  of  1  527  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  which, 
except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  made  111  two  pieces,  is  of  almost 
exactly  similar  form  (No.  X).  In  addition  both  helmets — and  both 
armours — have  the  same  double  recessed  borders. 

The  Paris  armour  came  originally  from  the  armoury  of  the 
Dues  dc  Bouillon  at  Sedan  and  is  possibly  the  one  which, 
according  to  a  tradition  apparently  already  current  in  the  late 
seventeenth  century,  belonged  to  Robert  III  dc  la  Marck  (1491- 
■537).  Seigneur  dc  Fleuranges,  called  I.'Avcnturcux.  In  the  article 
already  referred  to  Dr.  Beard  points  out  that  this  suit  and  Henry 
VIIl's  foot-combat  armour  No.  11.6  111  the  Tower  of  London 
(No.  9)  have  many  points  of  close  similarity.  He  suggests,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  former  should  be  dated  c.  [520-25  and  the  latter 
c.  1514  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  'without  doubt,  the  work  of 
either  the  Brussels  or  Milanese  smiths  whom  Henry  brought  to 
England  and  established  at  Southwark  between  1  5  1 1  and  15  14'. 
Both  of  these  dates  have  been  generally  accepted  but  a  re- 
examination of  the  evidence  suggests  that  they  should  be  modified 
slightly. 

The  foot-combat  armour,  because  of  the  special  purpose  for 
which  it  was  made,  has  many  features  not  found  on  any  other 
known  Greenwich  armour.  Nevertheless,  the  shape  and  con- 
struction of  the  cuirass  and,  above  all,  the  humped  pauldrons, 
composed  of  upward-lapping  lames  articulated  on  straps  only, 
leave  no  doubt  about  is  origin.  By  means  of  these  details  it  can 
be  linked  stylistically  to  the  two  'big'  armours  of  Henry  VIII 
111  the  Tower  of  London  and  at  Windsor  and,  through  them,  to 
the  'North'  and  'Worcester'  armours  at  the  Tower.  The  in- 
clusion of  a  drawing  of  the  last  named  in  the  Jacobe  Album  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  of  course  proves  beyond  question 
that  it  was  made  in  the  Almain  workshops  at  Greenwich.  If 
Dr.  Beard's  views  about  the  origin  of  the  foot-combat  armour  arc 
correct  therefore,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  style  which  makes 
the  later  products  of  the  Almain  armourers  so  easily  identifiable 
had  already  started  to  develop  at  Greenwich  before  they  arrived 
there  111  [515.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  accepted  generally  that  the 
armourers  of  Brussels  and  Milan  and  the  Almains  were  all,  at 
different  times,  members  of  the  one  armoury,  but  this  view  docs 
not  appear  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence. 

The  records  of  the  early  part  of  Henry  VIIl's  reign  show  that 
at  that  time  the  royal  armoury  was  a  loosely-knit  organisation, 
headed  by  the  Master  of  the  Armouries  but  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  virtually  independent  workshops.  One  of  these,  at  South- 
wark, was  operated  by  Filippo  de  Grampis  and  Giovanni  An;  ;<  lo 
Litta  of  Milan  who  on  the  10th  March,  1511  had  agreed  to  tnvel 
to  England  with  three  companions  to  work  for  the  king  (Archirio 
Storico  Lombardo,  Anno  XLI,  Milan  1914,  p.  225).  They  are  known 
here  only  from  an  entry  of  the  22nd  July,  [511,  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer  of  War  (P. P.O.,  E.36/1)  for  the  payment  of  their 
wages  of  jT6  1  3s.  4d.  plus  a  'reward'  of  £4.  and  two  hogsheads  of 
wine.  How  long  they  continued  to  work  for  the  king  after  this 
date  is  unknown'  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  had 
any  connection  with  the  Almains. 

The  same  volume  of  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  War  records 
that  on  the  18th  September,  ism,  John  Blewberry,  Yeoman 
of  the  Armouries,  was  paid  for  expenses  incurred  in  setting  up  a 
new  forge  at  Greenwich  for  certain  armourers  of  Brussels.  On  the 
following  day  he  was  paid  the  cost  of  'hiring  two  horses  for 
Copyn  e\  Peter  the  armorers';  lower  down  the  names  are  given 
in  full  as  Copyn  Watte  and  Peter  Fevers.  The  Books  of  Kings 
Payment  for  the  period  contain  a  number  of  entries  relating  to 
armours  supplied  for  the  king's  own  person  by  Jacob  (alias 
Copyn)  de  Watte  and  Peter  Fevers  and  separate  payments  of 
quarterly  wages  and  for  supplying  armours  continue  to  be  made 
to  both  men  after  the  arrival  of  the  Almains.  The  record  of  wage 
payments  shows  that  Fevers  died,  still  in  the  King's  employ, 

1.  It  is  possible  thai  one  of  them  (  ;  Filippo  dc  Grampis)  may  have  been  the  royal 
armourer  'Phillip  Savage,  Lombard  .  .  .  lately  deceased'  mentioned  in  a  gr.mt  of 
12th  May.  1514  (B.M.,  Egerton  MS.986). 
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between  Christmas,  1517  and  Easter,  1518  (P.R.O.  E. 36/215): 
and  on  the  10th  October,  15 18,  his  widow,  fohan,  was  paid 
^117  6s.  8d.  for  'certan  parccllcs  of  harnes  ...  as  vet  remayn  in 
the  shoppc  at  grenewiche  where  the  said  peter  wrought' (P.R.O. 
E.36/216). 

De  Watte  also  apparently  continued  to  work  for  the  king 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  between  [533  and  1540.  This  is 
established  by  an  undated  petition  (P.R.O.,  S.P.3  i\)  addressed 
to  Viscount  Lisle  as  Deputy  of  Calais,  a  position  which  he  held 
from  24th  March,  1533,  to  17th  April,  1540.  In  this.  Bowen 
Williamson,  'soldiour  and  Armorer'  of  Calais,  requested  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  raise  a  loan  from  amongst  the  members  of 
the  garrison  to  enable  him  to  purchase  'moch  goodly  harnes  .  .  . 
some  newly  redy  wrought  &  other  necessaries  vn  wrought' 
which  his  uncle,  'Late  Armorer  to  the  kinges  highnes  whose 
name  was  Jacob  Watt',  had  left  111  his  house  and  which  he  had 
instructed  his  executors  to  deliver  to  his  nephew  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

All  the  above  seems  to  indicate  that  Fevers  and  de  Watte 
were  independent  armourers  who,  although  each  received 
workshop  accommodation  and  a  retaining  fee,  supplied  their 
own  materials  for  which  they  were  later  reimbursed  by  the  king. 
Neither  of  them  is  mentioned  in  any  known  record  relating  to 
the  Almain  workshop  and  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
they  were  directly  connected  with  it  or  that  they  in  any  way 
influenced  the  style  of  the  armours  made  there. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Almain  workshop  has  been 
given  variously  as  1513.  '  5  14  and  1516.  The  earliest  reference  to 
the  armourers  in  the  Book  of  Kings  Payments,  however,  makes  it 
quite  clear  that  the  correct  date  is  1515.  On  the  1st  May  of  that 
year  John  Blewberry  was  paid  16  8s.  2d.  for  livery  for  'xj 
almayns  late  com  owte  of  almayn',  and  on  the  20th  May  the 
first  of  a  regular  scries  of  monthly  payments  for  'Stuff  &  wages' 
for  the  Almain  workshop  is  recorded  (P.R.O.,  E. 36/215).  A 
studv  of  these  pavmcnts  and  of  other  documents,  most  of  which 
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have  been  published  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cripps  Day  in  his  Fragmenta 
Armamentaria,  shows  that  the  Almains  formed  one  unit.  They 
were  all  under  the  control  of  a  single  master  workman,  they  all 
wore  the  same  livery,  and  their  materials  were  supplied  to  them 
by  the  king.  In  short,  whereas  before  there  had  only  been  groups 
of  independent  craftsmen  working  for  the  king  there  was  now 
also  an  organisation  which  can  really  be  described  as  a  Royal 
Workshop.  For  the  first  time,  therefore,  we  can  expect  some  sort 
of  continuity  of  traditions  and  style.  That  this  did  indeed  exist  to  a 
very  marked  degree  was  vividly  demonstrated  by  the  exhibition 
at  the  Tower  of  London  in  195 1  where  all  but  two  of  the  extant 
major  armours  made  in  the  Almain  workshop  could  be  seen 
together  in  one  place. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  foot-combat  armour  can  be 
connected  stylistically  with  the  armours  illustrated  in  the 
Jacobe  Album;  there  can  thus  be  little  doubt  that  it  too  was  made 
in  the  Almain  workshop.  It  must,  therefore,  date  from  after 
May,  15 15.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  clearly  one  of  the  earlier 
products  of  the  workshop  for  its  tendon-protectors  are  still  made 
in  one  with  the  coutcrs,  instead  of  separately  as  on  the  Genouilhac 
suit  of  1527  and  all  the  subsequent  ones.  In  addition,  the  helmet- 
comb  is  less  developed  and  the  tendon-protectors,  the  pauldrons 
and  the  side-wings  at  the  knees  are  less  boldly  formed  than  those 
on  the  Genouilhac  suit.  It  seems  fairly  safe  to  suggest,  therefore, 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  much  later  than  c.  1520. 

Additional  support  for  dating  the  foot-combat  armour  to  the 
period  15 15 — c.  1520  is  provided  by  a  comparison  of  its  measure- 
ments with  those  of  Henry's  silvered  and  engraved  armour 
(Tower,  II. 5),  formerly  thought  to  be  the  one  presented  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  in  1 5 14.  This  is  not  likely  to  date  from  before 
1 5 14  as  the  decoration  is  known  to  have  been  executed  by  Paul 
van  Vreland  of  Brussels  who  first  started  to  work  for  the  king  in 
that  year.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  armour  was  already  of 
some  age  when  it  was  decorated  but  not  very  probable  in  view 
of  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  decoration  and  also  of  the  king's 
tendency  to  put  on  weight.  The  horse-armour  decorated  en 
suite  is  described  in  a  document  of  1 5 19  (P.R.O.,  S. P. 1/29)  so 
that  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  armour  for  the  man  was 
also  in  existence  at  that  date.  In  tact,  the  long  steel  skirt  on  the 
armour,  resembling  those  found  on  a  group  of  Innsbruck  armours 
of  a  type  known  to  have  been  made  between  1509  and  1515, 
suggests  that  it  is  nearer  in  date  to  1514  than  to  1519. 

The  external  measurements  of  the  ankles  and  wrists  of  the 
silvered  armour  (iOj  in.,  iOj  in.)  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  foot-combat  suit  (io£  in.,  io-§  in.).  The  external 
waist-measurement  of  the  cuirass  of  the  former  (35!  in.),  how- 
ever, is  2j  in.  less  than  that  of  the  latter  (37I  in.).  The  fastenings 
nt  both  cuirasses  arc  of  a  type  rh.it  prevent  any  adjustment  of 
girth:  so  that,  although  the  difference  in  size  may  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  differences  in  shape  and  in  the  thickness  of  the 
metal,  it  seems  certain  that  the  foot-combat  suit  is  slightly  later 
in  date  than  the  silvered  one.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  it  was 
made  shortly  before  1520. 

Though  the  Paris  armour  has  certain  affinities  with  the 
Genouilhac  suit  of  1527  it  is  clearly  a  good  deal  earlier  in  date. 
Its  couters  are  still  made  in  one  piece  and  the  low-combed 
helmet-skull,  the  cuirass  and  the  metacarpal-  and  finger-plates  of 
the  left  gauntlet  arc  all  closely  similar  to  those  on  the  foot- 
combat  suit.  These  features  and  the  Italian  form  of  the  armet 
indicate  that  it,  too,  is  not  likely  to  be  much  later  in  date  than 
c.  1520. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Captain  Fernaux  and  M.  Robert- Jean  Charles 
for  granting  facilities  for  me  to  study  the  Musee  de  VArmie  helmet 
and  armour;  also  to  Mr.  Jack  Nisberg  for  photographing  them. 


9.  Foot-combat  armour  of  King  Henry  VIII;  Greenwich,  1515-C.1520. 
(Tower  of  London  Armouries.)  Ministry  of  Works  Copyright. 


Emilian  Painters 
of  the 

Seventeenth  Century 

BY  HUGH  HONOUR 

TH  E  recent  exhibition  of  works  by  Emilian  painters  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  held  in  the  Palazzo  dell'  Archiginnasio, 
Bologna,  was  the  third  in  the  now  famous  series  of  Bolognesc 
seicento  exhibitions  of  which  the  first  two  were  devoted  to  Guido 
Rem  (1954)  and  the  Carracci  (1956).  Plans  for  two  further  exhi- 
bitions have  also  been  announced :  a  Mostra  del  Classicismo, 
devoted  principally  to  Domenichino  and  Francesco  Albani  is 
promised  for  196 1,  and  a  Guercino  show  will  complete  the  series. 
Exhibitions  so  carefully  and  intelligently  planned  are  of  out- 
standing importance  to  every  student  of  Italian  art.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are  of  interest  only,  or  even 
mainly,  to  specialists,  for  the  Bolognese  painters  were  masters  of 
colour  and  the  sensuous  handling  of  paint  which  requires  no 
recondite  knowledge  to  appreciate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  series  of  exhibitions  has  already  helped  to  restore  the  Bolog- 
nese school  to  popular  esteem  in  Italy. 

The  Emilian  exhibition — Maestri  delta  Pittura  del  Seicento 
Emiliano —  consisted  of  155  paintings,  eight  by  leading  masters  of 
the  school  to  whom  special  shows  have  been  or  will  be  devoted, 
while  the  remainder  represent  thirty-three  artists  few  of  whose 
names  will  be  familiar  to  those  who  have  not  delved  in  the  pages 
of  Malvasia,  Zanotti  and  other  local  writers  of  the  period.  As  on 
previous  occasions  the  paintings  were  admirably  hung  with  due 
regard  to  historical  principles  and  the  visual  pleasure  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  exhibition  was  accompanied  by  a  fully  illustrated  cata- 
logue, exhaustively  documented  from  unpublished  manuscript 
sources  (notably  the  Oretti  MSS),  which  makes  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  Italian  art. 

In  some  respects  this  exhibition  was  more  enjoyable  than  its 
two  predecessors.  The  pictures  were  selected  to  display  the 
various  artists  at  their  best  and  since  the  Bolognese  were,  above 
all  else,  supremely  accomplished  technicians,  the  general  level 
of  pictorial  quality  was  remarkably  high.  The  exhibition  also 
revealed  that  they  were  colourists  of  exquisite  subtlety,  and  this 
aspect  of  their  work  must  have  come  as  a  surprise  even  to 
specialist  students  who  had  hitherto  been  able  only  to  glimpse  the 
paintings  through  heavy  veils  of  dirt  and  varnish,  skied  in  art 
galleries  or  hidden  in  dim  corners  of  Emilian  churches.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  exhibits  had  been  specially  cleaned  for  the 
occasion  and  were  therefore  to  be  seen  in  their  pristine  brilliance 
for  the  first  time  in  three  centuries. 


1.  Joseph  and  the  Wife  of  Potiphar.  By  Carlo  Cignani 
(1628-1719),  99  ■  99  cm.  Gemalde  Galerie,  Dresden. 
This  work  was  executed  in  the  late  1670's  for 
Contarini,  Procurator  of  S.  Marco,  Venice. 


The  exhibition  was  divided  into  two  main  parts,  the  first  of 
which  was  reserved  for  the  Bolognesc  proper  while  the  second 
was  devoted  to  the  Emilians — painters  from  Parma,  Modena  and 
Ferrara.  With  the  exception  of  Mastelletta,  all  the  Bolognesc 
were  in  some  degree  influenced  by  the  leading  masters  of  the 
school,  notably  Ludovico  Carracci  and  Guido  Reni.  But  they 
were  by  no  means  slavishly  dependent  on  them.  Indeed,  their 
individuality,  not  to  say  eccentricity,  is  more  often  apparent  than 
their  academicism.  Even  Francesco  Gessi  who  has  invariably  been 
dismissed  as  a  mediocre  imitator  of  Guido  Reni  appears  to  have 
developed  a  personal  style  and  to  have  employed  a  peculiarly 
individual  palette.  While  Elisabetta  Sirani  who  enjoyed  an 
eighteenth-century  succes  de  scandale  as  Guido's  'favourite  pupil  — 
though  she  was  only  four  at  the  time  of  his  death — and  was 
commonly  supposed  to  have  devoted  herself  largely  to  fabri- 
cating copies  of  her  'master's'  work,  is  shown  by  a  late  Madonna 
(No.  5)  to  have  been  as  strongly  influenced  by  Carlo  Cignani. 

Among  the  Bolognese  artists  Giovanni  Andrea  Donducci, 
called  Mastelletta,  stands  out  for  the  weird  Elsheimer-like  fantasy 
of  his  landscape  backgrounds.  He  was  represented  by  seven 
pictures,  including  a  previously  unknown  Rest  on  the  Flight  into 
Egypt  from  the  E.  Schapiro  Collection.  Mastelletta's  love  of 
mystical  fantasy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  shared  by  his 
contemporaries  whose  works  are  generally  marked  by  the 
solidity  of  their  figures  and  the  restraint  and  suavity  of  their 
compositions.  These  qualities  arc  notable  in  the  work  of  Alessan- 
dro  Tiarini  who  is  particularly  distinguished  for  his  cool  twilight 
colour  schemes  of  greys  and  mauves.  Carlo  Cignani  whose 
"Noble,  Bold  manner  and  Bright  Colouring'  was  admired  by 
Jonathan  Richardson  (and  consequently  by  later  eighteenth- 
century  cognoscenti)  was  represented  by  five  pictures.  These 
included  a  very  substantial  Charity  from  a  private  collection  in 
Bologna  and  the  lovely  Grcuzc-likc  i'lora  from  Modena,  which 
it  was  a  joy  to  sec  without  its  hideous  nineteenth-century  frame. 
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4-  The  Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  By  Simone  Cantarini  (1612-1648),  so  66.5  cm.  Doria 
Pamphilj  Collection,  Rome.  Painted  .ibout  1640. 

5.  Madonna  and  Child.  By  Elisabetta  Sirani  (1638-1665),  y2  •  75  cm.  Private  collection, 
Bologna.  This  work  is  signed  and  dated  1665. 

6.  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula.  By  Lorenzo  Pasinelli  (1629-1700),  177  x  229.5  cm.  Aldro- 
vandi  Marescotti  Collection,  Bologna.  Although  tins  composition  owes  much  to  Ludovico 
Carracci's  painting  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Pinacoteca  at  Bologna  (dated  1592),  the  light- 
ness of  handling  and  the  limpid  freshness  of  the  colour  clearly  anticipate  the  eighteenth  century. 

7.  David.  Attributed  to  Lorenzo  Pasinelli,  112.5  x  95  cm.  Cremonini  Tambun  Collection, 
Bologna.  This  composition  appears  to  have  enjoyed  great  popularity,  for  it  is  known  in 
several  versions,  but  the  authorship  remains  something  ot  a  mystery.  The  names  ot 
Cerolamo  Forabosco,  Ciuido  Cagnacci.  and  Donato  Creti,  besides  that  ot  Pasinelli,  have  at 
various  times  been  suggested. 

8.  Landscape  with  Ruins  and  Figures.  By  (iiovan  Gioseffo  Santi  (1644-1719),  132  >  99.5  cm., 
signed  and  dated  1685.  Pinacoteca  Civico,  Imola.  One  of  a  group  of  four  paintings  which 
might  almost  be  mistaken  for  mid-eighteenth  century  works. 
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Q.  David.  By  Giovanni  Antonio  Burnni  (1656-1727), 
236.5  [37.5  cm.  S.  Salvatore,  Bologna.  Painted 
about  1690  as  a  pendant  to  G.  M.  Crespi's  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  probably  influenced  by  that  work.  This 
was  one  of  the  many  pictures  especially  restored  for 
the  exhibitK>n. 


10.  Cleopatra.  Signed  by  Guido  Cagnacci  (1601-1681), 
120  158  cm.  Spiridon  Collection,  Rome.  Probably 
painted  in  Vienna  c.  1660,  this  work  is  closely  connected 
with  Cagnacci's  more  conventional  Death  of  Cleopatra 
in  the  Kunsthistorisch.es  Museum,  Vienna. 


11.  Still-life.  Attributed  to  Guido  Cagnacci,  68.5  X 
51.2  cm.  Pinacoteca  Comunale,  Forli.  The  work  has  a 
certain  similarity  with  a  painting  of  poppies  sometimes 
attributed  to  Caravaggio  in  the  Boston  Museum. 
Until  the  still-life  paintings  of  Central  and  North 
Italian  artists  have  received  closer  study  its  authorship 
must  remain  dubious. 


12.    The  Lute-Player.    By   Giuseppe   Maria  Crespi 
1747),  121  x  152.5  cm.  Vitale  Bloch  Collection, 
.  A  previously  unpublished  work  by  this  artist 
exerted  a  profound  influence  on  his  Venetian 
pupil  G.  B.  Piazzetta. 


Another  artist  whose  works  fall  into  the  second  half  of  the 
century,  Lorenzo  Pasinelli,  was  revealed  as  a  master  of  matiere. 
His  circular  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  might  almost  be  mistaken 
for  a  Fragonard,  so  light  and  delicate  is  the  touch,  so  soft  his 
colour  scheme  of  powdery  greys  and  pinks.  In  contrast,  Giovanni 
Antonio  Burrini,  who  lived  into  the  eighteenth  century,  painted 
with  a  thick  buttery  impasto  and  employed  a  palette  of  Venetian 
richness. 

Apart  from  Annibale  Carracci  and  the  other  members  of  the 
'big  six',  to  whom  a  single  room  was  devoted,  the  most  impor- 
tant artists  in  the  exhibition  appeared  to  be  Simone  Cantarini 
and  Giuseppe  Maria  Crespi.  Cantarini  was  a  pupil  of  Guido  Reni 
with  whose  works  his  own  have  occasionally  been  confused, 
despite  his  personal  and  easily  recognisable  style.  Ten  o  I  his 
sonorous  compositions  were  shown,  including  the  idyllic  Rest  on 
the  Flight  into  Foypt  (No.  4),  a  very  spirited  Atalanta  (strikingly 
different  from  Guido's  famous  moonlit  rendering  of  the  same 
subject),  an  impressively  simple  St.  Joseph  from  Pesaro  and  the 
magnificent  Adoration  of  the  Magi  from  the  collection  of  the 
Marchesa  Andrea  Torrigiani  Salina.  In  all  these,  his  firm  handling 
and  rich  juicy  palette  arc  well  displayed.  Crespi,  to  whom  a  small 
but  excellent  one-man  show  was  devoted  in  1948,  is  a  better 


known  artist,  though  his  importance  is  still  under-estimated.  He 
was  represented  by  four  works  including  Mr.  Denis  Mahon's 
lovely  nocturnal  Noli  me  Tangere  and  the  hitherto  unknown  Lute 
Player  (No.  12)  which  so  clearly  anticipates  the  genre  scenes  of 
his  Venetian  pupil,  G.  B.  Piazzetta,  as  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
authorship  of  some  of  them. 

In  the  Emilian  rooms  Bartolomeo  Schcdoni's  bold  and  some- 
what harsh  religious  pictures  from  Parma  and  Naples  could  not 
tail  to  catch  the  eye,  for  he  had  the  abrupt  technique  of  a  poster 
painter.  However,  a  sweetly  Correggesque  Holy  Family  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Denis  Mahon  revealed  that  he  could  occasion- 
ally paint  with  far  greater  subtlety  and  morbidezza.  Giovanni 
Lanfranco,  whose  most  important  works  were  executed  111  Rome 
and  Naples,  was  represented  by  eight  early  pieces  in  which  his 
debt  to  the  Bolognese  masters  is  very  evident.  But  perhaps  the 
most  interesting,  certainly  the  most  startling,  of  the  Emilian 
painters  in  the  exhibition  was  Guido  Cagnacci,  He  specialized 
111  nudes  of  an  alarming  solidity  and  fleshiness  (No.  10).  In  his 
ceiling  decorations,  he  performed  the  most  complicated  tricks  of 
perspective  with  a  conjuror's  sleight  of  hand.  Nine  works 
displayed  the  varied  talents  of  this  intriguing  and  strangely  little 
known  artist. 
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A  Tapestry  Portrait  of 
George  II 


WORKSHOPS  engaged  in  the  production  of  tapestry 
wall-hangings  have  normally  employed  craftsmen  of 
varying  degrees  of  skill,  of  whom  the  greater  number  weave  the 
backgrounds,  dresses  and  other  accessories  which  are  depicted, 
while  the  most  accomplished  worker — often  the  head  of  the 
workshop — concentrates  on  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  part 
of  the  work,  the  weaving  of  the  faces.  It  is  only  this  class  of  very 
experienced  specialists  who  have  possessed  the  necessary  skill  for 
the  production  of  satisfactory  portraiture  in  terms  of  warp  and 
weft.  For  tins  reason  individual  portraits  in  tapestry,  although 
they  have  been  made  since  the  seventeenth  century  in  most 
countries  which  have  possessed  a  tapestry- weaving  industry, 
have  always  remained  a  relatively  rare  genre.  Among  the  best 
known  of  tapestry  portraits  are  those  produced  by  Cozette  at  the 
Gobelins  in  the  later  eighteenth  century,  but  good  specimens  have 
also  been  produced  in  England.  Notable  among  the  latter  is  the 
excellent  tapestry  portrait  at  Ingestre  Hall  of  Sir  Francis  Crane, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Tapestry  Works  at  Mortlake  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

An  unusually  interesting  and  well-documented  example  of  the 
type  is  the  tapestry  portrait  of  George  II,  now  in  the  possession  of 
H.  Blairman  and  Sons,  23  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.i.  The 
King  is  depicted  wearing  robes  and  the  chain  of  the  Order  of  the 
(iarter;  the  weaving,  in  silk  and  wool,  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
the  delicately  shaded  colours  remain  remarkably  fresh.  The 
portrait  is  set  off  to  advantage  by  its  fine  original  frame,  which 
bears  painted  inscriptions  providing  very  full  information  about 
the  origin  of  the  piece.  These  inscriptions  read  as  follows: 
The  Workemanship  of  John  Vanbeaver 
Ye  Famous  Tapistry  Weaver 
Alexr  Riky 
Master 

Rich'1  Whelling  |  Wardens 
Will'"  Beasley  1  A.I).  1738 
With  regard  to  John  Van  Beaver,  some  additional  facts  can  be 
a.lduced.  In  the  Bank  of  Ireland  (formerly  the  Parliament  House), 
Dublin,  hang  two  tapestries  representing  the  Defence  of  London- 
derry and  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  These  tapestries  are  the  only 
identified  wall-hangings  produced  in  a  tapestry  workshop 
directed  by  Robert  Baillie,  a  Dublin  upholsterer.  In  1727, 
Baillie  presented  to  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  a  petition  stating 
that  he  had  'at  great  Expense,  brought  into  this  Kingdom  from 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Flanders,  a  sufficient  number  of  exceed- 
ing good  Tapestry- Weavers,  who,  since  their  Arrival,  have  made 
several  suits  of  Tapestry',  and  proposing  that  his  workshop  should 
be  employed  to  weave  six  hangings  for  the  decoration  of  the  new 
building  for  the  House  of  Lords  which  was  then  projected.1  Of 
the  set  of  six  tapestries  proposed,  only  the  two  mentioned  above 
were  executed.  I  hey  were  hung  in  the  building  for  which  they 


were  designed  in  1733.  In  the  border  of  one  of  these  hangings 
appear  two  inscriptions:  'Ion  Van  Beaver  F'  and  'R.B.D.  1732'. 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  Van  Beaver  was  the  principal 
craftsman  of  Baillie's  workshop,  an  idea  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  presence  in  the  border  of  each  tapestry  of  three  portraits  in 
oval  medallions,  which  are  very  close  in  style  to  the  portrait  of 
George  II.  Indeed,  the  portrait  of  William  III  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  tapestry  is  almost  identical  with  the  latter. 

To  judge  from  his  name,  Van  Beaver  was  evidently  a  Fleming. 
Of  his  career  before  his  arrival  in  Dublin  nothing  is  known;  he 
was  presumably  among  the  weavers  invited  from  overseas  by 
Baillie  before  1727.  He  seems  to  have  found  congenial  surround- 
ings and  a  receptive  market  in  Dublin,  for  he  stayed  on  there 
after  the  conclusion  of  Baillie's  enterprise  and  mounted  his  own 
workshop.  He  several  times  competed  for — and  won — the 
premiums  offered  for  tapestry  weaving  by  the  Dublin  Society, 
and  in  this  connection  several  tapestries  from  Ins  workshop  are 
mentioned  in  the  records — 'The  Feast  of  Bacchus'  in  1743,  'a  head 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland'  in  1746,  and  an  'Historical  Piece  of 
Meleager  and  the  killing  of  the  Boar,  fit  for  the  back  of  a  Settee' 
in  1748.  None  of  these  has  yet  been  identified.  Van  Beaver  died 
in  Dublin  in  1752. 

The  three  other  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  frame  of 
the  portrait  were  the  officers  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  of 
Weavers  for  the  year  1738.  In  the  Minute  Books  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, under  the  date  1st  January,  1738,  the  portrait  is  expressly 
mentioned:  'Agreed  that  the  Master  shall  buy  a  frame  and  glass 
for  the  picture  of  his  present  Majesty  King  George  the  Second 
which  is  wrought  in  Tapestry  and  was  made  a  present  of  by  John 
Van  bever  to  the  Corporation'.  The  handsome  frame  in  carved 
and  gilt  wood  was  evidently  made  locally.  Its  decorative  idiom 
and  many  of  the  ornamental  details  are  identical  with  those  found 
in  the  borders  of  the  House  of  Lords  tapestries  already  mentioned. 
The  portrait  hung  for  many  years  over  the  fireplace  of  the  princi- 
pal room  of  the  Weavers'  Hall.  It  was  eventually  purchased  from 
the  Weavers'  Corporation  by  Mr.  Richard  Atkinson  and 
remained  until  recently  at  Atkinson's  Poplin  Warehouse,  College 
Green,  Dublin. 

This  tapestry  portrait  and  its  frame  compose  a  unique  ensemble 
the  interest  of  which  is  much  enhanced  by  an  unusually  complete 
historical  pedigree. 

1.  This  quotation,  and  other  facts  relating  to  Van  Beaver,  arc  taken  from  two 
articles  by  Ada  K.  Longfield:  History  of  Tapestry-Making  in  Ireland  in  the  ijth  and 
1 8//1  Centuries,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland, 
LXVIII,  1938,  pp.  91-105;  Some  tapestry  Makers  in  Ireland,  in  the  Burlington 
Magazine,  LXXXV,  1944,  pp.  250-257.  The  tapestry  portrait  of  George  II  has 
often  been  mentioned  in  the  literature  of  tapestry-weaving,  e.g.  by  W.  G.  Thom- 
son, A  History  of  Tapestry,  p.  497,  and  H.  C.  Marillier,  English  Tapestries  of  the  iSf/i 
Century,  p.  98. 
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This  important  silk  and  wool  tapestry  portrait  of  King  George  II,  contained  in  its  original  carved  and  gilt 
wood  frame,  makes  a  unique  ensemble.  The  unusually  good  documentation  which  accompanies  it  records 
th  il  it  was  woven  in  1738  in  the  Dublin  workshops  of  Robert  Baillie  by  John  Van  Beaver. 
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The  Bowcock  Bowl:  1759.  Diam.  8  in.  British  Museum  (Cat.  No.  125).  Most  finely  painted  in 
underglaze  blue,  this  bowl  has  the  rare  powdered-blue  ground,  copied  from  the  Cliinesc.  The  initials 
'I  B'  on  the  side  and  the  inscription  on  the  base  testify  that  it  was  made  for  John  Bowcock,  clerk  ot 
the  factory.  Inside,  he  is  portrayed  holding  a  punch-bowl. 


_    '  -•/' 


I.  Thomas  Frye  (1710-1762):  self-portrait,  from  an  unfinished 
etching  in  the  British  Museum.  Born  near  Dublin,  Frye  settled  in 
London  about  1738,  an  established  painter  and  engraver.  Six  years 
later,  he  became  the  first  British  subject  to  discover  the  secret  of 
making  porcelain  and  from  1744-59  he  devoted  himself  to 
improving  the  products  of  the  Bow  porcelain  manufactory, 
which  he  had  helped  to  found. 


Thomas  Frye  and  Bow  Porcelain 


TO  commemorate  the  bicentenary  of  the  retirement  of 
Thomas  Frye,  manager  of  the  Bow  factory  and  the  first 
British  subject  to  discover  the  secret  of  making  porcelain,  the 
British  Museum  will  hold  a  special  exhibition  of  documentary 
material  in  the  King  Edward  VII  Gallery  for  six  months. 

All  the  known  dated  specimens  of  Bow  porcelain1  have  been 
brought  together  from  public  and  private  collections.  Some 
pieces  have  come  from  America.  Around  these  twenty-six  fixed 
points,  spanning  the  period  1750- 1770,  which  is  almost  the  entire 
life  of  the  Bow  factory,  related  pieces  of  Bow  have  been  grouped 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  possible  to  see  for  the  first  time  the 
output  of  the  factory  historically.  Mr.  Aubrey  Toppin  has 
generously  lent  from  his  collection  of  wasters  discovered  by  him 
on  the  kiln  site  in  192 1 ;  engravings  and  other  MS.  source  material 
are  exhibited,  including  the  earliest  recorded  reference  to  an 
actual  piece  of  Bow  porcelain  (a  bill  dated  21  February,  1749/50, 
from  the  Toppin  Collection).  Along  with  figures  of  great  rarity 
appear  the  more  homely  blue-and-white  table-wares,  for  which  a 
more  accurate  dating  is  now  possible. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  published  a  Cata- 
logue,2 in  which  the  Introduction  gives  a  concise  up-to-date 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Bow  factory,  dealing  in  some  detail 
with  its  early  connections  with  the  American  colonies.  As  a  result 
of  having  all  the  documentary  material  in  one  room,  a  solution 
can  be  suggested  for  some  of  the  problems,  especially  of  the  early 
period.  Every  documentary  piece  is  illustrated  in  the  Catalogue 
together  with  a  detail  of  the  inscription  or  date. 

The  Exhibition3  will  open  on  Tuesday,  6th  October. 

1  There  are  three  dated  pieces,  which  have  not  been  borrowed,  because  they  are 
already  represented  in  the  exhibition. 

2  The  Catalogue,  containing  56  illustrations  and  priced  5s.  od.,  can  be  obtained  by 
post  through  the  Publications  Office,  British  Museum,  London,  W.C.I. 

3  Planned  to  open  in  June,  1959,  the  exhibition  had  to  be  postponed  owing  to 
the  printing  strike  which  has  delayed  the  production  of  the  Catalogue. 


2.  Tankard:  before  1750.  H.  ${  in.  Lent  by  Dr.  J.  Aiuslic  (Cat.  No.  8). 
One  ot  a  small  group  ot  enamelled  table-wares,  which  can  be  attributed 
to  the  very  first  years  of  the  factory's  life,  i.e.  before  the  earliest  dated 
Bow  porcelain,  1750. 
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3.  Fisher-Girl  and  Gallant:  about  1750.  H.  j\  in.  Lent  by 
D.  A.  MacAlister  (Cat.  No.  48a).  The  only  known  example  of  this 
beautiful  model,  apart  from  a  coloured  fragment  in  the  Toppin 
Collection  (also  in  this  exhibition),  this  figure  is  similar  in  modelling 
and  quality  to  the  Kitty  Clive  figure  dated  1750,  which  has  been  lent 

by  the  Fitzwilliani  Museum. 

4.  Negress  with  Basket:  1750.  H.  8|  in.  Lent  by  Mrs.  S.J.  Katz 
(Cat.  No.  44).  Of  greyisli-white  appearance,  this  piece  is  wholly 
undecorated.  Among  the  nine  recorded  pieces  of  Bow  dated  1750,  it  is 
the  only  example,  apart  from  the  1750  Martin  Bowl,  which  does  not 
have  a  markedly  ord/Hy-white  appearance. 

5.  Eward  Vernon  Inkpot:  1752.  Diam.  2i  hi.  Lent  by  the  Brighton 
Museum  (Cat.  No.  30).  Decorated  in  underglaze  blue  in  the  Chinese 
style  by  an  accomplished  painter,  this  dated  example  is  a  key-piece  for 

the  chronology  of  Bow  'blue-and-white'. 
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10.  The  Craft  Bowl:  1760.  Diam.  S.6  in.  British  Museum  (Cat.  No.  111) 
Enamelled  inside  with  the  floral  monogram  of  Thomas  Craft,  this  bowl 
has  survived  with  its  original  box,  on  the  lid  of  which  is  a  lengthy 
statement  signed  by  Craft  and  dated  1790,  containing  much  information 
about  the  How  factory,  where  he  had  been  a  painter. 

11.  The  Ambler  Mug:  1762.  H.  3!  in.  Lent  by  the  National  Museum 
of  Wales,  Cardiff.  (Cat.  No.  129).  This  rather  ordinary  example  of 
underglaze  blue  table-ware  is  a  key-piece  in  the  dating  ot  Bow's  large 
output  of 'blue-and-white'  wares  because  ot  its  dated  inscription: 
'Mrs.  Ann  Ambler  1762'. 

12.  The  Pennyfeat(h)er  Mug:  1770.  H.  5!  111.  Lent  by  the  I  'ictoria  ami 
Albert  Museum  (Cat.  No.  140).  Skilfully  painted  in  underglaze  blue- 
by  the  same  hand  as  the  1770  Robert  Crowther  plates  (also  in  this 
exhibition),  this  Mug  is  inscribed:  'JOSEPH  c\  MARCRET 
PENNYFEATEK  April  1770'.  Its  high  quality  is  remarkable  so  late 

in  the  factory's  life. 
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6.  The  Target  Flower-Pot:  1754.  H.  5?  in.  British  Museum  (Cat.  No. 
62).  Enamelled  flower-sprays  hide  fire-cracks  and  flaws  in  this  ambitious 
piece,  which  is  inscribed  on  the  base:  Thos.  t\  Ann  Target  July  atH  1754. 

7.  William  Pether  Cream-Jug:  r 7 s 4 .  H.  3]  in.  Lent  by 
Dr.  Bernard  Watney,  F.S.A.  (Cat.  No.  Si).  Painted  in  underglaze  blue 
and  inscribed  'W.  Pether,  May  10..  1754',  this  piece  was  made  for  the 
famous  mezzotint  engraver  when  he  was  only  about  sixteen  and  still  a 

pupil  ot  Frye. 

8.  Shepherd:  1757.  H.  10  111.  Lent  by  J.  MacHarg,  Esq.  (Cat.  No.  101). 

Brilliantly  enamelled,  with  the  inscription:  'I  B  1757'  on  the  bagpipes, 
this  attractive  figure  was  probably  made  for  John  Bowcock,  the  clerk 
and  sales  representative  of  the  Bow  factory,  whose  MS.  notes  contain 

so  much  information  about  the  factory. 

9.  The  Handel  Vase:  1759.  H.  7  111.  Britisli  Museum  (Cat.  No.  104). 
One  of  several  items  made  at  Bow  to  commemorate  the  death  of  the 
composer,  Handel,  on  14  April,  1759,  this  particular  vase  was  probably 
made  for,  or  by,  Thomas  Frye  himself,  as  it  bears  the  enamelled 
initials  'TF'  (like  many  of  his  engravings). 
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The  Romantics  come  to  Town 


1.  Peter  Gabriel  Wickenberg.  Axel  at  the  Grave  of  Maria  (National- 
museum,  Stockholm),  46  •  36  cm.  One  of  the  examples  of  Swedish  art  in 
the  exhibition.  The  more  sentimental  side  of  romanticism  is  illustrated  in 
this  theme  from  one  of  the  popular  novels  of  the  time,  1834,  when  it 
was  painted. 

2.  John  Runciman.  King  Lear  in  the  Storm  (National  Gallery  of 
Scotland),  17A  24  in.  The  Shakespearean  tragedies  were  a  splendid 
source  book  for  the  romantics.  Here  the  Scottish  artist  has  chosen  a  moment 
which  combines  wildness  in  nature  and  in  the  old  man's  madness  and 
expressed  it  to  the  full. 


THE  fifth  exhibition  in  the  series  being  held  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Council  of  Europe,  and  planned  to  demonstrate  the 
interrelationship  of  European  culture,  is  the  foremost  event  in 
the  London  Art  World  this  summer,  showing,  as  it  does,  both  at 
the  Tate  Gallery  and  at  the  Arts  Council  Galleries  in  St.  James's 
Square.  It  has  been  organised  by  the  Arts  Council  on  behalf  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  Wisely  the  theme  chosen  is  'The  Romantic 
Movement',  for  that  aesthetic  impulse  approximately  given  to 
1 780-1 8  50  was  pre-eminently  British  and  entirely  suited  to  the 
British  artistic  temperament. 

In  the  pendulum  swing  between  the  static  formalism  of  classi- 
cism and  the  dynamics  of  romanticism  in  all  the  arts,  the  pull  of 
the  British  spirit  takes  us  further  out  in  the  romantic  direction  and 
holds  us  there  for  longer  periods.  In  our  literature  this  is  most 
marked  and  has  resulted  in  our  two  most  splendid  epochs:  the 
Elizabethan,  and  that  of  the  Romantic  Revival  which  belongs  to 
the  period  under  review  at  these  shows.  It  is  a  quiet,  deep  roman- 
ticism, the  more  potent  in  that  it  is  almost  subconscious.  The 
French  poets  and  painters  deliberately  adopted  the  title,  Roman- 
tics; our  own  used  such  terms  as  'The  Lake  Poets',  'a  natural 
painter'  to  express  their  revolt  against  artifice  and  academic  rules. 
The  Augustan  Age  here,  for  all  its  wonderful  achievement — an 
achievement  rendered  supremely  impressive  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  tremendous  wealth  of  the  country  at  the  period — was  brief. 
Its  legacy  in  architecture  was,  and  is,  magnificent,  but  the  archi- 
tects and  fine  craftsmen  of  the  time  established  themselves  in  the 
teeth  of  a  fierce  and  growing  opposition.  Soon  the  picturesque, 
the  landscape  park,  chinoiserie,  every  tiling  which  was  natural, 
asymmetrical,  and  even  bizarre  swung  back  into  favour. 

In  painting,  the  Claudes  and  Poussins,  trophies  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  Grand  Tour,  were  established  as  the  acme  of  urbane 
Taste;  but  Wilson,  left  to  himself,  painted  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  Gainsborough  his  loose-structured  'landskips',  the  topo- 
graphical watercolourists  strayed  out  of  the  gentlemen's  parks  and 
revelled  in  the  rural  English  scene  under  the  undisciplined  English 
skies.  The  facade  of  classicism  cracked  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
erected,  and  the  way  was  open  to  the  actual,  if  unavowed, 
Romantic  painters  and  the  supreme  achievements  of  Turner  and 
Constable  which  rightly  dominate  the  current  exhibition. 

Naturally  in  a  show  planned  to  include  the  whole  art  of  Europe 
of  the  period  there  is  much  else.  It  begins,  indeed,  with  precursors 
as  far  back  as  Rubens,  whose  Hero  and  Leandcr  is  brilliantly 
romantic  alike  in  theme  and  manner  two  centuries  earlier,  and 
Alexander  Cozens  who  lifted  his  eyes  unto  the  hills  in  the  heyday 
of  classicism.  Delacroix,  most  self-conscious  of  the  French 
Romantics,  clearly  links  with  Rubens:  the  dynamism  of  the 
swirling  forms,  the  impetuosity  of  the  brush-strokes,  the 
brilliance  of  colour,  all  are  common  to  the  two  masters;  and  in 
theme  both  took  delight  in  such  violence  as  battles  of  horsemen 
or  such  a  subject  as  The  Lion  Hunt  could  provide. 

Violence:  that  is  a  recurring  note.  Goya  and  a  host  of  others 
found  it  in  the  horrors  of  war;  Salvator  Rosa  and  his  like  in 
bandits  amid  their  sinister  environment  of  mountains  and  caves; 
Turner  in  the  elementary  fury  of  nature  in  storm,  preferably  at  sea 
where  all  the  unleashed  powers  warred  against  mankind  and 
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3.  John  Martin.  Manfred  on  thejungfrau 

(Birmingham  Art  Gallery),  watercolour,  15  x  21 J  in. 
Martin,  who  outrivalled  Turner  in  popularity  in  his 
day,  was  the  most  deliberate  of  English  romantic 
painters.  His  vast  canvases  of  flood,  fire,  and 
destruction,  as  his  incidents  from  romantic  literature, 
encompass  all  the  elements  of  romantic  art. 


4.  Karl  Phillip  Fohr.  The  Knight  in  front  of  a 
Charcoal-Burner's  Hut  (Berlin  Nationalgalerie), 
canvas,  20^  X  251  in.  The  romantic  literature  of 
the  period  itself  provided  subjects  for  the  painters, 
but  romanticism  moves  perilously  near  to 
illustration  when  the  spirit  weakens.  Fohr,  tragically 
drowned  when  he  was  only  twenty-three,  painted 
this  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


5.  Heinrich  Fuseli.  The  Murdered  Woman  and 

the  Furies  (Kunsthaus,  Zurich),         •  61  f  in. 
The  horrific  was  part  of  the  romantic  passion. 
The  exhibition  has  a  whole  gallery  devoted  to  the 
theme,  and  Fuseli  made  it  very  much  his  own  in 
his  wildly  theatrical  style. 


6.  Nils  Jacob  Blommer.  The  Water-Sprite  and 
Agir's  Daughters  (Nationalmuseum.  Stockholm), 
canvas,  45 J  X  58 J  in.  Another  anecdotal  work, 
painted  in  1850,  and  in  this  instance  illustrating  a 
typically  romantic  Northern  myth. 


7.  f.  M.  W.  >truction  of 
Sodom  (Tate  Ga  ivas,  57  X  93  in. 
In  such  paintin  the  famous  Slave 
Ship  loaned  froi  >ston  to  the  exhibition, 
Turner  accepts  challenge  to  the  painter  of 
the  elemental  fury  of  nature. 

8.  Delacroix.  The  Lion  Hunt  (Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston),  canvas,  35^  X  44;^  in. 
Greatest  of  the  French  Romantics,  Delacroix 
takes  one  of  Rubens'  own  themes  and  creates  a 
work  of  violent  movement  and  dynamic 
rhythms. 


each  other;  Turner  again  and  John  Martin  in  the  legendary  des- 
truction of  cities  by  flood  or  fire;  others  in  the  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  romantic  poets  and  writers.  In  all  this  the 
manner  as  well  as  the  literary  and  story-telling  matter  has  the 
characteristics  of  pure  romanticism,  the  urgency  of  the  spirit  and 
mind  lashing  the  visible  form  into  turmoil. 

Surprisingly  the  truly  Gothic  North  and  the  Teutonic  genius, 
although  fundamentally  more  purely  romantic  than  the  British, 
make  a  rather  tame  contribution.  The  truth  is  that  this  part  of  the 
world  has  never  made  any  first-rate  offering  to  pictorial  art. 
There  are  loans  from  Berlin  and  Stockholm,  and  names  such  as 
Nils  Blommer  and  Karl  Phillip  Fohr,  but  their  works  belong  to 
that  category  of  rather  tepid  story-telling  illustration  which  was 
destined  almost  to  destroy  nineteenth-century  art  and  in  fact 
resulted  in  the  reaction  of  the  Impressionists.  Their  presence  in 
the  exhibition,  and  much  else  that  historically  had  to  be  included, 
however,  will  introduce  names  little  known  in  Britain;  even 
though  they  mark  the  decline  of  the  movement  into  the  anecdotal 
and  that  loss  of  vitality  in  technique  which  makes  the  painting 
sadly  smooth  and  photographic. 

The  British  contribution  remains  the  outstanding  one.  Its 
unselfconsciousness  is  itself  a  virtue.  Constable  making  a  sketch 
of  Admiral's  Lodge  at  Hampstead  (he  was  later  to  work  it  up  into 
the  picture  he  called  The  Romantic  House)  invests  it  with  the 
thrill  of  his  own  intense  feeling  as  he  saw  it  suddenly  set  against  a 
bank  of  dark  storm  cloud  with  a  rainbow  arching  across  it.  This 
is  the  poetic  romanticism  which  really  matters  and  which,  when 
it  can  be  interpreted  into  painting,  yields  the  excitement,  the 
movement,  the  sense  of  mystery,  the  majesty,  even  the  awe, 
which  gives  romanticism  its  meaning  and  marvel.  In  this  exhi- 
bition, alike  at  the  Tate  Gallery  and  at  St.  James's  Square,  that 
supreme  quality  is  the  thing  to  which  we  thrill,  and  its  ever- 
recurring  presence  in  different  aspects  of  our  own  painting  shows 
how  basically  we  respond  to  the  romantic  mood. 


9.  William  Mulready.  The  Seven  Ages  of  Man  (Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum),  canvas,  35$  45  in.  Mulready  was  one  of  the  Victorian 
Olympians  before  lus  death  111  [863.  This  work,  though  it  turns  to 
Shakespeare  for  its  subject  has  a  literal  rather  than  a  romantic  spirit.  It  was 
painted  in  [838  but  belongs  in  spirit  to  the  later  period  when  the  drive  of 
romanticism  was  passing. 


10.  John  Constable.  The  White 
House,  Hampstead  (Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum),  o|  X  in. 
Constable  found  his  romance  simply 
in  the  devotion  to  natural  truth  which 
informs  his  whole  life  work.  We  have 
come  to  realise  that  the  spirit  of  his 
genius  is  enshrined  in  the  direct 
sketches  rather  than  in  the  final 
academic  studies  created  from  them 
in  the  studio. 

11.  Rubens.   Hero   and  Leander 

(Matthicsen  Gallery),  37f  x  $o{  in. 
This  story  of  love  and  death  is 
depii  ted  .1  number  1  it  times  in  the 
exhibition,  and  its  romantic  treat- 
ment by  Rubens  makes  a  revealing 
starting  point  for  the  whole  move- 
ment of  which  he  was  a  precursor. 

12.  William  Blake.  Ghost  of  a  Flea 

(Tate  Gallery),  drawing  on  panel, 
tempera  heightened  with  gold,  8f  < 
6$  in.  The  brilliantly  original  genius 
ot  William  Blake  was  one  of  the 
most  eccentric  contributions  to 
European  art.  He  believed  entirely 
in  the  validity  of  the  imagination  and 
his  own  inner  vision,  and  claimed  to 
have  made  this  study  from  an 
observed  presence. 
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Modern  English  Silver  in 
a  Country  House  Setting 


OVER  the  years  The  Connoisseur  has  consistently  advocated 
that  it  is  a  civic  duty  to  show  every  possible  encouragement 
to,  and  to  provide  a  lively  flow  of  commissions  for,  the  modern 
British  silversmith.  Rich  individuals,  the  traditional  patrons  of 
art  in  Britain,  have  almost  ceased  to  exist.  Their  place  is  being 
taken  by  big  industrial  companies,  civic  corporations,  societies, 
colleges,  and  institutions  of  all  kinds.  They  have  not  only 
generously  commissioned  modern  silver,  but,  usually  through 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  of  the  City  of  London 
(Foster  Lane,  London,  E.C.2),  have  located  the  best  designers. 
This  new  source  of  patronage  is  immensely  welcome  and  vitally 
necessary.  It  means,  in  short,  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  the  craft. 

That  there  is  a  flourishing  school  of  craftsmen  in  the  contem- 
porary British  style  is  clearly  evident  in  a  small  but  admirably 
conceived  exhibition  now  being  held  near  Birmingham,  one  of 
Britain's  five  important  silver  Assay  Offices.  Thanks  to  the 
public  spiritcdness  of  Lord  Leigh,  who  has  placed  the  Jane  Austen 
Room  at  his  home,  Stonelcigh  Abbey  (5  miles  from  Leamington, 
24  from  Birmingham),  at  the  Worshipful  Company's  disposal 
for  the  display,  it  is  possible  for  visitors  to  see  the  traditional  high 
standards  of  British  craftsmanship  coupled  with  enterprising 
ideas  of  the  type  which  the  Company  wishes  to  encourage. 
Some  of  these  pieces  now  on  display  at  Stonelcigh  until  21st 
September — the  first  time  that  the  Company  has  held  an  exhi- 
bition in  an  English  country  house — can  be  seen  here. 

In  many  countries  silver  is  considered  an  absolute  household 
necessity,  as  it  used  to  be  in  Britain.  Yet  modern  silver  need  not 
be  expensive  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  clean.  Moreover,  British 
silver  is  in  at  least  one  respect  unique:  it  bears  a  hallmark  which 
the  Worshipful  Company  and  its  Assay  Offices  have  been 
applying  for  650  years. — L.G.G.R. 
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I.  Covered  bowl  presented  by  the  City  of  Birmingham  to  the  City  of 
Coventry  in  1954  (designer:  R.  G.  Baxendale;  maker:  Adie  Bros.)-  2.  'The 
Queen's  Cup',  commissioned  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths 
to  commemorate  the  Coronation  and  used  by  H.M.  The  Queen  (designer: 
R.  Y.  Goodden;  makers:  Wakely  &  Wheeler,  Ltd.).  3-  The  Siviter  Smith 
Trophy  (1958),  awarded  for  the  best  student  of  the  year  in  photo-engineering 
at  Birmingham  College  of  Art  (designer:  E.  G.  Clements;  maker:  L.  W. 
Burt;  engraver:  T.  C.  F.  Wise).  4.  One  of  a  set  of  three  steeple  cups 
commissioned  (1954)  by  the  John  Feeney  Charitable  Trust  for  Birmingham 
City  Museum  to  commemorate  Queen  Elizabeth  II's  Coronation  (designer: 
E.  G.  Clements;  makers:  Nayler  Bros,  for  Payne  &  Son).  5.  Warwick 
Rural  District  Council's  (1951)  chairman's  badge  of  office  (designer:  C.  J. 
Shiner;  makers:  Dodd  &  Walters).  6.  Wine  cup,  given  (1957)  to  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  by  the  Earl  of  Scarbrough  on 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Court  of  the  Company  (designer  and  maker: 
David  Mellor).  7.  Cigarette  box,  from  the  Company's  permanent 
collection  (designer  and  maker:  David  Mellor,  1958).  8.  Coffee  pot,  from 
the  Company's  permanent  collection  (designer  and  maker:  Gerald  Benney, 
1959)-  9-  One  of  a  pair  of  rosebowls,  commissioned  by  Mr.  Charles  Clee 
(designer  and  maker:  Gerald  Benney,  1959).  10.  Rosebowl  (designer  and 
maker:  J.  E.  Stapley).  11.  Bowl,  presented  in  1957  to  Nuneaton, 
Warwickshire,  by  Courtaulds,  Ltd.  (designer:  Geoffrey  Bellamy;  makers: 
Wakely  &  Wheeler,  Ltd.  for  George  Tarratt,  Ltd.).  12.  Bishop's  pectoral 
cross  in  silver  gold  and  silver  (designer  and  maker:  Gerald  Benney,  1959). 


The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

'Buried  Treasure'  :  Gulbenkian  Foundation  and 
the  Arts  :  Lord  NorthclifFe  :  Railway  Crests 


ANY  appreciation  by  one  nation  for 
another's  artistic  and  cultural  treasures  is  an 
admirable  foundation  for  international  under- 
standing. This  w  as  the  underlying  theme  when 
Mr.  John  Sparrow,  Warden  of  All  Souls, 
Oxford,  and  Dr.  K.  T.  Parker,  Keeper  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  announced  at  a  press 
conference  in  London  last  month  that  Oxford 
has  ££m.  of  'Buried  Treasure'  which  needed 
'digging  up  and  putting  to  the  use  it  deserves'. 

In  short  the  treasure  is  Oxford's  unique 
collection  of  Oriental  art — unique  because  it  is 
the  only  considerable  teaching  collection  in  the 
world — in  aid  of  which  £60,000  is  required  to 
put  it  before  the  public.  It  is  largely  stored  away 
in  packing  cases  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no 
means  to  display  it.  In  this  important  collection 
which  is  never  seen  are  3,000  items  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  art  given  by  the  late  Sir  Herbert 
Ingram  and  Sir  Alan  Barlow's  choice  collection 
of  Islamic  pottery. 

When  £fio,ooo  has  been  donated  it  will 
enable  the  main  part  of  this  national  gallery  of 
Oriental  art  to  be  put  on  permanent  display  in 
the  centre  section  of  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Ashmolean.  Also,  a  mezzanine  floor  is  proposed 


Tenth-century  B.C.  Chinese  bronze  sacrificial 
vessel  decorated  with  elephant  heads.  The  gift 
of  Sir  Herbert  Ingram  to  Oxford's  Museum  of 
Eastern  Art.  See  first  story. 

to  house  the  remainder  of  the  collection.  There 
would  also  be  a  study  room  where  seminars  could 
be  held.  Already  the  University  has  contributed 
£15,000  and  Messrs.  Alfred  Holt,  proprietors 
of  the  Blue  Funnel  Shipping  Line,  £1,500.  I  will 
pass  any  sized  cheque  for  the  remainder  to  Mr. 
Sparrow  at  All  Souls. 


Waddesdon:  Corrigenda 

Because  of  the  impending  strike  in  the  printing 
trade,  insufficient  time  was  available  to  give  the 
customary  close  attention  to  proof  correcting  in 
relation  to  the  article  on  Waddesdon  Manor,  by 
F.  J.  B.  Watson,  which  appeared  in  our  June 
issue.  We  much  regret  this,  and  the  following 
corrigenda,  kindly  brought  to  our  attention  by 
Lord  Rothschild,  is  now  made :  p.  205, 1.  16  (right 
hand  col.)  for  'de  Chartres'  read  Montpensier; 
p.  205  (caption  to  colour  plate),  for  'Abingdon' 
read  Abington,  and  the  'unknown  woman'  in 
Gardner's  portrait  is  believed  to  be  the  wife  of 
the  Bishop  of  Kerry;  p.  205  (right  hand  col.), 
1.  19,  Miss  Rothschild,  in  fact,  acquired  the  whole 
of  the  armour  collection ;  p.  206,  1.  2,  for  'distant 
cousin'  read  great  nephew;  p.  206,  1.  43,  for  'nine' 
read  ten;  p.  206,  1.  48,  add  St.  before  Cecilia; 
p.  20A,  1.  54,  for  'Persepolio'  read  Persepolis; 
p.  208  (caption  No.  8),  for  'Due  de  Chartres' 
read  Due  dc  Montpensier;  p.  209  (caption  No.  10), 
for  the  'Due  de  Choiseul'  read  and  her  brother  the 
Marquis  de  Marigny;  p.  209,  1.  21,  for  'Chartres' 
read  Montpensier;  p.  209,  1.  18,  for  'sixteen'  read 
fifteen;  p.  210,  1.  32  for  'Benemann'  read 
Beneman;  p.  210,  1.  35,  for  'Louvre'  read  \'er- 


Recently  acquirt  rs.  Thomas  Agnew  and  Sons,  London,  for  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  Ohio:  three  panels  illustrating  the  legend  of  St. 

Anthony  of  Padua  "lfteenth-century  Flemish  painter,  Gerard  David.  See  also  the  three  panels  opposite,  by  the  same  artist. 
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saillcs;  p.  210,  1.  50,  for  '1830'  read  1831;  p.  210, 
(caption  No.  12),  for  'eight'  read  seven  (see  also 
p.  213,  1.  6,  right  hand  col.);  p.  213.  1.  23  (left 
hand  col.),  for  '1762'  read  1763. 
Recoil  Bibliography  to  Waddesdon;  Apollo  (June, 
1959);  F- J-  B-  Watson.  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts; 
edited  by  F.  J.  13.  Watson;  Connaissance  des 
Arts,  July,  F.  J.  B.  Watson;  National  Trust 
Official  Guidebook,  Philip  James.  Director  of 
Waddesdon ;  Country  Life  (on  resumption  of 
publication),  Mark  Girouard. 

Waddesdon  Manor,  near  Aylesbury,  is  open : 
Wednesday.  Thursday  and  Friday  from  2 — 6 
p.m..  and  on  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Bank 
Holidays  from  1 1  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Help  for  the  Arts:  From 
the  Gulbenkian  Foundation 

IF  their  press  conference  held  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel,  London,  last  month  was  indeterminate 
insofar  as  precisely  what  sums  will  in  due  course 
be  made  available  for  the  purpose,  all  those 
concerned  with  the  arts  in  Britain  must  surely 
welcome  with  immense  gratitude  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Gulbenkian  Foundation,  Lisbon, 
that  it  is  prepared  to  implement  the  suggestions 
made  in  a  Report  (Help  for  the  Arts,  3s.,  obtain- 
able from  3  Prince  Albert  Road,  London, 
N.W.i)  that  the  emphasis  of  the  Foundation's 
charitable  activities  in  the  United  Kingdom  over 
the  next  3  or  4  years  will  be  in  the  field  of  arts. 
The  members  of  the  committee  which  produced 
the  report  were:  Lord  Bridges,  the  Countess  of 
Albemarle,  Mr.  Noel  Annan,  and  Sir  George 
Barnes. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  discussions  at 
six   British  provincial  cities  and  other  local 


authorities,  certain  broad  principles  in  relation 
to  the  needs  of  the  arts  were  established.  Li  short, 
it  was  found  that,  to  achieve  a  more  popular 
enjoyment  of  the  arts,  more  financial  support  is 
clearly  essential.  New  standards  must  be  created 
and  maintained,  which  would  entail  'more 
money  for  the  arts'. 

It  appears,  quite  rightly,  that  the  Gulbenkian 
Foundation  wishes  to  dispense  its  generosity, 
in  respect  of  the  arts,  in  British  provincial  cities 
rather  than  in  London.  It  therefore  remains  to  be 
seen  how  the  pattern  of  its  benefactions  will 
develop  and  on  what  scale  when  the  committee's 
decisions  unfold  themselves.  In  the  last  three 
years  the  Foundation  has  given  away  ^3111.  in 
Portugal,  the  Middle  East  and  in  British  Com- 
monwealth countries. 

Historic  Buildings  Council 

THE  whole  complex  question  of  historic 
buildings  in  England,  their  acquisition  (especially 
by  the  National  Trust),  restoration  and  preserva- 
tion, and  subsequent  placing  (if  necessary)  to  suit- 
able use  is  one  which  is  constantly  engaging  the 
expert  attention  of  the  Historic  Buildings 
Council  for  England.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Sir  Alan  Lascelles,  it  has  just  produced  its  sixth 
annual  report  (H.M.S.O.,  is.  3d.  net). 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  financial  pattern 
ot  the  grants  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Works  over  the  five  years  during  which 
this  important  committee  has  been  advising  him. 
hi  1953  54.  applications  for  grants  for  historic 
houses,  only  58  of  which  were  accepted, 
amounted  to  290.  This  represented  a  possible 
expenditure  of  £172, 145,  of  which  £8,837  was 
actually  paid  out.  In  1957  58  there  were  449 


applications,  of  which  81  were  accepted.  This,  in 
turn,  represented  £368,737,  of  which  £227,057 
was  paid  out.  The  average  time-lag  between  the 
acceptance  of  a  grant  and  its  payment  is  about 
two  years;  and  it  is  also  made  apparent  that  the 
Government's  share  of  the  cost  of  this  vital  work 
must  inevitably  and  progressively  increase. 

The  committee  wisely  draws  attention  to  the 
desirability,  but  difficulty,  of  preserving  single 
dwellings  of  historic  interest:  the  yeoman's 
house,  a  row  of  thatched  cottages,  houses  round 
a  cathedral  close.  Many  of  these  undoubtedly 
have  'outstanding  group-value,'  are  quite 
naturally  locally  treasured  examples  of  the 
unique  English  architectural  scene.  Yet  their 
preservation  presents  a  steadily  pressing  prob- 
lem. They  are  invariably  a  local  responsibility 
and  not  a  national  one.  It  is  a  problem,  however, 
in  which  the  Minister  of  Works  must  become 
persowally  engaged  sooner  or  later. 

Northcliffe:  Napoleon  of  Fleet  Street 

THERE  never  was,  and  probably  never  will  be 
again,  such  a  journalistic  story  quite  like  that  ot 
the  fantastic  rise  to  fame  and  fortune  of  Alfred 
Harmsworth,  Lord  Northcliffe.  Yet  a  great  deal 
of  uninformed  and  entirely  inaccurate  nonsense 
has  been  written  about  this  giant  amongst  men 
since  his  death  in  1922. 

There  is  now  no  excuse  either  for  further 
intrusion  by  soi-disant  'debunkers'  or  for 
soliloquising  by  the  apostles  of  the  'Northclirle- 
could-do-no-wrong'  school  of  thought.  Such 
solecisms  need  no  longer  be  repeated.  We  now 
have  the  first  full  authentic  biography  {North- 
cliffe, Cassell,  London  42s.  net)  of  a  man  who 
was  unquestionably  the  founder  of  the  popular 


Three  panels  from  the  legend  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  Gerard  David,  which  have  been  bought  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland  for  £52,000  from  the 
Christopher  I.oyd  Collection  through  Messrs.  Agnew.  The  National  Art  Collections'  Fund  contributed  £5,000  towards  the  purchase  price. 
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press  as  we  in  London  now  know  it;  but  who, 
if  he  had  been  alive  today,  would  never  have 
countenanced  in  his  own  papers  some  of  the 
contemporary  journalistic  vulgarities. 

His  joint  biographers  are  both  experienced 
British  journalists:  Mr.  Geoffrey  Harmsworth, 
son  of  Northcliffe's  brother,  Sir  Leicester  Harms- 
worth;  and  Mr.  Reginald  Pound,  the  author  of 
the  life  of  Arnold  Bennett.  The  result  is  an  ab- 
sorbing, if  weighty,  book,  written  at  the  original 
suggestion  of  H.  G.  Wells  25  years  ago,  of  933 
pages.  Here  is  the  true  story  of  the  greatest  ever 
genius  of  British  newspapers,  the  man  who 
conceived  himself  as  the  'Napoleon  of  Fleet 
Street',  who  influenced  the  policies  of  Govern- 
ments and  Powers;  yet  with  it  all  was  extrava- 
gantly kind  and  always  immensely  generous. 
On  the  publication  of  Northcliffe,  an  exhibition 
of  documents,  pictures  and  other  important 
items  connected  with  the  great  journalist  was 
held  at  the  Times  Bookshop,  London.  Many  of 
the  loans  came  from  the  Geoffrey  Harmsworth 
Collection. 

Mr.  Harmsworth  and  Mr.  Pound  also  recall 
that,  in  subscribing  ^5,000  as  a  third-share  of 
the  capital,  'N'  was  one  of  the  first  proprietors  of 
The  Connoisseur,  'that  sumptuous  monthly 
magazine  for  collectors  of  the  best  in  art'. 

The  man  who  worked  for  Northcliffe  had  to 
know  his  job,  had  to  be  on  his  toes  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  day,  but  in  doing  so  he  lived. 

Railway  Crests 

RAILWAY  enthusiasts  soon  discover  that  there 
is  little  tangible  material  to  be  collected  in  pursuit 
of  their  hobby.  Particular  interest,  therefore, 
attaches  to  a  collection  of  24  crests  emblazoned 
in  full  colour  that  has  just  come  to  light, 
discovered  by  Messrs.  Lories  of  London.  Such 
crests  decorated  the  locomotives  of  long  defunct 
railway  companies.  Each  is  mounted  on  a  steel 
grey  painted  panel  cut  to  a  shape  approximating 
the  outline  of  the  crest. 

It  became  fashionable  during  the  i87o's  for 
each  railway  company  to  decorate  its  loco- 
motives with  a  crest.  In  heraldry  the  crest  is  the 
device  worn  above  the  shield,  but  the  railway 
companies  preferred  the  term  to  the  alternative 
'coat  of  arms'  because  in  most  instances  then- 


One  of  a  unique  set  of  24  railway  crests,  em- 
blazoned in  full  colour,  recently  discovered  by 
Messrs.  Lories,  89b,  Wigmore  Street,  London. 


This  magnificent  'winged  monster'  rock-crystal 
cup,  with  enamelled  gold  mounts  (German,  first 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century)  is  now  on 
loan  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  from 
the  Lord  Astor  of  Hever  Collections. 

crests  would  be  regarded  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Heralds  as  'bogus'  arms :  that  is,  they  had  not 
been  granted  by  the  College  of  Arms.  The  railway 
companies  designed  their  own  crests  without 
consultation  with  the  College  and  in  consequence 
without  payment  of  the  substantial  fees  involved. 
They  had  no  legal  right  to  appropriate,  as 
they  did,  sections  from  registered  coats  of  arms 
belonging  to  counties  and  cities  which  they 
served.  The  arms  of  the  London,  Tilbury  and 
Southend  Railway,  included  in  this  collection, 
are  of  the  bogus  type.  They  ceased  to  be  used  in 
1912  when  the  Company  was  absorbed  by  the 
Midland  Railway.  Their  shield  was  charged  with 
the  arms  of  the  City  of  London,  the  County  of 
Essex  and  the  County  of  Kent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  arms  of  the  Great  Central  Railway 
were  granted  to  the  Company  by  the  College  of 
Arms  in  February,  1898. 

Locomotives  were  decorated  with  such  crests 
in  the  1870's  soon  after  the  invention  of  the 
decalcomania  process  by  which  the  brilliantly 
coloured  designs  were  transferred  to  the  metal 
The  Taff  Vale  Railway  in  1S73  is  recorded  as 
displaying  'the  Company's  crest  transferred  to  the 
cab  sides'.  Four  examples  in  the  Lorie  collection 


bear  dates  in  their  designs:  these  are  the  years  of 
incorporation.  Thus  the  Taff  Railway  crest  is 
dated  1836  but  did  not  operate  until  1840.  The 
Barry  Railway  Company,  its  name  on  a  ribbon 
enclosing  the  Welsh  Dragon,  is  dated  1884,  but 
the  word  'Company'  was  not  used  until  1900. 

From  a  technical  point  of  view  these  crests  are 
of  particular  interest,  as  they  demonstrate  a  little- 
known  process  that  could  closely  reproduce,  the 
effect  of  individual  hand-painting,  even  under  the 
exacting  demands  of  heraldic  work.  This 
process  consists  in  using  a  decalcomania,  a  highly 
skilled  branch  of  lithography,  capable  of  com- 
bining into  a  single  picture  the  seven  tinctures  of 
heraldry — gold,  silver,  red,  blue,  black,  green 
and  purple.  The  decalcomania  originated  in 
France  during  the  early  1860's  but  was  not 
perfected  for  coats  of  arms,  monograms  and 
trade  marks  until  the  1870's. 

A  special  paper  was  coated  with  flour  and 
starch,  then  coated  with  a  gum-starch  composi- 
tion mixed  with  a  little  glycerine  to  prevent 
brittleness.  The  colours  were  lithographed  upon 
this  one  above  the  other,  a  highly  skilled  opera- 
tion. The  black  and  transparent  colours  were 
printed  first,  followed  by  the  opaque  colours,  a 
direct  flat  bed  machine  being  used.  This  was 
varnished  and  finally  the  gold  leaf  was  laid  on 
and  pressed  into  contact.  The  decalcomania  was 
then  ready  for  transferring  to  the  painted  surface 
of  the  locomotive:  the  gold  leaf  directly  upon  the 
paintwork. 

In  Brief 

Chelsea  Antiques  Fair  dates  have  been  changed  to 
Sept.  23  to  Oct.  3,  at  Chelsea  Town  Flail. 
Mr.  R.  L.  Harrington,  who  opened  at  104  Mount 
Street  in  1950  as  Christy's  of  Kent  Ltd.,  and 
after  tour  years  also  expanded  to  No.  120 
Mount  Street,  is  now  trading  at  both  addresses 
as  R.  L.  Harrington  Ltd. 

Heraldry.  The  caption  to  the  illustration  in  our 
June  (A.D.F.)  issue  of  the  Chinese  hexagonal  blue 
and  white  Jardiniere  bearing  the  arms  of  Johnson 
impaling  Lovelace,  on  page  21,  should  of  course 
have  stated  that  this  piece  is  in  the  beautifully 
displayed  collections  in  the  City  Art  Gallery, 
Bristol.  We  much  regret  this  omission. 


Translucent  pale-green  jade  oval  shaped  bowl,  with  rust  workings,  carved  in  bold  relief  with  leaves 
and  bats,  a  branch  of  a  tree  forming  a  bridge.  Length  6k  in.,  Width  4J  in.,  Depth  2k  in. 
Ch'ien  Lung  period.  In  the  possession  of  William  Clayton  Ltd.,  38  Bury  Street,  London. 


I.  Claude  Lorrain.  'The  Sermon  on  the  Mount',  62  ■  102  in.,  ex.  Duke  of  Westminster 
Collection,  ,£35,000  (Sotheby's).  2.  Frans  Hals.  'Portrait  of  the  Painter  Frans  Post',  panel, 
i6  i  13  in.  £48,000  (Sotheby's).  3.  Paul  Cezanne.  'Portrait  of  Madame  Cezanne',  21  k  17  ,1 
in.,  ex.  Walter  P.  Chrysler  Jr.  Collection.  £40,000  (Sotheby's).  4.  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens. 
'The  Adoration  of  the  Magi',  129]  97]  in.,  ex.  Duke  of  Westminster  Collection.  £275,000 
(Sotheby's).  5.  Georges  Braque.  'Femme  a  la  Mandoline',  signed,  oval,  36  28]  in.,  ex. 
Walter  P.  Chrysler  Jr.  Collection.  £36,000  (Sotheby's).  Total  for  the  sale  of  the  Chrysler 
pictures:  £366,070.  6.  The  Dancla  Stradivari,  formerly  the  property  of  S.  Kahl,  Geneva. 
£8,190  (Christie's). 
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7.  Louis  XV  small  marquetry  kidney-shaped  table,  by  L.  Boudin,  signed,  22  in.  wide.  £1,680 
(Christie's).  8.  William  Kent  kneehole  writing  table,  4  ft.  4  in.  wide.  £900  (Sotheby's). 
9.  Step-cut  diamond  mounted  as  a  ring,  sent  for  sale  by  Mrs.  Michael  Wilding.  £56,000,  a 
record  price  for  a  single  stone  (Christie's).  10.  One  of  a  pair  of  Worcester  armorial  plates, 
ex.  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Hart  Collection.  £78  (Sotheby's).  II.  Grey  green  jade,  ioi  in.  high,  incense 
burner  and  cover.  £1,350  (Christie's). 


1 1 


12.  The  Burghley  Nef:  a  French  silvergilt  and  nautilus-shell  salt  cellar  in  the  form  of  a  three- 
masted  ship,  13^  in.  high,  probably  Paris,  1505,  maker's  mark  crossed  keys  or  flags  with  mullet 
below.  £8,500  (Christie's).  This  has  since  been  acquired  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

13.  Diamond  tiara  of  bandeau  form  incorporating  the  Arcot  Diamonds,  ex.  Duke  of  West- 
minster Collection.  £1 10,000  (Sotheby's). 

14.  Jan  Steen.  'Fete  de  Paysans',  36.2  -  41.3  cm.  Dutch  guilders  9,500  (£879)  (Paul  Brandt, 
Amsterdam).  15.  George  I  conical  coffee  pot,  London,  1720,  by  Christopher  Canner,  weight 
27  oz.  11  dwt.  £720  (Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley).  16.  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  'Cain  cursed  by 
the  Lord',  drawing,  io|  ■  6j  in.  £777  (Christie's).  17.  The  Master  of  Frankfurt. 'The  Descent 
from  the  Cross',  panel,  43      28  in.  £1,800  (Christie's). 
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18.  Foot  jousting  armour,  made  for  the  Elector 
Christian  I  of  Saxony.  Bought  by  Sir  James 
Mann  for  the  Tower  of  London  Armouries. 
/C3>57°  (Christie's).  19.  Sheraton  satinwood 
commode  chest.  ,£780  (Phillips,  Son  &  Neal). 
20.  One  of  a  set  of  four  Gobelins  tapestries. 
,£6,000  (Sotheby's).  21.  Henry  Thomson,  R.A. 
(1773-1843).  'Crossing  the  Brook',  72!  59  in. 
£3,78o  (Christie's). 


Christie's  and  the  History  of  Art 


ALL  those  concerned  in  the  international 
.  fine  art  trade  have  their  several  responsibili- 
ties to  that  trade  as  a  whole.  Important  pictures 
and  items  of  furniture,  tor  example,  are  photo- 
graphed and  therein  recorded  by  some,  whilst 
others  fail  to  appreciate  that  rare  works  of  art 
require  all  their  particular  features  recorded  in 
close  detail.  Also,  those  that  follow  in  the  years 
ahead  need  to  know  the  precise  provenance  of 
outstanding  pictures,  silver,  porcelain,  furniture; 
what  these  items  secured  at  auction;  when  and 
where  they  were  sold,  and  by  whom.  Above  all 
it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  clearly 
recorded  on  paper  the  precise  pattern  of  con- 
temporary collections,  taste  and  patronage  in 
all  penods. 

That  Messrs.  Christie's — and  its  senior  partner, 
Mr.  I.  O.  Chance  in  particular — are  conscious  of 
exactly  what  a  leading  international  art  auction 
room  can  do  for  the  world  of  art  is  evident  in 
Christie's  Since  the  War  (5  guineas  net,  obtainable 
only  from  Christie's,  8  King  Street,  London. 
S.W.i),  written  by  Mr.  Denys  Sutton.  For- 
tunately for  future  historians,  Mr.  Sutton  is 
constantly  engaged  in  studying  and  recording 
the  English  art  market  in  relation  to  the  lustory 
of  artistic  taste:  so  that  what  better  arrangement 
than  that  he  should  construct  one  of  his  estimable 
art-historical  essays  round  works  of  art  sold  at 
Christie's  since  1945? 


As  the  true  connoisseur  will  immediately 
appreciate — and  connoisseurship  may  be  said  to 
he  at  the  heart  of  the  relationship  between  the 
buyer  and  the  auctioneer — the  art  sale  room  is 
invariably  full  of  surprises.  The  opinions  of  the 
experts  are  often  confounded:  as  they  were  in 
the  unexpected  £6,825  secured  at  Christie's  in 
June,  1958,  for  the  Holy  Family  in  a  Landscape,  by 
Sebastino  Ricci,  from  Chatsworth.  And  all  the 
tense  thrill  of  the  saleroom  engendered  by  high 
bidding  was  present  when  the  Duchesse  de 
Richelieu  acquired,  in  the  Llangattock  Sale,  the 
exquisite  Louis  XV  marquetry  table  by  Oeben 
in  November,  1958,  for  £35,700;  and  again 
when  a  dealer  syndicate  secured  the  Llangattock 
Book  oj  Honrs  the  following  month  for  £32,000. 
It  is  in  keeping  too  with  London's  just  claim  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  world's  art  market  when  an 
American  dealer  carried  away  from  Christie's 
Mrs.  Michael  Wilding's  superb  step-cut  diamond 
mounted  as  a  ring  at  a  record  (for  a  single  stone) 
price  of  £56,000. 

One  of  the  chief  delights  of  Mr.  Sutton's  book 
is  the  manner  in  which  he  tells  us  how  certain 
works  of  art  came  to  be  in  England,  who 
brought  them  there,  and  what  originally 
influenced  their  acquisition.  Thus  we  see  how 
in  eighteenth-century  London,  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti  encouraged  the  collection  of  classical 
art;  how  young  men — as  depicted  in  Batoni's 


Portrait  of  Peter  Beckford,  1 766  (sold  at  Christie's 
in  June,  1956,  for  £1,470),  now  in  the  Statens 
Museum,  Copenhagen — were  eager  to  bring 
home  sculpture  from  Italy;  and  how  the  annals 
of  English  art  collecting  have  always  shown 
particular  appreciation  for  the  Old  Masters  and 
French  eighteenth-century  furniture. 

To  the  concern  of  many  Frenchmen,  English 
State  and  private  collections  are  outstandingly 
rich  in  French  eighteenth-century  furniture 
especially  in  pieces  coming  from  the  former 
Mobilier  de  la  Conronne  de  France.  A  name  which 
immediately  comes  to  mind  in  connection  with 
French  furniture  in  England  is  that  of  George 
Watson  Taylor,  the  son  of  a  Jamaican  merchant. 
Mr.  Sutton  could  of  necessity  only  briefly  refer 
to  Taylor,  but  it  was  when  his  effects  were  being 
sold  at  Christie's  on  28th  May,  1828,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  through  an  agent  named  Fogg, 
made  some  of  his  most  spectacular  purchases  of 
Royal  French  furniture,  many  of  which  are  now 
in  the  English  Royal  Collections. 

But  in  Christie's  Since  the  War  it  is  easy  to 
digress.  In  short,  all  those  who  seek  digression 
from  the  turmoil  of  modern  life,  who  regard 
themselves,  or  would  like  to  be  regarded,  as 
true  connoisseurs,  should  acquire  this  book  and 
study  the  lessons  in  taste,  patronage,  and 
collecting,  with  particular  reference  to  the  House 
of  Christie,  indoctrinated  by  its  pages. 
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JOHN  CONSTABLE,  R.A.  GENERAL  FISHER,  CAPTAIN  JOHN  WORDSWORTH,  MARY 
FISHER,  AND  MARIA  CONSTABLE.  PROBABLY  PAINTED  IN  1818.  PANEL,  22  x  27  INCHES 

In  18 1 3  John  Fisher  wrote  to  Constable  to  say  that  his  uncle  General  Fisher  had  died  at  Portsmouth 
on  19th  September.  His  death  had  caused  his  family  great  grief  and  Fisher  suggested  that  it  might 
be  some  consolation  to  them  if  Constable  painted  a  portrait  of  the  General  from  a  drawing  (there 
is  a  letter  from  John  Fisher  to  his  youngest  brother  William  instructing  him  to  hand  the  drawing 
over  to  Constable  for  copying). 

No  record  of  the  posthumous  portrait  exists  and  the  probability  is  that  Constable  has  included 
the  General  in  this  four-figure  group.  The  naval  officer  here  is  probably  another  posthumous 
portrait,  the  subject  being  Captain  John  Wordsworth,  cousin  of  Mary  Cookson  who  afterwards 
became  John  Fisher's  wife.  Captain  Wordsworth  had  been  lost  when  the  East  Indiaman, 
Abergavenny,  was  wrecked  in  Weymouth  Bay  some  years  before.  The  woman  witb  tbe  child  in  this 
group  is  undoubtedly  Mary  Fisher,  with  Archdeacon  Fisher's  elder  son,  Osmond,  who  was  named 
after  the  patron  saint  of  Osmington.  The  other  woman  on  the  right  of  this  picture  is  Maria 
Constable,  wife  of  the  artist. 


In  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Rayner  MacConnal,  19  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.i. 


Another  Connoisseur  Guide  for  Collectors 


WHEN  1  reviewed  Volume  Three  of  The  Connoisseur 
Concise  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiques  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  publishers  would  in  due  course  produce  a  fourth  volume 
in  this  admirable  and  extraordinarily  useful  series.  Now  they 
have  done  so  (at  £jl  ios.:  and  it  can  be  obtained  direct  from  The 
Connoisseur  or  from  all  leading  booksellers).  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  list  of  subjects  relating  to  things  which  can  be 
collected  had  been  pretty  v/cll  exhausted  in  this  series  of  encyclo- 
paedia. Yet  even  now  I  think  that  there  is  perhaps  room  for  just 
one  more:  and  that  should  certainly  be  the  finish. 

This  new  Volume  Four  presents  another  concise  guide,  which  is 
primarily  intended  to  be  of  the  best  possible  service  to  all  types  of 
collector.  And  once  again  we  are  given  an  immensely  varied 
range  of  articles,  of  which  autographs  and  vinaigrettes,  Russian 
icons  and  Victorian  embroideries,  Scottish  silver  and  Italian 
furniture,  trecn  and  pietre  dure  are  some.  These  subjects  have  little 
enough  in  common  except  that  they  are  all  worthy  of  the 
connoisseur's  attention  and  the  collector's  acquisition.  Also,  like 
its  predecessors  in  this  series,  this  volume  reflects  certain  trends  in 
contemporary  collecting. 

As  the  editor  points  out  in  his  foreword,  ceramics  still  hold 
their  old  appeal.  Yet  enterprising  collectors  are  now  investigating 
new  territories:  and  articles  on  Russian  porcelain,  German 
pottery  and  Scandinavian  glass,  subjects  which  have  been  some- 
what neglected  in  the  past,  make  a  welcome  appearance.  In  fact, 


the  inclusion  of  a  good  many  of  the  individual  subjects  (all  of 
which  arc  dealt  with  as  separate  sections,  with  bibliographies) 
show  a  shrewdness  in  estimating  forthcoming  fashion  trends  in 
collecting;  if  they  have  not  already  inspired  them. 

With  the  giving  at  auction  in  London  in  1959  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds  sterling  for  a  single  picture,  some 
collectors  might  well  become  discouraged.  It  seems,  too,  that 
beautiful  and  interesting  objects  arc  apparently  vanishing  so 
swiftly  from  the  market  that  it  will  soon  be  well  nigh  impossible 
to  acquire  at  reasonable  cost  anything  worth  collecting.  Yet  these 
Connoisseur  encyclopaedia,  and  this  new  volume  in  particular, 
almost  make  us  believe  that  this  is  not  entirely  so.  It  clearly 
indicates  that  the  vogue  for  Victoriana  and  for  its  design  and 
workmanship  continues  to  grow  apace.  It  reminds  us  that  it  is 
aLways  possible  for  the  discerning  collector  to  be  in  advance  of 
official  taste  and  to  acquire  for  comparatively  small  sums  the 
objects  which  will  be  the  museum  pieces  of  tomorrow.  It 
predicts  that  it  is  still  possible  for  the  print  collector  to  assemble  a 
group  of  exquisite  etchings  and  engravings  for  a  relatively  modest 
outlay.  All  this  is  distinctly  encouraging.  Yet  even  it  current  art 
prices  have  long  since  left  us  behind  we  can  still,  with  the  help  of 
Connoisseur  publications,  train  our  eye  to  distinguish  between 
works  of  good  or  indifferent  quality,  between  the  genuine  article 
and  the  fake.  This  is  surely  a  more  valuable  possession  than  a 
formidable  bank  balance? — E.C. 


Three  illustrations  from  the  new  Connoisseur  guide  to  collecting:  (Top  left).  Chinese  glass  painting.  By  courtesy  of  Messrs.  H.  Blairman. 
(Above).  Quaich,  Edinburgh,  1736,  by  Charles  Blair.  Royal  Scottish  Museum.  (Right).  Late  eighteenth-century  Genoese  armchair.  Palazzo  Reale,  Genoa. 
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Books  Reviewed 


THE  PROUD  POSSESSORS:  By  Aline  B. 
Saarinen.  (London:  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson. 
30s.  net.) 

IF  one  can  put  up  with  the  author's  style — 
lively  but  prone  to  lapse  into  American 
vernacular — this  is  a  fascinating  book  on  a  theme 
which  is  likely  to  ensure  that  it  will  be  a  unique 
venture.  It  introduces  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
United  States  to  an  almost  incredibly  wealthy 
and  violently  acquisitive  society  which,  with  its 
aspirations  and  way  of  life,  has  never  had  a  close 
parallel  in  England;  and  which  in  its  more 
extreme  manifestations  seems  to  be  divided  from 
us  by  an  impassable  gulf.  Though  the  narrative 
is  reliable,  all  the  same  much  of  it  is  calculated  to 
impose  a  strain  on  credulity.  Many  of  Miss 
Saarinen's  heroes  and  heroines  are  really  most 
extraordinary  people,  and  we  have  no  standards 
by  which  to  measure  them. 

In  the  formation  of  the  great  American  collec- 
tions, many  of  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
the  public,  a  number  of  diverse  factors  have 
operated  in  varying  degrees — a  bottomless 
purse,  a  desire  to  acquire  prestige,  a  devouring 
rage  for  acquisition;  and,  undeniably,  a  convic- 
tion that  enormous  wealth  must  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  public.  Nor  has  a  bottomless  purse  proved 
quite  indispensable :  in  a  few  memorable  cases  a 
disinterested  love  of  art  combined  with  un- 
flagging enthusiasm  has  enabled  comparatively 
modest  means  to  suffice.  But  the  resources  of  the 
great  pioneers  of  American  collecting  were 
almost  incredible,  and  well  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  they  had  begun  to  rifle  England  and  the 
Continent  of  Old  Masters  at  prices  which  now 
seem  positively  derisive:  Isabel  Stewart  Gardner, 
for  instance,  urged  on  by  Berenson,  her  chief 
adviser,  paid  a  mere  Si 00,000  for  Titian's 
Rape  of  Europa  'perhaps  the  greatest  Italian 
painting  in  America'  in  1895.  Nor  were  they  all 
content  with  countless  Old  Masters  of  the  various 
European  schools,  including  many  indubitable 
masterpieces  (though  there  were  not  a  few  geese 
with  high  credentials  masquerading  as  swans), 
but  they  also  bought  Barbizon  and  Impressionist 
pictures  on  such  a  prodigal  scale  that  the 
statistics  of  their  Renoirs,  Manets,  Cezannes, 
Pissarros  and  other  Modern  Masters  tend  to 
grow  tedious  as  Miss  Saarinen  sets  them  down. 
And  it  is  truly  remarkable,  a  striking  testimony 
to  their  enterprise  and  perception,  that  many  of 
these  acquisitions,  made  on  the  whole  as 
a  result  of  personal  taste  rather  than  at  the 
prompting  of  dealers  and  experts,  who  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  choice  of  Old  Masters, 
date  from  the  eighties,  long  anticipating  die 
demand  in  the  artists'  own  country.  Thus  it  has 
come  about  that  familiarity  with  American 
collections  is  essential  for  a  full  understanding  of 
the  French  achievement  in  painting.  The 
representation  of  that  achievement  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  by  Peggy  Gugenheim  (but 
her  compatriots  must  resort  to  her  Venetian 
palazzo  to  inspect  her  examples)  and  by  other 
zealous  and  daring  collectors  who  have  plunged 


heavily  both  on  the  French  avant-garde  and 
American  abstract  art. 

Before  they  had  finished  accumulating,  the 
chief  collector-tycoons  set  about  housing  their 
treasures,  building  a  vast  chateau  in  the  French 
Gothic  style  (a  fashion  touched  off  by  William 
K.  Vanderbilt),  a  Venetian  palace  put  together 
out  of  an  eclectic  assembly  of  architectural 
fragments  assiduously  brought  together  and 
transported  across  the  Atlantic  (Mrs.  Gardner's 
Fenway  Court  on  the  Boston  Fens),  a  turreted 
sham  mediaeval  castle  (for  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer, 
and  of  monstrous  ugliness) :  or,  and  this  was  by 
far  the  better  way,  public  museums  specifically 
designed  for  the  purpose,  of  which  the  most 
stupendous  is  the  Mellor-financed  National 
Gallery  at  Washington  with  its  fabidous  con- 
tents and  lavish  endowment. 

The  subjects  of  these  fifteen  studies  are  not 
on  the  whole  a  likeable  lot:  natural  human 
infirmities  are  very  conspicuous  in  this  field  and 
collecting  on  the  grand  scale  evidently  begets 
rivalries,  jealousies,  recriminations,  acquisitive 
mania  and  ostentatious  display.  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer  with  her  grande  dame  airs  and  social 
aspirations  must  in  life  have  been  rather  pre- 
posterous, though  now  become  'only  a  very 
likeable  legend' ;  Mrs.  Gardner,  with  her  Stuart 
fixation,  was  avid  of  flattery,  capricious,  tyran- 
nical and  vain.  Others,  however,  command 
respect  for  their  characters  apart  from  their 
achievements — John  Quinn,  for  example,  and 
several  of  the  Rockefeller  clan,  for  whom  art  was 
'the  one  luxury',  ostentation  odious,  and  incal- 
culable riches  a  public  trust.  The  author  has  a 
partiality  for  Pierpont  Morgan  despite  the 
strictures  of  Roger  Fry,  but  he  never  emerges 
as  a  personality,  rather  as  a  huge  itinerant 
money  bag.  Character  drawing  is  scarcely  Miss 
Saarinen's  forte,  and  too  many  of  her  pages  are 
devoted  to  rather  trivial  anecdotage  which 
serves  to  pad  out  the  book.  For  a  cultured  writer 
on  the  arts,  well-known  as  a  critic  in  the  States, 
there  are  some  odd  gaps  in  her  general  informa- 
tion. Blenheim  is  described  not  as  a  palace  but 
as  a  'casde',  and  we  are  even  informed  that  on 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Gardner  'the  Cowley  Fathers 
— the  oldest  order  of  priests  in  the  Anglican 
Communion'  came  to  pray  for  her.  Orders  of 
the  priesthood  are  a  novel  idea.  But  such 
slips  are  of  litdc  consequence,  and  this  is  a 
valuable  record  of  the  activities  of  a  group  of 
collectors  who,  for  the  magnitude  of  their 
operations  and  public  munificence,  are  unrivalled 
in  the  modern  world. — R.E. 

SCULPTURE  AT  CHARTRES:  text  by 
Peter  Kidson,  photographs  by  Ursula  Pariser. 
(London:  Alec  Tiranti  Ltd.  18s.  net.) 

THE  Portail  Royal  at  Chartres  with  its  majestic 
central  figure  of  Christ  can  be  regarded  as  the 
climax  of  French  Romanesque  sculpture.  The 
whole  effect  is  overwhelming  and  nothing  that 
the  Gothic  masters  were  to  produce  exceeds  the 
dignity,  grace  and  spirituality  of  this  magnificent 
portal.  The  Chartres  Christ  is  perhaps  the  finest 


single  figure  in  all  Romanesque  art,  and  if  it 
does  not  excel  in  majesty  and  authority  the 
Christ  in  Judgment  at  Conques  its  added  delicacy 
and  sensitivity  seem  to  entitle  it  to  the  foremost 
place.  Furthermore  the  symbols  of  the  Four 
Evangelists  are  far  superior  to  all  others,  that  of 
St.  Luke  ranking  among  the  great  works  of 
mediaeval  art. 

Mr.  Kidson,  in  his  essay,  sees  in  the  archaic 
smiles  of  some  of  the  column  figures  (so  reminis- 
cent of  certain  Greek  art  of  the  sixth  century 
B.C.)  something  like  the  first  ray  of  humanism 
breaking  through  'the  fears  that  haunted  Roman- 
esque religious  imagery'  and  finds  that  the  effect 
of  the  traditional  Apocalyptic  theme  'is  softened 
by  a  rational  and  articulate  theology  which 
mediates  between  the  image  and  the  beholder'. 
Believing  that  the  artists  deserve  to  be  accounted 
among  the  innovators  whose  work  foreshadows 
Gothic  sculpture,  he  concludes  that  the  Portail 
Royal  should  be  regarded  as  the  prototype  from 
which  the  mature  Gothic  portals  of  the  transepts 
took  their  origin. 

Important  as  it  undoubtedly  was  as  a  jumping 
off" point  for  the  new  style,  it  is  a  mistake  not  to 
recognise  that  the  portal,  for  all  its  new  features, 
remains  a  magnificent  expression,  the  last  such 
expression  in  northern  France,  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monastic  tradition  which  was  the  inspiration 
of  Romanesque  art  (the  sculpture  of  the  transepts 
fully  represents  the  new  spirit  so  finely  expressed 
in  the  'Mirror'  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais  that  was 
to  reach  its  culmination  at  Amiens  and  Reims). 
It  is  because  the  transition  was  made  in  this 
one  building  that  the  sculpture  of  Chartres, 
quite  apart  from  its  artistic  merits,  is  of  such 
interest. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  on  grounds  of  con- 
structional method  or  iconography  alone  to 
which  tradition  sculpture  may  best  be  ascribed 
at  diis  critical  moment  in  the  mid-twelfth 
century.  There  are  several  notable  examples  of 
Romanesque  sculpture  which  are  as  carefully 
ordered  as  the  Gothic  portals:  that  at  Aulnay 
with  its  fully  developed  iconographical  scheme 
is  an  obvious  example  and  of  course  both  the 
pointed  arch  and  the  Gothic  vault  had  been  used 
before  Suger  began  his  work  at  St.  Denis. 
However,  the  northern  transitional  type  which 
culminated  in  the  Portail  Royal  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable in  spirit  from  that  which  came  after 
it. 

In  the  Portail  Royal — as  in  the  Last  Judgment 
scenes  at  Autun  and  Conques,  in  the  Apocalyptic 
Vision  at  Moissac  and  in  the  Redemption  at 
Vezelay,  as  well  as  in  countless  odier  Roman- 
esque tympana — Christ  is  an  awe-inspiring 
figure,  clearly  of  heaven  rather  than  earth, 
seated  within  a  mandorla.  It  is  an  austere,  hiero- 
cratic  interpretation,  even  if  it  is  tempered  by 
the  new  feeling  of  which  Mr.  Kidson  speaks. 
Very  far  removed  from  this  vision  is  the  human, 
if  commanding  person  seated  on  a  simple  bench 
between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  who  presides 
over  the  Last  Judgment  of  the  Gothic  south 
portal. 
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These  essential  differences  are  well  illustrated 

by  two  of  the  best  of  the  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen photographs ;  that  of  the  Christ  in  Majesty 
of  the  Portail  Royal  admirably  showing  the 
extraordinary  technical  accomplishment  of  the 
Romanesque  masters.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  photographs  are  a  little  disappointing 
in  comparison  with  many  others  already  pub- 
lished, of  which  those  by  M.  Jean  Roubier  are 
among  the  most  outstanding.  But  the  price  of 
the  book  is  moderate  and  many  people  will 
welcome  this  introduction  to  the  complexities 
of  mediaeval  iconography  at  Chartres,  which  for 
the  most  part  deals  accurately  with  a  difficult 
subject  (though  few  modem  scholars  would 
accept  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  Pauline). — 
N.E. 

DER  BERGBAU  IN  DER  KUNST:  By 

Heinrich  Winkelmann  and  others.  (Essen: 
Verlag  Gliickauf.  480  pp.,  392  ill.  98  DM). 

MINING  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  man's  activities, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  has  found  a 
reflection  in  the  arts.  We  may  have  wondered 
whether  the  miners  of  Van  Gogh  or  Meunier 
or  Henry  Moore  had  any  prototypes,  but  the 
thought  of  collecting  together  all  the  examples 
of  mining  in  art  is  a  daunting  one.  Now  how- 
ever a  German  team  of  art  historians  under  Dr. 
Winkelmann,  the  director  of  the  Museum  of 
Mining  at  Bochum,  has  tackled  the  subject  with 
characteristic  thoroughness,  and  the  result  is  a 
large  and  handsome  book,  profusely  illustrated, 
that  will  long  remain  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject.  'We  have  tried,'  says  Dr.  Winkelmann, 
'to  trace  in  the  visual  arts  the  age-old  craft  of  the 
miner,  his  life,  his  customs,  his  symbols  and  his 
landscape'. 

The  book  begins  with  mining  in  antique  art, 
and  if  Professor  Lauffer  has  little  material,  he 
certainly  makes  the  most  of  it.  Notable  are  the 
map  of  an  Egyptian  goldmine,  and  the  painted 
clay  tablets  with  scenes  of  miners  at  work, 
apparently  offerings  to  Poseidon,  that  were 
found  at  Penteskuphia  near  Corinth.  These 
date  from  about  600  B.C.;  after  this  date 
mining  becomes  an  occupation  for  slaves,  and 
therefore  not  a  subject  worthy  of  art.  From  late 
Roman  times  however  there  survives  a  sand- 
stone relief  of  miners  on  their  way  to  work 
(perhaps  a  sarcophagus  fragment)  from  Limares 
in  Spain,  and  some  frescoes  of  the  tunnellers 
themselves  done  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome. 

The  next  four  chapters  are  devoted  to  German 
and  Central  European  art,  and  they  make  up  the 
heart  of  the  book.  The  early  Middle  Ages  were 
not  much  concerned  with  everyday  life,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  representation  of  a  miner  or 
a  mining  scene  in  art  until  the  mid-fourteenth 
century  when  silver-miners  appear  among  other 
guild-members  as  donors  in  the  windows  of 
Freiburg  Cathedral.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  however,  in  the  miniature  from  Kutten- 
berg  in  Bohemia,  one  gets  a  complete  and  richly 
detailed  picture  of  a  silver-mine  in  operation — a 
curious  Last  Judgement-type  composition.  In- 
deed throughout  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  in- 
terest in  mining  appears — in  the  Annaberg 
altarpiece  in  Saxony,  in  early  Flemish  landscape 
paintings,  in  Holbein's  remarkable  realistic  draw- 


ing of  miners  at  work  in  the  Alps  (in  the  British 
Museum),  and  in  the  first  illustrated  books  of 
mining  instructions  and  mining  law,  like  the 
famous  'Swazer  Bergbuch'. 

This  first  chapter  is  in  Dr.  Beuttler's  care;  he 
hands  over  to  Dr.  Holzhausen  of  die  Bonn 
Museum  for  the  Golden  Age  of  Mining  in 
German  Art — Saxony  and  the  Harz  Mountains 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Dr. 
Holzhausen  writes  of  the  great  Baroque  pro- 
cessions (one  recorded  for  us  in  a  charmingly 
naive  scroll  painting),  of  the  ceremonial  cos- 
tumes, of  the  illustrated  books,  of  the  magnifi- 
cent tankards  and  goblets,  decorated  with  min- 
ing scenes,  and  of  die  'Handstcine'.  These  were 
particularly  fine  mineral  specimens  that  were 
collected  and  embellished  with  tiny  figures  and 
scenes — extraordinary  examples  of  sixteenth- 
century  craftsmanship. 

There  follows  chapters  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Kunstgewerbemuseum  in  Cologne — 
Dr.  Kollman  on  the  China  figures  of  miners 
from  Meissen,  Ludwigsburg  and  elsewhere  in 
Germany,  and  Dr.  Haedeke  on  the  mining 
scenes  to  be  found  on  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  coins,  medals  and  pewter 
objects.  The  book  ends  with  a  long  account  by 
Eduard  Trier  on  'Mining  in  Art  in  the  Industrial 
Age'. 

If  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  chapter, 
this  is  also  the  least  satisfactory.  Dr.  Trier  goes 
beyond  Germany  for  his  material,  but  the  result 
is  scrappy  and  obviously  far  more  fundamental 
research  needs  to  be  done.  Unfortunately  Dr. 
Trier  does  not  always  make  use  of  what  exists ; 
he  appears  not  to  know  Klingender's  Art  and  the 
Industrial  Revolution  for  example,  wliich  would 
have  led  him  to  important  minor  figures  like 
J.  H.  Hair,  whose  Sketches  of  the  Coal  Mines  (1839) 
surely  deserves  a  mention.  Even  more  surprising 
is  the  complete  omission  of  John  Martin,  a  child 
of  the  Northumberland  coalfield,  who  was 
haunted  through  life  by  visions  of  mine  disasters, 
and  who  exemplifies,  as  no  one  else  does,  the 
Romantics'  attitude  to  mining. 

As  it  is,  Dr.  Trier  makes  a  beginning  wath  three 
late  eighteenth-century  paintings — by  the  Liege 
painter  Leonard  Defiance,  by  Pehr  Hillestrom, 
the  so-called  Swedish  Chardin,  and  by  our  own 
J.  C.  Ibbetson  (the  Parys  Copper-Mine).  In  the 
nineteenth  century  these  isolated  examples  begin 
to  multiply:  a  watercolour  by  the  Viennese 
illustrator  Eduard  Gurk;  Henry  Perlee  Parker's 
genre  pictures  of  Northumberland  miners;  Bell 
Scott's  mural  Iron  and  Coal;  engravings  by 
another  Liege  artist  Leonard  Jehotte ;  the  work 
of  the  first  miner-artist,  Eduard  Heuchler. 

By  the  1870's  the  Romantic  attitude  to  the 
miner's  life  had  disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by 
uncompromising  realism.  In  the  new  coal- 
mining areas  the  social  position  of  the  miner  had 
declined,  and  with  Van  Gogh's  drawings  of  the 
Belgian  miners  among  whom  he  lived  in  1 878- 
80  a  note  of  protest  is  raised.  As  in  Zola's 
Germinal,  art  is  now  socially  conscious,  and 
Millet's  contented  peasants  labouring  in  the 
fields  are  now  transposed  into  the  cowed  and 
starving  Borinage  miners.  With  Constantin 
Meunier  a  few  years  later,  however,  the  dignity 
of  the  Borinage  coalminer  is  restored.  In 


Meunier's  sculpture,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  his 
paintings  and  drawings,  the  miner  is  idealized; 
he  becomes  a  symbol,  striking  the  pose  of  a 
classical  god  or  hero. 

Meunier  may  have  used  an  out-of-date 
language,  but  he  remains  a  great  artist,  and 
rightly  has  pride  of  place  in  Dr.  Trier's  chapter. 
His  influence  is  to  be  found  in  isolated  works  by 
Joseph  Pennell,  Brangwyn  and  the  German 
sculptor  Lehmbruck.  But  the  new  language  of 
painting  forged  by  the  Impressionists  and  their 
successors  has  virtually  dispensed  with  subject 
matter  in  art,  and  miners  and  mining  scenes  have 
disappeared  with  everything  else.  Dr.  Trier 
collects  a  few  twentieth-century  examples, 
among  them  a  preposterous  set  of  paintings  of  a 
machine  called  'The  Continuous  Miner', 
commissioned  in  1954  by  the  Joy  Manufacturing 
Co.  of  America  from  Ben  Shahn,  Matta, 
Tamayo,  Steinberg  and  others.  There  are  also 
some  passable  abstract  paintings  with  mining 
connections  (i.e.  called  Coal  or  From  the  Deep). 
But  only  the  drawings  of  miners  at  the  coalface 
made  by  a  miner's  son,  the  sculptor  Henry 
Moore,  deserve  a  place  among  the  great  examples 
of  mining  in  art  that  have  been  collected  together 
in  this  magnificent  volume. — A.Bs. 

JOHN  BASKERVTLLE:  A  Bibliography  by 
Philip  Gaskell.  (Cambridge  University  Press. 
63s.  net). 

JOHN  BASKERVILLE  is,  to  many,  England's 
most  famous  printer;  but  he  was  not  really  a 
printer  at  all,  and  certainly  not,  in  commercial 
terms,  a  successful  one.  He  was  only  an  amateur. 
Why  therefore  is  he  so  famous?  And  why  is  it 
such  a  satisfying  experience — at  least  for  the 
typographically-minded — to  attend  divine  ser- 
vice in  King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge  and 
find  the  desks  still  laid  with  Baskerville's  prayer 
books? 

It  is  because  Baskerville  was  an  artist,  a  man 
who  strove  single-mindedly  for  perfection,  a 
man  who  did  not  go  with  the  herd  but  followed 
his  own  path.  His  art  was  printing. 

He  was  first  a  writing-master,  and  then  made 
a  fortune  in  the  japanning  trade.  Then  he  re- 
turned, when  about  fifty,  to  letter-forms,  and 
devoted  himself  to  designing  a  new  type-face. 
Such  was  his  success  that  'Baskerville'  (recut  for 
mechanical  composition)  is  still  universally  used 
for  printing  books  in  English,  and  is  still  the 
most  English  of  the  few  designs  originated  by 
Englishmen.  Then  he  set  about  devising  methods 
to  print  more  beautifully,  and  made  improve- 
ments in  many  branches  of  current  technique. 
He  succeeded  in  buying  himself  the  appointment 
as  Printer  to  the  University  of  Cambridge :  but 
it  did  not  bring  him  profit  nor  add  to  the 
University's  reputation  for  scholarship.  Unfor- 
tunately his  books  are  full  of  mistakes :  one,  the 
Orlando  Furioso  of  1773,  has  (to  quote  Dr. 
Gaskell)  'the  amazing  total  of  sixty-six'  cancels. 

The  most  useful  book  on  Baskerville,  by 
Straus  and  Dent,  published  in  1907,  has  been 
long  out  of  print.  A  new  biography  is  on  the 
way;  meanwhile,  this  bibliography,  splendidly 
produced  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
with  twelve  plates  and  a  folding  facsimile, 
produces  all  that  scholars  could  expect,  if  not  all 
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that  they  could  desire  (for  example,  the  exact 
printing  quantities  of  each  book  are  not  known) ; 
and  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  any  student  of 
eighteenth-century  printing.  Its  highlight  is, 
perhaps,  the  description  (p.  42)  of  a  title-page 
printed  in  red  and  black,  which  exists  in  a  single 
copy  and  is  the  only  known  example  of  the  use 
of  red  on  a  title-page  in  the  whole  of  Basker- 
ville's  work. — R.  McL. 

BOTTICELLI:    Text    by    Andre  Chastel. 
(London:  George  Rainbird.  £7  7s.  net). 

SURPRISINGLY  enough  Botticelli  has  not 
been  very  well  served  by  the  publishers  of  fine 
books  of  reproductions  in  recent  years,  and  this 
magnificent  volume,  the  chief  glory  of  which 
lies  in  over  fifty  colour  plates,  fully  makes  up  for 
this  neglect.  This  book  has  been  printed  in  Italy, 
and  it  is  a  most  satisfying  piece  of  workmanship 
and  production.  Most  of  the  colour  plates 
achieve  a  high  standard  of  accuracy,  but,  as 
seems  almost  inevitable  with  colour  reproduction 
at  this  time,  there  are  certain  sad  lapses  from 
this  standard. 

Though  beautifully  presented,  M.  Chastel's 
introduction  is  far  from  readable,  and  provides 
little  original  thought  for  the  expert  and  not 
much  elucidation  for  the  amateur.  The  trans- 
lation leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  must  be 
partly  held  responsible  for  the  disjointed  charac- 
ter of  the  whole.  Opening  with  an  evaluation  of 
Botticelli's  place  in  the  study  of  art  fifty  years 
ago,  and  comparing  this  to  his  present,  far  less 
elevated,  position,  M.  Chastel  goes  on  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  artist's 
contemporaries,  and  of  his  development  and 
influences.  The  introduction  is  followed  by  a 
brief  biographical  note,  which  does  provide  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  artist. 

In  his  notes  to  the  plates,  however,  M.  Chastel 
gives  a  useful  synopsis  of  the  history,  critical 
opinions  and  iconographical  details  relating  to 
each  work.  Though  a  number  of  small 
inaccuracies  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  dates, 
measurements  and  references,  each  note  does 
leave  a  clear  impression  of  the  essential  facts. 
The  notes  arc  followed  by  a  useful  bibliography, 
but  the  'detailed  table  classifying  all  known 
works  by  the  artist',  which  is  promised  in  the 
'blurb'  on  the  dust  jacket,  appears  to  have  been 
omitted  in  the  end — an  unhappy  omission  which 
detracts  somewhat  from  the  potential  value  of 
the  volume. 

Interspersed  among  the  text  are  five  smaller 
colour  reproductions  of  details  from  paintings, 
four  excellent  colour  reproductions  of  drawings 
(to  which  there  is  no  detailed  reference  anywhere 
in  the  text),  and  four  black  and  white  reproduc- 
tions of  drawings  illustrating  Dante's  Divine 
Comedy.  The  main  body  of  plates  is  made  up  of 
forty-three  full  colour  reproductions,  nearly  all 
of  full  page  size,  and  one,  that  of  Springtime, 
filling  a  double  sized  folding  page.  These  plates 
include  thirteen  detain.  Thus  thirty  paintings 
have  been  selected  to  show  Botticelli's  achieve- 
ment, and  they  certainly  give  a  very  fair  impres- 
sion of  this  most  individualistic  artist.  A  number 
of  disputed  works,  such  as  the  Louvre  Portrait 
of  a  Young  Man,  are  included,  and  it  seems  strange 
that  with  the  very  limited  total  of  plates  available 


four  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  series  of 
panels  illustrating  the  Legend  of  Nostagio  degli 
Oncsti. 

Despite  its  shortcomings,  which  it  is  always 
the  unfortunate  duty  of  the  reviewer  to  point 
out,  this  handsome  volume  is  a  very  worthwhile 
addition  to  the  literature  of  Botticelli,  for  it 
provides  on  a  scale  unequalled  in  recent  times  a 
reliable  survey  of  reproductions  which  will 
bring  great  pleasure  to  the  lovers  of  Botticelli's 
painting,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
student  for  use  in  conjunction  with  the  more 
enlightening  but  far  less  well  illustrated  books 
already  available. — L.H. 

REMBRANDT :   by   E.   R.   Meijer  (Paris: 
Librairie  Larousse). 

IN  the  years  since  the  war  two  Dutch  artists — 
Rembrandt  and  Van  Gogh — have  each  been  the 
subject  of  more  'picture  books'  than  any  other 
artists  of  any  school.  The  present  volume,  which 
is  published  in  France  and  printed  in  Italy,  makes 
no  pretence  to  be  anything  more  than  one  of 
these  'picture  books',  and  in  many  ways  it  is  a 
very  good  one.  Sixty-two  plates — twenty-five 
of  them  in  colour  and  eighteen  of  them  details — 
provide  a  fascinating  survey  of  the  almost 
unbelievably  rich  output  of  Rembrandt.  The 
plates  are  given  in  their  chronological  order — 
opening  with  the  small  Kassel  Museum  self- 
portrait  (reproduced  somewhat  larger  than  the 
actual  size)  and  closing  with  the  large  and  deeply 
moving  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  from  the 
Hermitage.  In  between  there  are  few  of  the 
less  well-known  paintings  (if  indeed  there  are 
any  such),  but  some  of  the  details,  which  are 
perhaps  the  strongest  point  of  the  book,  give  a 
refreshing  insight  even  into  the  most  familiar 
paintings. 

The  most  striking  of  the  details  is  that  of  the 
face  from  the  Self-Portrait  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  a 
masterpiece  of  166 1.  This  is  reproduced  in  colour 
at  its  actual  size  alongside  a  black  and  white 
reproduction  of  the  whole  painting.  It  is  also 
given  in  colour  on  the  dust  cover,  but  at  first 
sight  it  is  easy  to  overlook  this  repetition  for 
there  is  an  enormous  difference  between  the  two 
colour  renderings.  That  inside  the  book  suffers 
from  the  excessively  hot  tones  so  often  inflicted 
on  the  work  of  Rembrandt  by  the  block  maker 
and  the  printer,  while  that  on  the  outside  is  far 
cooler  and  thus  far  closer  to  the  original.  Un- 
fortunately most  of  the  colour  reproductions  err 
on  the  side  of  being  too  hot.  The  black  and  white 
reproductions  are  also  weak  in  one  respect.  The 
dark  passages  are  very  heavily  rendered,  often 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  the  details  in  them. 
Thus  it  is  only  after  close  scrutiny  that  one 
realises  that  the  reproduction  of  The  Anatomy 
Lesson  of  Dr.  Tulp  was  made,  as  indeed  it  should 
have  been,  from  a  photograph  taken  after  the 
recent  cleaning. 

E.  R.  Meijer 's  introduction  provides  a  lively 
general  outline  of  Rembrandt's  life  and  painting, 
and  of  his  place  in  the  art  of  his  time.  He  follows 
the  development  of  the  painter  by  way  of  a 
running  commentary  on  the  works  reproduced. 
However,  no  plate  references  are  given  in  the 
text,  and,  despite  the  chronological  treatment, 


Cubism  1907-14 

JOHN  GOLDING 

A  scholarly  and  fully  documented  study  of  the 
great  years  of  Cubism.  With  127  plates,  four  of 
them  in  colour.  (Published  in  the  U.S.A.  by 
George  Wittenborn,  Inc.)  September.     3i  gns. 

From  Baroque  to 
Rococo 

NICOLAS  POWELL 

Austrian  and  German  architecture  from  1580  to 
1790.  'Mr  Powell's  book  is  important  because 
it  brings  British  scholarship  into  line  with 
recent  work  done  in  Germany,  and  because  it 
is  so  comprehensive.' — cyril  Connolly, 
Sunday  times.  With  129  photographs,  four  in 
colour,    nine   ground  plans    and    two  maps. 

SEPTEMBER.  50/- 

Islamic  Pottery  & 
Italian  Maiolica 

BERNARD  RACKHAM 

A  full  catalogue  of  a  rich  private  collection. 
There  are  illustrations  of  more  than  430  pieces 
and  the  volume  will  serve  as  a  useful  supplement 
to  some  of  the  works  in  the  series  of  Faber 
Monographs  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  With 
237  pages  of  plates,  five  in  colour.  84/- 

Huguenot  Silver  in 
England  1688-1727 

J.  F.  HAYWARD 

The  first  of  the  faber  monographs  on  silver, 
a  new  series  similar  in  style  and  format  to  the 
Faber  Monographs  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain. 
The  general  editor  of  the  series  is  A.  G.  Grim- 
wade,  f.s.a.  With  97  pages  of  plates,  one  in 
colour.  45/- 

HANDBOOK  OF 

English  Costume  in 
the  19th  Century 

C.    WILLETT  & 
PHILLIS  CUNNINGTON 

With  this  nineteenth-century  volume  Dr  and 
Mrs  Cunnington  conclude  their  invaluable 
series  of  handbooks  of  English  costume  from 
a.d.  900  to  1900.  With  247  drawings  by  Phil/is 
Cunnington  &  Cecil  D.  Everitt,  &  a  colour 
plate.  84/- 
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it  is  often  difficult  to  turn  quickly  to  the  repro- 
duction being  referred  to,  more  especially  as  in 
one  case  at  least  the  title  given  with  the  plate  is 
different  to  that  given  in  the  text.  The  plates  are 
accompanied  by  short  explanatory  notes,  and 
the  size  and  whereabouts  of  the  original  are 
always  given.  The  author  does  little  more  than 
to  mention  Rembrandt's  achievements  as  a 
draughtsman  and  an  etcher,  and  unhappily  no 
examples  of  his  work  in  these  fields  are  repro- 
duced. However,  despite  its  short-comings, 
this  book  will  provide  an  exciting  introduction 
for  the  lucky  newcomer  to  Rembrandt  and  will 
give  considerable  pleasure  to  many  of  his 
devotees. — L.H. 

KAIGETSUDO:  Edited  by  Takahashi 
Seiichiro;  English  text  by  Richard  Lane. 
(Rutland,  Vermont:  Charles  E.  Tuttle 
Company.  $1.25.) 

THIS  is  the  latest  volume  in  the  series  of  books 
dealing  with  die  major  figures  in  Japanese  art, 
published  by  Kodansha,  one  of  Japan's  oldest 
publishing  houses,  and  made  available  to  western 
readers  through  the  enterprise  of  Charles  E. 
Tuttle  Company.  The  aim  has  obviously  been  to 
produce  books  of  a  popular  appeal  at  a  very  low 
price,  but  the  short  introductory  essays  have 
invariably  been  authoritative  and  the  illustra- 
tions as  good  as  many  that  appear  in  much  more 
highly-priced  publications.  In  addition  to  the 
work  of  prominent  Ukiyo-e  artists,  already 
comparatively  well-known  in  the  west,  the 
series  has  given  us  a  chance  to  study  the  paintings 
of  artists  whose  reputations  stand  high  among 
the  Japanese  today — Kazan,  Seiho,  Gyokudo, 
Sesshu,  Sotatsu,  Korin  and  even  the  modernist 
Munakata. 

In  this  present  book  the  subject  is  a  group  of 
early  eighteenth-century  artists  who  first 
became  known  to  us  through  a  number  of  wood- 
block prints  now  universally  considered  among 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  Ukiyo-e  print. 
Designing  prints  was,  however,  only  a  minor 
activity  of  the  school — only  twenty-two  designs 
are  now  extant  as  the  output  of  the  three  artists 
concerned — but  the  west  has  never  evinced 
anything  like  the  interest  in  Ukiyo-e  painting 
generally  that  it  has  in  the  prints,  though  often, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Kaigetsudo  group,  the 
paintings  were  by  far  the  more  important  part 
of  the  artists'  oeuvre  during  their  lifetime.  The 
reasons  for  this  tepidity  in  the  west  towards  the 
paintings  are  complex  and  cannot  be  fully  con- 
sidered here,  but  it  is  not  merely  because  the 
paintings  have  always  been  less  accessible  than 
the  prints,  but  more  because  the  wood-block 
medium  offered  a  foothold  to  those  making  the 
difficult  crossing  from  west  to  east:  whereas  the 
paintings,  even  those  of  the  Ukiyo-e  school, 
lay  further  into  the  hinterland  of  oriental  art. 
In  this  book,  although  the  prints  are  dealt  with, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  text  and  illustration  is 
devoted  to  the  paintings,  superbly  decorative 
works  that  reproduce  surprisingly  well,  even  on 
the  small  scale  of  this  book. 

The  text  is  by  Dr.  Richard  Lane,  already  well- 
known  for  Ins  studies  in  Japanese  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and 
especially  of  the  novelist  Saikaku.  Surprisingly, 


no  new  facts  are  adduced  concerning  the  lives  of 
the  shadowy  figures  of  Kaigetsudo  Ando,  the 
founder  of  the  school,  or  his  followers,  Anchi, 
Doshin,  Doshu  and  Doshiu.  Dr.  Lane  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  in  reviews  of  books  on 
Japanese  prints,  insisted  that  the  key  to  any  study 
of  Ukiyo-e  art  is  the  literature  of  the  period,  and 
if,  with  his  unrivalled  knowledge,  he  is  unable 
to  add  to  the  facts  given  by  Binyon  and  Sexton 
in  1923,  it  looks  as  if  we  shall  have  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  confusing  scraps  of  biographi- 
cal material  in  the  nineteenth-century  compila- 
tions on  which  we  have  had  to  rely  hitherto. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  between  the 
work  of  the  main  members  of  the  group  and  to 
single  out  the  characteristics  which  stamp  each 
painter's  work,  but  the  variations  are  within 
such  narrow  limits  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  the 
uninitiated,  the  non-orientalist,  finds  the 
similarities  far  greater  than  the  differences.  The 
personalities  of  the  artists  do  not  come  over  to 
us  through  these  striking  compositions  any  more 
than  the  personalities  of  the  courtesans  portrayed : 
one  feels  that  the  emphasis  is  on  the  truly  mag- 
nificent kimono  rather  than  the  individual  it 
adorns.  Dr.  Lane  states  '  ...  in  order  really  to 
enjoy  the  Kaigetsudo  painting  to  the  fullest 
degree,  one  must  develop  something  of  the 
Japanese  love  and  appreciation  for  the  kimono 
as  a  work  of  art',  and  one  can  agree  unreservedly 
with  him.  But  one  feels  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
bijin-ga,  the  'beautiful  girl  painting',  has  lead  him 
too  far  when  he  avows  in  the  hands  of  a  master 
such  as  Ando,  the  individual  courtesan  can 
somehow  rise  above  the  overpowering  grandeur 
of  the  kimono  and  impress  the  viewer  with  her 
'human,  erotic  charm'.  As  painters,  the  Kaiget- 
sudo group  have  a  wonderful  decorative  gift, 
but  they  are  curiously  limited,  without  depth, 
compared  with  an  artist  so  alive,  so  penetrating, 
as  Utamaro  for  instance.  The  Kaigetsudo  courte- 
san has  been  called  by  Mr.  Michener  in  The 
Floating  World,  and  now  again  by  Dr.  Lane,  the 
'ever-recurring  symbol  of  Ukiyo-e',  but  for 
myself,  I  see  that  symbol  in  the  vital  woman  of 
Utamaro's  half-length  'portraits'  rather  than  in 
these  stolid  models  standing  so  statuesquely  in 
the  Kaigetsudo  paintings  just  to  display  their 
gorgeous  kimono. — J.H. 

PEINTURE  ^TERNELLE  —  DES 
GROTTES  DE  LASCAUX  A  PABLO 
PICASSO:  Introduction  by  Professor 
Maxime  Dasio,  with  the  collaboration  of 
Professor  Hiltgart  Keller  and  Professor  Bodo 
Cichy.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Schuler.  (Paris:  Editions 
du  Pont  Royal.  5900  French  francs). 

A  RECENT  reviewer  in  these  pages  wrote  of 
the  place  of  the  expensive  art  book  in  cultured 
French  homes,  but  not  many  of  these  would 
include  this  volume — though  it  is  both  expensive 
and  French— among  the  books  distributed  on 
the  occasional  tables  in  the  salon.  This  book  is 
essentially  designed  for  the  beginner;  setting 
out  to  provide  him  with  a  survey  of  the  chief 
glories  of  painting  in  the  Western  world  since 
the  days  of  the  Lascaux  Caves,  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  colour  reproductions,  which  are 
its  main  feature,  are  mostly  so  poor  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  discourage  many  readers. 


To  illustrate  this  long  stretch  in  the  history  of 
painting  the  works  of  ninety-one  individual 
artists  and  twelve  of  the  early  'schools',  such  as 
the  Irish  miniaturists,  are  shown.  In  each  case 
there  is  one  whole  page  colour  reproduction. 
Facing  this  is  a  page  of  text  headed  by  between 
two  and  four  black  and  white  illustrations,  on  a 
very  small  scale  and  often  very  muddy  in  effect. 
Each  text  gives  a  general,  largely  biographical 
introduction  to  the  particular  artist  or  school, 
and  also  a  more  detailed  description  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  work  reproduced  in  colour.  The 
artists  have  been  quite  reasonably  chosen,  though 
there  is  a  bias  towards  the  French.  Such  a  choice 
must  be  an  individual  one,  and  it  would  be 
fruitless  to  criticise  it  in  detail,  though  it  might 
be  of  value  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  the  appar- 
ent anomalies.  Thus  Signac  is  included,  but  not 
Seurat ;  Constable  and  Turner,  who  with  Gains- 
borough are  the  only  British  artists  to  have 
found  a  place  in  this  august  selection,  are  incor- 
porated after  Monet,  Renoir,  Pissarro  and  other 
French  Impressionists. 

The  book  opens  with  a  very  brief  historical 
introduction,  and  closes  with  a  somewhat 
remarkable  dictionary  of  artistic  terms,  which 
will  raise  many  smiles  among  the  connoisseurs 
and  will  do  much  to  baffle  the  beginner.  Finally 
there  is  a  coloured  chart  outlining  the  evolution 
of  painting  in  the  West. — L.H. 

MODERN  BOOK  DESIGN,  FROM 
WILLIAM  MORRIS  TO  THE  PRESENT 
DAY:  By  Ruari  McLean.  (London:  Faber 
and  Faber.  21s.  net). 

THE  true  book  lover  shares  with  the  oenophilist 
a  certain  esotericism  of  appreciation.  The  subtle 
and  complex  excitements  of  book  production, 
that  meeting  place  of  calligraphy  and  type 
design,  illustration  and  paper-making,  engrav- 
ing, printing  and  binding,  wherein  lies  enshrined 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  are  not  easily  to 
be  explained  to  those  unequipped  by  instinct  and 
experience  to  sense  them  for  themselves. 

Mr.  McLean's  book  will  not,  I  think,  distil  and 
convey  to  the  uninitiated  more  than  a  hint  of 
this  elusive  bouquet.  Nor  can  it  really  be  said  to 
reveal  to  the  student  much  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  standard  sources.  What  it  does  do  with 
some  thoroughness,  within  its  chosen  compass, 
is  to  weave  together  into  a  single  chronological 
framework  all  the  essential  facts  and  the  great 
names  from  the  past  seventy  years  or  so.  Such 
an  objective  consolidation  of  recent  history  is 
welcome  in  a  field  that  suffers  more  than  most 
from  somewhat  fragmented  documentation. 

Essentially,  what  is  recorded  here  is  the  effect 
of  the  changes  brought  about  by  machine 
composition  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  collapse  of  a  tradition  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  (though  Mr.  McLean  pays 
tribute  to  Pickering,  Jacobi  and  the  Edinburgh 
firms  of  Clark  and  Constable) ;  of  the  exuber- 
antly romantic  gesture  of  William  Morris ;  of 
the  private  press  movement  and  the  rekindling 
of  the  tradition  through  a  haze  of  transcendent- 
alism by  Cobden-Sanderson ;  of  Monotype  and 
Linotype;  of  the  University  Presses,  Insel  Verlag 
and  Penguins;  of  Updike  and  Rogers,  New- 
digate,  Meynell,  Morison  and  Simon,  Tschichold 
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and  Van  Krimpen,  so  lately  dead.  Mr.  McLean's 
diligence  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
contrived  to  get  well  over  200  individual 
references  into  less  than  half  that  number  of  text 
pages  (one  page  taken  at  random  includes  the 
names  of  24  individuals  and  printing  firms). 

All  this  does  not  allow  him  much  room  in 
which  to  comment  and  illuminate.  His  text  is 
spare  and  sober.  The  few  asides  he  permits 
himself  make  one  wish  for  more.  He  has  a  side 
dig  at  Morris'  legacy  of  'herbaceous  borders'; 
he  writes  of  Ruskin  that  'he  never  interested 
himself  seriously  in  printing :  one  wonders  with 
some  qualms,  what  might  have  happened  if  he 
had';  that  'a  biographer  is  more  badly  needed 
for  Sir  Emery  Walker  than  for  any  other  figure 
in  the  printing  history  of  the  period' ;  that  'new 
type-faces  appeal  to  typographers  as  much  as 
new  hats  to  their  wives' ;  that  average  Victorian 
printing  failed  'because  it  was  produced,  not  in 
bad  taste,  but  in  no  taste'. 

One  could  have  done  with  more  touches  like 
these.  For  the  rest  there  is  little  to  criticize.  The 
Index  could  usefully  have  included  references  to 
typefaces.  It  seems  a  little  hard  that  Britain's  only 
current  typographical  quarterly  should  not  get  a 
mention.  The  claims  to  inclusion  of  one  or  two 
of  the  illustrators  seem  tenuous  and  here  and 
there  the  choice  of  plates  might  perhaps  have 
been  a  shade  more  adventurous.  These  however 
are  small  blemishes  upon  a  handbook  that  will 
commend  itself  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  con- 
cerned with  the  subject.  As  the  present  volume 
expands,  amends  and  supersedes  an  earlier 
pamphlet  of  the  same  title  by  the  same  author, 
$0  in  its  turn  it  will  doubtless  run  into  further 
editions  as  a  balanced  and  indispensable  guide  to 
further  research.  The  book,  it  goes  without 
saying,  is  itself  admirably  produced. — M.M. 

SILK  TEXTILES  OF  SPAIN.  EIGHTH 
TO  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY:  By  Florence 
Lewis  May.  ix  plus  286  pp.,  with  167  fig. 
(New  York:  The  -  'Hispanic  Society  of 
America.'  $14.00.) 

THE  importance  of  the  silk  industry  of  Muslim 
Spain  in  the  Middle  Ages  has  long  been  known 
from  the  enthusiastic  references  of  the  Arab 
writers  cf  the  period.  But  it  is  only  in  fairly 
recent  years  that  the  identification  of  a  large 
group  of  silks  made  under  the  Almoravid 
dynasty  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  sensa- 
tional discoveries  of  thirteenth-century  silks  in 
the  royal  tombs  at  Burgos,  have  allowed  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  nature  of  this  production. 
Many  problems  remain  unsolved,  and  may 
perhaps  be  impossible  of  solution,  but  a  large 
body  of  specimens  is  now  available  which  can 
be  attributed  with  every  confidence  to  Spanish 
looms. 

Mrs.  May  has  devoted  a  number  of  years  to 
study  in  this  field,  has  consulted  every  literary 
source  which  bears  upon  it,  and  has  made  jour- 
neys to  examine  the  textiles  themselves  not  only 
in  Spain  but  also  in  many  of  the  museums  of 
Europe  and  America.  In  the  present  book  she 
gives  us  the  results  of  her  researches.  Certainly 
no  one  realises  more  clearly  than  Mrs.  May  that 
this  is  not  the  definitive  work  on  the  subject. 
Though  the  production  of  patterned  silks  in  the 


twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  is  fairly  clearly 
defined,  her  criteria  for  the  later  Middle  Ages 
remain  uncertain,  and  she  includes  a  number  of 
silks  whose  claim  to  a  Spanish  origin  must  be 
regarded  as  extremely  dubious.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  a  most  useful  book,  with  a  wealth  of 
references  to  unfamiliar  Spanish  sources.  It  is 
excellently  illustrated,  and  anyone  unacquainted 
with  the  material  will  discover  from  this  volume 
that  Spanish  silks  include  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  mediaeval  ornament.  This  is  ex- 
tremely conscientious  pioneer  work  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  future  students  in 
this  field.— D.K. 

INTRODUCTION    TO  KOKOSCHKA: 

By  Hans  Maria  Wingler.  (London:  Thames 
&  Hudson  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net.  26  plates  in 
colour,  28  plates  in  monochrome.) 

HANS  MARIA  WINGLER'S  book  on 
Kokoschka  is  written  with  authority  and  Peter 
Gorge  has  translated  it  well.  Kokoschka,  whether 
he  is  to  our  personal  taste  or  not,  is  one  of  the 
very  well-known  artists  working  today  and  it  is 
good  that  there  should  be  this  small  available 
book  to  help  us  in  our  appreciation.  We  grow 
accustomed  to  the  idiom  of  colour  reproductions, 
they  become  a  convention,  but  we  should  keep 
clear  the  fact  that  they  are  nothing  at  all  like  the 
paintings  themselves,  for  otherwise  our  con- 
clusions are  worthless,  and  this  is  particularly  so 
in  the  case  of  so  lively  a  colourist  as  Kokoschka. 

The  book  is  divided  into  Introduction, 
Chronology,  Bibliography  and  Plates,  of  which 
there  are  64,  each  with  notes  about  the  artist  and 
the  work  concerned. — H.S.E. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF 
CANADA.  CATALOGUE  OF  PAINT- 
INGS AND  SCULPTURE.  PART  I: 
OLDER  SCHOOLS:  Edited  by  R.  H. 
Hubbard.  (Toronto  University  Press.  London : 
Oxford  University  Press.  40s.  net.) 

IT  is  time  that  a  new  catalogue  of  works  in  the 
Canadian  National  Gallery  was  published,  for 
since  the  last  one  in  1948  they  have  increased 
from  1000  paintings  to  more  than  1500.  The 
present  catalogue  is  particularly  satisfactory 
since  every  work  is  reproduced  and  with  it 
Mr.  Hubbard,  the  Chief  Curator,  has  given 
detailed  notes  both  of  the  artist  and  of  his  work. 
The  present  volume  includes  all  works  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  in  the  collection  antedating 
the  nineteenth  century;  there  are  in  addition  a 
few  'borderline'  cases  of  artists  whose  style  was 
formed,  and  whose  work  was  mainly  done,  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  catalogue  is  divided 
into  countries  and  there  are  easy  and  complete 
indexes. — H.S.E. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 

Shakespeare  and  the  Artist,  by  W.  Moelwyn 
Merchant  (£5  5s.  net),  to  be  reviewed  in  a 
later  issue,  is  a  handsome  quarto  in  the  character- 
istic style  of  Oxford  University  Press — quietly 
superb.  It  is  set  in  'Monotype'  Ehrhardt  to  a  wide 
measure  (34  cms),  perfectly  legible  on  a  plain 
white  cartridge.  Fell  Roman  types  and  a  Fell 
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In  response  to  requests  from  readers, 
especially  in  some  of  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  world,  any  book  reviewed  on 
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seventeenth-century  ornament  are  used  on  the 
title  page  and  for  the  chapter  headings.  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  half-tones  on  art 
paper  and  line  drawings  in  the  text.  The  case  is 
dark  blue-green  buckram  with  plain  gold  block- 
ing on  the  spine.  The  whole  book  has  those 
qualities  of  simplicity  and  dignity,  backed  up  by 
first-class  machining,  which  are  typical  of  the 
best  contemporary  British  book  production. 

The  new  Marlborough  Fine  Art  Catalogue 

Fine  catalogues  are  not  as  commonly  seen  from 
art  dealers  in  London  as  in  Paris,  but  a  very 
handsome  one,  completely  worthy  of  the  impor- 
tant paintings  it  illustrates,  has  just  been  pro- 
duced by  Marlborough  Fine  Art  of  Old  Bond 
Street,  London.  It  contains  eighty-six  pages  of 
reproductions  of  important  paintings  and 
sculptures:  two  paintings,  Matisse's  Small  Blue 
Interior  and  Vlaminck's  The  Hill  at  Bougwal,  are 
reproduced  by  good  four-colour  half-tone.  The 
text,  set  in  Gill  Sans,  is  printed  on  a  thin  grey 
bond  which  makes  a  pleasant  contrast  with  the 
white  art  paper.  The  printing  of  the  half-tones 
by  Frank  Juckes  Ltd.  of  Birmingham  is  of 
excellent  quality. 

A  Silver  Booklet 

A  smaller  booklet,  but  of  quite  outstanding 
design,  has  just  been  published  by  The  Worship- 
ful Company  of  Goldsmiths,  at  Goldsmiths' 
Hall,  Foster  Lane,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.2., 
to  introduce  the  work  of  good  contemporary 
designers  to  a  larger  public.  The  designer  of  the 
booklet,  Dennis  Bailey,  has  used  an  unusual 
rather  dark  grey  paper  for  his  text.  The  half- 
tones are  printed  on  white  art  paper.  Text  and 
captions  are  all  in  'Monotype'  Grotesque  sans 
serif,  which  is  probably  more  legible,  and  cer- 
tainly looks  more  contemporary,  than  Gill, 
although  it  is  in  fact  a  nineteenth-century  design. 
Variety  has  been  introduced  most  skilfully  into 
the  general  layout  of  the  half-tones  and  the  cover 
design  is  outstandingly  effective.  In  a  booklet  of 
this  kind,  the  quality  of  the  photography  and  the 
blockmaking  is  as  important  a  component  as  the 
layout  itself.  It  is  a  pity  that  room  was  not  found 
to  give  credits  in  these  fields. 

Penrose 

The  Penrose  Annual  No.  53  (Lund  Humphries, 
London,  42s.  net)  has  been  given  an  'Olivetti' 
look  by  its  designer,  Germano  Facetti,  M.S. I. A., 
using  'Monotype'  Bodoni  Book  for  the  text  and 
the  Nebiolo  Typefoundry's  Etrusco  (a  slightly 
expanded  bold  grot)  for  the  headings.  The 
contents  are  as  varied  as  ever.  Among  those  of 
most  general  interest,  with  of  course  many  excit- 
ing illustrations,  are  'American  Artist-Print 
Makers'  by  the  wood  engraver,  Fritz  Eichenberg, 
'Bruce  Rogers'  (with  unpublished  photographs 
of  B.R.  layouts)  by  the  American  printer, 
Joseph  Blumenthal,  'The  Diuturnity  of  Eric 
Gill'  by  Paul  Beaujon,  'Graphic  Art  in  Belgium' 
by  Mark  Severin,  'Nineteenth  Century  Illus- 
trators in  the  Harrod  Bequest  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum'  by  Harold  Barkley,  and  a  short 
article  on  playing  cards,  with  four  pages  of  very 
beautiful  and  unfamiliar  examples  reproduced  in 
colour,  by  J.  A.  S.  Morrison.  The  new  editor, 


Mr.  Allan  Delafons,  is  to  be  warmly  congratu- 
lated on  a  volume  which  certainly  reflects  the 
high  standards  and  technical  enterprise  of 
printing  in  Britain  today. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

City  and  County  of  Bristol.  City  Art 
Gallery.  Red  Lodge.  Park  Row.  Illustrated 
Guide.  City  Art  Gallery  (Queen's  Road, 
Bristol,  8).  is.  net. 

The  Faber  Gallery  of  Oriental  Art.  Sotatsu: 

With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  William 
Watson.  Hosukai:  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Peter  C.  Swann.  London :  Faber  & 
Faber.  15s.  net  each. 

The  Star  Chamber  Dinner  Accounts,  being 
some  hitherto  unpublished  Accounts  of 
Dinners  provided  for  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
Westminster,  during  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  I  and  King  James  I  of  England: 
With  a  foreword  and  commentary  by  Andre  L. 
Simon.  London:  George  Rainbird  for  The 
Wine  and  Food  Society.  £3  3s.  net. 

The  Ancient  Near  East.  An  Anthology  of 
Text  and  Pictures:  Edited  by  James  B. 
Pritchard.  Princeton  University  Press.  London : 
Oxford  University  Press.  40s.  net. 

The  Museums  Journal.  Volume  59.  No.  I, 
April  1959.  No.  2,  May  1959.  London:  The 
Museums  Association  (33  Fitzroy  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square,  W.C.i).  4s.  net  each. 

Harewood.  A  guide-book  to  the  Yorkshire 
seat  of  Her  Royal  Highness  The  Princess 
Roynl  and  the  Earl  of  Harewood:  Written 
and  designed  by  Richard  Buckle,  with  an 
Introduction  by  the  Earl  of  Harewood. 
Photographs  by  Bertram  Unne.  Capesthorne. 
An  Illustrated  Survey  of  the  Cheshire 
Home  of  the  Bromley-Davenport  Family: 
History  and  description  of  Contents  written 
by  Mrs.  Bromley-Davenport.  Derby:  English 
Life  Publications  (Queen  Street).  2s.  6d.  net 
each. 

The  Index  of  American  Design:  By  Erwin  O. 
Christensen.  Introduction  by  Holger  Cahill. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
London :  10  South  Audley  Street.  69s.  6d.  net. 

Rembrandt:  By  Henriette  L.  T.  de  Beaufort. 
Translated  by  George  Clark.  London:  Allan 
Wingate  (Publishers)  Ltd.  15s.  net. 

Man  and  Art:  By  C.  A.  Burland.  London: 
The  Studio  Ltd.  35s.  net. 

The  Thurloe  Estate,  South  Kensington: 

An  account  of  its  origin  and  development  by 
Dorothy  Stroud.  Country  Life  Ltd.  for 
Thurloe  Estates  Limited,  London  (copies 
may  be  obtained  from  Thurloe  Estates 
Limited,  8  Cromwell  Place,  London,  S.W.7). 


Chinese  Art  in  the  Twentieth  Century:  By 

Michael  Sullivan,  with  a  Foreword  by 
Sir  Herbert  Read.  London:  Faber  &  Faber. 

63s.  net. 

A  Pattern  of  People:  Written  and  engraved 
by  John  O'Connor.  Hutchinson  of  London. 
21s.  net. 

The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
1941-1950.  With  an  Index  covering  the 
years  1901-1950  in  one  alphabetical  series: 

Edited  by  L.  G.  Wickham  Legg  and  E.  T. 
Williams.  Clarendon  Press:  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.  105s.  net. 

Om  Filigran:  By  Alf  Boe.  With  summary  and 
captions  in  English.  Oslo :  Vestlandske  Kunst- 
industrimuseum  (Kunstindustrimuseet  1). 

Japanese  Picture  Scrolls:  By  Elise  Grili. 
Hiroshige:  By  Takashi.  Sharaku:  By  Elise 
Grili.  London:  Elek  Books  Ltd.  15s.  net  each. 

The  Buildings  of  England.  Yorkshire.  The 
West  Riding:  By  Nikolaus  Pevsner.  Har- 
mondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books. 
1  os.  6d.  net. 

'Pride  of  Britain'  Books.  The  Pictorial 
History  of— Eton  College:  By  B.  J.  W. 
Hill,  M.A.  Durham  Cathedral:  By  The 
Venerable  C.  J.  Stranks,  M.A.,  M.Litt. 
Lincoln  Cathedral:  By  The  Rt.  Rev.  D.  C. 
Dunlop,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Lincoln.  Fountains 
Abbey  and  Fountains  Hall:  By  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Moody,  C.B.E.,  F.S.A.  St.  Giles' 
Cathedral.  The  High  Kirk  of  Edinburgh: 
By  The  Rev.  H.  C.  Whitley,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
Minister  of  St.  Giles'.  St.  Albans  Abbey: 
By  Canon  D.  R.  Feaver,  M.A.  The  History 
and  Treasures  of  Belton  House,  Grantham, 
Lincolnshire.  Ancestral  Home  of  the 
Brownlow  Family  for  300  Years.  (Revised 
Edition.)  Brighton  and  The  Royal  Pavilion: 
By  Clifford  Musgrave,  O.B.E.  (Revised 
Edition.)  Oxford.  The  University  City  and 
the  Colleges:  By  J.  P.  Brooke  Little,  B.A. 
(Revised  Edition.)  London:  Pitkin  Pictorials 
Ltd.  2s.  6d.  net  each. 

National  Portrait  Gallery  1957-58.  One 
Hundred  and  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Trustees.  London:  H.M.  Stationery  Office, 
is.  6d.  net. 

Art  in  America.  Winter  1958-59.  Vol.  46. 
No.  4.  Quarterly.  London:  John  Calder 
(Publishers)  Ltd.  25s.  net. 

Folk  Costumes,  Woven  Textiles  and 
Embroideries  of  Rumania:  By  Tancred 
Banateanu,  Gheorghe  Fosca,  Emilia  Ionescu. 
Distributed  by  W.  Heffcr  &  Sons  Ltd., 
Cambridge.  37s.  6d. 

Sculpture  in  Israel:  By  Dr.  H.  Gamzu. 
Distributed  by  W.  Heffer  &  Sons  Ltd., 
Cambridge.  18s. 

The  Painter's  Eye  in  Israel:  By  Dr.  H. 

Gamzu.  Distributed  by  W.  Heffcr  &  Sons 
Ltd.,  Cambridge.  21s. 
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Round  about  the  Galleries 


A  Fine  Gaspar  Netscher 

PICTURES  by  Gaspar  Netscher  (1639- 
1684)  are  almost  as  rare  as  those  by  his 
master  Gerard  Terborch,  and  a  fine  specimen 
has  recently  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Pulitzer  of  the  Pulitzer  Galleries  (5,  Kensington 
High  Street,  London,  W.8.)  On  canvas  (54  X 
45  cm.),  it  is  a  classical  subject  showing  a  shep- 
herd and  shepherdess  in  a  sylvan  setting  with  a 
sculptured  group  of  a  nymph,  centaur  and  cupid 
in  the  background.  Suavely  composed,  rich  in 
colouring,  and  a  late  work,  it  still  shows  the 
influence  of  Terborch  in  the  exquisite  painting 
of  the  woman's  robe.  Netscher  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing  replicas,  and  several  versions  of  well 
known  pictures  by  him  exist.  Dr.  Pulitzer's  is  a 
version  of  the  one  called  Schdfer  and  Schdfcrin  in 
the  Brunswick  Gallery,  and  is  contemporaneous 
with  that  and  the  famous  Schdfer  Idyll,  signed 
and  dated  1 681,  in  the  Munich  Alte  Pinakothek. 
It  is  exacdy  the  same  size  as  the  Pinakothek 
example.  The  pose  of  the  figures  is  dirferent  but 
the  models  are  identical,  and  the  decorative 
sculpture  in  the  background,  as  well  as  the  foli- 
age, are  characteristic  of  Netscher's  technical 
manner  and  poetic  sentiment. 

I  understand  that  the  authority  on  Gaspar 
Netscher,  Professor  Walthcr  Bernt,  who  re- 
produces the  Munich  picture  in  his  book,  Die 
Netherlacndischen  Maler  des  1 7 Jahrhunderts  (1948), 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Pulitzer's 
painting  is  undoubtedly  by  the  master. 

Netscher,  in  spite  of  a  comparatively  short 
life,  produced  a  large  number  of  works — inter- 
iors, mythological  subjects  and  portraits.  He  is 
represented  in  the  Wallace  Collection  by  his 
masterpiece,  The  Lace  Maker,  and  the  National 
Gallery  and  Continental  museums,  especially 
Dresden,  have  excellent  examples.  Unlike  some 
of  his  contemporaries  Netscher  enjoyed  a 
successful  career  and  had  certain  royal  and 
aristocratic  patrons,  notably  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  and 
Mary  of  England.  There  are  portraits  by  him  of 
Princess  Anne,  daughter  of  James  II,  Sarah 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  who  was  Charles  IPs  representative  at 
The  Hague.  The  artist's  association  with  person- 
alities connected  with  the  English  court  made 
him  conspicuously  interesting  to  early  eight- 
eenth-century collectors;  and  George  Venue 
records  two  miniatures  by  Netscher  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange  as  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland. 

Algernon  Graves  in  his  summary  of  Waagen's 
Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain  lists  thirty-two 
works  by  Gaspar  Netscher  in  English  private 
collections,  including  the  portrait  of  William  III 
(Buckingham  Palace),  and  classical  and  Old 
Testament  themes.  But  there  were  probably 
others  that  Waagen  did  not  see. 


As  a  portrait  artist,  influenced  more  by  the 
French  School  than  the  Dutch,  Netscher  is 
accomplished  in  the  somewhat  flamboyant 
and  artificial  manner  of  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  as  a  genre  painter, 
particularly  of  interiors  with  figures,  he  takes  his 
place  little  below  such  a  supreme  master  as 
Terborch.  At  times  he  is  reminiscent  of  Mctsu 
and  Maes.  All  four  artists  were  contemporaries, 
expressed  similar  subjects  and  had  not  a  little  in 
common  technically. 

The  picture  under  discussion  is  a  fortunate 
discovery  of  a  long  lost  work.  Untouched  by 
any  restorer  it  is  in  as  good  a  condition  as  any 
painting  on  canvas  of  its  age  could  be.  The 
photographic  reproduction  gives  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  quality  of  this  beautiful  work. 

XIX  and  XX  Century 

THE  Marlborough  Fine  Art  Galleries  have 
become  the  rendezvous  of  international  con- 
noisseurs, the  exhibitions  there  being  highly 
important  events  in  the  art  world.  The  admirably 
produced  catalogue  of  the  XIX  and  XX  Century 
European  Masters  contains  most  of  the  famous 
names  from  Bonnard  to  Vuillard. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  poignant  picture  in 
the  whole  exhibition  is  Van  Gogh's  Paysan 
bechant.  Dating  from  the  artist's  Nuenen  period 
(1883-5),  it  is  an  early  work  and  the  key  to  Van 
Gogh's  passionate  sincerity  for  art  and  pity  for 
humanity,  especially  the  people  among  whom 
he  worked  at  the  time.  This  poor,  stooping 
woman  in  her  old  black  clothes  and  sabots, 
striving  to  drag  a  precarious  living  out  of  the 
soil,  is  painted  with  intense  feeling  and  an  extra- 
ordinary force.  In  spite  of  Van  Gogh's  lack  of 
training  as  a  figure  artist  he  produced  in  tins 
work  one  that  will  stand  in  very  great  company 
because  of  its  essential  truth.  Even  Manet's 
infallibly  subtle  draughtsmanship,  as  seen  in 
Femme  Assise  au  fardin,  accomplished  as  it  is, 
does  not  move  us  so  deeply  as  the  Van  Gogh. 

Bonnard's  irresistible  colour-sense  and  decora- 
tive delicacy  delight  us  in  La  Ferme  d  Vernon, 
Elegante  au  Cafe,  and  La  Femme  au  Parapluie.  The 
last  two  are  watercolours  and  are  reminiscent  of 
Toulouse-Lautrec,  but  they  reveal  a  tenderness 
that  the  latter  artist  seldom  shows  in  his  inter- 
pretations of  Parisian  women. 

By  the  age  of  44  Camillc  Pissarro  had  evolved 
a  personal  landscape  style,  and  the  picture  Le 
Chemin  du  Hameau-Chaumieres  au  Valhermiel, 
dated  1880,  palpitates  with  summer  heat  and 
beautiful  colour. 

One  never  tires  of  looking  at  Boudin,  for  like 
Constable  he  does  not  date  and  is  therefore  never 
out  of  fashion.  He  just  painted  whatever  inter- 
ested him  as  well  as  he  could  with  the  most 
explicit  technique  and  communicates  his  love  of 


the  subject  to  the  spectator.  Do  not  miss  his 
Portreux,  and  L'Orage.  How  influenced  Lepine 
was  by  Boudin  is  to  be  seen  in  the  former 
artist's  Fishing  Port,  and  La  Seine  an  Quai  de 
Bercy. 

Very  rare  is  the  series  of  Gauguin's  works,  and 
particularly  curious  the  Carved  Wine  Barrel,  with 
a  seated  figure  of  a  native  woman  from  Mar- 
tinique; a  Breton  woman  leading  ducks,  dogs 
and  other  animals.  Rouault's  powerful  caricature, 
Les  Jugcs,  reminds  one  of  the  mordant  satirical 
mood  of  Daumier.  Such  are  a  few  important 
works  in  an  exhibition  of  remarkable  originality 
of  styles  and  variety  of  subjects. 

London  Roundabout 

THE  Londoner  with  half  a  century  behind  him 
may  be  excused  if  he  looks  ruefully  at  the  vast 
new  cubistic  skyscrapers  that  are  changing  the 
face  of  his  beloved  city.  All  change  has  ever 
been  the  order  of  civilisation  but  never  so  much 
so  as  since  the  last  world  war.  Therefore  one 
takes  a  nostalgic  pleasure  in  the  very  few  scenes 
that  remain  much  as  they  were  in  our  youth  and 
even  in  the  days  of  our  great  grandfathers.  For 
instance,  Somerset  House  and  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand  survive,  and  if  we  can  hardly  see  them 
today  beyond  the  avalanche  of  parked  and 
moving  cars  there  is  always  the  eighteenth- 
century  print.  I  refer  to  a  classic  View  of  Somerset 
House  from  the  Strand  by  T.  H.  Shepherd  and  J. 
Bluck.  When  this  print  was  made  in  18 19,  the 
Strand,  though  essentially  urban  and  sophisti- 
cate, was  not  so  far  away  from  the  country  that 
a  flock  of  sheep  was  being  driven  across  the 
road,  a  strange  contrast  to  the  spirited,  colourful 
horseguards  prancing  by,  the  dignified  alder- 
man's coach  outside  Somerset  House,  and  the 
stage-coach  pelting  west  from  La  Belle  Sauvage. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  prints  of  London  at  the 
Frank  T.  Sabin  Gallery  (Park  House,  Rutland 
Gate). 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century many  artists  and  engravers  found 
in  London  and  its  environs  inspiring  subjects. 
Two  prints  by  F.  J.  Sarjcnt  and  F.  Jukes,  View 
on  Hampstead  Heath  Looking  towards  London,  and 
View  from  the  Park  near  Highgate  by  F.  J.  Sarjcnt 
and  F.  Jukes,  are  delightful  to  study  in  detail, 
as  are  the  series  of  four  prints  by  H.  Haseler 
and  D.  Havell  the  View  of  London  from  The 
Queen's  Palace,  London  Dock,  London  from  Green- 
wich Park,  and  London  from  the  Adelphi.  That 
Denmark  Hill  was  almost  a  remote  solitude  in 
1779,  is  proved  by  George  Robertson  and 
Lepiniere;  but  in  1777  one  might  be  almost 
'rusticated'  at  Westminster  according  to  the 
print  View  near  Westminster  Bridge  by  W. 
Marlow  and  Valentine  Green  and  F.  Jukes.  An 
early  aquatint,  the  engravers  were  obviously  not 
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yet  expert  in  the  then  new  and  subtle  method  of 
print-making,  and  this  specimen  is  all  the  rarer 
and  more  curious  for  that. 

One  might  spend  hours  ruminating  among 
these  old  records  of  London  and  the  suburbs 
as  they  were  in  the  time  of  George  III,  happy  to 
find  here  and  there  a  landmark  that  has  resisted 
the  ruthless  hands  of  time  and  change.  What 
will  remain  of  old  London,  circa  2059?  One 
thing  is  certain,  present  day  artists  will  be  able  to 
make  little  aesthetically  interesting  out  of  modern 
architecture. 

John  Hilder  and  J.  F.  Herring 

OF  the  brothers  John  and  Richard  Hilder 
(1811-1839  and  1813-1852  respectively),  many 
prefer  the  work  of  John,  who  was  not  so 
obviously  influenced  by  the  Norwich  School 
and  Constable.  He  has  a  suaver  and  simpler 
touch,  probably  derived  to  some  extent  from 
Cuyp.  His  pastorals  are  serene  and  lovely  in  then- 
appreciation  of  atmospheric  effect  and  sentiment 
for  the  scene.  John's  work,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  he  died  early  at  the  age  of  28,  is  rare,  but  a 
particularly  fine  example  is  to  be  seen  at  Leggatt 
Brothers  (30  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W.i). 
A  favourite  subject  with  John  Hilder,  it  shows 
cattle  being  ferried  over  a  river. 

Generally  speaking,  the  larger  the  horse  on 
canvas,  the  less  effective  and  accurate  it  appears. 
There  are  exceptions,  notably  Stubbs'  life-size 
Hambledonian,  one  of  the  greatest  horse-paintings 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Herring,  of  course, 
had  the  advantage  of  such  an  immediate  fore- 
runner as  Stubbs,  whose  Anatomy  of  the  Horse 
revolutionised  the  whole  school  of  sporting  art. 
A  picture  by  J.  F.  Herring  at  Leggatt's,  entitled 
Preparing  to  Start  for  the  Doncaster  Sweepstakes, 
September,  1 828,  shows  Nonplus,  Medora,  Lunaria 
and  Granby  with  jockeys  up  in  a  graceful  com- 
position with  a  simple  landscape  background. 
Signed  and  dated  1829,  the  handling  of  the 
animal  and  human  figures  is  exquisite  through- 
out; so  much  so  that  the  technique  has  an  almost 
miniature-like  preciosity.  I  cannot  remember  a 
picture  by  Herring  that  pleased  me  more.  Nor 
am  I  surprised  to  hear  that,  at  the  time  of  going 
to  press,  it  has  been  sold. 

Period  Pieces 

TIME  was  when  the  British  and  Continental 
academies  frequently  exhibited  such  costume 
pieces  as  The  Chorister  and  the  Roisterers  by  Vin- 
cente  March,  a  picture  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Newman  Gallery  (43a,  Duke  Street,  London, 
S.W.i.).  Certainly  until  the  first  world  war 
academicians  of  the  standing  of  Seymour  Lucas 
and  Byam  Shaw  were  both  prominent  and 
popular,  and  their  works  were  pictures  of  the 
year.  Few  artists  paint  this  type  of  picture  today 
and  it  is  pertinent  to  speculate  why.  Maybe,  the 
fact  that  the  films  have  invaded  territory  once 
exclusive  to  artists  has  made  such  costume  sub- 
jects redundant.  Yet  perhaps  a  more  profound 
reason  is  that  modern  criticism  has  tended  to 
make  a  complete  rupture  between  the  past  and 
the  present  as  regards  subject-matter  requiring 
technical  power  and  research  necessary  to 
depicting  a  seventeenth-century  reconstruction. 


As  the  well-known  American  artist,  Yves 
Gammell,  points  out  in  his  book  The  Twilight 
of  Painting,  the  technique  of  the  moderns  is  so 
cynically  haphazard  and  irresponsible  that  fine 
traditional  craftsmanship  is  passing  beyond 
knowledge. 

The  Chorister  and  the  Roisterers  is  a  remarkable 
work  of  its  kind.  Vincente  March  was  born  at 
Valence  in  1859  and  died  during  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  In  his  home  town  he  was  a  pupil  of 
the  Spanish  artist  G.  Salva  and  later  went  to 
Rome,  working  there  for  many  years.  He  had 
something  of  a  European  reputation  in  his  day, 
exhibiting  mostly  in  Berlin,  Munich  and  Spain. 

The  Newman  Gallery  is  also  showing  a  picture 
by  Tissot,  The  Passing  Storm.  A  lovely  woman  in 
a  white  dress  is  reclining  in  a  room  overlooking 
the  harbour  at  Ramsgate,  while  her  companion 
stands  aloof  on  the  balcony.  The  significance  of 
the  title  is  that  there  has  been  a  quarrel  between 
them,  expressed  in  their  attitudes,  and  further 
symbolised  by  the  cloudy  sky  over  the  harbour. 
But  the  weather  is  on  the  mend,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  a  reconciliation  is  only  a  matter  of 
moments.  A  story  picture,  but  told  with  all  the 
brilliant  skill  of  one  of  the  best  painters  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Some  Treasures  at  Rye 

A  VISIT  to  Rye  in  Sussex  is  a  pleasure  in  itself, 
for  there  are  few  English  towns  that  have  re- 
tained to  the  same  extent  their  original  spirit. 
And  if  one  is  in  quest  of  objets  d'art,  the  Old 
Hall,  Iden,  Rye  (Mr.  K.  Wing),  always  has  a 
variety  of  oils,  watercolours,  drawings  and 
porcelain.  Looking  at  a  recent  catalogue  I  came 
across  many  English  names  that  stimulate  the 
connoisseur.  No  watercolour  collection  is 
complete  without  examples  by  two  famous 
amateurs  who  had  a  profound  influence  on  the 
school  as  a  whole.  One  is  the  Rev.  William 
Gilpin,  who  did  much  to  inaugurate  the 
romantic  landscape  in  this  medium  (see  The 
Connoisseur,  June  (A.D.F.)  number).  Another  is 
Dr.  Thomas  Monro,  for  whom  Girtin  and 
Turner  among  other  watercolour  geniuses 
worked  in  their  youth.  At  £6  Monro  is  a 
bargain,  and  the  same  price  for  a  Tom  Collier  is 
almost  a  give-away.  Why  Collier  is  so  cheap 
today  is  a  mystery,  since  he  is  among  the  best 
masters  of  this  subtle  art.  Nearer  our  own  time 
are  works  by  Orpen,  Devas  and  Austin  Spare. 
The  oils  include  such  names  as  Kneller,  Patrick 
Nasmyth  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (one  of  the 
latter  artist's  many  self-portraits).  It  came  from 
the  Earl  of  Dunmore  Collection. 

Utrillo,  1908 

ONE  of  the  best  things  ever  written  about 
Utrillo  is  Marcel  Zahar's  analysis  of  his  talent: 
'He  had  an  ingenuous  side  to  his  nature  and  an 
astonishing  faculty  of  retaining  the  tastes  of 
childhood  days  in  all  their  freshness.  Obstinate 
in  character,  he  pushed  his  reactions  to  extremes, 
tolerating  few  degrees  in  his  classifications  and 
attitudes  ...  his  memory  reconstructed  with 
remarkable  faithfulness  the  themes  which  formed 
the  framework  of  the  happiness  of  his  whole 
existence.  They  were  Montmartre,  the  wind- 
mills, the  roadside  cafes,  the  walls  .  .  .' 


In  these  sentences  the  man  and  the  artist  are 
summed  up,  because  it  is  just  that  ingenuousness 
and  obstinacy  which  are  the  characteristics  of  his 
work.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  his  original 
vision  with  anybody  else's,  but  that  he  had 
something  of  the  naivete  of  Van  Gogh  is  certain. 
He  interpreted  the  brick  walls  of  Paris,  particu- 
larly Montmartre,  in  the  primitive  language  of 
paint.  That  he  was  a  born  colourist  is  proved 
over  and  over  again,  and  an  early  work',  Les 
Toits  now  in  the  Musee  d'Art  Moderne,  pro- 
claims the  artist  to  be.  Utrillo,  in  his  own  way, 
is  the  'laureate'  of  Montmartre,  the  Butte, 
Place  du  Tertre,  Lapin  Agile,  and  of  the  wind- 
mills that  were  for  so  long  a  part  of  that  Paris 
village.  He  painted  many  versions  of  the  Moulin 
de  la  Galette,  and  some  dated  1910,  1913  and 
1917  are  famous.  But  one  dated  1908,  when 
Utrillo  was  twenty-five,  is  unknown  to  me,  and 
in  my  opinion  is  one  of  his  best  works.  It  shows 
this  popular  landmark  in  a  wintry  atmosphere 
with  snow  on  the  ground.  This  picture,  fully 
signed,  is  to  be  seen  at  the  O'Hana  Galleries 
(13  Carlos  Place,  London,  W.i). 

While  mentioning  the  O'Hana  Galleries,  I 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  commending  the 
first  exhibition  in  London  of  the  works  of  the 
American  artist,  Lilian  MacKendrick.  She  is 
well  known  in  the  United  States,  and  is  repres- 
ented in  over  300  private  collections  in  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Venezuela.  How  pleas- 
ant it  is  to  encounter  an  artist  with  so  rich  and 
happy  a  sense  of  scene  and  incident. 

'Under  Fire' 

"FROM  1875  to  1892  a  certain  Eugen  von  Blaas, 
an  Austrian  artist  who  lived  in  Italy,  regularly 
exhibited  genre  pictures  of  Italian  peasants  and 
fishermen  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Some  were 
bought  for  English  provincial  galleries  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  they  were  much  admired.  Would 
the  Royal  Academy  selection  committee 
collapse  in  despair  for  the  future  of  art  if  such 
pictures  were  submitted  to  them  today?  I  refer 
especially  to  a  painting  entitled  Under  Fire  at  the 
Frost  and  Reed's  Gallery  (41,  New  Bond  Street, 
London).  It  shows  four  attractive  sempstresses 
making  innocent  fun  of  a  handsome  workman 
who  has  strayed  into  their  company.  There  are 
few  artists  today  who  could  approach  such 
technical  mastery  and  vitality  of  effect.  This 
work,  of  course,  was  painted  with  the  brush, 
probably  several  brushes,  with  a  small  sable  to 
get  the  finishing  touches,  by  an  artist  who  found 
life  and  human  beings  worth  some  respect.  It 
was  not  squirted  on  to  a  canvas  from  the  tube 
in  a  mood  of  moronic  frenzy.  Out  of  date? 
Well,  of  course  it  is  out  of  date  if  one  prefers  a 
dollop  of  paint  thrown  on  to  the  canvas  from  a 
distance,  plus  the  unique  quality  derived  by 
riding  a  bicycle  over  it. 

Henry  VIII' s  Brother-in-Law 

THE  picture  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk  (Norbert  Fischman  Gallery,  26,  Old 
Bond  Street,  London),  reproduced  in  colour  in 
the  June  number  of  The  Connoisseur,  is  by  the 
Master  of  the  Queen  Mary  Tudor  portrait,  and 
not  attributed  to  him  as  inadvertently  stated. 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES 


I.John  Hilder.  'Changing  Pastures',  canvas,  20  ■  30  in.  (Lcggatt  Brothers, 
London).  2.  Utrillo.  'Le  Moulin  de  la  Galette',  II  15A  in.  (O'Hana 
Galleries,  London).  3.  Fragonard.  'Madame  Bergeret',  48  ■  39  cm. 
(Wildenstein  Galleries,  London).  4.  Caspar  Netscher.  'Shepherd  and 
Shepherdess',  54  »  34  cm.  (Pulitzer  Gallery,  London).  5.  George  Barret. 
'Landscape  with  Castle',  28[  37;  in.,  to  be  described  in  our  next  issue 
(Leger  Galleries,  London).  6.  One  of  a  pair  of  prints,  by  F.J.  Sarjent  and 
F.  Dukes.  'View  on  Hampstead  Heath'  (Frank  T.  Sabin  Gallery,  Rutland 
Gate,  London).  7.  Van  Gogh.  'Paysan  Bechant',  i6i  I2|  in. 
(Marlborough  Fine  Art  Ltd.,  London!. 


The  Death  of  Wolfe 
in  Paintings 

A  Bicentenary  Review  BY  THEODORE  CROMBIE 


ON  13  th  September,  1759,  General  James  Wolfe  was  killed 
while  leading  the  assault  of  the  British  forces  against  Quebec. 
The  Heights  of  Abraham  had  been  successfully  stormed  when  he 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  died  a  few  minutes  after  he  had 
been  carried  off  the  field  of  battle.  This  notable  event  in  British 
and  Canadian  history  has  been  interpreted  and  recorded  by  several 
eminent  British  artists  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  its  bicentenary  this  year  seems  an  appropriate  time 
for  die  reappraisement  of  these  pictures  as  historical  documents. 
The  present  note,  therefore  may  be  of  interest  as  a  review  of  the 
known  pictorial  versions  of  Wolfe's  death  at  Quebec,  and  also 
for  the  presentation  of  a  hitherto  unrecorded  version  of  consider- 
able historical  interest. 

The  most  detailed  and  informative  analysis  of:  Wolfe's  dying 
moments  is  still  that  given  by  A.  G.  Doughty  (Chapter  XII)  of  his 
'Siege  of  Quebec'  (1901).  Doughty  lists  no  fewer  than  14  individ- 
uals who  claimed  to  have  assisted  Wolfe  in  various  ways.  But  as 
five  of  these  are  anonymous  descriptions,  they  may  duplicate 
some  of  the  nine  who  are  actually  named.  There  is,  however,  a 
general  measure  of  agreement  in  the  literature,  on  the  basic  facts. 
Wolfe  was  twice  wounded  early  in  the  battle,  once  in  the  wrist, 
round  which  he  wrapped  his  handkerchief,  and  then  in  the  groin. 
The  third  and  mortal  wound,  in  his  breast,  occurred  when,  at  the 
head  of  Bragg's  Regiment  and  the  Louisbourg  Grenadiers,  he  had 
just  given  the  order  to  fire  at  close  range  into  the  advancing 
French  ranks.  He  was  partly  assisted  and  partly  carried  to  a  small 
hollow  about  300  yards  to  the  rear,  where  he  was  told  that  the 
French  were  routed,  and  gave  instructions  for  their  retreat  to  be 
cut  off  at  the  St.  Charles  River.  Almost  all  accounts  agree  that  his 


1.  Edward  Penny.  Ca  47  in.,  painted  in  1764.  By  courtesy  of  the 

Visitors  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 


dying  words  were  an  expression,  variously  phrased,  of  relief  and 
thanks  for  the  victory. 

In  Knox's  account  of  Wolfe's  death,  it  is  stressed  that  only  four 
persons  were  actually  with  him  when  he  died,  Lieutenant  Henry 
Brown  of  the  Louisbourg  Grenadiers,  Ensign  James  Henderson, 
a  Grenadier  of  the  22nd  Regiment,  a  'private  man',  and  an  artillery 
officer.  Of  these,  the  claims  of  Brown  and  Henderson  seem  para- 
mount, as  they  are  supported  by  their  own  eye-witness  accounts 
written  only  a  few  days  after  the  battle.  The  identity  of  the  other 
two  is  more  obscure,  but  several  accounts,  including  Brown's, 
refer  to  the  presence  of  a  surgeon  or  a  surgeon's  mate.  Knox's 
artillery  officer,  who  on  seeing  Wolfe  being  carried  back,  'flew 
to  his  assistance',  is  even  harder  to  identify,  and  at  least  three 
candidates  are  named  by  Doughty  for  this  honour. 

What,  then,  have  the  artists  made  of  this  historical  raw 
material?  In  order  of  date,  the  three  classic  eighteenth-century 
interpretations  in  paint  of  The  Death  of  Wolfe  are  those  of  Edward 
Penny  (1764),  Benjamin  West  (1770),  and  James  Barry  (1776). 
To  these  should  be  added  the  picture,  now  unfortunately  lost, 
which  gained  for  young  Romney  a  Society  of  Arts  award  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  London  in  1763.  All,  in  their  way,  are  most 
revealing  as  examples  of  the  development  of  history  painting  in 
England  during  the  first  years  of  the  Academy. 

Edward  Penny's  picture  in  the  Ashmolean  (No.  1),  of  which 
there  is  a  later  autograph  variant  at  Petworth  forming  the  basis  of 
several  engravings,  is,  as  Professor  Waterhouse  has  pointed  out, 
more  of  a  narrative  picture  with  a  moral  than  a  dramatic  history. 
Wolfe,  his  wrist  bandaged,  is  depicted  as  lying  supported  in  the 
arms  of  a  kneeling  grenadier  (Lieutenant  Brown?)  and  being 


2.  Benjamin  West.  Canvas,  60  96  in.,  painted  in  1770.  Reproduced  by 
gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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3.  The  newly  discovered  painting.  Canvas,  32  >  48  in.,  by  an  unidentified  eighteenth-century  artist.  This  follows  the  historical  facts  much  more  closely 
than  the  well-known  works  by  Penny,  West  and  Barry.  Private  Collection,  London. 


attended  by  a  man  in  civilian  clothes  (the  surgeon,  friend,  or 
servant).  Behind  this  group  stands  a  second  grenadier  who 
is  gesturing  towards  the  troops  who  fill  the  background.  In 
the  Petworth  version  these  troops  are  omitted,  and  a  single 
soldier  advances  across  a  landscape  background.  The  uniforms  and 
accoutrements  in  Penny's  picture  are  fairly  accurately  observed, 
though  it  should  be  noted  that  his  grenadiers  have  Guards  cap 
badges,  and  no  Guards  Regiment  was  present  at  Quebec. 

West's  great  picture  must  be  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
copied  historical  masterpieces  of  all  time.  It  is  also  one  ot  the 
least  accurate.  It  is,  in  fact,  unimportant  as  a  historical  represen- 
tation; and  West  is  said  to  have  charged  a  fee  to  those  included  in 
it!  Wolfe  is  portrayed  as  surrounded  by  no  less  than  14  people 
(including  a  symbolic  Red  Indian)  many  of  whom  were  not  even 
at  Quebec  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  The  picture,  as  is  well-known, 
was  offered  by  West  to  George  III  but  refused  on  the  advice  of 
Reynolds.  It  was  bought  by  Lord  Grosvenor,  whose  descendant, 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  gave  it  to  Lord  Bcaverbrook  for  the 
National  Gallery  of  Canada.  When  George  III  had  been  won  over 
to  this  new  style  of  history  painting  he  commissioned  the  replica 
which  hangs  in  Kensington  Palace  (No.  2). 

James  Barry's  Death  of  Wolfe,  now  in  a  Canadian  collection,  is 
said  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  refute  West's  contemporary 
treatment  of  the  theme,  by  placing  modern  uniforms  on  a  heroic- 
classical  composition  of  figures  originally  painted  in  the  nude.  It 
has  more  claim  to  accuracy  in  that  only  five  figures  arc  intro- 
duced, two  of  whom  are  grenadiers.  But  two  of  the  others  are 
naval  officers,  and  there  is  general  agreement  that  at  that  particular 
moment  the  Navy  was  not  present. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  three  versions  admit  to  varying 
degrees  of  licence,  and  arc  none  of  them  definitive  from  the 
historical  point  of  view.  There  has,  however,  recently  been  dis- 
covered (No.  3)  yet  another  eighteenth-century  version  which 


though  of  lesser  artistic  elegance,  is  of  documentary  importance, 
since  it  adheres  closely  to  contemporary  records.  Its  careful 
observation — and,  indeed,  somewhat  unheroic  treatment  of  the 
event — as  compared  with  the  dramatic  baroque  formulae  of  the 
other  artists,  prompts  one  to  enquire  whether  it  may  not  be  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  'modern  dress'  history  pictures  which  were 
later  to  cause  so  much  dissension  in  the  Academy  (in  this  respect  it 
has  an  affinity  with  Romney's  lost  picture  of  1763,  which,  we  are 
told,  was  in  contemporary  costume,  and  was  criticized  on  that 
account).  Wolfe  is  shown  as  being  carried  to  the  rear  by  two  red- 
coated  soldiers  while  a  third  officer  approaches  and  offers  him  a 
branch,  the  significance  of  which  is  puzzling,  though  he  seems  to 
be  reporting  on  the  battle,  which  is  depicted,  with  a  distant  view 
of  Quebec,  in  the  background.  In  the  right  foreground  a  surgeon 
in  civilian  dress  is  preparing  to  attend  the  wounded  general.  The 
yellow-faced  unitcrm  of  Wolfe  and  the  reporting  officer  would 
appear  to  be  that  of  the  28th  Regiment  (Bragg's)  which  he  was 
leading  during  the  attack.  The  uniforms  of  his  two  bearers  are 
more  difficult  to  identify  with  precision,  though  they  are  not  Gren- 
adiers. The  surgeon,  or  surgeon's  mate,  is  as  stated  above  referred 
to  in  several  of  the  historical  records.  It  is  interesting  that  Wolfe's 
face,  which  is  seen  111  profile,  follows  closely  the  famous  contem- 
porary sketch  by  I  lervey  Smith,  which  was  later  used  by  Si  haak 
and  others  for  their  portraits  and  statues  of  the  hero. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  author  of  this  picture  (No.  3) 
could  be  one  'Mr.  Williams',  who  is  recorded  as  having  exhibited 
a  Death  of  Wolfe  at  the  Free  Society  in  1774.  Little  is  known  of  this 
artist's  work,  so  that  direct  comparison  is  not  possible.  It  seems 
unlikely,  however,  that  a  realistic  interpretation  of  this  kind 
would  have  been  painted  later  than  the  versions  of  Penny  and 
West,  and  both  stvlc  and  technique  rather  indicate  a  date  vcrv 
soon  after  1760.  It  is  a  fascinating  new  addition  to  the  documen- 
tation of  Wolfe  and  to  Canadiana  in  general. 
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Delay  occasioned  by  the  printing 
dispute  has  caused  this  announce- 
ment for  'Three  Fairs'  (at  Delft, 
Harrogate  and  Kensington)  to  be 
late  by  the  time  it  appears  in  print. 
For  this  we  ask  readers'  indulgence. 
Kensington  (Aug.   27-Sept.  n). 

1.  Shown  by  Gerald  Spyer  &  Son: 
an  English  bureau  plat  in  kingwood 
with  marquetry,  c.  1830,  4  ft.  X  2  ft. 
3  in.   Delft  (Aug.   26-Sept.  16). 

2.  From  C.  Cramer,  The  Hague, 
came  this  'Lamentation  of  Christ', 
a  sixteenth-century  version  of  the 
Hugo  van  der  Goes  in  Vienna, 
formerly  in  the  M.  J.  Friedlander 
Collection. 


Three  Fairs 


Harrogate  (Sept.  3-10).  3.  Charles  II  6§  in.  high  wine  cup,  London,  1641,  m.m.  W.T. 
Hinton  House,  Amersham.  4.  Coffee  pot,  by  William  Grundy,  1760.  J.  R.  Ogden, 
Harrogate.  5.  J.  F.  Herring.  'The  Saddler',  27!  >  35^  in.,  signed  and  dated.  Leger 
Galleries,  Loudon.  6.  William  and  Mary  card  table,  30  X  13^  X  29  111.  Quinneys, 
Chester.  7.  Mahogany  armchair,  c.  1750.  J.  &  W.  Tweed,  Bradford.  8.  Mid- 
eighteenth-century  mahogany  armchair.  Charles  Lumb  &  Son,  Harrogate. 


AMERICAN  SECTION 


A  Munificent  Gift  of  Lamerie  Silver 

BY  CARL  C.  DAUTERMAN,  Associate  Curator  of  Post- Renaissance  Art,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


TH  E  name  of  Paul  de  Lamerie  enjoys  a  pre-eminence  among 
silversmiths  matching  that  of  Robert  Adam  among  archi- 
tects. A  dramatic  reunion  of  these  great  names  has  recently  been 
effected  at  this  Museum.  Here,  in  Adam's  dining  room  from 
Lansdownc  House  (No.  i),  the  tables  are  now  graced  with  a 
princely  array  of  the  silver  of  Paul  de  Lamerie,  set  out  as  for  a 
banquet.  This  collection,  which  notably  enriches  the  Museum's 
Georgian  silver,  comes  to  the  Museum  as  the  munificent  gift 
of  Mrs.  Widener  Dixon  and  Mr.  George  D.  Widener. 

In  quality  and  extent  this  gleaming  equipage  is  admirably  in 
accord  with  its  setting,  and  suggests  the  expectant  atmosphere  of  a 
great  Georgian  room  in  the  hush  preceding  the  entrance  of 
eminent  guests.  The  installation  also  conveys  the  impression  of 
'heirloom'  silver  which,  antedating  somewhat  the  room  itself,  has 
been  continued  in  use  because  of  its  superb  quality  and  the  ack- 
nowledged supremacy  of  its  maker  among  eighteenth-century 
silversmiths.  The  arrangement  is  much  as  Mrs.  Dixon  and  Mr. 
Widener  knew  it  in  the  home  of  their  mother,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Elkins  Rice. 

Some  will  wonder  at  the  intrusion  of  a  seemingly  French 
master  into  this  English  environment.  Lamerie's  French  name 
and  his  identification  with  rococo  design  are  perhaps  misleading; 
although  of  French  antecedents,  it  should  be  said  at  once  that 
there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  he  ever  set  foot  on  the  soil 
of  France.  In  these  respects  he  was  by  no  means  unique;  he 
belonged  to  one  of  the  many  Huguenot  families  which,  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  became  France's  loss 
and  England's  gain. 

His  emigre  rather  hrst  moved  to  Holland,  where  he  served  for 
a  while  in  the  army  of  William  III  of  Orange,  and  it  was  in  that 
country  that  Paul  was  born.  The  Walloon  church  of  Bois-le-Duc 
('s  Hertogenbosch)  preserves  the  record  of  baptism  on  April  14, 
1688,  of  Paul  Jaques,  son  of  Paul  Souchay  de  la  Mene  and 
Constance  le  Roux.  The  family  removed  to  London,  however, 
before  the  child's  first  birthday.  There  they  fell  upon  lean  years, 
and  the  father  arranged  to  have  Paul  naturalized  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  This  made  it  possible  to  apprentice  him  to  a  fellow 
expatriate  and  Huguenot,  Peter  Platel.  Goldsmithing  (working 
in  silver  and  gold)  was  one  of  the  few  occupations  regarded  as 
acceptable  to  a  person  of  his  status. 

English  he  became,  but  French  he  remained — in  his  childhood 
home,  during  his  seven  years  of  apprenticeship  under  a  Huguenot, 
and  no  less  in  his  married  life  with  Louise  Juliott.  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  he  kept  himself  acutely  alert  to  developments 
among  his  French  contemporaries  across  the  Channel.  Out  of 
such  a  background  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  a  master  craftsman 
perfectly  attuned  to  the  potentialities  of  French  design. 

The  Lamerie  silver  in  the  present  collection  comprises  a  silver- 
gilt  dessert  service  of  twenty-four  pieces,  fifty  other  major  items, 
and  some  additional  flatware.  An  examination  of  the  collection 
in  chronological  order  reveals  the  broad  scope  of  Lamerie's  work 
from  1719  (seven  years  after  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship) 
until  1749,  two  years  before  his  death.  This  was  an  excitingly 
shifting  period  of  design  in  England,  one  which  began  in  the 
vein  of  the  Queen  Anne  style  and  yielded  gradually  to  the 
continental  influences  that  enriched  the  silver  of  the  early 


Georgian  age.  The  new  acquisitions  illustrate  the  progression  of 
Lamerie  from  the  austerity  of  the  Queen  Anne  style  through  the 
early  Georgian  phases  with  their  successive  influences  of  Louis 
XIV  classicism  and  Regence  experimcntalism  to  the  fullest 
exuberance  of  the  rococo  in  England. 

A  pair  of  double-spouted  sauceboats  (No.  n)  dating  1719-20 
displays  the  baroque  robustness  and  low  centre  of  gravity 
characteristic  of  the  period  of  George  I.  The  ornamentation,  like 
the  form  itself,  is  restrained  but  not  severe.  Such  a  combination 
marks  the  tendency  toward  simplicity  which  was  inherited  from 
the  opening  years  of  the  century  and  continued  to  hold  its  own 
successfully,  in  spite  of  the  growing  popularity  of  more  elaborate 
shapes  and  decoration.  Already  at  this  stage  Lamerie's  work 
reveals  his  preoccupation  with  moulded  ornament  and  boldly 
shaped  contours  which  arrest  the  eye  with  scattered  highlights. 

In  delightful  contrast  to  the  solidity  of  the  sauceboats  is  a  pair 
of  circular  breadbaskets  (No.  5)  of  1729-30,  notable  for  the 
simulation  of  openwork  weaving.  Here  a  simple  form,  resulting 
from  the  dictates  of  a  humble  material,  has  been  interpreted,  but 
not  copied,  with  all  the  glamour  of  a  precious  metal  and  without 
condescending  to  the  techniques  of  basketry.  The  apparently 
plaited  walls  and  rim  are  not  woven  of  strips  of  metal  but  are 
produced  from  a  solid  sheet  pierced  with  diamond  openings. 
The  effect  owes  much  to  the  use  of  fine  striations  which 
accentuate  the  over-and-under  impression  of  the  diagonals  and 
serve  the  further  purpose  of  leading  the  eye  irresistibly  to  the 
engraved  centre,  then  out  again  and  around  the  rim  to  the  corded 
handles.  In  this  transit,  a  pleasing  variety  of  textures  is  enjoyed, 
culminating  in  the  gemlikc  engraving  of  the  arabesques  and 
trellises  which  frame  the  coat  of  arms.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
this  engraving  is  in  the  baroque  vein  employed  by  William 
Hogarth  in  designing  for  his  friend  Paul  the  Lamerie  bookplate 
and  coat  of  arms.  It  will  also  be  recalled  that  Hogarth's  earliest 
work  as  an  engraver  was  executed  on  silver. 

An  imposing  centrepiece  (No.  3)  of  1733-34  shows  a  remark- 
able affinity  to  French  argenterie.  Indeed,  the  decoration  is  not 
without  precedent  in  Paris,  even  to  the  medallioned  portrait 
heads,  which  are  found  in  the  work  of  Bcsnicr  and  his  con- 
temporaries during  the  late  1720's.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
in  his  earlier  leanings  toward  ornatcness  Lamerie  drew  upon 
French  classicism  as  enthusiastically  as  he  improvised  upon  the 
French  rococo  during  the  second  half  of  his  career.  We  are  so 
prone  to  regard  the  name  of  Lamerie  as  synonymous  with  the 
rococo  iu  England  that  we  tend  to  discount  the  prominence  he 
must  have  enjoyed  in  the  prc-rococo  idioms  which  filled  half  of 
his  working  years.  I  low  else  can  we  credit  his  receiving  a  com- 
mission from  the  Czar  in  the  middle  1720's? 

At  least  one  earlier  Lamerie  centrepiece  of  comparable  design 
is  known.  It  dates  from  1719-20  and  was  in  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  where  it  was  regarded  as  a  wine  cistern  or 
cleansing  vessel.  Lacking  a  cover  of  any  kind,  it  is  somewhat 
more  elementary  than  the  present  piece.  One  cannot  but  speculate 
that  the  Museum's  example,  which  is  equipped  with  a  concave 
cover  and  eight  matching  dishes,  in  turn  continues  the  evolution 
toward  the  fully  developed  epergne  with  central  bowl  and 
attached  arms.  Our  accessory  dishes,  four  oval  and  four  round, 
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stand  on  four  scrolled  supports  and  are  intended  to  be  disposed 
about  the  larger  vessel  to  form  a  surtout  de  table. 

The  principal  vessel  of  this  garniture  illustrates  Lamerie's 
innate  feeling  for  sumptuous  decorative  effects.  He  combines 
here  a  wide  diversity  of  design  with  an  exceptional  technical 
ingenuity,  cloaking  an  intricately  wrought  form  in  a  combination 
of  motifs  which  are  variously  cast,  chased,  embossed,  and 
engraved.  The  cover  is  especially  noteworthy  in  that  it  employs 
relief,  in  the  form  of  female  masks  centred  in  leaf-mantled  shells. 
I  he  desire  here  is  to  heighten  the  interest  by  emphasizing  the 
third  dimension  in  the  ornament.  The  total  effect  is  impressive  in 
the  court  ly  manner  of  Louis  XIV.  The  female  heads  adorning  the 
ends  of  the  oval  body  arc  counterparts  of  the  mascarons  in  bronze 
dore  which  on  so  many  of  the  early  eighteenth-century 

French  nd  table  legs.  A  point  of  distinction,  however, 

is  that  Lan  fix  these  devices  to  the  most  prominent 

convex  curvi  to  place  them  in  the  overhanging 

shelter  of  con.  ls  is  so  often  the  case  in  furniture  design. 


To  the  same  phase  of  his  work  belong  six  sturdy  casters  for 
sugar  (No.  6)  and  pepper,  forming  two  sets.  These  and  the  centre- 
piece just  referred  to  are  the  earliest  examples  (1733-34)  in  the 
collection  to  illustrate  this  maker's  adoption  of  the  sterling  grade 
of  silver,  which  became  available  again  to  goldsmiths  with  the 
revocation  of  the  silver  currency  controls  in  1719.  For  a  dozen 
years  beyond  the  required  time  Lamerie  had  continued  to  work 
almost  exclusively  in  silver  of  Britannia  quality,  in  which  he  had 
been  trained.  This  was  close  to  the  French  metal  in  containing  a 
higher  percentage  of  silver.  It  may  be  that  he  preferred  it  or  that 
his  patrons,  who  during  the  twenties  included  royalty,  demanded 
the  richer  and  more  exclusive  standard.  In  any  event,  he  long 
exercised  his  option  of  using  Britannia  silver. 

That  he  continued  to  cling  to  the  robust  forms  associated  with 
Britannia  silver  is  illustrated  by  these  sterling  silver  casters. 
Although  made  in  1733,  their  style  is  retarded.  In  their  form  and 
proportions  they  approximate  some  of  Lamerie's  earliest  pieces. 
Though  vastlv  effective,  their  strapwork  appliques  and  lacy  ajoure 
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I.  The  Adam  dining  room  from  Lansdowne  House,  London,  as  now 
set  up  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  with  its  new  display  of  Lamerie 
silver.  The  central  square  of  the  carpet,  also  English  eighteenth 
century,  has  a  deep  blue  ground.  By  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

2  &  3.  Epergne,  173K-39;  and  a  centrepiece  and  two  of  eight  auxiliary 
dishes  forming  a  garniture,  1733-34. 

4.  One  of  seven  shell-handled  dishes  in  four  sizes,  1741-42.  The  arms 
are  those  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace  of  Sudbourne  Hall,  Suffolk. 
Nos.  2,  3  &  4  are  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  gift  of  Mrs.  Widcner  Dixon  and  Mr.  George  D. 
Widener  in  memory  of  their  mother,  Mrs.  Eleanor  FJkins  Rice, 
1958. 
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5.  One   of  two    14   in.    wide   circular   baskets,  1729-30. 

6.  Silver  muffineer  and  pair  of  casters,  1733-34.  7.  A  pair 
of  21.'  in.  high  candelabra,  1747-48.  8.  Silver  kettle-on- 
stand,  15  in.  high.  9.  Detail  of  bracket  foot  of  No.  10. 
10.  Large  tray,  1741-42.  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  gift  of  Mrs.  Widener  Dixon 
and  Mr.  George  D.  Widener  in  memory  of  their  mother, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Elkins  Rice,  1958. 
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panels  arc  neither  new  nor  especially  individualistic.  Their 
prototypes  existed  in  France  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
What  is  significant,  however,  is  the  presence  of  delicately 
engraved  panels  of  diapering  from  which  emanate  leafy  scrolls 
violating  the  strict  symmetry  of  all  the  other  ornament.  The  same 
motifs  appear  in  the  cover  and  the  loose  dishes  of  the  preceding 
centrepiece.  It  is  this  element  of  daring,  this  departure  from  rigid 
balance,  rhat  sets  the  keynote  for  so  much  of  this  master's  work 
after  the  early  1730's.  It  is  a  symptom  of  his  predilection  for  the 
swirling  line  of  the  rococo,  which  was  soon  to  overtake  English 
silver  and  in  which  he  was  to  excel. 

A  set  of  four  circular  salts  (No.  11)  of  about  1735  reflects  a 
timely  concern  with  animal  forms  in  that  their  lions'  feet  curve 
out  from  beneath  the  shaggy  masks  of  particularly  British- 
looking  lions,  as  on  the  walnut  chairs  of  the  same  period. 

The  close  of  his  transitional  period  is  marked  by  Lamerie's 
great  (No.  2)  epcrgne  (1738-39),  in  which  the  stylistic  reticence 
of  the  vessel  itself  is  relaxed  by  the  introduction  of  freely  flowing 
palm  leaves  in  repousse.  These  leaves  flank  a  smiling  head  of 
Mercury  and  supersede  the  classical  formalism  of  a  medallion  or 
other  rigid  frame.  In  the  same  manner  the  valanccd  border  of  the 
dish-form  cover  is  moulded  with  splashes  of  coquilla^e  and  other 
ornament  in  bold  and  nervous  relief.  The  sweeping  curves  of  the 
detachable  arms  add  a  dancing  quality  to  the  whole  which 
accords  favourably  with  the  growing  sense  of  movement  in  the 
now  strengthening  current  of  the  rococo.  The  arms  here  are 
those  of  Carrington  on  the  central  dish  and  of  Capcl-Coningsby 
on  the  surrounding  dishes. 

Among  the  pieces  here  displayed  the  first  full  surge  of  the 
rococo  is  evidenced  in  a  tripod  creamer  (No.  12)  of  1738-39. 
Its  jaunty  lines,  its  diminutive  scale,  and  its  touches  of  asym- 


metrical ornament  bespeak  the  light-hearted  flippancy  of  a  new 
social  attitude.  Here  Lamerie  reasserts  his  fondness  for  punc- 
tuating the  roundness  of  swelling  surfaces  with  clustered  motifs 
111  low  relief.  He  still  uses  the  shell,  but  it  is  a  very  differently 
shaped  shell  from  the  stilted  and  naturalistic  forms  of  earlier 
usage.  It  is  an  old  friend  in  new  guise  and  carries  the  pleasant 
surprise  of  a  profound  remark  expressed  wittily.  Its  companion 
motifs  are  in  full  accord.  Blended  into  the  design  is  a  minor 
grotesque  note  which  fits  Lamerie's  formula  of  rewarding  those 
who  look  closely  at  his  work.  In  this  instance  it  is  assigned  to  the 
handle  and  takes  the  form  of  the  osseous  head  of  a  bird,  whose 
long  pendent  tongue  provides  the  rest  of  the  handle. 

The  great  salver,  twenty-five  inches  long,  is  another  example 
of  the  increased  manipulation  of  the  borders  observed  earlier  in 
the  epcrgne.  The  shape,  an  oblong  with  rounded  ends  and  in- 
dented corners,  was  used  bv  Lamerie  as  early  as  1720.  The 
scrolled  bracket  feet  represent  typical  details  of  this  maker's 
fantasy:  they  terminate  in  lions'  heads  which  rest  upon  stubby 
outstretched  forelegs.  The  centre  of  the  tray  features  the  Irish 
arms  of  Westenra  quartering  Cannes,  enclosed  by  concentric 
borders  of  pulsating  rocaille  and  shellwork,  characteristic  of  work 
of  its  date,  1741-42.  The  entire  tray  is  instinct  with  life. 

Representing  the  same  year  is  a  set  of  seven  shell-handled 
'venison  dishes'  (No.  4)  displaying  a  fine  sense  of  balance  between 
considerations  of  beauty  and  utility.  The  dishes  occur  in  four 
evenly  graduated  sizes  ranging  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches. 
In  each,  the  plain  centre  provides  a  perfect  foil  for  the  serpentine 
lobes  of  the  border  with  its  rim  of  handsomely  scaled  gadroons 
and  its  two  magnificent  scallop  handles.  The  arms,  a  later 
addition,  are  those  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  M.P.,  of  Sudbourne 
Hall,  Suffolk.  The  admirable  sense  of  proportion  and  contrast 
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II.  One  of  a  pair  of  sauceboats,  1719-20,  and  two  saltcellars  from  a 
set  of  four,  c.  1735.  12.  Cream  pitcher,  1738-39.  Reproduced  by 
courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  gift  of  Mrs.  Widener 
Dixon  and  Mr.  George  D.  Widener  in  memory  of  their  mother, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Elkins  Rice,  1958. 

here  expressed  has  made  this  design  one  of  Lameric's  most 
popular,  which  was  kept  alive  by  other  English  hands  when, 
after  his  death,  his  moulds  were  sold  to  his  fellow  craftsmen. 

The  full  flowering  of  Lamerie's  talent  for  the  rococo  is  found 
in  his  fine  kettle-on-stand  of  1744-45.  Its  shape  strikes  a  note  of 
audacity  which  is  echoed  by  the  bizarrerie  of  the  relief  ornament, 
in  which  not  less  than  eighteen  different  motifs  are  employed. 
On  the  cover  appear  scattered  shells  and  scrolls  which  offer  scant 
foothold  to  two  salamanders  seeking  the  leafy  retreat  of  a  berry 
spray  which  foi  is  the  finial.  At  the  spring  of  the  handle  two  tiny 
snails  ere<  l  ads  in  curiosity — and  well  they  may,  over  the 

remaining  ornament  of  the  kettle. 

ler  of  this  vessel  is  effectively  filled  with 
a  repeated  panopb        xotic  motifs,  enveloping  a  coat  of  arms. 


These  motifs  include,  besides  the  usual  equipment  of  the 
rocailleur,  a  lion's  mask,  a  leaning  palm  tree,  and  the  scowling 
face  of  a  puffy-cheeked  boy,  which  is  virtually  a  signature  of  this 
goldsmith.  The  stand  is  equally  a  morceati  de  fantaisie,  into  which 
have  been  incorporated  two  types  of  masks  alternating  with  four 
defiant  eagles  in  the  full  round,  attached  by  their  outspread  wings 
and  reminiscent  of  the  gilded  consoles  which  are  so  typical  of 
early  English  Georgian  furniture. 

In  the  hands  of  a  lesser  artist  such  a  melange  of  subjects  would 
have  bogged  down  hopelessly,  if  indeed  it  could  have  been 
attempted  at  all.  Yet  Lamerie  has  carried  it  off  with  consummate 
success.  His  feeling  for  modelling  led  him  to  seize  upon  the 
ballooning  shoulder  of  the  kettle  as  the  ideal  place  for  embossing 
his  great  cartouches.  It  is  precisely  here  that  the  largest  highlights 
always  concentrate.  Then  why  not  create  the  principal  relief  just 
there,  to  break  up  the  light  into  delightful  patterns?  The  result  of 
his  daring  is  in  itself  a  justification  of  the  inverted  pear  shape, 
which  has  so  often  been  criticized  for  its  seeming  instability. 

It  is  amply  evident  in  this  collection,  and  particularly  in  this 
kettle-on-stand,  that  to  Paul  de  Lamerie  silver  had  an  irresistible 
tactile  appeal,  which  he  exploited  in  terms  of  all  the  techniques 
known  to  the  maker  of  plate.  In  a  characteristically  English  way 
he  used  a  combination  of  repousse  with  chasing.  Whereas  in 
France  the  chasing  tends  to  take  precedence,  in  England  it  is  the 
repousse  work  which  receives  the  stronger  emphasis. 

His  regard  for  silver  as  a  sculptor's  medium  is  forcefully  shown 
in  the  pair  of  tall  candelabra  (No.  7)  dating  from  1747-48.  These 
have  the  weight  and  substance  of  cast  forms.  The  dominant 
feature  here  is  the  half-figure  of  Bacchus  in  Atlantean  pose, 
rising  above  a  baluster  entwined  with  vines  and  supporting  upon 
his  head  a  vessel  overflowing  with  grapes.  This  is  surmounted  in 
turn  by  swirling  shell  scrolls  and  three  branching  arms  which 
terminate  in  caryatids,  each  balancing  a  bobeche. 

The  remaining  Lamerie  pieces,  which  make  their  contribution 
to  the  glittering  effect  of  our  Lansdowne  Room  installation, 
include  six  round  and  four  octagonal  plates  dating  1738-1746, 
a  sweetmeat  dish  of  1742-43,  an  ajoure  cake  basket  of  1744-45, 
and  a  pair  of  cruet  frames  of  1749-50,  fitted  with  cut-glass  bottles. 

The  Lamerie  account  does  not  yet  end.  The  gift  is  accompanied 
by  an  example  of  the  work  of  his  master,  Peter  Platel — a  tazza 
with  gadrooned  rim  and  cut-card  ornament,  dating  from  1710. 
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4.  Louis  XV  I2,:  in.  wide  inlaid  tulipwood 
table  with  inset  Sevres  porcelain:  21,000 
(£7,500).  5.  H.  Toulouse-Lautrec.  'Femme 
Rousse  dans  un  Jardin',  on  board  28  ■  23  in.: 
180,000  (£64,285).  6.  Renoir.  'Lady  with 
Parasol',  2i|  <  25.I  in.:  140,000  (,£50,000). 
7.  Degas.  'Danseuse  sur  la  Scene',  pastel  25 
ioi  in.:  180,000  (£64, 285).  8.  Renoir.  'Les 
Filles  de  Durand-RueF,  32  254  in.:  225,000 
(,£80,357).  Seventeen  French  Impressionist 
paintings  in  the  Foy  sale  secured  1,166,400 
dollars  (£416,571). 


GRAND  TOTAL  for  the 
disposal  at  Parke-Bernet's, 
New  York,  of  the  Thelma 
Chrysler  Foy  Art  Collec- 
tion was  2,625,800  dollars 
G£937,785)  •  Among  the 
items  dispersed  are  those 
here  shown:  1.  Nym- 
phenburg  10  in.  high  white 
Bustelli  bust.  Dollars  5,000 
(£1,785).  2.  Meissen  15A 
in.  high  blue  jay,  by  J.  J. 
Kandler:  7,000  (£2,500). 
3.  Louis  XV  black  and  gold 
lacquer  39  in.  wide  com- 
mode: 15,000  (£5.356)- 
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The  Connoisseur  in 


America 


Valentiner  Memorial 

THE  exhibition  held  in  memory  of  the 
outstanding  art  scholar,  William  R. 
Valentiner,  proved  worthy  of  him.  Presented  in 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  the  last 
museum  which  he  served  as  director,  the  exhi- 
bition adequately  indexed  the  multiple  facets  of 
his  mind  and  spirit.  Among  the  217  works  of  art 
assembled  for  the  occasion — works  of  art  with 
which  his  name  and  scholarship  arc  closely 
associated — the  range  extended  from  ancient 
( Chinese  bronzes  and  Egyptian  stone  reliefs  on 
througli  Etruscan,  then  mediaeval,  renaissance, 
and  subsequent  painting  and  sculpture,  down  to 
primitive  tribal  art,  and  the  latest  avant  garde 
work  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  year  ago.  There 
are  perhaps  few  men  living  in  the  Western 
World  whose  active  taste  and  knowledge  might 
be  this  wide. 

The  task  of  producing  the  exhibition  fell  to  the 
State  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  who 
appropriated  funds  for  it,  and  to  the  acting 
director  of  the  museum,  James  Byrnes.  To  bring 
order  out  ot  so  much  multiplicity,  Mr.  Byrnes 
presented  the  works  of  art  in  three  major 
sections:  (I)  Early  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Flemish; 

(II)  Early  Dutch,  German,  English,  and  French; 

(III)  Modern  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Oriental, 
Persian,  and  Primitive  Arts.  The  spectacle  all  but 
illustrated  the  history  of  art. 

Happily  the  occasion  also  offered  more  than  .1 
fleeting  tribute.  A  monumental  catalogue  of  350 
pages  was  published,  containing  reproductions 
of  the  217  works  on  view,  together  with  a 
supplement  of  some  70  more  of  the  hundreds  of 
masterpieces  acquired  on  Dr.  Valcntincr's  advice 
by  the  five  American  museums  which  he  served 
during  his  lifetime.  In  addition,  the  catalogue 
includes  excerpts  from  Dr.  Valcntincr's  unpub- 
lished autobiography,  and  a  check  list  ot  the  600 
books,  catalogues,  and  articles  he  wrote  and 
published  during  the  period  of  his  career. 

William  Valentiner,  son  of  the  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Heidelberg,  and  himself  a  Heidel- 
berg Ph.D.,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  new 
art  science  of  art  history.  Trained  under  the 
foremost  Dutch  art  authority,  Hofstede  de 
Groot,  he  shortly  concentrated  on  Rembrandt. 
His  scholarship  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
leading  Rembrandt  scholar,  Wilhclm  von  Bode, 
and  after  a  time  he  was  appointed  Bode's 
assistant  at  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin. 
It  was  there  that  the  elder  J.  P.  Morgan  found 
him  and  brought  him  to  New  York  in  1908  to 
be  curator  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  the 
newly  formed  department  of  decorative  arts. 
The  following  year  Dr.  Valentiner  assembled 
the  first  major  exhibition  of  Old  Masters  ever 
held  in  the  United  Si  ttcs.  Fifteen  years  later  he 
was  appointed  du  ct  tor  of  the  Detroit  Institute 
ot  Arts.  This  young  gallery  he  served  for  twenty 


years  so  brilliantly  that  he  built  it  up  to  be  one  of 
the  great  art  museums  of  the  world.  On  retiring 
from  Detroit,  he  shortly  agreed  to  become 
consultant  to  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  and  the 
nearby  Santa  Monica  collection  of  J.  Paul  Getty. 
From  these  posts  Dr.  Valentiner  resigned  a  few 
years  later  in  order  to  form  the  first  State- 
founded  art  museum  in  the  United  States:  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art.  Under  his 
guidance  this  museum-on-paper  immediately 
flourished  as  a  reality. 

In  addition  to  his  scholarship  and  other 
illustrious  professional  achievements,  Valentiner 
was  one  of  those  great,  simple  men  who  warm 
the  hearts  ot  all  who  know  them — friends, 
associates,  government  officials,  dealers,  col- 
lectors, critics,  art  students,  and  those  who  do 
day  labour  in  the  temple  of  art.  Many  of  his 
assistants  across  the  years  have  now  become 
directors  of  art  museums  in  various  parts  of  the 
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United  States.  In  consequence,  the  standards  he 
set  and  the  knowledge  he  disseminated  will  long 
continue  to  give  us  enjoyment  and  enlighten- 
ment. 

Strong  Self-Portrait  by  Fragonard 

FRAGONARD  largely  devoted  his  career  to 
painting  gallant  adventures  in  silks  and  satins — 
The  Stolen  Kiss,  The  Progress  of  Love,  Lc  Billet- 
Doux.  He  is  the  master  of  elegant  amorous 
eighteenth-century  French  gaiety.  His  perfumed 
scenes  are  so  roguish  and  blithe  that  he  is  often 
thought  superficial.  Yet  Fragonard  began,  after 
five  years  of  hard  study  in  Italy,  as  a  history 
painter,  and  turned  to  pictorial  love-making 
only  after  wealthy  men  besought  him  to  adorn 
the  boudoirs  of  their  mistresses  with  amusing 
pictures.  Overnight  he  grew  famous  for  light- 
hearted  painting.  Across  the  years  he  produced 
hundreds  of  brilliant  examples  of  froufrou.  But 
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(Above).  'St.  Matthew  writing  the  Gospel'  42  ■  42^  in.  By  Carel  Fabritius:  the  last  picture  dis- 
covered by  the  late  W.  R.  Valentiner  and  given  by  his  friends  in  his  memory  to  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art.  (Right).  Mrs.  Edsel  B.  Ford  has  donated  this  French  1 1 2  in.  high  fourteenth-century 
ivory  Madonna  and  Child  to  the  same  museum  also  in  Dr.  Valcntiner's  memory. 
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Fragonard  was  never  playful  in  technique.  We 
recognize  him  today  as  the  greatest  lyric  painter 
of  the  age — even  superior  to  Watteau  because  he 
had  a  stronger  feeling  for  reality. 

How  differently  gay  Fragonard  might  have 
painted,  had  he  found  himself  in  other  circum- 
stances, is  vividly  suggested  in  the  small  self- 
portrait  (18  x  15  in.),  recently  given  to  San 
Francisco's  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Benoist,  and 
here  reproduced.  This  portrait,  for  all  its 
eighteenth-century  charm,  is  close  to  modern. 
Strong  in  touch,  forcefully  simple,  spontaneously 
brushed,  it  is  knit  together  as  loosely  as  a  study 
by  Manet.  The  broad  reds  of  the  jacket,  the 
strong  lights  and  shadows,  the  swift  flesh  strokes, 
are  almost  as  boldly  painted  as  if  by  Monet.  The 
picture  is  well-known  to  scholars  in  the  United 
States.  It  passed  through  the  New  York  galleries 
of  Wildensteins  into  the  famous  collection  of  the 
late  Judge  Elbert  Gary.  Thereafter  it  was  sold 
at  the  outstandmgjudge  Gary  Collection  auction. 
Subsequently  it  entered  a  San  Francisco  collection 
from  which  it  has  now  been  purchased  through 
the  happy  diplomacy  of  Thomas  Howe, 
director  of  the  museum.  Three  Fragonard  self- 
portraits  exist:  one  in  the  Louvre,  one  in  his 
native  Grasse,  and  this  one  in  the  United  States. 
West  Coast  critics  are  hailing  the  picture  as  the 


Unexpectedly  broad,  strong, 
spontaneous  self-portrait  by 
the  master  of  French  eight- 
eenth-century lyrical  painting : 
J.  H.  Fragonard,  18  14I  in. 
Given  to  the  California  Palace 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San 
Francisco,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Benoist. 


finest  painting  thus  far  owned  by  the  California 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Cleveland  Shows 
Helmarshausen  Gospels 

AMERICAN  art  collectors  act  like  royalty  in 
one  respect.  They  regard  their  collections  as 
belonging  to  the  public,  and  are  always  giving 
or  lending  their  treasures  for  the  public  to  see 
and  enjoy.  Their  generosity  is  nothing  new. 
Americans  have  acted  like  this  ever  since  the 
1880's  when  art  collecting  on  a  considerable 
scale  began  in  the  United  States.  The  latest  case 
in  point  is  a  public  showing  in  Ohio  of  a  cele- 
brated Latin  Gospels  manuscript  made  in  Hel- 
marshausen, Germany,  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Measuring  9  -  6jj  inches,  this  rare  Gothic 
manuscript  of  16S  vellum  pages  is  written  in  an 
upright  Roman  hand.  With  initials  in  red,  there 
are  four  full-page  miniature  portraits  of  the 
Evangelists  opposite  full-page  illuminated  capital 
letters  (see  illustration)  and  sixteen  finely 
decorated  pages  designed  as  frames  for  indexing 
the  Eusabian  Canon.  This  flower  of  the 
mediaeval  spirit  was  sold  in  London  last  Decem- 
ber for  S  109,200 — the  highest  price  ever  paid  at 
auction  for  a  single  manuscript.  The  buyer,  an 
American  who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous, 
immediately  thought  to  show  his  great  prize  to 
the  public.  As  soon  as  it  could  be  prepared  for 
exhibition,  it  was  lent  to  the  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art  and  placed  on  display.  In  all  its  history  the 
manuscript  had  been  publicly  shown  but  once 
before,  a  brief,  halt-private  display  in  England  at 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1909. 

The  new  owner  wished  to  give  people  the 
chance  of  seeing  all  four  of  the  double-page 
openings  that  show  .1  gold-and-coloured  capital 
letter  opposite   a   portrait   of  an  Evangelist. 


Accordingly,  the  manuscript  pages  were  turned 
from  time  to  time.  The  portraits  show  the 
Evangelists  writing  the  gospels.  Each,  seated  on 
a  throne  in  front  of  a  lectern,  holds  in  one  hand 
a  quill  pen,  and  in  the  other  the  knife  required 
for  several  uses,  including  sharpening  the  quill. 
The  portraits  are  outlined  against  a  burnished 
gold  panel  in  a  blue  background.  The  gospel 
title,  overhead,  is  in  gold  and  silver  lettering,  and 
the  whole  is  enclosed  in  borders  illuminated  with 
foliage  motives  or,  in  one  example,  strapwork 
ornament. 

These  are  famous  illuminations.  Experts  such 
as  Hanns  Swarzenski,  Boeckler,  Haselort,  and 
Sir  George  Warner,  have  studied  them.  The 
latest  authority,  Franz  Jansen,  confirms  them  as 
w  ork  produced  at  Helmarshausen  around  1150. 
The  Abbey  of  Helmarshausen  was  created  an 
Imperial  Abbey  by  Otto  III  in  997.  It  was  one 
of  the  chief  centres  of  German  illumination  in 
the  twelfth  century. 

Exceptional  Benin  Ivory 

BROOKLYN  MUSEUM  has  purchased  a 
singularly  tine  Benin  ivory  carving  of  the 
sixteenth  century — the  crowning  period  oi 
Benin  art.  The  piece,  illustrated,  is  a  Nigerian 
ritual  instrument,  a  royal  sistruin  or  double  bell 
used  in  tribal  ceremonies  involving  the  sacrifice 
of  human  beings.  When  struck,  this  ivory, 
fourteen  inches  high,  gives  .1  resonant  sound. 
The  sound  designated  the  victims  to  be  killed. 

In  Benin  such  sacrifices  grew  so  large  that  the 
civilized  world  protested,  and  a  British  regiment 
was  sent  in  1896  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  The 
regiment  was  massacred.  A  larger  expedition, 
sent  the  following  year  to  punish  the  offenders, 
killed  the  king,  his  courtiers,  and  many  subjects, 
then  razed  the  royal,  ancient  city  ot  Benin. 
Numerous  native  art  objects  were  taken  back  to 
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(Left).  'St.  Luke  writing  the  Gospel',  one  of  four  miniature  portraits  of  the  Evangelists  in  the  mid-twelfth  century  German  Helmarshausen  illuminated 
manuscript  of  the  gospels.  On  loan  to  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  from  an  anonymous  collector.  (Right).  Benin  sixteenth-century  carved  ivory 
sistrum  or  double  bell,  14  in.  high.  A  recent  purchase  for  the  Brooklyn  Museum  Collections.  (Below).  The  18  in.  high  (17.I  in.  diameter)  circular  Cod- 
rington  silver  punch  bowl  and  cover:  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  London,  1701,  and  the  largest  William  III  example  on  record.  Given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
S.  Atha  to  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson-Atkins  Gallery  of  Art,  Kansas  City,  in  honour  of  its  silver  anniversary. 


England  as  curios.  One  of  them  was  this  sistrum 
of  carved  ivory.  It  had  been  dug  up  in  the  royal 
compound  along  with  bodies  of  earlier  kings  and 
their  prized  possessions.  Vigorously  carved  in  an 
all-over  design  of  symbolical  figures  and  orna- 
ments, the  piece  was  reported  in  1898  as  being  'the 
gem  of  all  the  carved  ivory  work'  brought  home. 

Today  such  Benin  carvings  are  no  longer 
considered  curios  but  masterpieces  of  primitive 
art.  Indeed,  we  must  find  another  name  for 


them.  The  word  'primitive'  does  not  properly 
describe  either  the  veteran  style  or  sophisticated 
skill  of  this  ivory  carving.  Moreover,  'primitive' 
fails  to  describe  the  age-old  art  traditions  and 
civilized  skill  which  characterize  Benin  sixteenth- 
century  sculpture  as  a  whole.  If  classical  is 
defined  as  an  art  in  which  the  expression  is 
resolved  in  the  form,  then  Benin  sixteenth- 
century  art  in  general,  including  this  ivory,  must 
be  called  not  primitive  but  classical. 


Superlative  English  Silver  Bowl 

BY  way  of  acknowledgement  of  the  silver 
anniversary  of  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson- 
Atkins  Museum  in  Kansas  City,  two  dis- 
tinguished benefactors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S. 
Atha,  have  given  the  museum  the  magnificent 
silver  gift  here  shown.  It  is  a  superb,  perhaps 
unique,  example  of  English  silverwork — the 
William  III  punch  bowl  and  cover  made  in 
London  in  1701  by  Benjamin  Pyne  for  Christo- 
pher Codrington,  of  Gloucestershire,  when 
Codrington  was  captain-general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Leeward  Islands. 

Circular  in  form,  beautifully  proportioned, 
and  of  large  size  (18  inches  high,  and  17^  inches 
in  diameter),  this  is  the  largest  William  III  punch 
bowl  and  cover  of  which  there  is  record.  Next 
largest  is  the  noted  example — only  average  size, 
13^  inches — made  in  London,  1691,  and  now  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  usual  bowl  of 
this  period  is  the  Monteith  with  removable  rim 
and  no  cover — the  average  size,  eleven  inches. 

The  Codrington  bowl  is  decorated  in  the 
same  style  as  Monteiths  of  the  period,  with  the 
addition  of  a  beautifully  decorated  cover  to 
match  the  body.  The  body  is  vertically  fluted,  on 
a  moulded  base,  with  two  cartouches  engraved 
with  the  Codrington  arms,  and  dropring  handles 
supported  by  lion  masks.  Bands  of  harmonious 
vertical  fluting  decorate  the  domed  cover  and 
knob  finial.  Notwithstanding  the  large  size,  the 
body  and  the  cover  are  both  raised  from  one 
sheet  of  metal.  Both  are  in  a  fine  state  of 
preservation  and  fully  hallmarked. 

New  Museum  of  Old  West  Art 

IN  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Wyoming,  the 
Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  Gallery  of 
Western  Art  was  opened  this  summer  in  Cody, 
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(Above).  'Buffalo  Hunt'.  By  the  early  American  artist,  George  Catlin.  Lent  by  Knoedler  &  Co.  to 
the  opening  exhibition  of  the  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  Gallery  of  Western  Art,  Cody, 
Wyoming.  (Below).  'Indian  on  the  Lookout'.  By  the  mid-nineteenth-century  jAmerican  artist,  Seth 
Eastman.  Another  loan  by  Knoedlers  to  the  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  Gallery  of  Western  Art. 


Wyoming,  near  Yellowstone  National  Park.  To 
celebrate  the  occasion  a  special  exhibition 
presented  some  500  choice  paintings  and  pieces 
of  sculpture  lent  by  leading  collectors  and 
museums.  Cody  is  the  town  founded  by  that 
vivid  hero  of  the  American  pioneer  West, 
William  F.  Cody.  The  late  Mrs.  Whitney  knew 
Buffalo  Bill.  She  first  began  introducing  art  into 
his  neighbourhood  in  1924,  when  she  gave  his 
town  her  monumental  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  him.  A  few  years  later  a  handsome  log  cabin 
was  erected  nearby  to  house  portraits,  subject 
pictures,  mementos  and  historical  records  of 
'Buffalo  Bill'. 

Across  the  years,  this  showcase  expanded  to 
several  exhibition  buildings  and  to  Cody's 
original  boyhood  home.  Great  gifts  from 
William  R.  Coe  and  other  benefactors  have 
turned  the  centre  into  a  series  of  museums 
specialising  in  the  American  West.  The  visitor 
can  find  Western  paintings  and  sculpture  by 
Remington,  Catlin,  Russell,  Bierstadt,  Miller 
and  others,  Indian  relics,  costumes  and  para- 
phernalia, cowboy  gear,  firearms,  utensils  of 
the  pioneers,  stage  coaches,  prairie  wagons, 
early  maps,  rare  books,  and  a  reference  library. 

The  latest  building — the  stone-and-steel  fire- 
proof Whitney  Gallery,  designed  as  series  of 
galleries  or  wings — handsomely  enlarges  and 
extends  the  project.  One  wing  houses  a  recon- 
structed replica  of  the  studio  of  Frederic  Reming- 
ton, most  famous  painter  of  Old  West  scenes, 
together  with  a  hundred  of  his  pictures  and  all 
the  trappings  that  were  in  his  studio  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Other  wings  display  a  full  variety  of 
other  western  Americana.  In  short,  the  Whitney 
gift  now  makes  Cody,  Wyoming,  a  major 
exhibition  centre  of  the  arts,  crafts,  and  history 
of  the  old  American  West. 

Triumph  in  Baltimore 

ONCE  again  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  has 
given  us  an  exhibition  of  the  highest  distinction, 
an  undertaking  such  as  usually  only  the  wealthi- 
est cities  can  afford.  Baltimore  is  the  sixth 
largest  city  in  the  United  States;  yet  this  exhi- 
bition, 'The  Age  of  Elegance',  a  gathering  of  450 
choice  examples  of  eighteenth-century  European 
and  American  arts,  would  have  done  credit  to 
New  York,  London,  or  Paris. 

The  theme  was  the  art  style  known  as  the 
rococo — the  style,  indeed,  the  culture  of  an  era. 
The  project  was  started  last  year,  before  the  great 
rococo  art  exhibition  opened  in  Munich.  Had 
the  Baltimore  offering  fallen  short,  it  might  have 
been  a  disaster.  Instead,  it  proved  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  what  was  achieved  in  Munich. 
Limited  to  rococo  works  owned  in  the  United 
States,  it  became  an  important  supplement  to 
Munich.  Scarcely  anyone  111  Europe  or  America 
had  any  idea  that  such  treasures  of  rococo  art 
existed  in  the  United  States.  And  it  was  ex- 
hilarating, as  the  director  of  the  Baltimore 
Museum  remarked,  to  see  so  much  'verve  and 
caprice  combined  with  superior  craftsmanship'. 

The  huge  array  was  disposed  in  national 
sections:  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  Austria, 
England,  and  the  American  colonies.  The  field 
of  painting  was  beautifully  set  out  in  pictures  by 
Watteau,  Boucher,  Fragonard,  Tiepolo,  Guardi, 


Canaletto,  Longhi,  Hogarth,  Gainsborough  and 
the  rest.  The  sculpture  on  view  included  fine 
examples  by  Clodion,  Pigalle,  Soldani,  Brusto- 
lon,  Donner  and  Hagenauer.  The  decorative- 
arts,  also,  were  superbly  represented,  the  rococo 
style  of  each  country  variously  reflected  in  its 
furniture,  silver,  bronze  dorc,  porcelain,  pottery, 
tapestry,  brocade  weaving,  and  numerous  small 
objects  of  fashion  such  as  watches,  snuff  boxes, 
and  perfume  bottles. 

This  arrangement  by  nations  enabled  visitors 


to  grasp  at  a  glance  the  history  of  rococo  art 
from  its  blossoming  under  Louis  XV  to  its 
various  developments  111  other  countries,  in- 
cluding tar-oft  English  colonies  across  the 
Atlantic.  One  saw,  for  example,  how  rococo 
forms  and  designs  flourished  in  Germany,  at 
Meissen,  where  the  Chinese  secret  of  hard-paste 
porcelain  had  been  unriddled.  Again  one  saw 
how  the  porcelain  ornaments  created  by 
Kaendler  in  Austria  and  later  in  Italy  were  true 
outpourings  of  the  rococo  spirit.  Various  such 
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developments  in  the  different  countries  became 
immediately  apparent  in  the  exhibition.  Ameri- 
can spectators  were  amused  to  find  strong  rococo 
influence  in  paintings  by  American  colonial 
artists,  such  as  Copley,  who  had  been  thought 
'self-trained  in  the  wilderness';  and  rococo 
forms  and  designs  in  American  silver  made  by 
American  patriots  as  spread-eagle  as  the  Revolu- 
tionary leader,  Paul  Revere. 

A  hundred  lenders  offered  treasures  for  the 
occasion:  museums;  private  collectors  such  as 
Mrs.  Harvey  Firestone,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Linsky,  William  M.  Milhken,  Mrs.  Lionello 
Perera,  Mrs.  Herbert  Straus,  and  Judge  Irwin 
Untermeyer;  and  the  trade.  From  the  latter  Mr. 
Weinburg  loaned  the  rare  Meissen  ewer  and 
stand  illustrated  on  this  page. 

Viking  Sword 

A  RECENT  number  of  that  admirable  publica- 
tion, the  Metropolitan  Museum  Bulletin,  discusses 
an  exceptionally  well-preserved  tenth-century 
Viking  sword,  which  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Museum  in  recent  years.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
excavated  from  the  canal  at  Orleans,  but  it  is  of 
a  type  that  has  been  found  widely  in  those  parts 
of  Europe  to  which  the  Vikings  penetrated.  In 
common  with  other  Viking  swords,  it  has  the 
characteristic  pattern-welded  blade:  that  is,  the 


blade  is  built  up  of  an  iron  core  around  which 
other  strips  of  iron  have  been  wound  and  then 
welded.  The  purpose  of  this  method  was  not 
to  produce  a  decorative  effect  on  the  surface  of 
the  blade,  but  to  render  it  stronger  and  more 
elastic.  The  pattern,  which  is  visible  on  such 
blades  in  excavated  condition,  is  the  result  of 
rust  oxidisation,  and  would  not  have  been 
apparent  when  the  blade  was  finished  by  the 
smith.  This  pattern-welding,  which  was  pro- 
duced by  laying  together  strips  of  iron  of 
varying  carbon  content  and  then  welding  them 
into  a  single  block,  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  oriental  process  of  producing  watered  steel  by 
combining  pure  steel  and  cast  iron  in  a  crucible. 
The  two  metals  form  a  peculiar  crystalline  struc- 
ture when  cooling,  which  when  polished  and  acid 
etched  gives  the  fanuliar  'watered'  effect.  The 
crossguard  and  trilobate  pommel  of  the  Viking 
sword  are  decorated  with  a  simple  arrangement 
of  alternate  rectangular  panels  of  silver  and  of 
nielle.  In  order  to  obtain  a  surface  to  which  the 
silver  would  adhere  it  was  necessary  to  cover  the 
iron  with  copper  wire,  which  was  hammered 
into  grooves  and  then  beaten  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  hilt.  The  goldsmiths  of  this  period 
were  extraordinarily  competent  in  such  difficult 
techniques  and  one  finds  equally  fine  work  on 
even  earlier  European  sword  hilts. 


(Left).  Meissen  ewer  and  stand,  c.  1728.  Lent  by 
the  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  of  London  and  New 
York  to  'The  Age  of  Elegance'  exhibition  at  the 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art.  (Above).  Another 
loan  to  the  Baltimore  exhibition:  a  Colonial 
American  silver  creampot,  by  Paul  Revere  c. 
1761.  Lent  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
(Mrs.  P.  Revere  Thayer  Bequest). 


Understanding 
Furniture 

MR.  ROBERT  C.  SMITH,  Professor  of  Art 
History,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
distinguished  contributor  to  The  Connoisseur, 
has  earned  the  gratitude  of  innumerable  people 
who  attended  his  series  of  'furniture'  lectures, 
recently  held  at  the  H.  F.  du  Pont  Winterthur 
Museum,  Winterthur,  Delaware.  This  im- 
mensely important  series  of  15  talks  covered  the 
history  of  furniture  from  earliest  times  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  included:  European 
Gothic,  Renaissance  and  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  work,  ending  with  European 
furniture  of  the  late  nineteenth  century — 'the 
Eclectic  Age'.  Approximately  three  thousand 
colour  slides  illustrated  these  lectures. 

In  addition  to  his  work  at  Pennsylvania 
University,  Dr.  Smith  is  at  present  associated 
with  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  and  the 
Library  of  Congress,  where  he  serves  as  honorary 
consultant  in  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  studies. 
In  his  apparently  tireless  search  for  further 
examples  of  furniture,  particularly  English 
styles,  Dr.  Smith  visited  England  this  month : 
and  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  that  his  Winter- 
thur lectures  are  now  to  be  produced  in  book 
form. 
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This  charming  group  of  English  iSth  Century 
furniture  includes  one  of  a  fine  PAIR  of  Hepple- 
white  mahogany  armchairs,  an  exceptionally 
elegant  Sheraton  rosewood  library  table  (diameter 
of  top  40  inches)  and  a  very  graceful  Chippendale 
gilt  mirror  in  carved  wood  (height  51  inches). 
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London,  W.i 

1 1  1.1  [Mr  ink:  mydi  r  \rk  6767 

'CRAM^  :  <  I  I  I  I  I  s,  LONDON 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING    GEORGE  V 


Telephone:  KENsington  0783  Cables:  Prattique,  London 


FOR  ANTIQUE 
FIREPLACES    AND  FURNITURE 


ESTABLISHED  1S60 


FOK  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  AT 


186  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


AND  STILL  THERE  ! 


THt.  (  ()NN(  >ISSLUU.  November,  VIII 


FINE  PAINTINGS 


OF 


FOUR  CENTURIES 


ON  SHOW 


October  —  November 


Weekdays:  to -6  Saturdays :  10-12.50 


WILLIAM  HALLSB 

20  PICCA! 

Telephone:  GROsvenor  1923  LOND 


ADKIMN  VAN  OSTAD1    (1610-1685;  //I/    HOORS    1/    1    H/\/)(Mt  Signol  On  |i.incl  io|    ■  <>  inc  ln-s  (77  •  7    ■   ?  5  cm.; 

Smith  (,'at.iloeuc  Raisonne  :  I  lof'stcHc  tic  ( Iruot  ;  1  lull  prmpn.ni)  <  "ii  .ipplii  .it ion  1 


IOUGH  GALLERY 

ARCADE 

S.W.I  Cables:  PK'  IOKH  )  I  ONDON 


London,  W.  i 

An  old  Chinese  red  lacquer  tray,  carved  with  a  scholar  seated  on  Telephone:  MAYFAIR  4018 

the  bank  of  a  river,  the  border  w  ith  flowers  on  an  ochre  ground.  IVlegrams:  Chineceram,  Wesdo,  Lond. 

Incised  mark  ot  Wan  Li.  i  t>th  century.  Diameter  7  inches. 


(i  p  [i  [i  (i  r§  (i  if  (i  [i  fi  (i 
m 
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11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


L|l} 


botany 


Main 

serpentine  fronted 
chest  of  drawers 
with  slide 

Height  1  S"  Length  j'  4" 
Depth  i  10" 

Valuations  for  Insurance  and  Probate 

MAPLE  &  CO  LTD 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 

LONDON,  W.I    •  TEL:  EUS  7000 


Igiiiiiiijapi^ 

M584 
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Matthew  Boulton  Candelabrum 
height  i  ft.  3  in. 


TELEPHONE    HYDE    PARK    04  4  4  ESI "A  BUS H  ED    MUM  TELEGRAMS,  BLAIRTIQUE.  PICCY.  LONDON 

Members  o)  I'he  liniish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  l  id. 

 _____  


Mil 


BY  APPOINTMTNT 
DFAl  FRS  IN   MMTIOIJi:   FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THr  LATF  OUEFN  MARY 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  1868 


A  superbly  carved  Chippendale  gilt  wood  landscape  mirror  of  unusually  narrow  proportions. 
Length  56  inches.  Height  at  centre  27.1  inches.  Height  at  sides  191  inches. 


44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London  W.C.i 

Telephones:  Museum  2121,  2122  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 

I  III   CONNOISSI-1  K  November,  1959  "siV 


THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I  WHITEHALL  4732 


A  SET  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  SILVER  SALVERS 
LONDON  1690     DIAMETER  1\  inches 


A  rare  Chinese  porcelain  Box  and  cover  with  finely  carved  relief  decoration 
under  a  pale  imperial  yellow  glaze.  Potter's  mark:  Ch'en  Kuo  Chih  Tsao, 
early  lgth  Century.  Diameter  S'H  inches,  height  <> J  inches. 


E.  G.  KENNEDY 


LIMITED 


Old  Chinese  Porcelain 
and  Works  of  Art 


22  GROSVENOR  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  MAYfair  5944 
Cables:  CHIENLUNG,  LONDON 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association 


GIORGIO  CESARANO 

Galleria  delta  Torre 
BERGAMO,  ITALY 


PAINTINGS 


PORCELAIN 


ORIENTAL  ART 


COLLECTORS' 
PIECES 


Set  of  Six 
Armorial  Plates 
COMP.  DES  INDES 

1 8th  Century 
Diameter:  85  inches 


9ntirfu  JHaesttri 


VIA  BORGOGNA  7 


MILAN,  ITALY 
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A  fine  quality  Sheraton  mahogany 
secretaire  bookcase  of  small 
dimensions  (3  feet  wide) 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI  Tel  SLOane  1234  Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 

XVII 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

(Office  on  right  hand  of  entrance  to  London  Silver  Vaults) 

LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS,  CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE 

Telephone:  Chancery  3248  LONDON  W.C.2  Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 
and 

OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


George  III  Tureen 
by  John  Emes 

London  1806 

Length  15  inches 
Height  I2|  inches 


i 
§ 
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J.  HAIM 

_  &  Company 

Tel:  MAYfair  6300 

31  Brook  Street 
London,  Wi 


FINE  OLD 
AUBUSSON  RUG 


Also  large  stock 
Fine  Aubusson  Carpets  and  Rugs 
of  various  sizes 

Specialists  in  Fine  Quality 
PLAIN  WILTON  CARPETS 
pastel  shades 


III!   (  ( >NNOISSEUK,  November,  I9S > 


Will 


.-1  1'IF.IV  FROM  ONE  TREE  HILL  IN  GREENWICH  PARK 
JOHN  FEARY 

Exhibited  at  The  Royal  Academy  1779 
Size  of  Panel  27     4K  inches 


THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY  LTD 

Paintings  and  Water-colours  Old  and  New 

Collections  purchased 

148    NEW    BOND    STREET,   LONDON,  W.  i 

l:>hihli>hed  iS~C>  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  I  til  Telephone:  Mayfair  $ll6 

XIX 


SIR  EDWIX  LAXDSEER,  R.A. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON 
REVIEWING  THE  LIFEGUARDS  AT  WINDSOR 

included  in  the 

EXHIBITION  of  'ENGLISH  SPORTING  PICTURES' 

From  Friday,  October  2nd  -  Friday,  October  23rd 

Daily  jo  a.m.  -  .5  p.m.    Saturdays  to  a.m.     12  noon 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 

ISTABLISIltD    18  20 

30   ST.   JAMES'S   STREET,    LONDON,  S.VV 

telephones:  White  hall  3772  and  $  2  <,  2  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  Lon< 
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PRIDES  of  LONDON  LTD 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

Tel:  BELgravia  3080 


A  pair  of  Louis  XVI  Chairs. 
Signed  G.  Jacob.  Circa  1780. 
One  similar  also,  available. 


L*  A,  t  M  £  4  J  .,.  -  tff'  I 


PRIDES  of  LONDON'S  Great  Galleries 


179/180  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W.I 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 


Rare  Derby  Blackamoor  Shell  Centrepiece,  four  kneeling  figures  centred  on 
n  stylised  Palm  Tree,  on  a  tall  bate  moulded  with  Shells  and  rococo  scrolls 
in  Turquoise,  green  and  gilding,  '2  Negresses  with  flowered  skirts  ami  brilliant 
iron-red  linings,  Imth  in  pale  puce  bodices,  the  2  Negroes  with  yellow  breeches 
anil  identically  Jhneereil  pale  xctlote  Jackets  with  frill  collars  anil  long  sleet  PS. 
II  inches  high.  (From  Hawkins  Collect  ion,  Lexington,  Virginia) 


59/61    WIGMORE  STREET, 

Established  I8SQ 


LONDON,  W.l 

I'hnnc:  YTelbech  #66/ 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26.7-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 

l-laxman  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 


T1IL  CONNOISShUR,  November,  im>v 
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Set  of  four  Silver  Candlesticks, 
height  I  I  inches, 
engraved  with  a 
contemporary  crest. 
Date:  George  III  1 769. 
Maker:  W  illiam  Cripps. 


Sihcr  kettle,  lamp  and 
Stand,  engraved  with  a 
contemporary  Coat  of  Arms 
and  1  rest . 

Date:  George  II  I  J 
Maker:  Jonathan  Swift. 


An  interesting  collection  ol  antique  silver, 
jeweller}  and  (.locks  is  always  to  be  found  in 
tin'  Garrard  showroom.  I  Ik-  connoisseur  will 
lnul  much  to  appreciate  and  admire  at  "112". 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD.  (  row  n  Jew  ellers 


formcrh   TNI   GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STRF.LT    •     LONDON    •    W.l     •  TELEPHONE 


REGENT  3021  (I  I  lines) 
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D  M 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone:  Welbeck  7107 


Xlemhers  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  oj  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


RARE  LEEDS  POTTERY 

An    historic   creamware    teapot  and 
cover,  decorated  in  colours  with  an 
inscribed  portrait  of  Admiral  Rodney. 
5j|  inches  high.  7j  inches  long. 


Circa  1780 

A  very  line  creamware  tankard,  decorated  with 
brilliant  turquoise  panels,  and  dark  red  bands: 
the  mark  'LEEDS'  is  incised  in  large  letters  on 
the  base.  Height  of  tankard  6  inches. 


H.  S.  WELLBY 


Norwegian  Silver-Gilt  Bridal  Crown 

C.  1800       \2  inches  across  top 


Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver  ■  Old  Sheffield  Plate 

22  Brompton  Arcade,  London,  S.W.j 

(near  Knightsbridge  Station)      Telephone:  KENsington  ^bhc 


Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ( 1 769-1 830)  Canv,^  24  X  192  inches 

NORIJERT  FISCHMAN  GALLERY  Ltd 

26  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I      Tele:  Hyde  Park  $744 


I  I II   (  (  >NN(  MNM-.l  IR,  November,  lo$y 
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IMPORTANT    FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION 

of 

FINE    OLD    MASTER  PAINTINGS 

of  the 

DUTCH    AND    FLEMISH  SCHOOLS 


November  2  -  November  30 

Jan  van  Goyen,  Solomon  van  Ruysdael,  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Elder, 
Jan  Brueghel  the  Velours,  Philips  Wouverman,  Heda,  Frans  Post, 

Pieter  de  Hoog/i,  etc.,  etc. 

Catalogue  (18  illustrations)  js.  6d.  post  free 

LEONARD  KOETSER 

OLD  MASTERS 
13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,   London,  S.W.i 


Telephone:  Whitehall  9349 


Cables:  Leonardius,  London 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


bS  TABI  1SHEI )  is: 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 

27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 


TELbl'HONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9  o 
MAYFAIR  2066 

A  N  T  I  Q   U  E  S 

F  V  R  N  I  T  r  R  E 

U  P  H  O  I.  S  T  I:  R  Y 

C   I '   R   T  A   I  N  S 

C   A    R    1>    E    T  S 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDC^ 
LONDON 

B  U  I  L  D  I  N  G 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECO  R  A  TI  O  V  S 
H  E  A  T  I  N  G 
V  A  I.  U  A  T  I  O  N  S 


A  fine  18th  Century  Side  Board  crossbanded  and  with  inlaid 
decoration,  on  square  taper  legs.  Two  side  drawers  and  centre 
napery  drawer;  under,  a  concave  tambour  fronted  cupboard. 
Of  a  very  good  colour  and  figuring. 
4  ft.  4  in.  long,  2  ft.  deep,  3  ft.  0]  in.  high. 

A  fine  quality  gilt  Berlin  urn,  with  painted  panels  of  scenes  of 
South  Africa. 


XXV 


GOOD  QUALITY 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 

I   1 

I  During  the  reign  of  George  III  I 
I  these  three  fine  CUPS  were  made  I 
|  in  the  City  by  Thomas  Robins  | 
1  I 


HICKLENTON 

AND 

PHILLIPS 


LTD 


Established  in  the  City  over  half  a  Century 
90    CHEAPSIDE    LONDON  EC2 


A  fine  meissen  Chinoiserie  Group  of  two 
Oriental  Lovers,  by  Reinicke.  Dater.  1745. 

BEAUCHAMP  GALLERIES 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

8  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE  S.W.3   Telephone :  Kensington  5716 


THE  SIR  GEORGE  WATSON  CHAIR  LECTURES 

PROFESSOR  W.  G.  CONSTABLE 

CURATOR  OF  PAINTINGS,  BOSTON  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 
will  deliver  two  Lectures  on 
Collectors  and  Collections  in  the  UNITED  STATES 

on  Wednesday,  I  Ith  November  &  Friday,  13th  November  at  5-30  p.m. 

Admission  free  without  ticket 

The  Anatomy  Theatre,  University  College,  Cower  Street,  London,  W.C.i 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  Spencer,  TD,  JP,  FSA 
will  take  the  chair  at  the  First  Lecture 

Boih  Lectures  will  be  repeated  in 
The  Lecture  Room,  City  Art  Gallery,  LEEDS 

Monday,  link  November  &  Wednesday,  tSth  November  both  at  7  p.m. 


Regardless  of  size  or  complexity 
you  can  rely  on  P  &  S  to  pack  and 
forward  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Promptly  and  Safely. 

Pitt  &  Scott 

Limited 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4. 

Telephone:  City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Storage  facilities  at 
London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and 
Paris. 


Till.  (  (  iNNUISSb.UK,  NovcmlKi,  [959 
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TOOTH 

Established  1S42 

3i    BR U TON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  2920  Gables:  'INVOCA1  ION,  London' 


PAUL  SI 


-I 


LONDON 


■Hi 


Pair  of  wine  cooi  ers 
Height  10  inches 


Pair  of  3-light  candelabra 
Height  21 1  inches 

(by  Storr's  associate,  Philip  Rundcll) 
London  1X21 


6-light  CANDELABRUM 

Height  284  inches 


V 

Pound  SOUP  TUREEN 

Diameter  12 1  inches 

Also  en  suite  another 
SOUP  TUREEN  and  a  pair 
Of  SAI  <  I    fUREl  NS 


WALTER 

i  s  KING  STREET 

ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.i 
ENGLAND 


|>.m-  of  oblong  entree  dishes.  Length  n\  inches 
On  Old  Sheffield  Plate  Warmers 


Pair  of  round  fntree  dishes.  Diameter  io.l  inches 
On  Old  Sheffield  Plate  Warmers 


r 


,LSON  LTD. 

TH  MICI  IIGAN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  II 
ILLINOIS 

U.S.A. 


A  24  ini  h  piatti  r  w  ith  '  i  >vi  R, 

also  m  mite,  without  covers. 

Two  20-inch  and  Two  19-inch  Platters 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


V 

■"V 


XIX  and  XX 
CENTURY 
FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


Telephone  : 
Mayfair  2250 


if  Degel,  Pontoi.se  1870  (12^  >  17I  inches) 

30  BRUTON  STREET       LONDON  W.l 


C.  PISSARRO 

Cables: 
Drawings,  London 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd. 

of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 
since  1806 

few  *f 

Pair  of  i  o-inch  Candlesticks,  17*10 
Sugar  Castor,  1723 
Pair  of  S.i  1 1  cellars,  1 754 

■lis 

Promen  ade 
CHELTENHAM 

Tele ph on e  2821 

THF.  CONNOISSF.UK,  November,  !<;><; 
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By  appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 

MALLETT 

&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  Mayfair  4^27  and  6738-9  Cablegrams:  Mallettson,  London 


An  eighteenth-century  mahogany  Adam  half  round  commode,  the  top 
ir  laid  with  various  woods.  The  doors  have  panels  with  various  designs. 

Measurements:  Width  4  ft.  o\  in.  Depth  1  ft.  7J  in.  Height  2  ft.  %\  in. 


A  fine  quality  pair  of  Sheraton  satinwood  shaped  front  side  tables ;  on  elegant  square 
taper  legs.  Width  37 A  inches.  Depth  17J  inches.  Height  31 A  inches.  Circa  1790. 

PHILLIPS  &  RIXSON  Ltd. 

31  Old  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W.7 

KENSINGTON  5858 


a^DAVIES  STREET, 
N  DON ,  W.I 


A  selection  from  our  wide  range  of  Japanese  netsuke  showing 
examples  in  wood  by  such  masters  as  Koichi,  Minko  and  Tomohisa 


THI-.  CONNOISSEUR,  November,  [959 
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'Good  Companions' 
by 

GERARD  PORTIELJE 

Canvas  20  •  2f,\  inches  151  ■  65  C 
Framed  27  •  32  inches   68  •  82  < 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

EstabHshed  l87o  Members  of  The 

^  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 
43a  Uuke  sireei,       j  Ttltgraplnc  Mdu,  si-hticpicctj^poa 

ItUphunt:  WHItthalt  6uG8  <) 
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THE  FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 

co™™    142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


(CHARLES  CASI.MIR) 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealer;'  Association  Ltd 


EARLY  OAK 
FURNITURE, 
ANTIQUE  BRASS 
CHANDELIERS 
AND  FENDERS 
ALWAYS  IN 

Tel.:  Xensington  7370  STOCK 


HENRY  SPENCER 


&  SONS 


ISTABIISHHD  1X40 

I  rk  C.  Spencer,  M.B.K.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I. C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Kupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
II.  Michael  Spencer,  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.  \  I 
L.  M.  Sewnour      W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.       H.  C.  I'.  Spencer 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 


Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 

Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Nolls. 

Telephone  :  511-2 

4  Paradise-  Street,  Mil  l  Ml  I  I)  1 

Telephone:  ?c2oe>  (2  lines) 

.,i  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

I  elephone  :  >,  (4/ 


VALUATIONS    FOR  ALL  PURPOSPS 


Jwncslung  is  cut,  /Irt. . . 


.  .  .  and  whether  you  have  the 
talent  or  not,  it  is  so  much  fun  to 
visit  the  delightful  showroom  of 
M.  AZFAL  LTD.  at  78  Baker  St. 
Here  you  can  see  FABRICS  — 
lovely  patterns  and  materials, 
many  from  the  Continent,  many 
exclusive. 

You  can  talk  over  your  own  ideas 
and,  if  you  wish,  expert  advice  is 
yours  for  the  asking-. 
/•  in  f  \  uiHine,  11  »■  Wiom 
ttvtt  exritinu  nimh  i  ii  patterns  . . . 

COVENTRY  —  Exclusive 
design  depicting 
windows,  intro- 
ducing nasturtium, 
1 1  1 1 1  ( 1 1 1 .  black  ;  1 1 1 1 1 
grey.  48  wide. 
15s.  9d.  per  yard. 

TULIPS  —  Exclusivi 
rayon  poplin  with 
1 11 1  i  I  is  iii  tin-  fash 
ionable  nasturtium 
shade  on  grey 
ground.    4s  wide 
1  9s.  Gel.  per  yard. 

leitsnittihle.  von 
,,ui  manasie  it  nil 
U  \    I  l:l  in.  I  I 


78  BAKER  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.1 
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IV.  BLOOM  &  SON  LTD 


15  NORTON  FOLGATE  BISIIOPSGATE 
LONDON  E.L  TELEPHONE  BIS.  1587 


ESTABLISHED  IN  THE   CITY  FOR  NEARLY  FIFTY  YEARS 


STEPHEN  MOORE 

LIMITED 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


An  unusual  chest  of  drawers  in  mahogany, 
having  a  Serpentine  Shaped  Front. 
Circa  176  c. 

Height  3  ft.  (>\  in.  Width  2  ft.  10  in. 
Depth  1  ft.  10'  in. 


CASTLE  PLACE,  LEWES,  SUSSEX 
and  at  103  HIGH  STREET,  LEWES 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays  Tel:  258 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  November,  r<;s<; 


XXXVI 


The  Kermesse  of  Saint  Bavon 

(Patron  Saint  of  Ghent  and  Haarlem) 

by  PIETER  BALTEN  (1525-1598) 
Monogrammed 
On  panel,  29  x  42  inches 


PAUL  LARSEN 

43  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON  S.W.i 

Whitehall  7597 

XXXVII 


FROST  &  REED 


UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 


One  of  a  pair  of  Outstanding  Pictures 

by 

F.  X.  PITTER 

New  Bond  Street  10  Clare  Street 

\h  ,  27!  hit  lies  ^ 

London,  W.i  sigm-<i  ami  <iat«i  Bristol 

Mayfair  2457  Bristol  262 38 


Pair  of  William  III  silver  gilt  Porringers  and  Covers  in 
excellent  condition  by  John  Bodington.  London  1699. 
Overall  length  71  inches 

An  Example  from  our  Collection  of  Early  English  Silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Member  of  The  Hritish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lid. 
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CONNOISSEUR   REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  offer  the  most  generous  prices  for  any  jewellery, 
gold  or  silver  that  you  are  prepared  to  dispose  of.  Consignments  sent  to 
112  Regent  Street,  London,  W.\  will  be  valued  the  day  received,  and  an 
offer  sent  without  obligation  by  return. 

AUTOGRAPHS  WANTED:  Top  cash  pric  es  paid  for  original  letters 
and  documents  of  famous  persons.  Charles  C.  Hamilton  Autographs. 
Inc.,  515  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

MERRION  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  (Harold  P.  Caplin)  1  Lower  Merrion 

Street,  Dublin;  invites  enquiries  about  Silver,  Sheffield  Plate,  China, 
Jewellery,  Glass,  Bronzes,  etc. 

DECORATIVE    WROUGHT    IRONWORK    &  METALWORK. 

Skilled  restorations  carried  out  by  experienced  craftsmen  to  antique 
work.  New  work  made  to  architects'  or  to  our  own  designs.  Please  send 
for  booklet  A  Tradition  of  Fine  Craftsmanship,  post  free.  GEORGE  LISTER 
&  SONS,  LTD.,  ABBEY  ROAD,  CAMBRIDGE. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE:  Colt  Revolvers.  American  Arms,  Old 
fine  Duelling  Pistols,  Old  Sheffield  Hunting  Knives.  ROBERT  ABELS, 
860  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  finds  of  our  own  private  excavations  in  Iran  which  are  com- 
posed principally  of  bronze,  glass  and  pottery  from  different  centuries, 
will  be  published  in  an  illustrated  Catalogue  regularly.  Catalogue  sent 
on  request.  Mohammad  Yeganeh,  Stuttgart,  Germany.  Alexanderstr. 
[12    I . 

French  books  and  manuscripts  on  all  subjects  (Literature,  history, 
art,  standard  authors,  etc.)  wanted.  LIBRAIRIE  FRANCAISE, 
R.  G.  Boulton,  17,  Gillingham  Street,  London  S.W.I.  Victoria  1583. 

WANTED  IN  GOOD  CONDITION:  The  Connoisseur'  issues  June 
1945  and  March  1 95 1 .  Offers  to  Whitcombe  &  Tombs  Ltd.,  Addle  Hill. 
Carter  Lane,  E.G. 4. 

FOR  SALE:  Secretaire,  Continental  make:  age  about  150  years. 
Attractive;  good  condition.  £25  or  near  offer.  Seen  appointment  only. 
28,  Ridge  Road,  Hornsey,  London,  N.8. 

PAINTINGS  Wanted:  Oil  paintings  by  CHAGALL.  Boekhandel  Van 
Benthem  &  Jutting,  Langedelft  64,  Middelburg  Holland. 

WANTED:  Suits  armor,  guns,  swords,  cannon,  weapons  of  am  type, 
oak-panelling.  J.  MULRAXEY,  203  Sunrise  Highwav,  Lvnbrook,  New 
York. 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I. 


Welbeck  8934 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1958  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  9/3.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  I 


WANTED:  in  good  condition,  'The  Connoisseur'  Volumes  538,  546  and 
556.  Box  No:  7130. 

FOR  SALE,  PAINTINGS  ETC.:  including  J.  H.  Fragonard  Girl  with 
Recorder;  Jacob  Jordaens  Hermit  reading  in  Wilderness  with  Figures,  etc. 
canvas  38J  >  32  inches;  Sienese  School  Madonna  and  Child;  Delacroix 
Mythological  Subject;  many  others.  SCULPTURE:  J.  Durham  1862 
Go  to  Sleep  (young  girl  holding  Sealyham)  ref:  'British  Sculptors'. 
VIOLIN  Stradivarius  dated  1766,  good  tone.  Offers  invited.  Rare  pair 
heavy  glass  Figure  Column  Candlesticks,  height  11  inches,  circa  1750. 
View  by  appointment.  Bryant,  8  Hawkwood  Road,  Boscombe,  Bourne- 
mouth. Overseas  enquiries  welcome.  Stamp  please. 

ROYAL  DOULTON  and  ROYAL  WORCESTER  China  Figures, 
Tea  sets,  Dinner  services,  etc.,  of  finest  quality  and  design.  Inspection 
invited  bv  HICKLENTON  &  PHILLIPS  at  6,  Imperial  Parade, 
LUDGAT E  CIRCUS,  LONDON  E.C.4,  or  details  by  mail. 

WANTED :  Swansea  and  Nantgarw  china.  Single  specimens  and  pari 
services.  Highest  prices  paid.  Also  important  books  on  Ceramics  of  all 
countries.  W.  D.John,  4,  St.  John's  Road,  NEWPORT,  Mon. 

Beautiful  Adam  period  mantel  for  sale.  White  marble  (Carrara 
statuary)  inlaid  with  green  ( Verde  Antico).  Opening  size  3  ft.  6  in.  X  3  ft. 
6  in.  Telephone  Belgravia  6271  or  write  Box  No.  7131. 

Late  Georgian  four-post  Double  Bed,  complete  with  bedding  and 
attractive  glazed  chintz  hangings  and  eiderdown.  Telephone  Streatham 
5482  or  write  Box  No:  7132. 

Louis  XVI  striking  wall  Clock  with  enamel  and  chased  brass  dial  in 
boulle  case,  topped  by  a  figure  of  Time  with  scythe;  with  ormolu  mounts 
and  matching  wall  bracket,  46^  inches  high  overall.  Replies  to  'Solana', 
Neidpath  Road  East,  Whitecraigs,  Renfrewshire. 

Register  advertisements  are  S2.00  for  15  words  (minimum) ,  and  thereafter  10  cents 
per  word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  21 
EAS1  -,7th  STREET.  NEW  )ORh  22.  NT.  Addresses  0,  Box  Numbers 
must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the 
Iin\  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any 
sales  effected. 


Auction 
Modern 
Art 

20/21  Nov.  1959 


Catalogue  with  30  colour  plates 
and  some  450  illustrations  DM5 

STUTTGARTER 
KUNSTKABINETT 

Stuttgart,  Prinzenbau,  Tel.  29  28  32 


c.  &  11.  o  i>o\<M.in  1 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers''  Association  Ltd. 

FINE   STOCK   OF   ENGLISH  CHINA 

12  Victoria  Parade,  TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  .1567 


Jacques  Rouault  Galleries 

(INCORPORATING    de    FRESNES    OF  AYRSHIRE) 


ANTIQUES  »nd  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

OAK  FURNITURE  AYRSHIRE 
EXPORTERS 
Trade  enquiries  invited 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


Galston  3M 
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JEAN  EDOUARD  (YAN)  DARGENT  (1824-99)  (Born  Saint-Servais,  Brittany,  1824.  Died  Paris,  1899)     Signed.     Panel  14^  X  36^  inches 

PICTURES  CLEANED,  RESTORED       •       ESTIMATES  FREE,  VALUATIONS,  ETC. 
Wanted  to  purchase  for  cash,  whole  Collections  or  single  examples 

C.  MARSHALL  SPINK 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 

2575  &  5280  7a  Grafton  Street,  Old  Bond  Street,  London  W.l  Bruegarl  London 


MANN  &  FLEMING  Ltd 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers3  Association  Lid. 

«■  .  ^  ■  W    ML  mmmmrz-  M^MW  vl*  ve 

ANTIQUES 

i 

DECORATIONS 

j  r 

■ 

\  1 

P 

1 

1  IpliBI 

Pair  of  gilt 
Sheraton  Arm  Chairs 

120B  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l  «o«»i. 

XII 


Wassilv  kandinsky 


O'HANA 
GALLERY 


13  CARLOS  PLACE 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 


Grosvenor  1562 


Poids  Monk  s 
23J  X  28!  inches 


Signed  and  dated  1935 
Oil  on  canvas 


FRENCH  PAINTINGS  OF  THE  19th  AND  20th  CENTURIES 


The  Miller's  Meadow 


AUTUMN  EXHIBITION 

Selected  paintings  by  SIR  ALFRED  EAST,  R.A.  (1849-1913) 
from  the  family  collection 

Daily  10-7         10  OCT.  -  2  NOV.        Sundays  2-7 

IT  MAKES  A  DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


FINE  ART  AND  SPORTING  GALLERY 

BROADWAY,  WORCESTERSHIRE 

Telephone :  3237 


tanton  Jilanor 

LIMITED 

STANTON    NEAR  BROADWAY 
WORCESTERSHIRE 

ANTIQUES 


The  Manor  House  is  situated  in  the  lovely  old  village  of  Stanton, 
2!  miles  from  Broadway,  just  olT  the  Broadway-to-Cheltenham  road 

STANTON  2M 
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L  TD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  A  1   LLANDUDN<  ) 


A  HANDSOME  STRUT  CLOCK  BY  CARL  FABERGE 


i 


In  red  and  green  silver-gilt,  ii  is  enamelled  translucenl  crimson  on  engraved  sunray 
f i < - 1  c  1  and  is  embellished  with  floral  and  foliate  holders  and  swags;  ivory  backed. 

Bearing  the  initials  of  die  chief  workmaster  Michael  Perchin  and  the  gold  mark  for 
St.  Petersburg  prior  to  1896. 

Fitted  in  the  original  holly  wood  case.  Height  -,[  inches,  Photograph  actual  size. 


I.  FREEMAN  &  SON 
LTD. 


I 


A  fine  pair  of 
QUEEN  ANNE  CANDLESTICKS 

by  Thomas  Folkingham 
London  i  7 1  o 
Weight  24  ounces.  Height  8  inches 


LONDON 

18  Leather  Lane  E.C.  1 
Hoi  born  4633 


NEW  YORK 

12  East  52nd  Street 
Plaza  9-6900 


H.  W.KEIL 

LTD 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

TUDOR  HOUSE 
BROADWAY,  WORCS. 

Telephone:  Broadway  2108 

Dealers  in  Fine  Old  English 
17th  and  18th  century  Furniture 

Early  1 8th  century  wing  armchair  with  walnut  cabriole 
legs.  In  original  condition.  Re-upholstered  and  covered 
in  gold  damask. 

Queen  Anne  small  walnut  3-drawer  table  with  finely 
figured  fronts  and  top. 

iKth  century  mahogany  hanging  mirror  with  carved 
and  gilted  motif. 

AND 

KNOCKHUNDRED  HOUSE 
MIDHURST,  WEST  SUSSEX 

Telephone  1  33 
Our  extensive  stock  would  make  a  visit  interesting 


I  I  II   (  <  >NN<  HSSl  l      November,  to.S9 


WW 


P.  J.  DE  LOUTHERBOURG,  R.A. 
A  MOUNTAIN  PASS  WITH  A  STONE  BRIDGE  OVER  A  STREAM 
Canvas  22  by  27  inches.  Signed 


FRANK  T.  SARIN 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

PARK  HOUSE,  24  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.y 

Phone:  KEN  4914&9989  Cables:  SABINUS  London 

EXHIBITION  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH  WATERCOLOURS 

NOW  ON  VIEW 


SAMUEL  WALTERS 
THE  CUTTER  'ZEPHYR'  RACING  IN  THE  MERSEY 
Canvas  29±  by  40  inches.  Signed  and  dated  1832 


MARLBOROUGH 

of  LONDON 


Art  in  Revolt 
Germany  1905-1925 


Expressionists 
Blaue  Reiter 


Brucke 
Dada 


Archipenko        Barlach  Baumeister 
Beckmann    •    Chagall        Dix  Ernst 
Feininger    •    Heckel  Jawlensky 
Kandinsky        Kirchner  Klee 
Kokoschka        Lehmbruck  Macke 
Marc        Mueller        Nolde  Pechstein 
Schlemmer    •    Schmidt-Rotluff    •  Schwitters 

MANY  IMPORTANT  WORKS  FOR  SALE 

Fully  illustrated  Catalogue  edited  by  Prof.  Will  Grohmann 

October -November  1959 

Admission  2s.  6d. 
In  aid  of  World  Refugee  Year 

MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART  LTD 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  W.i 

Tel:  HYDepark  6195-6         Cables:  Bondarto 


T ( 


The  Co 

YEAR 


1 


The  Connoisseur's  fourteenth  Yi 
1959.  This  annual  landmark  is 
Arts  and  Antiques.  Collectors  p 
delightedly  over  the  varied  illusti 
Robert  E.  Lee  on  the  Potoma 

The  Year  Book  is 


VVingl 

Arbury  'Gothick'  a 
Furniture  S 

Thei 

(porcelain  busts  in  the  possesi 
Stratford  Hall  on  the  Poi|n 
Moi 
The 

Influence  of  Ef[ 
Engj 

I  he  History  of  Lloyd 
Simon  Cognoulle  and  the  Lit 
English  Watercolours  in  the 


PLACE  AN  ORDER  WITH  Y(| 
By  post  price  32      (S5.00  U.S.A.)  from  t 

Published  by  THE  CONNOISSE 


•J1™'     '-J1™'     >»J**f«  •Jt'T'      -J11"'  'T-t' 


MARLBOROUGH 

of  LONDON 


IMPORTANT  WORKS 


BY 


Bonnard         Boudin        Braque  Cezanne 
Courbet        Daumier        Derain  Delacroix 
Dufy        Fantin-Latour        Gris  Kandinsky 
Klee       Kokoschka   •    Leger   •    Lepine  Manet 
Matisse  •   Miro  •   Modigliani   ■   Monet   •  Munch 
Picasso        Pissarro        Renoir  Rouault 
Segonzac        Signac        Soutine  Utrillo 
Van  Dongen    ■    Van  Gogh    •  Vlaminck 


Vuillard 


etc. 


and 


Armitage 


Bacon 


Moore 


Rebeyrolle 


Sutherland 


MARLBOROUGH  FINE  ART  LTD 

17-18  Olcl  Bond  Street,  London  W.i 

Tel:  IIYDcpurk  619J-6         Cables:  Bondarto 


One  of  a  pair  of  heavy  Bronze  Cannon,  Dutch,  c.  1620.  Ornamented  with  circular  rings 
of  acanthus  leaves  and  pointed  scrolls  in  relief,  in  colour  emerald  green.  The  butts  are 
incised  with  Persian  and  Chinese  writing.  The  carriages  are  modem.  These  cannon  were 
captured  near  Pekin  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion  1900-1  by  the  Germans  and  shipped  to 
the  Army  Museum,  Munich,  where  they  were  until  purchased  and  brought  to  England. 

Length  10  ft.  2  in. 


M.  ADAMS-ACTON,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.8 

Telephone:  Knightsbridge  9058 


RESTORATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  OF 
THE  ANTIQUE 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 

BRONZES  •  CERAMICS  •  ENAMELS 
IVORIES  •   JADES  •  MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL  •  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS  •  ORMOLU   •  BUHL 
OBJETS  D'ART  •  FURNITURE  ■  ETC. 

G.  GARBE 

FOUNDED  I  770 

23  CHARLOTTE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  museum  12(>8 


PADDINGTON  3051 


Montague  Marcussen, ltd 

WORKS  OF  AFT 

98.  Crawford  Street. 


P.  II.  GILLINCJII  AM 

MBA. DA.  Ltd 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
CHERTSEY  STREET  'LYNDHURST*  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 
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An  important  fine  quality  Adam  period 
Chimneypiece  of  Statuary  Marble  with 
Blue  Spa  columns  and  inlay 

LENGTH  OF  SHELF     ....  6'  2* 

TOTAL  HEIGHT    5'  2" 

OPENING  WIDTH   3'  II" 

OPENING  HEIGHT   3'  10" 

T.     CROWTHER    &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 

282    NORTH    END    ROAD,    FULHAM,    LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Pltoxc  Note    We  dosr  on  ^aturdayt  of  /  p.m. 


DELOMOSNE 

&   SON  LIMITED 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


%  / 


* »     ,  at) 

W 


A  pair  of  Adam  period  cut  glass  Candlesticks  of  tine 
quality,  the  blue  glass  bases  mounted  in  ormolu. 
Height  I3|  inches.  Circa  1795. 


©Ill  (Englufy  an*  Srtfil)  (glass 

OLD  ENGLISH 
AND  CONTINENTAL  CHINA 

FURNITURE  NEEDLEWORK 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD 
KENSINGTON,  W.8 

(Two  minutes  from\  Telephone:  WEStern  1804 

High  St.  Station  )  Cablegrams    DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


Che  #lt>  jWetaltraft  jg>hop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


A  very  fine  18th  Century  8-light  Brass  Chandelier. 
Height  36  inches.  Extreme  span  40  inches. 

Large  stock  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER,  Firegrates,  Fenders  and 
FINE  BRASS  CHANDELIERS  at  reasonable  prices. 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Casimir,  London  Telephone:  KENsington  5001 


!    Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

|   Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

85  ROSE  STREET  •  PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  BOOKSHOP 


»-    <-   f=  O  R_      BOOKS  +  4 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR  ART  BOOKS 

"  Our  visit  to  Foyles  was  one  of  the  highlights 
^  of  our  tour  of  Britain.  It  is  a  truly  fabulous 
bookshop^    An  American  Customer 

FOYLES  TRAVEL  BUREAU  NOW  OPEN! 
Road,  Rail,  Sea,  Air  tickets.  Holiday  Tours  &  Cruises 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

Gerrard  5660  (20  lines)    *    Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 
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Specialist  in  - — n  ^  JT  ^  j£  ✓ — -  Twenty-seven  Breakfront 
Bookcases                              u                                     1A  Bookcases /'n  stock 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephone:  Kensington  3221 


Mahogany  Hepplewhite  Breakfront  Bookcase  of  exceptionally  fine  quality.  10  feet  wide. 


LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C1 
HOLborn  2712 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  Ltd 

London  Showroom  one  minute  from  the  British  Museum 


Member  of  the 
Art  and  Antique 
Dealers'  League 
of  America 


William  III  Tankard  7 \  inches  high  made  by 
Charles  Overing  of  Carey  Lane,  London  in  1697. 

A  George  II  Tankard  7  inches  high  made  by 
Gabriel  Sleath  of  Gutter  Lane,  London  in  1729. 

A  plain  Queen  Anne  Tankard  7  J  inches  high  made  by 
Timothy  Ley  of  Fenchurch  Street  in  1703. 


NEW  YORK 

104  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


m 


Early  Charles  II  Tankard  6  inches  high  made  in 
London  in  1664  probably  by  A.  Moore  (AM  in  monogram). 
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Members  of  The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

Cables: 
ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 

Telephone: 
EASTBOURNE  780 


mtfreb  William^  (Antiques;) 

Specialists  in  18t/i  Century  Ceramics 
38  SOUTH  STREET,  EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 
Colour  films  on  request 


MEISSEN 

Seated  figure  of  a  Cavalier  playing 
a  lute.  Modelled  by  Kaendler.  Height 
55  inches,  circa  1745 


NAPLES 

A  rare  figure  of  a  girl  holding  an  apple. 
Soft  paste.  Height  5J  inches,  circa  1775 


STRASBOURG 

A  rare  early  Italian  Comedy  porcelain  figure 
of  Mezzetin.  Paul  Hannong factory;  impressed 
mark  P.H.  Height  5A  inches,  circa  1752-55 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED  1866 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


Set  oi  fine  quality  Hepplewhite 
mahogany    chairs  comprising 
eight  single  and  two  arms. 


Hire  Purchase  facilities  can  now  be 
arranged  for  our  customers  if  required. 


28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE       rEL.  p  lines)  223,  %3-964 


1  in 


j-oz.  £5.0.0      |oz.  £8.8.0      I  oz.  £13.0.0      2  oz.  £22.0.0     4  oz.  £38.0.0 


BLAISE  PRESTON  LTD. 

152  HIGH  STREET  NORTH,  DUNSTABLE,  BEDS. 

(A6  -  London  32  miles)  Tel.:  Dunstable  59S 

Old  Masters 


PIETER  ROESTRATEN  1630  98 
Signed.  On  canvas.  Carved  frame 
40     32  inches 

A  small  collection  of  attractive  period  pictures 


A   MASTERPIECE  OF  LOUIS  XV  ROCOCO 

In  the  style  of  F.  T.  Germain.  Circa  1750 
lli'iulit  12|  inches 


HOWARD 

II  Davies  Street.  Berkeley  Square 
London.  W.  1 

FURNITURE  •  PORCELAIN  •  WORKS  OF  ART 
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On  1 2th  to  17th  November  1959,  we  shall 
sell  at  a  public  auction 

THE  SILVER-GILT  SET 
OF  THE  EMPRESS  MARIE-LOUISE 

THE  GOLD-SERVICE 
OF  THE  TSAR  ALEXANDER  I 

NAPOLEONIC  OBJECTS 
IN  GOLD  AND  GILTED  SILVER 

CONTINENTAL  SILVER 

Partly  the  property  of  a  Sovereign  House 

COLLECTION  OF  PORCELAIN 
VALUABLE  PRINTED  BOOKS: 

Redoute  •  Lecomte  •  Bartolozzi  ■  Zurlauben 
Lory  •  Weibel  ■  Wetzel  ■  Wolff  •  Birmann,  etc. 

40  STAINED  GLASS  PANELS 
OTHER  VARIOUS  COLLECTIONS: 

Precious  Furniture,  mostly  1 8th  century,  Old 
Master  Paintings,  Swiss  Engravings,  Carpets,  etc. 


Ilk  strated  Catalogue 
I  "lew:  2  yd  October  to  Qth  November 


GALLERY  JURG  STUKER 


BERNE  (SWITZERLAND! 


KRAMGASSL  54 


<=J a  mo us  ^ot 


ine  C^atvet* 


T 


Fine  KIZ-GHIORDEZ  rug  from  Asia  Minor. 
Size  6  ft.      4  ft.  6  in. 


Here  is  but  one  of  many  lovely 
pieces  to  be  found  in  the  Perez 
showrooms,  which  include  Rugs 
and  Carpets  from  the  Orient,  and 
Tapestries,  Savonneries  and 
Aubussons  from  Europe. 

Enquiries  Welcomed 


The  House  of  Perez 

I  12  &  162  168  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephones:  KENsington  9878  &  9774 
And  at  GLASGOW      BRISTOL      FRINTON  AMSTERDAM 


LV 


Brian  Johnson 

260  Kensington  High  Street,  W.8 

Telephone :  Western  0246 


A  Charming  Louis  XV  Ormolu  Group 
Overall  height  6\  inches,  base  3|  <  6h  inches 
(15-50  cm.)  (9x16-50  cm.) 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1S46 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

1  4  Hast  C7th  Street 
N.Y.22 


PARIS 

22  Rue  des  Capucines 

2e 
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CHRISTIE'S 

will  offer  at  auction  on  Thursday,  October  29th 

FINE  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  and  CLOCKS 

The  Properties  of 

CAPT.  SIR  PHILIP  W.  BOWYER-SMITH,  BART. 
LT.  COL.  J.  L.  HARVEY,  M.B.E. 
THE  HON.  MARGARET  WYNDHAM 
W.  J.  E.  LONSDALE,  ESQ. 
The  Late  MRS.  JOHN  RENNIE  MANDERSON 

and  others 


A  fine  miniature  travelling  clock  by  Thomas  Tompion.  8J  inches  high.  Circa  16X0. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  (4  plates)  2s.  6d.  post  free.  Plain  Catalogues  6d.  post  free. 


CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS,  LTD. 

8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9060  Telegrams:  CHRIST1ART  piccy  i.onoon 


Who  are  today  s patrons i 


Today,  many  of  the  chief  patrons  of  the  Arts  are  leading 
men  in  industry  and  commerce.  They  are  important 
collectors  of  fine  things  either  for  themselves  or  for  their  offices 
and  they  are  in  the  happy  position  of  being  able  to  buy  what 
they  admire.  They  appreciate  too  that  a  fine  work  of  art  is  an 
investment  that  will  keep  its  value. 

Make  certain,  therefore,  that  your  announcements  appear 
regularly  in  the  pages  of  The  Financial  Times.  You  can  be 
certain  that  a  large  and  influential  audience  will  see  them. 

The  Financial  Times  caters  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  world  of  art. 
Denys  Sutton,  the  well-known  authority,  is  a  regular  contributor  to  its  pages. 


Connoisseurs  who  mean  business  for  you — read 


THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 


SIDNEY     HENSCHEL,    ADVERTISEMENT    DIRECTOR,    BRACKEN     HOUSE,     10    CANNON     STREET,     LONDON  EC4 
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DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING       SCULPTURE        PORCELAIN  j 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC       •       RENAISSANCE       ■       EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

i  8  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOGNE 


October  EXHIBITION    CH.    CAMOIN  November 


LIX 


nnouncind  ilie  KUjpQninQ 


OF 


EDWARD  R.  LUBIN,  inc. 


WORKS  OF  ART 


Medieval  ■  Renaissance  •  Baroque 


17  East  64th  Street,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 

University  1-3649  Cables:  ARTWORKS 


THE  GUELPH  MONSTRANCE 
Hildesheim,  ca.  1400 

Formerly  Coll.  Dukes  of  Brunsvvick-Luneberg 


JUDITH  LEYSTER  1609-1660 
.  Panel  17!   ■   14  inches 


CENTRAL  PICTURE  GALLERIES 

624  MADISON  AVE.,  N.Y.  22  ELDORADO  5-6564 
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SIEBEN 

ALTORIENTALISCHE 
[(NOP  FTE  P  P I C  H  E 


A  NATO  LIS  CHER  j 
GEBETSTEPPICH 
„YORDES" 
Urn  1700 

Wolle  geknupft.  GroGe:  1.80x1.35  m 


KAUKASISCHER  TEPPICH 

18.  JAHRHUNDERT 

Wolle  geknupft.  GrbCe:  3.73x  1.98  m 


ISPAHAN-TEPPICH 
(HERAT) 
Urn  1600  (Ausschnitt) 
Wolle  geknupft 
GroGe  des  ganzenTeppichs  :  6.09x3.35  m 


SIEBEN  ALTORIENTALISCHE  KNUPFTEPPICHE 


VON  DR.  ULRIC 

Auf  der  diesjahrigen  Miinchener  Kunst-  und  Antiquitatenmesse 
werden  unter  anderem  sieben  antike  Orientteppiche  gezeigt,  die  es 
wert  sind,  auf  Grund  ihrer  Schonheit,  Originalitat  oder  Seltenheit 
naher  beschrieben  zu  werden. 

Eine  eigenartige  Mischung  kaukasischer  und  anatolischer  Motive 
enthalt  der  grofie,  wohl  am  ehesten  nach  Kassak  zu  verlegende 
Teppich  der  vorhergehenden  Seite.  Selbst  armenische  Herkunfts- 
andeutungen  werden  aus  der  Verwendung  von  Kreuzblumen  (christ- 
lich)  herausgelesen,  wahrend  die  weiche  seidige  Wolle  ebensogut  aus 
Sudpersien  stammen  konnte.  Die  Harmonie  seiner  Farben,  die  un- 
gewohnliche  durchlaufende  Musterung  und  prachtige  Erhaltung 
machen  ihn  zu  einem  begehrenswerten  Sammlerstiick. 

Auf  der  gleichen  Seite  oben  ein  farbkraftiger  anatolischer  Teppich, 
urn  1700  entstanden,  mit  der  fiir  Yordes  typischen  Mihrab.  In  etwa 
kontrastiert  die  halbgeometrische  Bordiire  mit  den  floralen  und 
weichen  Motiven  des  Innenfeldes.  Die  rote  Gebetsnische  ist  einwand- 
frei  erhalten  und  das  Grundgewebe  besteht  aus  den  fiir  diese  Epoche 
mafigebenden  goldgelbcn  Kettfaden  mit  rotem  Schuft.  Ein  fast  glei- 
ches  Stuck  ist  bei  Erdmann,  Abbildung  Nr.  159,  wiedergegeben. 

Darunter  ist  ein  wunderbarer,  farbkraftiger  »ISPAHAN<- 
abgebildet.  Wahrscheinlich  in  Ostpersien  (Herat)  hergestellt,  zeigt 
er  noch  die  grofiziigige,  stark  mit  chinesischen  und  indischen  Mo- 
tiven vermischte  Zeichnung  der  Bliitezeit.  Es  ist  ein  eindrucksvolles 
Exemplar  der  Palastteppiche,  wie  man  sie  im  Corcoranmuseum  in 
Washington  sehen  kann.  Erfreuliche  Harmonie  herrscht  zwischen 
der  originalen  Bordiire  und  der  weit  verteilten,  iiberaus  wuchtigen 
Ornamentierung  des  Mittelfeldes.  Leider  stammen  drei  Seiten  der 
Bordiire  von  einem  anderen  Teppich  der  gleichen  Periode. 

Der  auf  der  gegcniiberliegenden  Seite  ibgebildete  kaukasische 
Tier-Teppich  diirfte  an  Schonheit  und  Glut  der  i,  Feinheit  des 

Gewebes  und  ausgeglichener  Zeichnung  in  seiner  <  ittung  nicht  zu 
iibertreffen  sein.  Wahrend  die  sogenannten  armenisc  i  Drachen- 
teppiche  bei  grober  Kniipfung  meist  stumpfe  Farben  au  1,  ist 

hier  ein  deutlicher  Beweis  dafiir,  daft  auch  Tier-Teppiche  dieser 
stilisierten  Auffassung  im  Kaukasus  hergestellt  wurden.  Die  Kniip- 
fung ist  fein  und  eng  und  das  leuchtende  Kolorit  durchaus  kaukasisch 
und  viele  seiner  Motive  kehren  in  den  viel  spateren  Kassaks  und 
Sumaks  wieder.  Die  Erhaltung  ist  uberraschend  gut.  Ein  in  Farb- 


SCHURMANN 

stellung,  Intensitat  und  Qualitat  ahnliches  Stuck  befindet  sich  im 
Victoria  und  Albert  Museum  in  London. 

Von  ungewohnlicher  Seltenheit  ist  der  daneben  abgebildete  so- 
genannte  Schachbrett-Teppich.  Kette  und  Kniipfwolle  bestehen  aus 
sprodem  Ziegenhaar,  das  in  Agypten  nicht  verwendet  wurde;  denn 
der  agyptische  Teppich  verbindet  enge  feine  Wollkette  mit  seiden- 
glanzender  Schafwollkniipfung.  Die  Zeichnung,  insbesondere  die  Bor- 
diire zeigt  stark  anatolische  Einfliisse,  und  man  diirfte  deshalb  nicht 
fehlgehen,  den  Ursprungsort  zwischen  diese  beiden  erheblichen  Kniipf- 
zentren  jener  Zeit  zu  legen,  namlich  nach  Syrien.  »DAMASCUS«- 
Teppich  ist  deshalb  wahrscheinlich  die  den  Tatsachen  am  ehesten 
entsprechende  Bezeichnung.  Das  Kolorit  ist  typisch  und  bei  alien 
bekannten  Stiicken  gleich:  ein  sparsames  Rot  mit  Hellblau.  Der  Tep- 
pich stammt  aus  der  beriihmten  Sammlung  von  Sir  George  Mounsey 
und  wurde  bei  Kendrick  und  Tattersall  in  »Hand-woven  Carpets«, 
II.  Band,  Abbildung  Nr.  47,  veroffentlicht. 

Der  auf  der  letzten  Seite  abgebildete  VASENTEPPICH  ist  ein 
Exemplar  der  Hochbliite  persischer  Teppichkunst.  Urn  1600,  zur  Zeit 
des  Schah  Abbas  entstanden,  zeigt  er  in  wunderbarer  Erhaltung  die 
ganze  Farbenpracht  und  Phantasie  des  Orients.  Zwei  Vasen  im  obe- 
ren  Teil,  die  schwere  doppelte  Kette  und  das  aufsteigende  Muster 
sind  typisch  fiir  diese  Kniipfwerke,  deren  Ursprung  meist  in  das  siid- 
liche  Persien,  nach  Kirman,  verlegt  wird.  Nur  wenige  Stiicke  in  solch 
gutem  Zustand  zieren  die  Museen  der  Welt.  Das  Muster  hat  sich  von 
jeher  solcher  Beliebtheit  erfreut,  dafi  es  kaum  eine  Teppichfabrik 
gibt,  die  es  nicht  fiir  ihre  Kollektion  kopiert  hat.  Dieser  Teppich 
stammt  aus  der  beriihmten  Sammlung  von  Mr.  F.  W.  Bruce  und 
wurde  auf  der  Internationalen  Ausstellung  Persischer  Kunst  in  Lon- 
don 1931  unter  Nummer  297  gezeigt. 

Ein  nordwestpersischer  Medaillon-Teppich  (Tabriz?)  aufierge- 
wohnlicher  Schonheit  und  Erhaltung  bildet  das  Ende  dieser  Beschrei- 
bung.  Noch  im  16.  Jahrhundert  entstanden,  gibt  er  in  hochster  Voll- 
endung  die  in  sich  verschlungenen  Bander  der  Bordiire  wieder,  wie 
sie  immer  in  Teppichen  dieser  Provenienz  erscheinen.  Nur  wenige 
dieser  Gattung  befinden  sich  in  Museen,  weshalb  wohl  auch  dieses 
Stiick  seinen  Platz  auf  der  Internationalen  Ausstellung  Persischer 
Kunst  in  London  1931  unter  Nummer  234  fand.  Damals  war  es 
noch  im  Besitze  von  Sir  George  Mounsey. 


SCHACHBRETT-TEPPICH 
„DAMASCUS" 
16.  JAHRHUNDERT 
Zisgenhaar  gekntipft.  GroGe:  1.83xl.4Um 


tAUKASISCHER  DR  ACHEN-TEPPICH 

7.  JAHRHUNDERT 

Colle  geknupft.  GroGe:  2.22x1.02  m 


ERLESEN  E  ALTE  TEPPICHE 
UND 

SELTENE  ANTIKE  S AM M LE R STUC K  E 

STAND  NR.  24  AUF  DER  VIERTEN 
DEUTSCHEN  KUNST-  UND  ANTIQUITATENMESSE 

Vom  17.  bis  28.  Oktober  1959  in  Miinchen 

CITY-EXPORT 

ULRICH  SCHURMANN  K.G. 

KOLN 

HOHENZOLLERNRING  16-18  .  TELEFON  23  2790 


SCHAH  ABBAS  „VASENTEPPICH 
Um  1600.  Wolle  gekniipft 
GroCe:  3.02x2.11  m 


NOR  DWESTPERSISCHER  MEDAILLON-TEPP1CH 

16.  JAHRHUNDERT 

Wolle  gekniipft.  Grofie:  2.39x  1.55  m 


One  of  our  18th  Century  Adams 
Marble  Mantles .  in  pure  white 
statuary  marble  with  a  Sienna 
facing.  An  interesting  feature  is 
the  Aesop's  Fable  motif  of  "The 
Fox  and  the  Crane"  carved  on 
the  center  plaque  and  pilasters. 
England  Circa  1790. 


Height-52" 
Width  of  Shelf-64" 
Depth  of  Shelf-8Vi" 
Width  of  opening— 40" 
Height  of  opening— 40" 

Shown  above  the  mantle  is  a  17th 
Century  Dutch  landscape  of  the 
school  of  Hobbema.  Canvas  size 
49"  x  37". 


parke-bernet 
Galleries  -w 

NEW  YORK 

AMERICA'S  LEADING 
AUCTION   FIRM  FOR 


if 


ne 


rt  a-Jir/ 


\  large  stall  of  specialists,  luxurious  exhibit  ion 
rooms  and  other  unsurpassed  facilities,  a  repu- 
tation for  fair  dealing,  authoritative,  finely 
printed  catalogues,  and  a  following  of  important 
and  wealthy  collectors  throughout  the  world 
have  established  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries 
as  the  leading  firm  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  for  antique  furniture,  tapestries,  rugs, 
silver,  porcelains,  paintings,  sculptures,  rare 
books,  manuscripts  and  other  art  and  literary 
property  at  auction. 

If  You  Are  a  Potential  Bidder:  our  monthly 
Bulletin  listing  current  and  future  sales,  infor- 
mation regarding  catalogues,  bidding,  etc.  will 
be  sent  to  you  Air  Mail  without  charge — on 
request. 

If  You  Con  template  Selling:  det  ails  on  parke- 
berivet  procedures,  rates  and  other  pertinent 
information  are  available  through  correspon- 
dence. Address 

Leslie  A.  Hyam,  President 
Lot  is  J.  Marion,  Executive  Vice-President 
\ urn i  h  Sw  \  \\  \l\i<>  \  \ \ degrift,  Vice-Presidents 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES,  Inc. 
980  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21 


Mr.  Stephen  Bean,  Barrister  of  Boston 
by  GILBERT  STUART,  about  1810 
26"  x  2IV2"  —  oil  on  panel 

Recorded  in  Mason's  Life  and  Work«  of  Gilbert  Stuart 


JOSEPH 

SARTOR 

GAUERIEJ 

ESTABLISHED  1919 

FINE  PAINTINGS 
ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
PAINTINGS  RESTORED 


4510  MC  KINNEY  AVE.    •    DALLAS  5,  TEXAS    •    PHONE  LAkeside  1-7148 


An  elegant  pair  of  large  Dresden 
Vases,  painted  with  four  pastoral 
scenes  on  white  ground.  Molded 
porcelain  roses  in  soft  pastel  colors 
surmount  the  lids 

Circa  1780 
Over-all  height  26  inches, 
approximate  width  13  inches 


H  rite  for  particulars  on 
models  available  of  the 
famous 

Porcelain  Douchty  Birds 
-   Free  rotor  brochure  — 


Write  /or  information  on 

authentic  hand-made 
Silver  .1 1  lep  Ci  ps 

/i\  ctirtx  Kentucky  makers 
anil  others 


Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries 


Old  Science  Hill  Chapel 


Shelby ville,  Kentucky 


DIHKCT  I  M  l'<  IH'I'KMS 


mi  the  main  road  (U.S.  f>0)  between  Louisville  and  Lexington 
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Nicolas  Lancret's  "Promenade  in  the  Park" 
with  a  French  Louis  XVI  console  table. 


FRENCH  &  COMPANY  inc. 

MADISON  AVENUE  AND  T6TH  STREET   •   NEW  YORK 


THE 

BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Founded  in  the  year  191 8  to  foster  a  high  standard 
of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade 


THE  SIGN  OF  MEMBERSHIP 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  Jive  hundred 
established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members 
of  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at 

The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Telephone:  Kensington  4128 
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NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


FINE  PAINTINGS 


Mrs.  Huskisson 

JOHN  HOPPNER 
(1758-.8.0) 
30  X  25  inches 


i  c  EAST  r7th  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
N.Y. 


American  &  English  Antiques 


A  pair  of  George  the  Second  Chairs 
with  damask  covered  backs  and 
seats,  the  mahogany  legs  carved 
with  acanthus  in  the  finest  manner. 


Ginsburg  &  Levy 

ANTIQUARIANS  SINCE  1401 
815  MADISON  AVENUE  at  68th  STREET    •    NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y.    ■    RH  4-135 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 


EST.  1772 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Cab.es:  SPINK,  LONDON  Telephone;  wmTEHALL  ^  ^ 


A  rare  Charles  II  silver  tankard,  fully  marked  on  body  and 
cover.  London,  date  1682.  Maker's  mark  R.C.  in  dotted  circle. 

Weight  36.50  ounces.  Height  to  top  of  finial  8  inches. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALER— 6 


An  English  mid-eighteenth-century  painted  and  gilt  carved  armchair,  which  has  hecn  acquired  hy  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  from  Messrs.  Phillips  of  Hitchin,  Limited.  The  maker  of  this  chair  rises  above  the  tradition  of  his  day  in  that  the 
carved  detail  in  both  'panels'  of  the  right  arm  support  are  entirely  different  from  the  carvings  in  the  same  'panels'  of  the 
left  arm  support.  Similarly,  there  are  differences  in  the  legs  and  in  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the  chair  back. 


Each  mouth  'The  Connoisseur'  illustrates  tin  important  ti'ork  <>/  art  which  <i  British 
antique  dealer  has  sold  to  tt  museum  or  public  institution  cither  at  home  or  abroad. 


'My  House  at  St.  Giles 


SET  in  beautiful  Dorset  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cranborne 
and  Handiey  Cross,  lies  the  remote  village  of  Wimborne  St. 
Giles,  which  should  not  be  confused  with  the  bustling,  historic 
little  town  of  Wimborne  Minster  about  nine  miles  to  the  south. 
An  inn  with  the  sign  of  the  'Black  Bull'  will  remind  the  heraldic 
expert  that  the  Earls  of  Shaftesbury  have  long  dwelt  in  this 
neighbourhood.  There  are  a  few  cottages,  another  inn,  and  a 
stream  flowing  serenely  by  a  step-gabled  millhouse.  A  Jacobean 
alms-row,  founded  and  endowed  by  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  about 
1624,  flanks  the  parish  church  of  St.  Giles.  Within  it,  one  finds 
among  the  monuments,  the  canopied  tomb  of  Sir  Anthony,  who 
was  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Secretary-at-War  under 
Queen  Elizabeth  I,  receiving  knighthood  at  Cadiz  in  1597. 

The  land  upon  which  St.  Giles's  House  stands  has  not  changed 
hands  by  purchase  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  From  the  early 
Malmains,  it  passed  by  inheritance  to  Robert  de  Plecy,  or 
Plessetis,  kinsman  of  John  de  Plessetis,  Earl  of  Warwick,  111  right 
of  his  wife.  An  heiress,  Jc^an  de  Plecy  became  the  wife  of  Sir  John 
Hamely,  or  Hamelyn,  who  died  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  was,  however,  Sir  John's  daughter  by  a  second 
marriage  upon  whom  the  property  was  eventually  settled.  This 
Egidia  Hamely  married  Robert  Ashley,  a  member  of  an  old 
Wiltshire  family,  and  it  was  Sir  Anthony  Ashley's  daughter  and 
heiress,  Anne,  who  married  Sir  John  Cooper.  Since  that  time, 
Wimborne  St.  Giles  has  gone  by  descent  111  the  direct  male  line, 
the  name  of  Anthony  appearing  in  each  generation.  Sir  John  died 
in  1631,  to  be  succeeded  by  an  elder  son,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  much  later  to  be  created  Baron  Ashley,  Baron  Cooper, 
and  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  by  King  Charles  II:  and,  says  Burke,  'one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  prominent  statesmen  of  his  time'. 

The  mam  entrance  is  now  at  the  base  of  the  northern  tower. 
Beyond  its  vestibule  is  the  more  spacious  White  Hall,  the  decor- 
ation of  which  has  been  attributed  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds  to  the 
6th  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Certainly  his  arms,  with  those  of  his  wife 
—Lady  Anne  Spencer,  daughter  of  George,  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough— are  apparent  on  the  marble  chimneypicce.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  White  Hall,  in  conjunction 
with  other  important  rooms,  really  belongs  to  the  period  of  the 
4th  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  succeeded  in  171 2- 13  and,  living 
until  1771,  was  responsible  for  the  extensive  embellishment  of 
his  home  and  its  grounds. 

The  State  Dining  Room  (sec  opposite),  a  most  beautiful  apart- 
ment in  white  and  gold  and  still  furnished  with  carved  and  gilt 
pieces  that  were  evidently  made  for  it,  is  outstanding.  Again 
construe  ted  by  the  4th  Earl,  its  design  is  owed  to  that  somewhat 
shadowy  figure,  Stephen  Wright,  Master  Mason  and  Deputy 
Surveyor  to  the  Office  of  Works,  and  possible  assistant  to 
William  Kent.  The  Earl  utilised  several  rooms  of  his  great- 
grandfather's house  in  its  creation.  Two  bedrooms  (dummy 
windows  still  indicate  their  situation)  were  sacrificed  for  the 
coved  and  highly  ornamental  ceiling.  This  employment  of 
valuable  space  in  an  existing  building  to  gain  dramatic  effect  is 
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not  unique;  similar  instances  occur  at  Honington  Hall  and  Barton 
House,  Warwickshire,  and  at  Stanford  Hall,  near  Lutterworth. 

White  and  gold  doorways,  elegant  with  broad  bands  of 
ribboned  and  berried  leaves,  coronet  or  flower-basket,  decorate 
the  adjoining  Tapestry  Room,  which  was  originally  the  entrance 
hall.  This  comparative  severity  is  relieved  by  fine  tapestries  of 
Brussels  provenance  forming  part  of  a  series,  'The  Triumphs  of 
the  Gods'.  They  were  acquired  abroad  by  Barbara,  wife  of  the 
5th  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Round  the  walls  stand  a  splendid  set  of 
mid-cighteenth-century  'London  made'  mahogany  chairs  (No. 
12)  and  couch  with  exquisitely-carved  acanthus,  flower  and 
lattice  ornament.  These  may  well  have  come  from  the  Chippen- 
dale workshop,  since  the  Countess  Mary  was  among  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  first  edition  of  the  Director. 

Two  drawing  rooms  (the  'Large'  and  the  'Small')  link  north 
and  south  fronts  in  both  of  which  (Nos.  2-5)  gold-striped  silk 
forms  an  appropriate  background  to  more  family  pictures.  Over 
the  chimneypiecc  in  the  Large  Drawing  Room  (Nos.  4  &  s)  is  a 
portrait  of  Sir  John  Cooper,  father  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
described  by  Robert  Andrew,  of  Harlestone,  Northampton- 
shire, who  visited  St.  Giles's  in  1752,  as  'a  halt  length  of  ye 
Chancellor's  Father  by  Cornelius  Jansen  in  his  highest  maner'. 
Family  tradition  declares  that  the  full-length  of  the  1st  Earl  as 
Lord  Chancellor  by  John  Greenhill  and  the  two  Lelys  of  his 
son  and  heir  and  daughter-in-law  (Lady  Dorothy  Manners, 
daughter  of  the  8th  Earl  of  Rutland)  have  always  hung  on  the 
north  wall  of  this  Large  Drawing  Room.  Among  the  other 
portraits  arc  those  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  of  Croomc, 
ascribed  to  Cornelius  Johnson,  a  Batoni  of  the  Htm.  Lionel 
Darner,  and  Cosway  studies  of  the  fith  Earl  and  his  wife. 

The  furniture  of  the  two  drawing  rooms  (Nos.  2,  3  &  4) 
comprises  white  and  gold  chairs  and  settees  in  the  classic-revival 
style  and  several  fine  French  pieces,  one  a  Louis  XVI  bureau  a 
cylindre  111  tulipwood,  as  well  as  delightful  Chinese-rococo 
looking-glasses  and  a  pair  of  earlier  carved  and  gilt  side-tables. 
The  fantastic  looking-glasses  (No.  3)  are  almost  certainly  .by 
Thomas  Chippendale,  and  the  figures  of  sheep  on  those  in  the 
Large  Drawing  Room  (and  on  a  picture-frame  in  the  room 
beyond)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  these  formed  part  of  a  suite. 
Hie  side-tables  of  about  1730-50  (No.  s)  have  Verde  Antico 
marble  slabs  supported  by  eagles  with  outstretched  wings,  and  at 
the  corner  scrolled  legs  with  satyr  masks  and  hoof  feet.  Festoons 
of  flowers  are  suspended  below  the  Greek  key  frieze. 

In  the  Small  Dining  Room  we  again  encounter  Chinese- 
rococo:  in  mirror  and  picture  frame  and  in  two  black  and  gold 
serpentine  commodes  of  English  workmanship.  The  latter, 
dating  from  about  [765,  have  fronts  made  from  Chinese  panels 
and  sides  of  English  lacquer.  Among  the  pictures  is  a  hlartyrdom 
of  St.  Stephen  by  Bassano,  and  hilly  landscapes  and  a  Bacchanalian 
scene  by  Caspar  and  Niccolo  Poussin.  Overlooking  the  west 
court,  like  its  neighbour  the  White  Hall,  is  the  Green  Drawing 
Room,   w  here  the  4th   Earl  s  love  of  rococo  is  once  more 
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The  State  Dining  Room.  Richly  decorated  in  white  and  gold  and  designed  by  Stephen  Wright,  a  possible  assistant  of 
William  Kent,  (his  room  was  made  by  the  4th  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1710-1771).  The  eighteenth-century  carved  and 
gilt  chandelier  is  a  great  rarity  as  are  also  the  pair  of  eagle  brackets  on  cither  side  of  the  chimneypiecc. 

All  could  have  come  from  the  same  workshop.  73 
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I.  Dormered  and  embattled,  the  great  home 
of  the  Earls  of  Shaftesbury  embodies  work 
of  several  centuries.  The  main  structure  to 
the  right,  although  much  altered,  dates  from 
about  1650  and  incorporates  the  remains  of 
an  earlier  house.  In  the  grounds  is  a  fantastic 
Shell  Grotto,  constructed  by  the  4th  Earl. 
2  &  3.  The  Small  Drawing  Room,  which  was 
partly  redecorated  by  the  4th  Earl  during 
the  1750's  but  retains  its  original  ceiling  and 
plaster  work.  On  the  floor  is  a  rare  English 
Adam  carpet. 
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6.  The  elegant  frame  which  contains  his  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
records  the  4th  Earl's  love  of  rococo.  It  hangs  in  the  Green  Drawing 
Room.  7.  Charles,  Lord  Halifax,  Guardian  of  the  4th  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
by  Closterman.  8.  In  the  Small  Drawing  Room  hangs  this  delightful 
'Rosebud'  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  of  Emily,  wife  of  the  7th  Earl, 
as  a  child  of  three.  9.  One  of  a  pair  of  oval  looking  glasses  with  com- 
panion tables,  possibly  designed  by  William  Kent,  but  undoubtedly  by 
a  London  craftsman,  constructed  to  fit  the  piers  between  the  windows  in 
the  State  Dining  Room  (s?e  frontispiece).  10.  The  5th  Earl  made  this 
Library,  which  was  originally  three  separate  rooms.  II.  One  of  a  set 
(2  arm,  6  single)  of  chairs  (c  1740)  in  the  White  Hall.  12.  A  remarkable 
set  of  exquisitely  carved  mahogany  chairs  and  a  couch,  in  the  Tapestry 
Room,  of  which  this  is  one,  dates  from  c.  1760. 


exemplified  in  the  frame  of  his  portrait  by  Reynolds  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  The  full-length  of  his  son  and  heir  bears  the  in- 
scription: POMPEIVS BATTONI PINX.  ROMAE/1782.  There 
are  also  early  Georgian  tables  in  gesso,  and  the  oval  mirrors 
resemble  those  of  the  State  Dining  Room. 

The  1st  Earl's  mansion,  incorporating  older  work  and  since 
extended,  was  built  around  a  central  court  which  was  roofed  in 
during  the  late  eighteenth  century  by  the  5th  Earl  to  form  a 
galleried  hall  rising  to  the  full  height  of  the  house.  Its  panelling  is 
an  addition  by  G.  F.  Bodley.  The  vaulted  ceiling  and  Muted 
top-light  are  of  great  interest  and  have  been  attributed  to  James 
Wyatt.  Many  more  pictures  hang  here,  including  The  Judgement 
of  Hercules  by  Paolo  di  Mattcis  of  Naples  and  the  Closterman 
portrait  of  Anthony  the  3rd  Earl  and  his  brother  Maurice  (see 
plate  34(A)  Connoisseur  Period  Guide,  Vol.  2). 

/  wish  10  thank  Lady  Lettice  Ashley  Cooper  and  Commander 
J.  W.  Heath,  R.N.,  the  Custodian  at  St.  Giles's,  for  much  kindness 
and  information  during  my  i>isits.  St.  Giles's  House  and  its  gardens  are 
regularly  open  to  the  public.  The  photographs  are  by  A.  F.  Kerstino. 
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Gold  and  Silver: 

The  Louvre's  New  Catalogue 


Tea-kettle,  made  by  Thomas  Germain 
for  the  1st  Viscount  Bateman  in 
1735-6.  Presented  to  the  Louvre  by 
M.  D.  David-Weill  in  1946. 


ALTHOUGH  the  works  of  eighteenth-century  French 
silversmiths  have  always  been  prized  by  discerning  con- 
noisseurs, it  was  for  long  difficult  to  sec  examples  of  the  finest 
quality  in  France.  The  Musee  du  Louvre  has,  however,  built  up  a 
rich  collection  of  first-rate  pieces,  a  large  and  important  section 
of  which  has  been  acquired  in  recent  years — most  notably  those 
from  the  David- Weill  and  Puiforcat  Collections.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  for  instance,  that  of  the  ten  pieces  by  Thomas  Germain 
now  in  the  Louvre  only  two  were  acquired  before  the  last  war. 
To  celebrate  this  remarkable  expansion  a  scholarly  catalogue  of 
the  seventeenth-,  eighteenth-,  and  nineteenth-century  gold  and 
silver  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Musee  dc  Cluny  has  been  published 
by  the  Editions  des  Musees  Nationaux.  This  admirable  volume, 
compiled  by  M.  Yves  Bottineau,  accounts  for  some  400  objects 
each  one  of  which  is  illustrated  and  as  fully  described  as  the  most 
exacting  of  students  could  wish.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  this 
book  is  indispensable  to  every  collector  of  French  silver  and  will 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  students  of  English  plate  and  the  other 
decorative  arts. 

Mention  of  a  few  outstanding  pieces  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  collections  catalogued  in  this  volume.  One  of  the 
earliest  is  a  very  richly  worked  casket  which,  according  to  an  old 
and  attractively  romantic  tradition,  was  given  by  Cardinal 
Mazann  to  Anne  of  Austria.  Another  piece  associated  with  this 
Queen  is  a  handsome  gold  goblet,  which  was  bought  for  the 
Louvre  from  the  Puiforcat  Collection  by  M.  Stavros  S.  Niarchos 
who  has  generously  added  so  much  to  this  great  treasury.  The 
collection  also  includes  some  magnificent  ewers,  ecuelles,  wine 
cisterns  and  candlesticks,  besides  many  smaller  objects,  dating 
from  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  strength  of  the  collection  lies,  however,  in  its  eighteenth- 
century  plate.  A  group  of  two  dozen  silver-gilt  vessels  of 
exceptional  interest  is  included  111  the  magnificent  necessaire  made 
by  Henri  Nicolas  Cousinet  in  1729-30  and  given  by  Louis  XV  to 
his  Queen,  probably  to  mark  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin.  The 
coffee  pot  in  this  set  is  particularly  fine,  with  its  dolphin  spout  and 
three  dolphin  shaped  legs;  the  same  symbolical  fish  appears  as  the 
handle  to  the  bell  and  as  the  spout  to  the  teapot  which  is  of 
Chinese  porcelain  mounted  in  silver-gilt.  Among  the  works  by 
that  prince  of  rococo  silversmiths,  Thomas  Germain,  there  are  a 
pair  of  exuberant  winccoolcrs  fashioned  like  trunks  of  trees 
garlanded  with  vines;  an  ecuelle  of  ravislnngly  elegant  simplicity; 
a  magnificent  tureen  with  a  split  pomegranate  handle;  and  a  pair 
of  salts  adorned  with  life-like  turtles,  crabs  and  cockle  shells. 
Another  outstanding  tureen,  made  by  Francois  Joubcrt  in  1761-2, 


is  crowned  with  a  still  life  of  a  globe  artichoke  and  peas.  Simple 
wares  include  a  hoard  of  large  dishes,  little  wine-tasters,  cruets, 
coffee-pots,  snuffers,  standishes,  knives,  forks  and  spoons.  There 
are  also  many  exceptionally  fine  examples  of  Napoleonic  silver. 
The  Emperor's  silversmith,  Martin  Guillaume  Biennais,  is 
represented  by  a  set  of  four  covered  dishes  each  with  a  seated 
hound  as  a  handle,  a  forty-seven  piece  necessaire  dc  voyage,  the 
splendid  tea  set  made  for  Napoleon  himself  and  also  his  desk 
lamp,  which  was  designed  by  Percier.  On  a  larger  scale  is  Louis- 
Jean-Baptiste  Cheret's  life-size  silver  statue  of  a  somewhat  for- 
bidding matron  representing  Peace,  made  in  1806. 

The  Louvre  and  Musee  de  Cluny  Collections  also  include 
some  examples  of  gold  and  silver  made  outside  France.  Great 
Britain  is  represented  by  a  few  pieces,  notably  the  enamelled  gold 
cup  made  by  Francis  Nelme  in  173 1-2  (sec  The  Connoisseur, 
CXXVIII,  1 95 1 ,  pp. 10-16),  a  simple  waiter  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  the  Machell  family  and  a  handsome  two-handled  cup 
with  a  Dublin  hall-mark.  There  is  one  outstanding  Dutch  piece; 
a  gold  cup  enamelled  with  scenes  of  Dutch  sea  victories  (against 
the  English)  and  presented  to  Cornelius  de  Witt  111  memory  of 
those  battles.  Three  Italian  pieces  include  a  very  elaborate  chalice 
and  pattern  encrusted  with  pearls  and  gems,  probably  made  b\ 
the  great  Roman  silversmith  Luigi  Valadicr.  This  chalice  had  an 
interesting  career.  Given  by  Pius  VI  to  Prince  Joseph  Poniatow- 
ski,  Archbishop  of  Cracow,  it  passed  to  Stanislas  Poniatowski, 
the  last  King  of  Poland,  who  gave  it  to  his  daughter,  who  gave  it 
to  Talleyrand  from  whom  it  went  to  the  Valencay  family  before 
coming  to  rest  in  the  Louvre. 

The  full  accounts  of  provenance  given  in  this  catalogue 
remind  one  that  several  outstanding  pieces  of  French  silver  have 
passed  through  English  hands.  Some  of  those  in  the  Louvre  were 
made  for  English  patrons:  a  pair  of  plates  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  William  Hall,  Viscount  Gage;  a  tea-kettle  by  Thomas 
Germain ;  three  dishes  probably  by  N.  Besnier;  and  a  pair  of  spice- 
boxes  by  Nicolas  Lamichc;  all  of  which  are  adorned  with  the 
arms  of  William,  first  Viscount  Bateman  and  his  wife.  A  pair  of 
very  fine  wall-lights  made  in  Pans,  probably  in  1644-5  to  judge 
from  the  rather  dim  mark,  were  recently  bought  from  the  Hey- 
wood  Lonsdale  Collection.  A  pair  of  elaborate  spice-boxes  by- 
Martin  Bcrthe,  and  the  remarkable  Empire  confiturier  with  a 
dozen  spoons  standing  at  its  base,  made  by  Biennais  and  Lorillon, 
to  the  design  of  Percier  and  Fontaine,  for  Hortense  de  Bcau- 
harnais,  were  for  some  years  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Richard 
Wallace.  Also  the  tea-set  which  Biennais  made  for  Napoleon 
was  once  at  Hamilton  Palace. 
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'Magazine  of  Wonders' 


THE  Treasury  is  so  rich  and  magnificent,  thai  I  cannot  forbear 
giving  you  a  particular  account  of  it,'  wrote  Maximilian  Misson 
from  Munich  in  1687.  'I  am  confident  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  see  a 
Description  of  one  of  the  finest  Places  in  the  World;  and  will  not  blame 
me  for  endeavouring  to  display  the  hidden  Rarities  of  this  Magazine  of 
Wonders.'  The  glittering  hoard  of  Wittelsbach  treasure  is  now  on  show 
again  for  the  first  time  since  the  war,  and  few  of  those  who  see  it  will 
fail  to  share  Misson  s  enthusiasm.  It  is  admirably  displayed  in  the 
recently  restored  Resident  Museum  at  Munich  where  it  fills  ten  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  hi  severe  contrast  to  the  elegant  frivolity  of 
Francois  de  Cuvillies  s  reconstructed  Rciches  Zimmer  and  theatre, 
which  are  all  alive  with  twisting,  twirling  scrolls  of  gilded  wood  and 
stucco  swags,  these  rooms  have  been  given  the  appearance  of  cavernous 
subterranean  vaults.  Passing  through  a  heavy  iron  door,  the  visitor 
plunges  into  a  fabulous  world  of  Golconda-like  opulence.  Diamonds 
and  rubies,  emeralds  and  sapphires,  shimmer  and  corruscate  against  the 
velvet  black  walls  with  a  dazzling  brilliance.  Only  when  the  eyes  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  darkness  and  the  extraordinary  glitter  is  it 
possible  to  examine  the  ornaments  and  vessels  in  which  these  precious 
stones  are  set  and  to  appreciate  how  magnificently  the  collection 
illustrates  the  history  of  the  jeweller's  and  goldsmith's  art  from  the 
Carolingian  period  to  the  early  nineteenth  century. — Editor. 

The  scope  of  the  collection  is  wide.  Its  earliest  pieces  date  from 
the  late  antique  period  and  its  most  recent  were  made  in  [830 
for  the  consort  of  the  first  King  of  Bavaria.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  six  crowns.  Whole  cases  sparkle  with  orders  of  knighthood ; 
ceremonial  swords  in  embossed  gold  scabbards;  fantastic 
enamelled  and  begemmed  statuettes  and  portable  altars;  and 
intricately  contrived  jewels  made  to  adorn  the  ample  bosoms  of 
many  a  stout  eighteenth-century  Electress;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rank  upon  rank  of  great  ewers,  basins,  cups  and  caskets  of 
precious  and  semi-precious  stones,  of  gold  and  silver.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  majority  of  the  objects  arc  of  German  make  and 
celebrate  the  astonishing  virtuosity  of  the  Nuremberg  and  Augs- 
burg artificers.  There  arc  also,  however,  numerous  fine  pieces 
made  in  other  countries — rock-crystal  panels  carved  by  the 
Milanese  Annibalc  Fontana,  for  example,  or  the  two  delicate 
Papa]  roses  of  Roman  workmanship,  and  the  crown  jewels  made 
for  Ludwig,  first  King  of  Bavaria,  by  one  of  the  best  Parisian 
goldsmiths  of  the  Empire  period.  English  craftsmanship  is 
represented  by  a  crystal  bowl  with  a  jewelled  cover  (No.  14),  an 
object  of  the  greatest  historical  interest  as  it  is  one  of  the  only  two 
surviving  items  from  the  Tudor  treasury.  A  small  crown  brought 
to  Germany  by  Princess  Blanche,  a  daughter  of  Henry  IV  who 
married  a  Duke  of  Bavaria,  may  also  be  of  English  make  though 
a  French  origin  seems  more  probable.  In  addition  to  these 
splendid  examples  of  European  craftsmanship,  there  are  many 
precious  objects  from  other  continents:  Turkish  knives  with 
jewelled  handles;  Chinese  porcelain  set  in  European  silver; 
sixteenth-century  ivory  caskets  carved  in  Ceylon;  and  a  strange 
Mexican  mask  of  the  first  millennium  which  is  given  a  peculiarly 
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bizarre  appearance  by  an  eighteenth-century  enamelled  mount. 

Although  the  great  and  ancient  Wittelsbach  family  must  have 
accumulated  a  store  of  jewellery  and  precious  metals  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  history  of  their  Schatzkammer  begins  only  in 
1565  when  Duke  Albrecht  V  of  Bavaria  and  his  wife,  the  Haps- 
burg  Princess  Maria  Anne,  announced  their  intention  of  organiz- 
ing a  treasury.  In  addition  to  gathering  together  the  precious 
objects  they  owned,  they  commissioned  many  new  works,  some 
of  which  are  among  the  finest  and  most  elaborate  in  the  collec- 
tion; the  ceremonial  chain  (No.  25),  the  portable  altar  (No.  15), 
the  crystal  cabinet  (No.  8)  and  ewer  (No.  10),  and  Wenzel 
Jamnitzcr's  extravagant  nautilus  shell  ewer  (No.  17).  Duke 
Wilhelm  V,  who  succeeded  Albrecht  V  111  [579,  made  some 
additions  to  the  collection  which  was  further  augmented  by  his 
successor,  the  Elector  Maximilian  I  (1597-1651)  during  the  early 
part  of  his  troubled  reign.  But  the  Thirty  Years  War,  which 
impoverished  every  German  state,  called  a  halt  to  this  activity. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  collection  opened  in  1726  on 
the  accession  of  the  Elector  Karl  Albrecht,  later  the  Emperor  Karl 
VII,  who  was  delighted  to  display  the  wealth  of  his  family.  He 
transferred  a  number  of  precious  works  from  the  private  apart- 
ments to  the  show  rooms  and  also  commissioned  new  works  of 
suitable  opulence,  particularly  toilet  sets,  travelling  table  services 
and  ornaments.  It  was  at  the  command  of  this  Prince  that 
Cuvillies — who  had  built  the  Amahenburg  pavilion  at  his 
behest — designed  a  closet  for  the  collection  of  royal  insignia. 
Unfortunately  Karl  Albrecht's  successor,  the  last  scion  of  the 
senior  Wittelsbach  line,  the  Elector  Max  III  was  forced  to  deplete 
the  treasury  in  order  to  repair  his  faltering  finances. 

With  the  succession  of  the  Elector  Karl  Theodore,  who  reigned 
from  1777  to  1799,  the  Palatine  branch  of  the  Wittelsbach  began 
to  rule  in  Bavaria.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  treasures  of 
Heidelberg,  Dusseldorf  and  Mannheim,  which  included  objects 
of  such  importance  as  the  English  Queen's  crown  (No.  4)  and  the 
covered  dish  designed  by  Holbein  (14)  were  added  to  the  Munich 
Schatzkammer.  Further  additions  were  made  111  1803  when  the 
Bavarian  Cathedral  Colleges  and  Monasteries  were  secularized 
and  their  treasures  sent  to  Munich.  Many  of  the  earliest  and  most 
beautiful  objects  111  the  collection  derive  from  this  source, 
notably  the  miniature  ciborium  (No.  1),  the  crown  of  Queen 
Kunigunde  (No.  2),  the  eleventh-century  reliquary  of  Heinrich 
II  and  the  crown  of  St.  Henry. 

Only  a  few  of  the  many  notable  objects  in  this  great  hoard,  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  fascinating  in  Europe,  can  be  here  repro- 
duced. The  whole  treasure  consists  of  close  011  a  thousand  items, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  worthy  of  study  for  their  historical 
associations,  their  brilliant  craftsmanship,  or  their  beauty.  The 
notes  which  follow  are  based  on  the  excellent  catalogue  of  the 
Schatzkammer  der  Residenz  Mi'mchen  by  Dr.  Hans  Thoma  (1958). 
Like  Maximilian  Misson  we  hope  that  the  reader  will  not  blame 
us  for  endeavouring  to  display  some  of  the  'Rarities  of  this 
Magazine  of  Wonders'. 
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I.  Miniature  ciborium,  probably  made  at 
Rheims  c.  890.  Embossed  gold  plates,  gold 
wire,  precious  and  semi-precious  stones, 
pearls  and  oak  wood,  59  cm.  high.  The  flat 
surfaces  are  decorated  with  various  symbols — 
the  Lamb  of  God,  the  Dove  and  the  Hand  of 
God — and  scenes  from  the  New  Testament 
(those  visible  in  the  illustration  represent 
Christ  foretelling  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  (left)  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
(right)).  As  the  inscription  records,  this  cib- 
orium was  made  for  Arnulf  von  Karntcn 
(c.  850-899),  probably  between  887  when  he 
became  King  and  896  when  he  was  crowned 
Emperor.  Additional  ornament  was  added  to 
the  border  of  the  arch  on  the  front,  probably 
at  Ratisbon,  in  about  1000.  The  ciborium  was 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Emmcram  at  Ratisbon 
until  1 8 1 1  when  it  was  transferred  to  theReiclie 
Kapelle  of  the  Residenzat  Munich.  It  wasadded 
to  the  Schatzkammer  in  1958. 


2 

2.  The  crown  of  Queen  Kunigunde,  probably  made  at  Lothringen  c.  1010-20.  Gold,  gold  filigree,  rubies, 
sapphires,  amethysts,  semi-precious  stones  and  pearls,  19  cm.  diameter.  According  to  an  old  tradition 
this  crown  was  made  for  St.  Kunigunde,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Heinrich  II,  who  died  in  1040  and 
was  canonized  in  1200.  Restorations  were  carried  out  in  1653  and  1706.  The  crown  was  in  the  Bamberg 
Cathedral  Treasury  until  1803  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Schatzkammer  at  Munich. 

3.  Cameo  ot  an  eagle  carved  c.  1230,  set  in  a  snuff-box  c.  1720.  Gold,  silver-gilt  and  onyx,  9  cm.  long. 
This  box  belonged  to  Princess  Amalie  (1701-1756),  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  I  and  wife  of  the 
Elector  Karl  Albrecht  of  Bavaria  who  later  became  the  Emperor  Karl  VII.  The  Amalienburg  pavilion 
at  Nymphenburg  was  named  after  her. 

4.  The  crown  of  an  English  queen,  French  or  English  work,  c.  1370-80.  Gold,  gold  enamel,  sapphires, 
rubies,  emeralds  and  pearls,  17  cm.  high.  The  small  size  of  this  crown  (18  cm.  diameter)  indicates  that 
it  was  intended  for  a  queen.  It  formed  part  of  the  dowry  of  Princess  Blanche,  daughter  of  Henry  IV 
ot  England,  who  married  Ludwig  III,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  1402.  An  unsubstantiated  tradition  has 
claimed  that  it  was  originally  taken  from  Bohemia  to  England  by  Anne  of  Bohemia,  the  consort  of 
Richard  II.  The  crown  was  in  the  Palatinate  treasury  until  1782  when  it  was  transferred  to  Munich. 

5.  Ducal  sword,  made  in  Franconia,  probably  at  Wurzburg,  c.  1460.  Silver-gilt,  niello,  velvet  and  steel, 
130  cm.  long.  The  coat  of  arms  of  the  hand-guard  is  that  of  the  Prince  Bishop  Johann  III  von  Grum- 
bach,  Duke  of  Franconia  from  1455  to  1466.  The  sword  formed  part  of  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Wurz- 
burg's  insignia  until  1803  when  it  was  added  to  the  Schatzkammer. 

6.  The  sword  of  Duke  Christoph  of  Bavaria,  probably  of  German  make  (Strasburg  or  Munich) 
c.  1480.  Silver,  party-gilt,  studded  with  rubies,  130  cm.  long.  This  ceremonial  sword  belonged  to  Duke 
Christoph  (1449-93),  brother  of  the  reigning  Duke  Albrecht  IV  of  Bavaria,  who  died  on  the  island  ot 
Rhodes  whilst  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  1729  it  was  made  part  of  the  insignia  of  the  Order 
of  St.  George  and  in  1958  was  given  to  the  Schatzkammer  by  H.S.H.  Duke  Albrecht  of  Bavaria. 
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7.  Papal  rose  made  in  Rome  in  1562.  Gold 
and  sapphires,  S2  em.  high.  Roses  such  as 
this  were  sent  by  the  Popes  to  outstand- 
ingly virtuous  wives  of  rulers.  Pius  IV  pre- 
sented this  rose  to  the  Duchess  Anna,  wife 
of  Albrccht  V  of  Bavaria,  in  1562.  Another 
Papal  rose  in  the  Schatzkammer  was  sent 
by  Urban  VIII  to  Maria  Anna,  the  second 
wife  of  Maximilian  I. 


8.  Rock-crystal  cabinet  with  panels  carved 
by  Annibale  Fontana  in  Milan,  mounted 
at  Munich  or  Augsburg,  c.  1560-70.  Rock- 
crystal,  ebony,  enamelled  gold,  lapis 
lazuli,  onyx,  rubies,  emeralds  and  pearls. 
62  cm.  high.  This  elaborate  casket  was 
made  for  Duke  Albrecht  V  who  bought 
the  crystal  panels  from  Fontana.  The  carv- 
ings represent  various  Old  Testament 
scenes  (those  shown  in  the  illustration  are 
Moses  receiving  the  Law,  and  David 
fighting  Goliath)  and  reveal  the  strong 
Mannerist  influence  of  the  School  of 
Fontaincbleau. 

9.  Detail  of  No.  X  showing  the  carving  of 
the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 


10.  Ewer  made  by  the  Sarachi  brothers  at 
Milan,  c.  1570-80.  Rock-crystal,  in  an 
enamelled  gold  mount  set  with  rubies  and 
pearls,  47  cm.  high.  This  ewer,  which  is 
decorated  with  scenes  from  the  life  ot 
Joseph,  was  acquired  by  Duke  Albrccht  V. 


IT.  Ewer,  made  in  Milan,  probably  by  the 
Sarachi  brothers,  c.  1570-80.  Reddish  brown 
and  gold  jasper  in  a  silver-gilt  mount  set 
with  diamonds  and  pearls.  This  ewer  has 
been  attributed  to  Annibalc  Fontana,  but  the 
carving  of  the  stone,  especially  the  lion  head, 
suggests  that,  like  No.  10,  it  is  also  the  work 
ot  the  Sarachi.  It  was  probably  acquired  by 
Duke  Albrecht  V. 


12.  Statuette  of  St.  George,  made  111  Munich 
c.  1  590.  Gold,  enamel,  silver-gilt,  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  agate  and  chalcedony,  50 
cm.  high.  Perhaps  the  most  elaborate 
example  ot  the  sixteenth-century  jeweller's 
art  in  the  collection,  this  figure  is  stylis- 
tically similar  to  two  showy  cups  by 
Hans  Reimer  and  mav  have  been  made  bv 
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this  craftsman's  pupil  and  son-in-law,  Hans  Schleich.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to 
Hans  Schwancnburg,  the  official  goldsmith  to  Duke  Wilhelm  V.  Note  the  Wittels- 
bach  arms,  lozengy  argent  and  azure,  in  the  centre  of  the  base. 

13.  The  Radziwil  cup,  probably  made  by  Hans  Karl  in  Nuremberg  c.  1600.  Gold, 
partly  enamelled,  set  with  rubies,  diamonds  and  emeralds,  12  cm.  high.  An  inscription 
records  that  this  cup  belonged  to  Prince  Johann  von  Radziwil.  It  was  recorded  in  the 
inventory  of  the  Mannheim  treasury  in  1733  but  passed  to  Munich  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century. 

14.  Covered  dish  ot  rock-crystal,  with  a  late  mediaeval  bowl  and  a  cover  made  to  the 
design  of  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  in  about  1540.  Rock-crystal,  gold,  enamel, 
rubies,  emeralds  and  pearls,  16  cm.  high.  As  Mr.  f.  F.  Hay  ward  has  recently  shown, 
this  magnificent  example  ot  Renaissance  goldsmith's  work  was  in  the  English  jewel 
house  from  1547  until  1649.  In  the  mid-seventeenth  century  it  is  known  to  have  been 
in  Amsterdam  and  thence  passed  to  the  treasury  of  the  Elector  Palatine  at  Dusseldorf 
In  171  1  it  figured  in  the  Dusseldorf  inventory  of  treasure,  and  in  1802  was  transferred 
to  the  Schatzkammer  at  Munich.  Apart  from  the  Royal  Gold  Cup  in  the  British 
Museum,  this  is  the  only  object  which  has  survived  from  the  great  treasure  amassed  by 
the  Tudors.  It  is  also  one  of  the  very  few  surviving  examples  of  goldsmith's  work  that 
can  securely  be  ascribed  to  Holbein's  design. 
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15.  The  portable  altar  of  Albrccht  V  of  Bavaria,  made  at  Augs- 
burg or  Munich,  1560-70.  Ebony,  gold  and  enamel,  63  cm.  high. 
When  open,  as  in  the  photograph,  the  altar  reveals  a  central 
group  of  the  Resurrection,  and  statuettes  of  Faith,  Transitorincss, 
St.  Albert  (the  Duke's  patron)  and  St.  Anne  (the  Duchess's 
patron).  The  predella  is  painted  in  enamel  with  three  scenes  ot 
Adam  and  Eve. 


16.  Portable  altar,  probably  made  at  Augsburg,  c.  1580-90- 
Ebony,  gold,  enamel,  precious  stones  and  pearls,  44  cm.  high. 
The  central  group  represents  the  Flagellation  of  Christ,  but  the 
little  figures  arc  almost  lost  in  the  welter  of  mannerist  motifs, 
pagan  and  Christian.  Individual  figures  reveal  the  goldsmith's 
remarkable  virtuosity  and  some,  notably  the  three  attenuated 
females  (two  of  whom  seem  to  represent  Diana)  perched  on  the 
top  of  the  little  temple,  have  great  elegance.  But  as  a  whole,  the 
design  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  success. 
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17-  Ornamental  ewer  made  by  Wenzel  Jamnitzer  in  Nuremberg  c.  1570.  Nautilus  shell  set  in 
a  mount  of  silver-gilt  and  partly  enamelled,  32-5  cm.  high.  Wenzel  Jamnitzer  (1508-85), 
who  was  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  German  goldsmith  of  his  time,  particularly  favoured 
the  decorative  use  of  snakes  and  insects  which  he  modelled  with  a  disturbingly  life-like 
precision.  This  piece  bears  his  maker's  mark.  It  was  probably  acquired  by  Duke  Albrecht  V. 

18.  Jewel  casket,  made  in  Nuremberg  by  Wenzel  Jamnitzer,  c.  1560.  Silver-gilt,  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds  and  heliotropes,  24  •  5  cm.  high.  The  casket  is  decorated  with  allegorical 
statuettes  of  Opiilctitia  and  Custodia  and  with  reliefs  of  the  Labours  of  Hercules.  Although  the 
piece  is  signed  with  Wenzel  Jamnitzer's  mark,  his  son  Hans  may  have  executed  it. 

19.  Brooch,  made  at  Augsburg  by  Hans  Georg  Beuerl  in  1603.  Gold,  enamelled  and  set  with 
diamonds  and  pearls,  17  •  5  cm.  high.  The  brooch  is  dated  1603  and  the  Augsburg  goldsmith, 
H.  G.  Beuerl,  was  paid  for  it  in  1610.  A  portrait  dated  1623,  in  the  Baycrischcs  National- 
museum,  shows  the  Duchess  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Maximilian  I,  wearing  it. 

20.  The  crown  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  made  in  Paris  by  Martin-Guillaumc  Bicnnais  in  1806. 
Gold,  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires  and  pearls,  23  -3  cm.  high.  Part  of  the  set  of 
crown  jewels,  consisting  of  two  crowns,  an  orb,  sceptre,  sword  and  seal,  made  for  Maxi- 
milian the  first  King  of  Bavaria. 
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21.  Pendant  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
made  in  Munich  by  Johann  Staff  in  1765.  Brilliants 
(clear  and  rose  coloured),  gold  and  silver-gilt, 
17  cm.  high.  The  pendant  is  made  in  two  pieces 
so  that  the  Fleece  can  be  detached  from  the  upper 
part  and  work  alone  on  semi-official  occasions. 
The  order  of  the  C.oldcn  Fleece,  founded  by 
Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy  in  1429,  became  the 
1  lapsburg  family  order  of  knighthood  111  1700. 

22.  Cross  ot  the  Order  of  St.  George,  German, 
r.  [760.  Diamonds,  rubies,  and  pdte  de  verre, 
12  •  <S  cm.  high.  The  medallion  ot  the  order  is  in 
the  centre.  The  letters  I  V  1*  F  between  the  arms 
ot  the  cross  stand  tor  Justus  ul  pahtui  florebit,  the 
motto  ot  the  order. 


23.  Star  ot  the  Order  of  St.  George,  German,  c.  1760.  Brilliants,  rubies,  silver-gilt  and  enamel,  12-7  cm.  high. 
The  Order  of  St.  George  was  founded  by  Geoffrey  de  Bouillon  in  the  eleventh  century,  revived  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I  in  1494,  and  finally  re-established  by  the  Elector  Karl  Albrecht  in  1729. 


24.  The  Palatinate  sword.  The  blade  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century  but  the  hilt  and  sheath  were  made  at 
Augsburg  by  Abraham  Drentwett  in  1653.  Silver,  gilt  and  enamelled,  96-5  cm.  long.  This  ceremonial  sword 
was  made  for  Karl  I  Ludwig  of  the  Palatinate  who  reigned  from  1632  to  1680.  Known  as  the  Huberti  Schwert,  it 
became  part  of  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  St.  Hubert  in  1745. 


25.  Ceremonial  chain,  made  at  Munich,  probably  by  1  lans  Mielich  c.  1  565.  ( iold,  enamel,  pearls  ami  imitation 
emeralds.  III  cm.  long.  This  ceremonial  necklace  tust  appears  in  the  [565  Inventory  of  Duke  Albrecht's 
Treasury.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  worn  by  the  King  ot  Bavaria  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  St. 
George. 


The  Bookplates  of  Rex  Whistler 


THE  idea  of  the  bookplate  attracted  my  brother  Rex  at  a 
fairly  early  age,  when  he  was  a  student  at  the  Slade.  Offering 
as  it  did  so  much  scope  for  intricate  drawing,  for  fancy,  wit  and 
ingenuity,  it  would  naturally  appeal  to  him,  and  besides  the  idea 
seemed  romantic  in  itself  at  that  age,  this  pasting  of  the  decorative 
slip  into  the  well-bound  or  at  least  well-treasured  book,  the  new 
acquisition.  It  suggested  the  ruminative  silence  of  the  great 
library.  Atter  a  not  very  studious  boyhood,  in  which  drawing 
absorbed  almost  all  his  leisure,  he  had  become  a  great  reader,  and 
a  discriminating  one,  and  was  rapidly  building  up  his  own 
collection  of  books  on  art  and  architecture,  together  with  poetry, 
history  and  belles  lettres. 

It  might  be  expected,  then,  that  he  would  provide  his  own 
bookplate;  and  he  designed  it  in  May  1925,  when  he  was  close  on 
twenty.  The  same  year,  he  was  asked  to  provide  one  (No.  1)  tor 
Ronald  Fuller,  his  friend  from  Haileybury  days,  then  at  Merton. 
"And  with  his  spontaneous  generosity  he  did,  almost  at  once', 
Ronald  Fuller  recalls.  My  brother  wrote: 

I  send  a  design  for  a  bookplate  which  you  said  you  wanted 
(in  a  recent  letter).  I'm  afraid  the  lines  may  be  rather  too  fine 
for  reproduction,  should  yc>u  wish  to  do  so.  Behind  the 
'Death'  with  sword  and  scales  of  Justice  111  the  centre,  is  a  faun 
(on  left)  and  a  species  of  Medusa  (on  right).  I  explain  this  so 
that  you  may  not  think  the  middle  figure  has  3  heads. 
Mr.  Fuller  says  that  the  design  had  not  been  discussed,  but  Rex 
"knew  I  wouldn't  be  happy  unless  there  was  a  skeleton  some- 
where ...  I  think  the  only  idea  he  wanted  to  convey  was  the 
sinister,  which  he  knew  would  please  me'.  The  sinister  pleased  my 
brother  too,  more  especially  in  these  early  years.  As  for  the 
design,  it  is  not  much  better  than  the  work  he  had  been  doing  at 
Haileybury,  and  one  is  surprised  to  reflect  that  he  was  twenty 
when  he  drew  it.  So  was  he,  in  due  course.  But  it  was  not  until 
three  years  later  that  he  set  eyes  on  a  printed  example,  and  three 
years  cover  much  growth  111  a  youthful  talent. 

I  almost  vomitted  when  I  saw  the  bookplate  and  I  can't 
believe  that  I  could  have  done  anything  quite  so  disgusting — 
and  not  so  very  long  ago  either  ! 

I  do  implore  you  not  to  spoil  any  of  your  books  by  sticking 
that  into  them.  I  must  certainly  do  you  another  one — if  you 
will  burn  that  old  abortion. 
He  pointed  out  every  fault  when  they  met:  'All  that  cross- 
hatching  .  .  .  absolutely  meaningless!' 

His  own  bookplate  (No.  2)  is  better  drawn,  yet  cannot  be 
later  by  more  than  two  or  three  months,  and  may  even  be 
earlier.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  duller:  a  curiously  rigid  design, 
from  the  years  when  he  had  not  fully  developed  his  first  manner. 
It  was  drawn  in  the  house  of  Edith  Olivier,  a  new  friend,  during 
the  first  week-end  he  spent  with  her.  In  her  journal  for  3  1st  May 
1925,  she  records  that  her  other  guests,  who  had  to  leave  on 
Sunday  morning,  found  it  'hard  to  tear  themselves  away  from 
watching  Rex  making  himself  a  bookplate.  His  speed  is  miracu- 
lous, such  exquisite  fine  work,  such  free  design,  such  spirit  and 
engouement'.  But  this  plate,  too,  would  earn  his  contempt;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  ceased  to  stick  it  into  his  books. 

He  made  seventeen  bookplates  in  all,  which  were  used.  A  list 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article.  If  there  are  others, 
unknown  to  me,  i  should  be  grateful  to  hear  of  them,  so  that  a 
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complete  list  may  be  included  in  my  forthcoming  Life  of  my 
brother,  and  111  the  catalogue  raisonne  of  his  work. 

Fourteen  of  the  seventeen  arc  works  of  maturity,  calling  for  no 
regrets  on  his  part.  If  some  arc  quite  trifling,  others  are  among  the 
most  charming  and  permanent  of  his  inventions  on  the  miniature 
scale.  The  first  (No.  3)  was  for  Sir  Osbert  Sitwcll  in  1928.  For 
some  reason  Rex  did  not  afterwards  approve  of  it,  probably 
because  the  figure  of  Sir  Osbert,  throned,  pen  in  hand,  above  a 
spiral  staircase  that  leads  from  nowhere  to  nowhere,  is  entirely  in 
my  brother's  earlier,  more  self-consciously  whimsical  manner, 
about  which  he  became  a  little  shy.  But  the  drawing  is  as  delicate 
and  spirited  as  the  illustrations  to  Gulliver  s  Travels  of  about  the 
same  period,  and  the  whole  rococo  'construction'  is  at  the  same 
time  feasible  and  improbable.  He  also  designed  a  bookplate  for 
Sir  Osbert's  father,  Sir  George  Sitwcll,  but  this  was  never 
used. 

One  plate  was  a  wedding  present  to  the  Duchess  of  West- 
minster (No.  4)  from  the  late  Mr.  Victor  Cazalet.  Rococo  111 
feeling,  if  not  in  fact,  this  drawing  recalls  the  Gulliver  even  more 
strongly,  inasmuch  as  the  view  of  a  carriage  and  pair  in  front 
of  St.  James's  Palace — but  it  might  be  Belfaborac,  the  Palace  of 
the  Emperor  of  Lilliput — is  circled  by  a  riotous  and  dominant 
frame  that  yet  only  serves  to  throw  the  picture  into  relief. 

Two  of  the  bookplates  were  unexpected  presents.  Mr. 
Kenneth  Rae's  (No.  5)  was  brought  in  with  some  ski-mg  equip- 
ment borrowed  by  my  brother,  then  just  back  from  a  holiday  in 
Switzerland.  Being  asked,  Why  a  skull?  Was  death  so  imminent  ? 
he  replied  simply  that  he  liked  skulls.  What  he  liked  of  course 
was  the  slight  chill  they  threw  on  sensuous  beauty,  and  the 
suggestion  of  a  seventeenth-century  memento  mori. 

One  day  in  the  Summer  of  1939  my  brother  forgot  all  about 
a  dinner-party  given  by  Mrs.  Plcydcll  Bouverie,  and  was 
rebuked.  A  day  or  so  later  she  received  a  watercolour  with  this 
message  upon  it:  'From  Rex,  to  ingratiate  himself  (if  still  pos- 
sible)'. It  is  a  lovely  little  jeu  d'esprit  (No.  14)  in  green  and  blue, 
with  notes  of  yellow  in  Cupid's  hair  and  quiver:  more  like  a  page 
from  Blake's  .S'<>//<s>.\'  (>/  Innocence  than  anything  else,  the  sentiment 
different  from  Blake's,  but  as  tender,  and  with  its  own  touch  of 
poetry.  I  dare  say  it  was  polished  off  in  less  than  an  hour.  It  is  the 
only  one  of  his  bookplates  to  be  done  in  colour.  Probably  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  put  to  that  use,  but  I  doubt  if  he 
would  ever  have  used  the  brush  alone  for  a  commissioned  book- 
plate, so  strong  is  the  tradition  of  the  intricate  drawing  or 
engraving.  One  wonders  if  an  empty  place  at  table  has  often 
proved  so  worthwhile  to  the  slighted  hostess. 

There  is  a  touch  of  poetry  again,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  in  that 
window-sill  (No.  9)  for  Dame  Adelaide  Livingstone,  with  its 
objects  fiery  and  peaceful,  its  smoking  urn  and  its  books,  its  posy 
and  horn,  backed  by  an  ancient  seascape. 

The  design  for  Lady  Diana  Duff  Cooper  (No.  6)  incorporates 
symbols  proposed  by  herself,  in  addition  to  the  apt,  inevitable 
bust. 

1  lere  is  the  bookplate  done  at  last.  I  do  hope  it  is  fairly  near  to 
what  you  wanted  me  to  do,  and  please  tell  me  anything  that  I 
can  alter  to  improve  it. 

I  hope  the  bust  of  you  isn't  too  libellous — it  looks  very 
haughty  but  I  think  busts  shouldlook  rather  haughty  don't  you; 
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The  tec  he  proposed  was  ^20. 

I  feel  that's  disgracefully  expensive,  but  my  excuse  is  that  1  am 
rather  poor  and  that  I  have  received  that  sum  for  a  bookplate 
before — though  that  is  really  no  excuse  tor  overcharging  a 
second  time. 

He  would  become  more  matter-of-tact  about  his  price,  but  he 
never  increased  it  much.  At  the  time  of  his  last  bookplate  in  1941 , 
he  observed  that  he  had  'almost  always  asked  twenty  or  twenty- 
tivc' — 'not  that  I  have  done  many'.  I  don't  suppose  he  remem- 
bered them  all.  He  kept  no  list  ot  this  kind  of  work,  or  indeed  of 
any  other. 

The  design  (No.  8)  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  McLaren  (Lord 
and  Lady  Aberconway)  was  another  arrived  at  by  consultation, 
and  is  even  more  compact  of  personal  emblems  than  Lady 
Diana's.  There  are  musical  instruments  and  books,  busts  with  'C' 
and  'H'  on  their  plinths,  and  a  cupid  who  draws  the  curtain  aside 
to  reveal  a  glimmer  of  a  garden,  where  nymphs  and  plunging 
sea-horses  encircle  King  Neptune  in  his  fountain. 

In  sending  (No.  10),  Mr.  Lawrence's  cricketing  bookplate. 
Rex  wrote, 

Please  tell  me  of  any  little  addition,  subtraction  or  alteration 
that  you  think  would  improve  it — more  ticklers,  longer  eye- 
lashes for  Minerva — anything. 

I'm  afraid  I've  not  done  justice  to  your  house,  but  it  w  as  so 
difficult  on  this  very  tiny  scale.  I  return  the  photograph. 
Requested  alterations  included  the  batsman's  left  leg  to  be- 
forward  instead  of  his  right,  and  the  bat  to  be  held  lower  down. 

And  I  have  added  another  fieldsman  where  you  put  your 


dot  but  he  looks  rather  odd,  I'm  afraid,  as  a  leaf  had  to  be 
obliterated  to  find  room  tor  him,  which  left  the  surface  bad. 
The  letters  'C.V.L.'  on  one  plate  (No.  12)  are  the  initials  of 
Miss  Valencia  Lancaster.  The  Hook  Society's  plate  (No.  13)  was 
reproduced  on  the  cover  of  their  Christmas  number  in  1936. 

Many  will  be  surprised  to  read  what  my  brother  wrote  about 
methods  of  reproduction,  when  sending  Mr.  Lawrence  his 
design.  'Do  you  know  how  to  get  it  reproduced:  /  don't,  but  I 
could  find  out  if  you  want  me  to.'  He  elaborated  on  this  when 
discussing  the  bookplate  (No.  16)  with  Mr.  Willoughby  Norman, 
drawn  in  an  army  billet  in  the  Spring  of  1941. 

About  the  reproduction  of  the  bookplate,  I  rather  feel  that  as 
it  is  done  in  soft  gradations  of  tone  and  not  in  line  only,  that  a 
line  engraved  plate  might  .liter  the  effect  considerably  though  of 
course  nothing  prints  so  beautifully  as  a  finely  done  copper 
engraving,  does  it?  So  you  might  get  a  skilful  engraver  and 
keep  the  effect  of  the  brush  work  quite  satisfactorily. 

But  the  photogravure  process  makes  a  very  exact  reproduc- 
tion and  if  done  by  a  good  firm  can  be  extremely  close  to  the 
original.  It  lacks  something  that  a  hand  engraved  reproduction 
has,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  naturally  a  much  more  precise 
facsimile,  and  the  man  who  makes  the  engraved  copy  nuiy  of 
course  depart  considerably  from  the  original  if  he  is  not 
extremely  practised  in  such  work. 

I  wish  I  knew  more  about  reproduction  processes,  and  could 
be  of  more  use,  but  I  am  afraid  I  really  am  not  very  much  up 
in  them. 

He  then  recommends  Messrs.  Findon  Brown  as  having  made 
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'a  very,  very  good  reproduction  (photogravure,  I  think)'  of  his 
programme  design  for  a  Command  Performance  at  Covent 
Garden.  And  he  concludes — 

I  long  to  see  a  reproduction  wherever  you  do  get  it  done  as 

I  think  it  is  the  best  one  I  have  done  so  far. 

My  brother  had  already  seen  four  of  his  bookplates  engraved— 
at  least,  I  suppose  that  he  had  been  shown  the  results.  Two  dis- 
tinguished and  skilful  engravers  had  been  employed,  yet  the 
method  must  be  regretted.  The  lovely  quality  of  copper  en- 
graving is  bought  at  too  high  a  price.  Much  of  the  spirited 
liveliness  of  the  original,  so  apparent  in  every  stroke  of  my 
brother's  pen,  disappeared  when  the  whole  design  was  laboriously 
copied  by  another  hand  in  another  medium.  For  evidence,  we 
need  only  look  at  the  cherubs  (No.  4)  in  the  Duchess  of  West- 
minster's plate,  at  the  smoke  (No.  15)  in  Mrs.  Tritton's,  and  at 
the  foliage  (No.  16)  in  Mr.  Norman's.  It  is  curious  that  my 
brother  should  consider  a  wash  drawing,  in  all  its  softness,  suitable 
for  someone  else  to  engrave  today,  when  direct  reproduction  can 
be,  as  he  said,  so  good.  It  is  curious  that  he  should  never  have 
bothered,  in  peace-time,  to  be  'up'  in  the  various  techniques.  One 
can  only  say  that  technical  knowledge  never  came  easy  to  him, 
when  it  was  outside  his  immediate  needs.  Also  he  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  bookplates.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen 
him  take  the  minutest  care  in  examining  and  correcting  the  proofs 
of  his  illustrations  for  a  book. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  my  brother  designed  a  great  many 
bookplates  that  could  not  properly  be  added  to  this  list,  being 
drawn  on  the  fly-leaves  of  actual  books  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
friends,  and  not  intended  for  reproduction.  He  would  often  do 
this  when  making  a  present  of  a  book.  Some  of  them  are  as 
elaborate  and  delightful  as  any  of  those  here  illustrated. 

Bookplate  No.  17  has  come  to  light  while  this  article  was  in  the  press. 
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The  Bookplates 

1.  'Merton  College,  Oxford,  Ex  Libris,  RONALD  FULLER'.  'R.  J.  W. 
(cipher)  1925'.  5?   ■   3^  in.  Line  block. 

2.  'REX  J.  WHISTLER'.  No  sig.  and  no  date,  but  executed  31st  May, 
1925;  \\  x  3^  in.  Halt-tone. 

3.  'OSBERT  SITWELL'.  'Rex  Whistler  1928';  \\  X  2|  in.  Collotype. 

4.  'LOELIA  WESTMINSTER,  Ex  Libns'.  No  sig.  and  undated,  but 
executed  in  1930;  3J  x  2§  in.  Engraved  by  Robert  Osmund. 

5.  'KENNETH  RAE'.  'Rex  Whistler  193 1' ;  3 J  x  i\  in.  Collotype. 

6.  'DIANA  DUFF  COOPER'.  No  sig.  and  undated,  but  executed  m 
August  193 1 ;  $\  x  3|  in.,  3^  x  2f  in.  Engraved  by  Robert  Osmund. 

7.  'JOHN  WALLACE'.  'Rex  W  193 1';  3§  x  2§  in.  Line. 

8.  'CHRISTABEL  AND  HENRY  McLAREN'.  'Rex  Whistler  1932'; 
4§  x  3§  in.,  i\  x  2\  in.  Collotype. 

9.  'ADELAIDE  LIVINGSTONE'.  'Rex  Whistler  1933';  \\   <  3  in. 
Collotype. 

10.  'TERENCE  PATRICK  LAWRENCE'.  'Rex  Whistler  1934';  4§  x 
3|  in.  Collotype. 

11.  'VICTOR  ROTHSCHILD'.  No  sig.  and  undated  but  c.  1935;  a\  ■ 
3 1  in.,  3|  x  3  in.,  3x2!  in.  Engraved  by  Robert  Osmund. 

12.  'C.V.L.'  'Rex  Whistler',  undated  but  1935;  2  x  2|  in.  Collotype. 

13.  'THE  BOOK  SOCIETY'.  'Rex  Whistler'.  Undated  but  probably 
■93^;  3§  x  2\  m-  Half-tone. 

14.  'AUDREY  PLEYDELL  BOUVERIE'.  No  sig.  and  undated,  but 
'939;  5j  x  3f  m-  Litho  in  colour. 

15.  'ELSIE  TRITTON  Godmersham  Park'.  'Rex  Whistler  1940';  4s  * 
3 1  in.  Engraved  by  G.  T.  Friend. 

16.  'WILLOUGHI3Y  NORMAN'.  'Rex  Whistler  1941';  4*  ■  3|  in. 
Engraved  by  G.  T.  Friend. 

17.  'ETHEL  MACARTNEY-FILGATE'.  No  sig.  and  undated,  but 
1936;  5j   x   4  in.  Line  block. 
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Ruskin  on  English  Contemporary  Artists 


MODERN  PA  IN  TERS,  which  Ruskin  began  to  write 
in  1842,  is  the  second  great  classic  of  English  art  criticism, 
Reynolds'  Discourses  being  the  first  (for  earlier  ventures,  such  as 
the  treatises  of  Richardson  and  Hogarth,  are  too  narrow  in  scope 
tocompete),  and  within  its  own  special  terms  of  reference  Ruskin's 
prodigous  'essay',  in  five  volumes,  has  had  no  parallel  before  or 
since.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  anyone  hereafter  will  glean  in  the 
field  where  Ruskin  has  reaped.  By  scholars  and  critics  Modem 
Painters  is  now  apt  to  be  taken  largely  on  trust:  and  that  is  not 
surprising,  for  at  inordinate  length  and  with  innumerable 
eloquent  digressions  and  exhortations  it  develops  an  aesthetic 
theory  which  has  long  ceased  to  command  any  widespread 
assent.  The  theory  is  summarised  in  positive  terms  at  the  outset. 
'If  we  say  "that  the  greatest  picture  is  that  which  conveys  to  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  the  greatest  number  of  the  greatest  ideas", 
we  have  a  definition  which  will  include  as  subject  of  comparison 
every  pleasure  which  art  is  capable  of  conveying.'  Or  again,  it  is 
laid  down  as  'a  plain  truth',  and  in  refutation  of  Reynolds  (who 
being  brought  into  the  dock  is  promptly  condemned),  that  'the 
difference  between  great  and  mean  art  lies  not  in  definable 
methods  of  handling  or  styles  of  representation  or  choice  of 
subjects,  but  wholly  111  the  nobleness  of  the  end  to  which  the 
effort  of  the  painter  is  addressed'.  Ruskin  was  only  twenty-four 
when  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1843,  ^nd  it  all  seemed  as 
simple  as  that  to  the  'Graduate  of  Oxford'  in  the  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  youth. 

The  primary  purpose  of  Modern  Painters  is  unequivocally 
stated  in  the  sub-title  (later  suppressed).  It  was  to  prove  from  the 
works  of  modern  artists,  especially  from  those  of  Turner,  'Their 
superiority  in  the  Art  of  Landscape  Painting  to  all  the  Ancient 
masters  by  examples  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful  and  the  Intel- 
lectual'. And  the  secondary  aim — if  an  aim  so  insistently  pro- 
claimed may  be  called  secondary — was  to  glorify  and  celebrate 
the  genius  of  Turner  (which  in  fact  had  been  by  no  means  over- 
looked, though  on  the  whole  grossly  underestimated),  and  to 
establish  his  pre-eminence,  or  rather,  his  unapproachable  great- 
ness, all  his  fellow  artists,  living  or  dead,  being  seated  below 
'the  solitary  throne'. 

Ruskin  at  this  time  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  true 
purpose  of  art  was  to  lay  open  noble  truths  and  arouse  noble 
emotions,  reveal  God  in  his  creation,  'kindle  and  purify  the  very 
souls  of  men'.  Because  of  its  lofty  moral  purpose,  it  was  the 
highest  of  all  human  activities.  Being  so  persuaded,  he  asserts 
'with  sorrow,  that  all  hitherto  done  in  landscape  by  those 
commonly  conceived  its  masters,  has  never  prompted  one  holy 
thought  111  the  minds  of  nations.  It  has  begun  and  ended  in 
exhibiting  the  dexterities  of  individuals  and  conventionalities 
of  systems'. 

So  much  for  the  bad  old  times:  Turner's  example  afforded 
hopes  of  a  reformation.  But  as  the  power,  sublimity  and  beauty 
of  his  works  had  been  totally  ignored,  and  he  was  constantly 
accused  of  a  want  of  truth,  Ruskin  undertook  to  prove  by  'a 
thorough  investigation  of  natural  facts  that  Turner  is  like  nature 
and  presents  more  of  nature  than  any  man  who  has  ever  lived'. 
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Therefore,  he  was  'the  only  perfect  landscape  painter  whom 
the  world  has  ever  seen'.  This  claim  is  supported  by  an  exhaustive 
consideration  of  the  component  branches  of  landscape — sky, 
earth,  water — rocks  and  vegetation — rising  as  the  author  warms 
to  his  theme  to  crescendos  of  impassioned  eloquence;  and 
advancing  from  the  startling  assertion  that  Turner  is  'above 
other  men  in  his  knowledge  of  Truth'  to  the  unhesitating  con- 
clusion that  he  is  'the  greatest  painter  of  all  time:  a  man  with 
whose  supremacy  of  power  no  intellect  of  past  ages  can  be  put  in 
comparison  for  a  moment'.  We  should  remember  that  when  this 
and  the  other  pontifical  judgments  in  which  the  first  volume  of 
Modern  Painters  abounds  was  delivered,  though  Ruskin  claimed 
familiarity  'with  every  important  work  of  art  from  Antwerp  to 
Naples',  he  had  but  lately  discovered  Italian  art  (he  was  in  Venice 
for  the  first  time  in  1841),  while  he  knew  very  little  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools,  of  which  he  writes  in  contemptuous 
terms. 

If  Turner's  claims  to  supremacy  were  to  be  fully  established, 
clearly  some  disparagement  of  earlier  painters  would  be  involved. 
An  artist  might  have  been  great  in  'history'  and  yet  failed  in 
landscape,  while  others  had  won  fame  as  landscape  painters  who 
were  not  great  at  all — Titian  and  even  Tintoret  (of  whom  Ruskin 
was  'the  discoverer  and  supreme  interpreter')  fell  far  short  of 
perfection;  Claude  has  committed  'palpable  and  atrocious 
errors';  Cuyp's  foregrounds  are  'childishly  incompetent'; 
Poussin  is  'heartless  and  profitless' ;  the  landscapes  of  Caspar  'are 
full  of  the  most  degraded  mannerism';  Salvator,  so  dear  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  dismissed  as  worthless. 

As  for  the  general  theory  of  ideal  landscape  on  which  these 
and  many  other  estimates  of  'ancient'  and  modern  artists  were 
based,  it  involved  (if  to  follow  its  application  is  by  no  means 
easy)  'an  entire  transcript  of  the  whole  system  of  nature',  the 
most  scrupulous  finishing  or  realisation',  that  is  'the  unencum- 
bered rendering  of  the  specific  characters  of  the  given  object, 
be  it  man,  beast,  or  flower';  and,  above  all,  charging  every  inch 
of  the  picture  with  thought.  This  in  the  baldest  outline  is  the 
theory  that  supplies  the  touchstone,  but  the  outline  was  sub- 
sequently filled  in  (Modern  Painters  was  not  to  be  completed 
until  sixteen  years  later)  with  lengthy  demonstrations,  qualifica- 
tions, philosophic  and  ethical  disquisitions,  even  positive  con- 
tradictions; for  Ruskin  was  never  in  the  least  reluctant  to  con- 
tradict himself1.  It  is  indeed  often  hard  to  determine,  just  what 
it  was  he  believed  about  the  meaning  of  art,  or  how  much 
allowance  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  for  wilful  exaggeration; 
as  when  we  are  told  that  in  the  best  kind  of  topographical  land- 
scape the  artist  should  be  able  to  say  'Yes,  I  was  here  on  that  day 
in  July:  those  were  the  flowers  I  found  here  and  that  was  the 
exact  number  of  rocks  .  .  .' 

In  Ruskin's  opinion,  no  doubt  could  'be  reasonably  enter- 
tained as  to  the  utter  inutility  of  all  that  has  been  hitherto 
accomplished  by  the  painters  of  landscape' — that  is  by  the  artists 

1  This  was  inevitable,  for  of  course  he  changed  many  of  his  convictions  in  the  course 
of  his  work.  Important  instances  are  his  final  estimate  of  Rubens  and  recognition  of 
the  'moral  power'  of  Venetian  art  (see  Preface  to  Vol.  V.  i860). 
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1  Watercolour  sketch  by  David  Cox.  P.  &  D.  Colnaghi. 

of  every  school.  For  the  immeasurable  advance  achieved  in  his 
own  time  Turner  was  mainly  but  not  solely  responsible.  Others 
of  the  English  school  had  made  memorable  contributions:  the 
French  are  contemptible  and  neither  Corot,  Delacroix  nor  Millet 
thought  worthy  of  mention-. 

We  may  now  turn  to  glance  at  some  of  the  judgments  passed 
by  Ruskin  on  his  contemporaries,  confining  the  consideration  of 
them  to  Modern  Painters,  which  affords  more  than  sufficient 
examples:  for  this  purpose  ignoring  his  'Notes'  on  the  pictures  at 
the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colour — for  the  most  part  ephemeral  journalism — contributed 
between  1855  and  1X59,  and  once  again  111  1875. 

Some  of  these  judgments  must  appear  positively  staggering  to 
current  sensibility  and  what  we  regard  as  sophisticated  taste. 
Artists  now  almost  forgotten  save  by  specialists  in  the  period 
are  exalted  to  the  first  rank;  others  living  or  lately  dead- 
Constable  most  notably — arc  upbraided,  severely  censured  or 
bidden  under  the  author's  guidance  to  mend  their  ways.  These 
verdicts,  one  suspects,  were  in  several  cases  far  from  impartial, 
the  author  being  predisposed  to  take  a  favourable  view  of  those 
painters  with  whom  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms — particularly 
with  Front,  David  Roberts,  Mulrcady  and  Clarkson  Stansfield,  a 
quartette  favoured  with  invitations  to  his  birthday  feasts.  A  few 

2  Even  after  Ruskin's  knowledge  and  experience  had  been  immeasurably  enlarged, 
lie  could  assert  in  his  Slade  lectures,  The  An  of  England,  1X87,  thai  'the  only  con- 
tinental landscape  work  of  any  sterling  merit  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  consists 
111  the  old-fashioned  drawings,  made  fifty  years  ago  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
first  mrlux  of  British  travellers  into  Switzerland  aftci  the  fall  of  Napoleon'. 


of  the  more  singular  of  these  pronouncements  may  be  selected 
from  appraisals  which  are  scattered  through  the  five  volumes  of 
Modern  Painters  and,  if  brought  together,  would  run  to  formid- 
able length.  And  we  must  perforce  pass  over  the  lengthy  criticisms 
of  skies,  water,  hills,  foregrounds  and  much  else,  giving  prefer- 
ence to  general  evaluations  of  a  painter's  achievement  and  assess- 
ments of  his  comparative  rank. 

In  the  Appendix  to  Volume  III  Ruskin  observes  that  the  reader 
might  'perhaps  suspect  me  of  ill-will  towards  Constable,  owing 
to  my  continually  introducing  him  for  depreciatory  compari- 
son'; and  of  course  the  comparison  is  with  the  superlative 
excellence  of  Turner.  On  the  score  of  the  principal  tree  in 
The  Lock,  Constable  is  written  off  as  'an  uninventive  person 
dashing  about  idly  with  a  brush,  instead  of  drawing  determin- 
ately  with  a  pen',  and  his  attempt  in  this  way  is  'wholly  bar- 
barous'. He  had  never  shown  any  sign  of  'being  able  to  draw', 
and,  owing  to  this  failure,  he  could  not  paint  'even  the  most 
necessary  details'  efficiently.  His  works  are  'also  eminently 
wanting  both  in  rest  and  refinement',  and  though  the  feeling 
that  inspired  them  was  worthy  of  respect,  Ruskin  was  com- 
pelled 'to  do  hard  justice  upon  him'  because  Leslie  has  'suffered 
his  personal  regard  for  Constable  so  far  to  prevail  over  his 
judgment  as  to  bring  him  forward  as  a  great  artist  .  .  .'  He  was 
'unteachable',  and  there  was  'a  want  of  veneration  in  the  way  he 
approaches  nature  herself — surely  the  most  fantastic  of  all 
charges  to  bring  against  Constable.  This  is  the  most  notable 
instance  of  the  'scurrile  expression'  employed  by  the  author  of 
Modern  Painters  at  the  expense  of  his  contemporaries  (though 
Constable  had  then  been  dead  for  nearly  twenty  years) :  and 
indeed  there  was  no  other  of  comparable  stature  whom  he  could 
treat  with  what  he  refers  to  elsewhere  as  'remorseless  con- 
tumely'.3 

If  Constable  was  a  minor  painter,  who  were  the  artists  of  the 
modern  English  school,  besides  the  unapproachable  Turner, 
responsible  for  the  enormous  advance  'in  the  art  of  Landscape 
painting',  and  in  this  field  superior  'to  all  the  Ancient  Masters', 
as  Ruskin  had  set  out  to  prove?  Prominent  among  them  were 
Prout,  Cox,  Copley  Fielding,  James  Dufficld  Flarding,  Clarkson, 
Stansfield,  William  Hunt,  J.  F.  Robson  and  De  Wint.4 

After  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  time's  drastic  rc-assessmenL 
this  must  appear  a  very  peculiar  list.  That  Ruskin  regarded  their 
pre-eminence  as  beyond  doubt  is  an  inescapable  inference  from 
the  praises  bestowed  on  particular  pictures  and  on  the  general 
achievement  of  the  artists  concerned;  mixed  as  it  is  with  exhorta- 
tions to  do  better,  and  with  laments  that  they  have  so  far  failed 
to  do  what  the  author  could  fully  approve. 

Of  all  the  extravagant  praises,  in  which  Modern  Painters 
abounds — and  their  extravagance  is  only  eclipsed  by  the  denigra- 
tions — perhaps  the  most  extravagant  must  seem  those  lavished  on 
'that  very  great  man',  Samuel  Prout.  With  his  'broken  line'  he 
reduced  the  architectural  picturesque  to  a  clever  formula, 
exploited  111  innumerable  views  of  French  and  German  crumbl- 
1110,  heavily  carved  Gothic  facades  with  stiff  little  figures, 
grouped  in  the  foregrounds;  and  we  are  assured  that  none,  save 
Turner,  could  place  them  so  well.  But  those  to  whom  the 
oft-repeated  formula  is  trivial  and  wearisome  must  make  what 
they  can  of  Ruskin's  dogmatic  assertion  that 'there  is  no  stone  draw- 
ing, //f  vitality  of  architecture  like  Front's',  and  that  a  piece  of 
dead  wall  in  a  drawing  by  him  has  the  same  'refreshing  quality' 
as  masonry  by  Leonardo,  a  quality  'manifest  111  all  great  masters'. 

:i  In  his  Preface  to  The  English  School  of  Painting.  Ernest  Chesneau,  1885. 

1  Ruskin's  original  intention  was  to  call  the  book  Turner  and  the  Ancients,  making 

no  references  to  other  modern  painters. 


4 

2.  'Rocky  Woodland  Stream',  watercolour.  J.  D. 
Harding,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

3.  'Culver    Cliff"',    watercolour.    Copley  Fielding, 
Thos.  Agnew. 

4.  'Ship  at   Entrance   to   Harbour',   oil.  Clarkson 
Stansfield,  Leggatt  Bros. 
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This  will  strike  many  as  really  too  much,  and  calculated  to  impair 
all  confidence  in  the  youthful  mentor,  who  in  this  context  has 
just  described  the  mannerism  of  Canaletto  as  'the  most  degraded 
in  the  whole  range  of  art'. 

There  are  other  candidates  for  the  unfading  bays  and  prominent 
among  them  Clarkson  Stansfield;  though  he  by  no  means  comes 
off  scatheless  and  there  are  a  lot  of  admonitions  in  Ruskin's 
hortatory  vein,  still  he  is  'the  leader  of  the  English  Realists' — in 
his  clouds,  incontestably  superior  'to  the  conventional  and  narrow 
conceptions  of  the  ancients',  while  they  cannot  compete  at  all 
with  his  rock  formations,  and  'in  the  rendering  of  these  it  is 
impossible  to  go  beyond  him'.  An  artist  might  complacently  put 
up  with  a  few  rebukes  for  shortcomings  when  a  wide  public 
was  assured  that  one  of  his  works  'presents  us  with  as  much  con- 
centrated knowledge  of  sea  and  sky,  as,  diluted,  would  have  lasted 
any  one  of  the  old  masters  his  life.' 

Now  Stansfield,  for  all  his  undeniable  accomplishment,  is  sunk 
in  the  trough  with  mid- Victorian  painters  of  the  second  grade. 
A  prolific  producer  of  marine  subjects  and  landscapes,  his  oils 
have  the  scenic  quality  to  be  expected  of  one  who  had  worked 
for  years  as  a  painter  at  Drury  Lane,  with  a  heartless,  metallic 
competence;  and,  though  ably  designed,  are  overladen  with 
'picturesque'  elements.  Many  of  the  drawings  are  tastefully 
coloured,  but  lacking  in  atmosphere  and  unmistakably  by  the 
same  insensitive  hand  as  the  oils. 

The  observations  on  David  Cox  and  De  Wint  are  not  such  as 
provoke  emphatic  dissent,  though  Cox's  patrons  are  taken  to 
task  for  neglecting  his  exhibition  pictures  'ideal  in  the  best  sense' 
and  picking  up  the  hasty  sketches  'done  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour' — 
a  preference  which  today  seems  fully  justifiable.  But  if  the  more 
fervent  eulogies  of  James  Duffield  Harding  and  Copley  Fielding 
are  toned  down,  and  the  set  pieces  celebrating  them  omitted 
altogether  after  the  first  two  editions,6  they  now  seem  singularly 
imperceptive  choices  for  two  of  the  highest  positions,  after  the 
occupant  of  'the  solitary  throne'  among  contemporary  water- 
colour  painters:  and  it  is  for  such  positions  that  Ruskin  con- 
fidently singles  them  out.  Though  the  expostulatory  manner  of 
the  schoolmaster  to  the  pupil  is  very  marked  in  the  references  to 
Fielding  (the  author's  senior  by  upwards  of  thirty  years),  it  must 
have  been  some  consolation  to  him  to  know  that  at  one  period 
anyway  in  Ruskin's  life  he  had  'derived  more  intense  and  healthy 
pleasure  from  the  works  of  this  painter  than  of  any  other  what- 
soever' ;  and  that,  among  other  memorable  achievements,  he  had 
'produced  some  of  the  most  perfect  and  faultless  passages  of  mists 
and  rain-cloud  which  art  has  ever  seen'.  He  still  has  admirers  and 
must  at  least  be  allowed  to  have  been  more  versatile  than  Prout  in 
that  he  devised,  not  one  only,  but  several  formulae  for  the  treat- 
ment of  picturesque  landscape,  both  in  watercolour  and  oils. 

Praise  and  blame  are  fairly  evenly  distributed  in  the  many 
references  to  J.  D.  Harding,  the  author's  drawing  master,  with 
whom  he  travelled  and  drew  in  Italy  in  1845-6.  Nor  did  this 
association  prejudice  him  unduly  in  Harding's  favour;  for  he  was 
found  to  be  'by  no  means  modest  as  to  his  own  powers'.  But 
surely  he  had  some  excuse  if  Ruskin  was  right  in  holding  that  he 
was  'after  Turner,  the  greatest  master  of  foliage  in  Europe',  and 
that  his  broken,  sharp-edged  rocks  and  'wild  pieces  of  torrent 
shore'  were,  again,  with  the  inevitable  exception,  'the  finest  things 
in  English  foreground  art'.  Harding's  name  is  now  familiar  only 
to  students  of  watercolours  of  a  time  when  that  art  was  far 
advanced  in  the  decline.  An  assiduous  teacher  and  prolific 
producer  of  his  own  and  other  men's  work  in  lithography,  he 


5  Lecture  VI  in  The  Art  of  England  was  nominally  devoted  to  Robson  and  Fielding, 
so  faithful  was  Ruskin  to  his  early  favourites. 


5.  'Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown',  oil.  William  Mulready,  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 


has  been  charged  with  'an  attempt  to  reduce  to  a  system  the 
principles  of  landscape  composition'.6  A  representative  drawing 
by  him  (No.  2)  admirably  illustrates  the  competent  convention 
for  foliage  which  won  such  a  panegyric  from  Ruskin. 

It  were  profitless,  did  space  permit,  to  run  over  the  names  of 
all  those  seated  by  the  author  of  Modern  Painters  beneath  'the 
solitary  throne'  111  this  long-neglected  pantheon.  With  much  else 
in  Ruskin's  criticisms  of  the  artists  active  in  the  mid-century,  we 
may  pass  over  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  conclude  that 
William  Hunt,  who  won  the  soubriquet  of  'Bird's  Nest  Hunt',  if 
'excluded  from  the  first-rank  of  artists,  yet  was  capable  of  very 
grand  ideality  of  treatment'  of  the  most  commonplace  still  life, 
while  none  of  his  rivals  was  gifted  with  'so  keen  an  eye  for  truth, 
or  with  power  so  universal'. 

And  since  these  brief  selections  from  Ruskin's  criticisms  of 
contemporary  artists  have,  with  the  glaring  exception  of  the 
denigration  of  Constable,  been  concerned  with  general  apprecia- 
tions, we  may  end  with  two  tributes  to  single  pictures  couched 
in  terms  which  might  seem  more  appropriate  to  works  by  the 
'five  great  painters' — Turner,  Tintoret,  Luini,  Botticelli  and 
Carpaccio,  hitherto  'despised',  whose  'excellency  and  supremacy' 
it  was  Ruskin's  boast  that  he  had  discerned  and  taught. 

When  we  recall  Mulready's  lovely  little  picture  The  Sonnet 
and,  on  a  rather  lower  plane  of  design  and  imagination,  his 

fi  Early  English  Water-Colour.  ( '..  E.  Hughes,  1913,  p.  04. 
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6.  'Wurzburg',  watercolour.  S.  Prout,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown  (No.  5),  it  would  argue  a  lack  of 
sensibility  to  grudge  him  a  generous  eulogy,  but  it  may  well 
excite  some  surprise  to  be  assured  that  four  dogs  from  his  hand 
(one  the  spaniel  in  the  'Wedding  Gown')  display  'perhaps  the 
most  wonderful,  because  the  most  dignified,  finish  in  the  ex- 
pression of  anatomy  and  covering — of  muscle  and  hide  at  once, 
and  assuredly  the  most  perfect  unity  of  drawing  and  colour, 
which  the  entire  range  of  ancient  and  modern  art  can  exhibit. 
Albert  Diirer  is  indeed  the  only  rival  who  might  be  suggested; 
and,  though  greater  far  in  imagination,  and  equal  in  draughts- 
manship, Albert  Diirer,  was  less  true  and  less  delicate  in  hue'. 

Ruskin  rendered  great  and  timely  services  to  the  Prc-Raphael- 
ites  in  the  early  days  of  the  movement  and  pronounced  them,  so 
late  as  i860  (again  ignoring  the  French)  to  be  the  greatest  modern 
school  in  Europe;  and  among  them  Hohnan  Hunt  was  singled 
out  for  fervent  praise.  His  Light  of  the  World  'is,  I  believe  the 
most  perfect  instance  of  exprcssional  purpose  with  technical 
power  which  the  world  has  yet  produced'. 

The  author  took  little  pride  in  Modern  Painters.  In  some 
Addenda  in  the  'rearranged  edition'  of  1883  he  denounces  the 
second  volume  as  'the  most  affected  and  weak  of  all  my  books 
(written  111  a  moulting  time  of  my  life)'.  As  for  the  first,  in  which 
'the  presumption  of  youth,  and  the  affection  of  an  anonymous 
writer'  arc,  to  quote  his  own  phrase,  most  conspicuous,  he  held 
that  'the  false  and  exaggerated  bias  of  the  whole  book  in  favour 


7.    'Love's    Missive',    watercolour.    W.  H.  Hunt, 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

of  modern  art'  was  largely  due  to  the  scrupulous  leniency  with 
which  he  had  dealt  with  his  contemporaries';  though  some  of 
those  who  smarted  under  the  lash  must  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
detect  his  scruples.  To  them  Ruskin,  with  his  school-masterly 
exhortations  and  theories  founded  upon  'a  whole  system  of 
ethics'  must  have  seemed  an  insufferable  young  man.  But 
precocious  genius  in  every  generation  is  apt  to  be  so  regarded  by 
its  seniors. 

If  the  intemperate  abuse  of  earlier  artists — what  the  author 
himself  calls  'scurrile  expression' — together  with  the  extravagant 
praise  of  forgotten  mediocrities  can  scarcely  fail  to  affect  our 
estimate  of  Ruskin's  critical  powers,  we  should  do  well  to  reflect 
that  there  is  no  critic,  however  eminent,  from  Vasari  downwards 
whose  verdicts  and  appraisals  have  not  been  called  in  question  or 
contemptuously  dismissed  after  the  lapse  of  a  much  shorter  time 
than  the  full  century  which  divides  us  from  the  completion  of 
Modern  Painters.  Critical  standards  arc  essentially  mutable — ever 
in  a  state  of  flux — and  the  prediction  of  one  of  Ruskin's  bio- 
graphers that  'in  its  critical  remarks  upon  painters  its  appreciations 
will  stand'7  has  scarcely  been  verified.  And  the  inheritors  of 
Ruskin's  role,  who  so  confidently — though  for  the  most  part  less 
dictatorially  and  in  a  highly  specialised  vocabulary  which  Ruskin 
would  have  abhorred — deal  out  praise  and  blame,  seeking  to 
make  and  unmake  reputations,  can  we  feel  confident  that  they  in 
their  turn  a  century  hence  will  not  be  condemned  for  what  will 
seem  then  strange  incomprehensible  aberrations  of  judgment? 

7  £.  T.  Cooke  in  His  article  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

There  arc  many  Editions  of  Modern  Painters.  A  very  full  index  of  the  whole 
work  in  the  'Complete  Editions'  of  1888  and  subsequently  is  contained  in  the  Sixth 
Volume.  The  'analyses'  or  general  estimates  of  the  work  of  individual  artists  con- 
temporary with  Uuskm  were  omitted  by  him  after  the  first  two  Editions.  It  has  not 
seemed  necessary  to  supply  references  for  the  quotations. 
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Three 

Rorstrand 

Painters 


BY  R.  J.  CHARLESTON 


1.  Dish  painted  in  high-temperature  blue  with 
the  arms  of  Fersen,  and  signed  by  Anders 
Fahlstrom  (see  fig.  4a).  Dated  1739.  Diam. 
34  5  cm.  National  Museum,  Stockholm. 

2.  Basket  painted  in  high-temperature  blue  and 
signed  by  Anders  Fahlstrom.  Dated  1747. 
L.  27  5  cm.  Rorstrand  Museum. 

3.  Christening-bowl  painted  in  high-tempera- 
ture blue  and  signed  by  Anders  Fahlstrom. 
Present  owner  unknown.  Photo:  National 
Museum,  Stockholm. 


This  article  deals  with  three  of  the  leading  painters  of  the  old  Swedish 
faience  factory  of  Rorstrand,  representative  wares  of  which  were  shown 
in  a  recent  exhibition  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  .Museum. — Editor. 

RORSTRAND  faience  of  the  1730's  and  1740s  is  most 
^frequently  decorated  with  formal  painting  in  styles  deriving 
from  Delft,  Rouen,  and  other  factories  specialising  in  blue-and- 
white  wares.  Any  figure-painting  in  this  period,  therefore,  has  an 
enhanced  interest  as  representing  the  more  advanced  ambitions 
of  the  factory,  and  the  work  of  its  ablest  painters. 

A  number  of  Rorstrand  painters  are  known  from  records,  and 
a  few  of  them  occasionally  signed  their  names  in  full  on  the  pieces 
which  they  decorated.  Generally,  however,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  using  an  initial  or  initials,  and  in  the  interpretation  of 
these  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  often  exists. 

Amongst  the  Rorstrand  painters,  Anders  Fahlstrom  has  been 
accorded  a  prominent  position.  He  was  born  in  1716,  and  in  1  740, 
on  the  death  of  the  factory's  technical  manager,  Johan  Georg 
Taglieb,  he  took  over  the  leadership  of  the  concern.  It  is  clear  that 
before  this  he  was  employed  in  the  painter's  shop,  since  in  a 
'hallrattsbcrattelsc'1  of  1740  it  is  stated:  'In  the  2  painting-shops 
painting  of  all  kinds  is  carried  out  on  the  once-fired  porcelain 
by  1  Swedish  workshop-foreman,  Anders  Fahlstrom,  who  after 
his  master's  death  also  took  charge  of  the  glazing  and  the  kilns, 
and  by  2  other  Swedish  journeymen,  3  apprentices  and  6  boys'.2 
Fahlstrom  died  in  i76o.:i 

A  number  of  pieces  is  known  bearing  Anders  Fahlstrom's 
full  signature,  and  they  may  be  listed  in  chronological  order  as 
follows:4 

[.  A  tray  dated  1738  and  painted  with  angels  holding  a  shield;  this  was 
surrounded  by  medallions  enclosing  biblical  texts.  This  piece  was 
removed  to  Russia  by  its  owner  in  1869  (B.,  p.  60). 

2.  A  dish  (Illustration  No.  1)  dated  1739  and  decorated  with  the  arms  of 
the  Swedish  family  of  Fcrsen,  one  of  two  now  in  the  National  Museum, 
Stockholm.  They  were  made  as  replacers  in  a  Delft  service.5  (B.,  p.  60; 
fig.  4  and  p.  96.) 

3.  A  candlestick  111  the  Nordiska  Museet,  Stockholm,  dated  1745  and 
decorated  with  simple  border  patterns  (B.,  fig.  126  and  p.  121). 

4.  A  christening-bowl  (111.  No.  3)  decorated  with  the  Baptism  of  Christ 
and  marked  'Stockholm  '-,'  45.  And:  Fahlstrom'  (R.K.A.,  pp.  60-62). 

5.  A  fritter-pan  in  the  National  Museum,  Stockholm,  dated  1745  (B., 
fig.  27  and  p.  100). 

6.  An  oval  basket  (111.  No.  2)  dated  1747  and  decorated  with  fleur-de-lis 
and  simple  border-patterns.  (U.K. A.,  p.  60.) 


7.  A  beaker  in  the  Nordiska  Museet,  Stockholm,  dated  1748  and  decor- 
ated with  simple  lambrequin  borders.  It  bears  the  inscription:  'Denna 
lera  ar  till  prof  hitskickad  ifran  Commercie  Radet  Ahlstrom'  (B.. 
fig.  1 1  and  p.  97). 

Of  these  seven  pieces  only  two  (1  and  4,  above)  have  any 
pretensions  beyond  the  rendering  of  simple  border-designs  in 
Rouen  and  other  styles;  and  one  of  them  has  been  lost  to  sight. 
Of  the  others,  however,  the  dish  with  the  arms  of  Fersen  (No.  2) 
offers  a  valuable  clue  to  further  pieces  by  this  painter.  The  mark 
on  the  reverse  of  it  is  illustrated  in  111.  No.  4  together  with  the 
mark  on  the  reverse  of  the  companion  piece  (No.  8).  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  both  pieces  were  painted  by  the  same  artist, 
and  it  is  noticeable  how  on  both  the  inscription  finishes  with  a 
flourish  resembling  the  Mouse's  tail  in  Alice  in  Wonderland.  The 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  a  consideration  of  the  mark 
(111.  No.  5)  on  a  plate  in  the  National  Museum  at  Stockholm 
(No.  9,  111.  No.  6).  The  Hakon  Angman  (or  Engman)  whose  name 
appears  in  the  mark,  was  'porslinsbrannaren'  (or  kiln-man)  at 
Rorstrand.  and  is  known  to  have  died  in  1761  at  the  age  of  70/' 
In  this  mark  the  underlining  of  the  date  is  identical  with  that  on 
the  dish  with  the  Fersen  arms  (111.  No.  4a),  and  the  'A'  of  this 
plate  and  of  the  second  dish  with  the  Fersen  arms  must  both  stand 
for  'Anders'.7  From  this  clue,  we  may  draw  up  a  second  list  of 
pieces  attributable  to  Anders  Fahlstrom  : 

1  That  is,  a  report  to  the  'hallratt',  a  Government  board  for  the  control  of  guild  and 
industrial  matters. 

-  Arvid  Baeckstrom,  Rorstrand  och  dess  tillverkningar  1726-1926,  Stockholm  (1930), 
p.  21:  see  also  ibid,  p.  38  (nr.  13).  Further  details  concerning  Fahlstrom's  life  are 
given  in  the  article  cited  in  4  below. 
8  B.,  p.  28 

4  Six  of  these  pieces  w  ere  listed  by  Arvid  Baeckstrom,  'Nagra  Kcramiska  Med- 
dclanden  ...  II  En  D0psk.1l  av  Anders  Fahlstrom',  Rohssha  Konstslojdmuseets 
Arstryck  (1953).  pp.  60-62  (fit.  RKA).  Four  of  them  had  already  been  mentioned  or 
published  in  1930  (Nos.  1,  2,  5,  7).  The  other  two  had  kindly  been  brought  to  my 
notice  by  the  late  Hcrr  Kmit  Almstrom.  One  piece  (No.  3)  mentioned  by  B.  in 
1930  was  omitted  111  1953. 

5  See  Nationalmusei  utstallningskatalog  nr.  91,  Rorstrand  under  tre  Srhundraden  1726- 
1943,  bv  C'.irl  Hernmarck  and  Bo  Gyllensvard,  Stockholm  (1941),  p.  41,  No.  } 
(tit.  N.  M.  Kat.). 

6  B.,  p.  60.  There  does  not  seem  any  reason  for  supposing  that  Engman  was  a 
painter,  as  does  C.  Hernmarck.  Gammal  Svensk  Kcramik  i  Xationalmusci  Sanilinoar. 
Stockholm  (19.S1),  fig.  8. 

7  It  seems  not  to  have  been  uncommon  for  the  Rorstrand  workmen  to  sign  their 
first  name  only.  Of  .1  pair  of  vases  in  the  National  Museum,  Stockholm,  for 
instance,  one  is  marked  'Stockholm.  JHB  (for  Johan  Hedberg)  Ferdinandt'  (B., 
fig.  1  1.  and  p.  97)  and  the  other  'Stockholm.  AN.  JHB'.  Both  were  painted  by  the 
same  artist,  and  Ferdinand  was  the  name  of  the  factory's  technical  manager  for 
some  years  before  1739:  'AN'  merely  stands  for  'Andreas  Nicolai',  Ferdinand's 
Christian  names.  These  formulae  used  for  marking  Rorstrand  wares  are  not 
without  significance  in  what  follows. 


10.  An  oblong  tray  in  the  Rohsska  Konstslqjdmuseum  in  Gothenburg 
(R.K.M.),  decorated  in  blue  with  birds  and  sprays  of  leaves  and 
flowers  painted  in  the  Oriental  manner:  the  border  is  formed  of  lambre- 
quins picked  out  in  white  reserved  on  blue,  alternating  with  panels 
enclosing  oriental  sprays  of  leaves  and  flowers  (B.,  fig.  25  and  p.  99, 
where  the  mark  is  interpreted  as  having  been  written  in  an  oriental 
fashion  in  order  to  produce  mystification). 

11.  A  ladle  in  the  National  Museum,  Stockholm,  painted  in  blue  with  a 
simple  flower-spray  within  an  arcaded  border  of  curves  and  dots.  It  is 
dated  1747  and  the  initial  of  the  signature  is  far  less  elaborately  drawn 
than  in  the  previous  example  (13.,  fig.  28  and  p.  100). 

12.  An  oyster  dish  dated  1747,  in  the  National  Museum,  Stockholm, 
painted  in  blue  with  conventional  borders  formed  of  acanthus-leaves 
and  simple  festoons  (B.,  fig.  32  and  p.  101,  where  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  the  initial  of  the  signature  is  in  fact  a  monogram  'AF  for 
'Anders  Fahlstrom'). 

These  three  pieces  (10-12)  Bacckstrom  by  imputation  attributes 
tentatively  to  A.  Fahlstrom. 

13.  A  bowl  in  the  R.K.M.  (146.14)  dated  1751,  painted  in  blue  with  a 
double  mirror-monogram  and  simple  decorative  elements  ('dan ska 
harden'  or  'Danish  border')  composed  of  lambrequins,  acanthus-leaves, 
husks  and  garlands  (N.  M.  Kat.,  No.  34). 

14.  A  plate  in  the  R.K.M.  (68.20),  painted  in  blue  with  the  mirror- 
monogram  (?)  AS  under  a  coronet:  round  the  rim  are  four  oblong 
panels  reserved  on  a  diaper  border,  each  enclosing  an  oriental  flower- 
and  leaf-spray. 

[5.  A  plate  in  the  Nordiska  Museet,  Stockholm,  painted  in  blue  with  a 
mirror-monogram  surmounted  by  a  coronet  and  composed  of  the 
letters  BCN :  the  rim-border  consists  of  a  cell-diaper  broken  by  four 
panels,  each  containing  a  simple  spray  of  leaves  and  a  (?)  flower 
resembling  a  strawberry  in  appearance.  Another  example  is  in  the 
Rorstrand  Works  Museum. 

16.  A  model  stove  in  the  National  Museum,  painted  with  miniature  land- 
scapes in  a  bright  blue,  dated  1746  (III.  No.  7).  The  'A'  mark  is  here 
followed  by  a  word  which  appears  to  be  'moch'  but  the  reading  of 
which  is  uncertain. 

8  See  e.g.,  B.,  p.  98  (20);  p.  103  (43);  p.  107  (66).  The  |  mark  also  occurs  on  .111 
inkstand  in  the  Kulturhistonska  Museet,  Lund. 

9  Contrast  B.,  p.  98(20). 


17.  An  inkstand  in  the  Nordiska  Museet,  painted  in  blue  with  three 
crowns,  the  initials  CL,  and  the  date  1747.  It  has  decorations  round  the 
sides  in  the  bianco-sopra-bianco  technique. 

18.  An  inkstand  in  the  Hallwylska  Samlingen,  Stockholm,  painted  with 
simple  formal  designs  in  blue.  It  is  dated  1748. 

19.  A  plate  in  the  R.K.M.  (92.27)  painted  in  blue  with  a  monogram  PHC 
and  a  border  like  that  of  No.  1 5  (N.  M.  Kat.,  No.  130). 

20.  A  dish  in  the  R.K.M.  (223.10)  painted  in  blue  with  oriental  flowers  and 
lambrequin  designs  (N.  M.  Kat.,  No.  61). 

It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  these  pieces  are  decorated  111  a 
relatively  simple  manner  which  hardly  allows  one  to  form  any 
clear  impression  of  a  style  or  a  'handwriting'. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  remaining,  more  elaborate, 
pieces  (Nos.  1  and  4),  a  preliminary  word  should  be  said  about 
the  Rorstrand  system  of  marking.  Normally  there  occurs  the 
factory-mark  proper — 'Stockholm'  (or  later  'Rorstrand') — ac- 
companied by  the  date.  Not  infrequently,  when  the  factory  had 
settled  down  into  the  routine  of  quantity-production,  there  was 
also  included  in  the  mark  an  indication  of  the  price  of  the  object 
concerned.  Apart  from  these,  there  are  most  frequently  initials 
denoting  the  painter,  or,  much  more  rarely,  two  sets  of  initials — 
one  denoting  the  technical  manager  of  the  factory,  the  other  the 
painter  (cf.  n.  7).  In  this  case  the  manager's  mitial(s)  normally 
stood  first  with  a  line  below;  and  below  that  the  painter's 
initial^)."  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  mark  'A'  on  No.  16 
above  is  merely  for  Fahlstrom  as  manager,  the  painter's  name 
being  illegibly  written  in  full.  On  the  other  hand,  the  'A'  is 
written  in  the  maimer  characteristic  of  this  group,9  and  the 
painter's  name,  if  such  it  be,  is  not  in  the  normal  place.  It  is  also 
possible  that  pieces  fully  signed  might  have  been  so  marked 
merely  to  show  Fahlstrom  in  his  capacity  as  manager.  This, 
however,  seems  unlikely,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  more 
elaborate  pieces  such  as  Nos.  t,  4,  9  &  10. 

In  A.  Baeckstrom's  admirable  book  on  the  Rorstrand  factory, 
a  further  group  of  pieces  is  attributed  to  Anders  Fahlstrom.  These 
are  marked  with  the  letter  m  written  in  a  particular  manner 
(111.  No.  10a).  It  is  not  easy  to  sec  why     should  stand  for  'Anders 
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5.  Mark  on  the  plate  illustrated  in  111.  No.  6. 

6.  Plate  painted  in  high-temperature  blue  by  Anders 
Fahlstrom.  Inscribed  'Helig  Ar  Herren  Gudh  Zebaoth' 
('Holy  is  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth')  and  dated  1737.  Diam. 
22  cm.  National  Museum,  Stockholm. 

7.  Model  of  a  domestic  stove  painted  in  high-temperature 
blue,  probably  by  Anders  Fahlstrom.  Dated  1746.  Ht.  19  cm. 
National  Museum,  Stockholm. 

8.  Plate  painted  in  high-temperature  blue,  probably  by 
G.J.  Max.  Inscribed  'Ich  wcis  von  Keinem  ZicP  ('I  know  no 
bounds').  About  1740.  Diam.  39  cm.  National  Museum, 
Stockholm. 

9.  Footed  tray  painted  in  high-temperature  blue,  probably 
by  G.  J.  Max.  Marked  'ANF'  in  monogram  and  'm'.  About 
173K.  Diam.  22  cm.  National  Museum,  Stockholm. 

[0.  Tray  painted  in  high-temperature  blue,  probably  by 
G.  J.  Max.  Mark  as  shown  in  III.  No.  10a.  About  1740.  L.  46 
cm.  National  Museum,  Stockholm. 

10a.  Mark  on  the  tray  illustrated  in  111.  No.  10. 
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Fahlstrom',  and  the  attribution  has  probably  been  made  on 
stylistic  grounds.10  It  seems  worth  gathering  together  the  pieces 
marked  ///,  however,  and  considering  them  afresh.  They  are  as 
follows: 

A.  A  plate  (111.  No.  S)  painted  in  blue  with  an  amorino  knocking  down 
with  his  bow  a  term,  with  above  it  the  words  'Ich  weis  von  Keinem 
Ziel' :  the  border  design  consists  of  diaper  broken  by  six  reserves  con- 
taining oriental  flower-  and  leaf-sprays  (B.,  fig.  6  and  p.  96;  Nordiska 
Museet,  Stockholm). 

13.  A  tooted  bowl  (111.  No.  9)  painted  in  blue  with  a  man  ami  a  woman 
sitting  on  a  rock  with  drinks  on  a  prisentoir  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
them.  Round  the  toot  runs  a  border  similar  to  that  described  above  (B., 
tig.  15  and  p.  98;  N.  M.,  Stockholm)." 

C.  A  shaped  tray  (111.  No.  10)  painted  in  blue  with  a  hunting-scene  (B., 
fig.  70  and  p.  10N;  N.  M.,  Stockholm). 

D.  A  shaped  tray  on  five  feet  (111.  No.  1  1),  painted  in  blue  with  a  lady  in 
hunting-costume  seated  on  a  rock,  while  her  companion  points  with 
his  hat  to  a  stag  drinking  at  a  pool.  The  tray  is  dated  1751  (B.,  fig.  73 
and  p.  109:  N.  M..  Stockholm). 

E.  An  inkstand  (111.  No.  12)  painted  111  a  pale  swinimy  blue  of  an  early 
type  with  formal  designs  and.  on  the  back,  a  figure  seated  writing 
(N.  M.,  Stockholm). 

F.  A  plate  painted  in  blue  with  chhwiscries  (B.,  fig.  42  and  p.  103  ;  Nordiska 
Museet,  Stockholm). 

G.  A  vase  painted  in  blue  with  formal  borders  (N.  M.,  Stockholm). 

H.  A  teapot  similarly  painted  (N.  M.,  Stockholm). 

I.  A  helmet-shaped  jug  based  on  a  silver  model,  painted  with  formal 
borders  in  blue  (B.,  tig.  30  and  pp.  100-101 ;  N.  M.,  Stockholm). 

].  A  jug  with  a  pewter  cover,  similarly  painted  (N.  M.,  Stockholm). 
K.  A  jar  and  cover  painted  111  blue  with  formal  designs  in  the  Delft 
manner  (Kulturhistoriska  Museet,  Lund). 
Who,  if  he  is  not  Anders  Fahlstrom,  can  the  painter  m  be? 
There  is  a  number  of  painters'  signs  which  include  the  letter  ///. 
But  from  amongst  them  can  be  ruled  out  straightaway  those 
where  the  ///  demonstrably  merely  stands  for  the  second  syllable 
of  the  surname  (e.g.,  C.W.M.  for  Carl  Westman  and  J.T.M.  for 
for  Jonas  Taman12).  Curiously  enough,  the  only  artist  at  the 
factory  whose  Christian  name  begins  with  an  ///  was  seemingly 
Magnus  Lundberg,  who  is  apparently  recorded  in  1741. 1:5  Two 
artists  by  the  name  of  Malmberg  (Johan  and  Olof)  might  have 
signed  m.  Johan  Malmberg,  however,  was  only  born  in  1724" 

10  cf.  B.,  p.  96  (6),  where  it  is  suggested  that  the  painter  may  'possibly'  be  Fahlstrom  : 
on  p.  98  (15)  this  has  been  strengthened  to  'certainly  by  Fahlstrom',  with  references 
back  to  No.  6  and  forward  to  No.  30  (pp.  100-101),  where  it  is  noted  'The  signature 
has  been  interpreted  as  Tn  (Taman),  but  is  more  probably  an  m  (Fahlstrom?)'. 
This  in  turn  refers  forward  to  No.  70  (p.  108),  where  it  is  observed:  'Is  the  painter 
a  Fahlstrom  (cf.  42)?'  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  Fahlstrom  in  his  signatures 
forms  the  'm's  both  of  his  own  name  and  of  'Stockholm'  in  the  same  way.  The 
painter  signing  'tn',  however,  invariably  forms  the  'k'  of  Stockholm  with  an  extra 
loop  which  Fahlstrom  never  adds  (contrast  B.,  pp.  92,  IX;  95,  3;  96,  4;  etc.  with 
pp.  96,  6;  100,  30;  108,  70;  etc.). 

11  On  this  piece  the 'm'  mark  is  written  below  the  monogram  'ANF',  for  A.  N. 
Ferdinand,  the  factory  manager.  The  figure-painting  on  this  piece  is  attributed  to 
Ferdinand  in  Svensk  Keramik  i  Nationalmusei  Samlingar,  Stockholm  (1951),  fig.  3. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  Ferdinand  was  a  painter.  See  also  11.  7.  The 
combination  of  initials  on  this  piece  proves  that  it  was  painted  before  1739,  when 
Ferdinand  left  for  Copenhagen. 

12  B.,  p.  112,  No.  85:  N.  M.  Kat.,  p.  35,  No.  80.  These  identifications  are  not,  of 
course,  positive,  but  seem  reasonable. 

13  N.  M.  Kat.,  p.  36,  Nos.  84,  88,  89.  The  only  pieces  m  the  Exhibition  which  bore 
the  'L'  and  'LB'  marks  tentatively  attributed  to  Lundberg  were  dated  1769,  about 
1760  and  about  1770  respectively,  and  certainly  do  not  seem  to  fit  his  early  date. 

14  ibid,  p.  35,  No.  78. 

15  ibid,  p.  37,  Nos.  94.  95. 

16  B.,p.  21. 

17  Since  the  signature  appears  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Ferdinand  on  the  bowl  B. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  apart  from  'm',  the  monogram  'JHB'  of  [ohan  I  ledberg  is 
the  only  one  that  appears  more  than  once  in  combination  with  Ferdinand's  initials. 

18  G.  H.  Strale  in  his  Rorstrand  och  Marieberg  .  .  .,  Stockholm  (1870),  p.  171,  show  s 
Max  as  a  German  apprentice,  and  gives  his  Christian  names  .i\  Johan  Georg.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  plate  A  has  .1  German  inscription,  although  this  may  only 
have  been  copied  from  the  book  of  Emblems  from  which  the  sub]ci  t  is  presumably 
drawn. 

19  cf.  B.,  p.  21. 


and  would  hardly  have  been  capable  of  painting,  at  the  age  of  15 
or  less,  the  elaborate  bowl  (B  above)  which  bears  Ferdinand's 
initials  as  manager,  and  must  therefore  have  been  painted  in  or 
before  1739.  The  date  of  Olof 's  birth  is  apparently  not  known. 
In  the  N.  M.  Catalogue  'M'  marks,  written  quite  differently  from 
the  mark  under  discussion,  arc  tentatively  attributed  to  one  or 
other  of  the  brothers, 15  and  certainly  require  to  be  accounted  for. 

There  is,  however,  one  further  artist  who  might  have  signed 
who  seems  to  have  been  unaccountably  overlooked  in  the  process 
of  identifying  the  painters'  marks  at  Rorstrand.  He  is  G.J.  Max, 
who  was  cited  in  a  disciplinary  case  of  March  1740,  along  with 
Johan  Hedberg  and  J.  F.  Kra(n)tzcnberg.10  If,  ex  hypothesi,  Max 
was  in  fact  the  painter  m,  he  would  have  been  already  installed 
at  Rorstrand  in  Ferdinand's  time,17  and  was  probably  a  German 
or  Dane  of  the  same  type  as  Wolff,  Ferdinand,  Taglieb  and 
others.1"  If  he  were  indeed  a  foreigner,  it  might  seem  fatal  to  the 
identification  that  there  is  no  mention  of  him  in  the  'hallratts- 
berattclse'  for  1740,  quoted  above.  He  may  have  been  a  Swede  or 
become  naturalised,  and  therefore  have  been  one  of  the  'two 
other  Swedish  journeymen'  mentioned  in  that  document,  the 
second  being  (ohan  Hedberg.  Be  that  as  it  may  (and  in  all  its 
documents  the  factory  tended  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  employ- 
ment and  training  of  native  labour,  in  the  best  mercantilist 
manner1"),  there  is  little  doubt  that  Max  was  in  fact  still  in  the 
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11.  Tray  painted  in  high-temperature  blue,  probably  by  G.J.  Max.  Marked 
'Stockh.  5-51.  12  dr.K.  (  '12  daler  koppar-mynt')  M'.  Dated  1751.  L.  48 
cm.  National  Museum,  Stockholm. 

12.  Inkstand  painted  in  high-temperature  blue,  probably  by  G.  J.  Max. 
Marked  'Stockholm'  About  1?40  Ht  I4cm.  National  Museum,  Stockholm. 

in 

13.  Stove  painted  in  high-temperature  blue  and  signed  by  G.  J.  Max. 
Inscribed:  'A»  174S  Julij  G.  J.  Max  Fecit'  (see  111.  No.  14).  Dated  1748. 
Ht.  282  cm.  National  Museum,  Stockholm. 

14.  Detail  of  stove  illustrated  in  111.  No.  13,  showing  inscription. 

15.  Footed  bowl  painted  in  high-temperature  blue,  probably  by  G.  J. 
Max.  Unmarked.  Diam.  29 -8  cm.  Kulturen,  Lund. 


factory's  employ  long  after  the  date  of  the  'hallrattsbcrattelsc'. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  his  full  signature  on  a  large- 
tiled  stove  dated  1748  111  the  N.  M.,  Stockholm  (111.  Nos.  13  &  14). 
At  the  time  of  the  N.  M.  Exhibition  (1943)  the  signature  was  not 
noted,-"  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Max  did  not  want  it  too 
readily  observed.  It  is  painted  on  a  blue  ground  in  a  blue  that  is 
almost  black  (111.  No.  14).  Now  this  stove — if  it  is  indeed  of 
Rorstrand  manufacture — is  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  piece 
painted  in  blue  and  white  ever  made  at  the  factory.  It  combines 
figures  and  ornamental  motifs  in  a  rich  style  which  betrays 
traces  of  a  transition  from  the  baroque  to  the  rococo.21  There  are, 
moreover,  traits  of  resemblance  between  the  figure-painting  on 
this  stove  and  on  some  of  the  pieces  marked  m.  Particularly  to  be 
noted  are  the  profile  postures  of  nearly  all  the  heads  in  the  group 
of  pieces;  and  the  rendering  of  the  hounds  on  the  stove  and  on 
the  tray  C  respectively.  Furthermore,  the  letter  ///  used  111  the 
signature  is  markedly  like  that  used  on  the  tray  dated  1 75 1 
(D  above).  If  Max  was  already  an  experienced  artist  by  1739,  as 
the  bowl  B  shows  him  to  have  been,  he  may  by  17SI  have  been 
approaching  the  end  of  his  career.  His  style  was  far  more  appro- 
priate to  the  baroque  forms  of  the  1730's  than  to  the  rococo  forms 
of  the  [750's  and  later.  Even  on  the  tray  dated  1751  (D)  his 
handling  of  the  subject — in  itself  a  perfectly  rococo  theme — begins 
to  look  a  little  heavy-handed  and  out  of  date.22 

In  considering  the  work  of  the  painter  m,  no  nunc  than  a  word 
need  be  said  about  the  pieces  decorated  with  purely  formal 
designs  derived  from  Delft  and  the  German  factories  (G  to  K 
above).  When  set  aside  in  a  group  and  compared  with  other 
similarly  decorated  wares  of  the  same  period  at  Rorstrand,  they 
stand  out  on  account  of  the  boldness-  cine  might  almost  call  it 
the  brutality — of  the  touch,  and  for  the  usually  deep  tone  of  the 
blue,  presumably  caused  by  the  use  of  a  well-loaded  brush.23 

20  N.  M.  Kat.,  No.  71.  The  signature,  however,  had  clearly  been  read  at  the  time 
of  publication  of  Nationalmusei  Avdelning  lor  Konsthandverk,  I  'agledning,  Upsala 
(1936),  p.  94. 

21  A  closely  similar  stove  is  m  the  Royal  Palace  ot  1  )rottningholm. 

22  An  interesting  comparison  may  be  made  with  a  tray  dated  1755  in  the  K.  M., 
Lund  (KM  }s<;X6),  also  decorated  with  a  hunting-theme,  but  painted  with  a 
notably  delicate  and  airy  touch  (illustrated  A. -15.  H.  Bukowski's  Konsthandcl, 
Rorstrands  Keramiska  Samling  (Sale  Cat.),  Stockholm  (1926),  PI.  6,  No.  54). 

23  An  exception  to  this  is  the  mkstand  (E),  the  decorative  work  on  which  is  painted 
with  greater  delicacy  and  has  been  fired  to  a  nun  h  lighter  tone  ot  blue.  It  is  possible 
thai  the  restricted  scale  of  the  objee  t  to  be  painted  inhibited  m's  normal  style. 
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16.  Covered  bowl  painted  in  high-temperature  blue  and  signed  by  Erik  Fahlstrom  (111.  No. 
18).  Dated  1745.  Ht.  14  cm.  Nordiska  Museet,  Stockholm. 

17.  Dish  painted  in  high-temperature  blue  and  signed  by  Erik  Fahlstrom  (cf.  111.  No.  18). 
Dated  1746.  Diam.  50  cm.  H.M.  The  King  of  Sweden  (Drottningholm  Collection). 

18.  Mark  on  the  bowl  illustrated  in  111.  No.  16. 

19.  Jug  painted  in  high-temperature  blue  and  signed  'Fallstrom',  by  Erik  Fahlstrom.  Dated 
1746.  Ht.  17  cm.  Rohsska  Konstslojdmuseum,  Goteborg. 

20.  Snuff-box  painted  in  grisaille  enamel.  Marked  'Stockholm,  Fahlstrom,'  and  probably 
painted  by  Anders  Fahlstrom.  About  1760.  L.  9-5  cm.  National  Museum,  Stockholm. 


The  figure-painting  of  this  group,  however,  is  well  worth 
consideration,  for  it  includes  a  high  percentage  of  the  known 
figure-work  on  the  Rorstrand  faience  of  the  1730's  and  1740's. 
It  is  characterised  by  a  bold  touch,  analogous  with  that  observ- 
able on  the  pieces  painted  with  formal  designs,  and  by  certain 
tricks  of  treatment.  One  of  these  is  the  preference  for  the  profile 
view  of  the  face,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  seated  figure 
(cf.  B,  C,  D,  E  and  the  1748  stove):  another  is  the  treatment 
of  sky  by  means  of  leaving  a  clear  band  of  white  between  the 
individual  clouds  (cf.  C  and  D).  The  painting  of  the  hounds  on  C 
and  on  the  1748  stove  has  already  been  compared:  a  similar  com- 
parison may  be  made  between  the  rendering  of  the  stags  on  C 
and  D.24  The  treatment  of  hands,  of  trees,  and  of  buildings  may 
also  be  noted,  and  other  likenesses  amongst  the  pieces  in  the  group 
may  be  observed  in  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  illustrations  here. 

There  are  one  or  two  figure-decorated  Rorstrand  pieces  of  this 
period  which  are  unsigned,  but  which  on  grounds  of  general 
similarity  to  the  group  painted  by  m,  may  tentatively  be  ascribed 
to  him.  The  most  important  is  a  footed  bowl"  in  the  Kultur- 
historiska  Museum  at  Lund  (111.  No.  15),  similar  in  shape  to  13 
above  and  notably  akin  in  the  handling  of  the  decoration.  This 
is  striking  in  the  case  of  the  seated  figures:  subsidiary  parallels  may 
be  noted  in  the  treatment  of  the  trees,  buildings,  rocks,  etc. 
A  second  piece  which  may  be  relevant  in  this  context  is  a  stove- 
tile  representing  DECEMBER,  in  the  K.  M.,  Lund.  It  seems  to 
the  writer  even  possible  that  the  famous  tray,  now  in  the  Hall- 


wylska  Samlingen,  Stockholm,  with  the  palimpsest  signatures  of 
Thelot  and  C.  C.  Hunger,  might,  so  far  as  style  alone  is  con- 
cerned, have  been  painted  by  /;/.26  The  riddle  of  this  curious  piece, 
however,  will  probably  never  be  solved.  One  can  only  be  deeply 
suspicious  of  anything  to  which  Hunger  put  his  signature ! 

A  comparison  of  this  group  of  pieces  with  that  which  can  be 
safely  attributed  to  Anders  Fahlstrom  reveals  considerable  differ- 
ences. In  the  first  place,  it  is  noticeable  that  all  Fahlstrom's  figural 
themes  are  religious,  whereas  m's  are  secular  in  the  extreme. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  the  pieces  which  can  be  picked  on  for  com- 
parison are  very  few.  Fahlstrom's  figure-work  being  in  fact 
limited  to  the  christening-bowl  (4,  above),  the  Hakon  Angman 
plate  (9,  above)  and  the  tray  (1,  above)  which  has  since  disappeared, 
the  only  closely  comparable  piece  by  /;/  is  the  plate  with  the 
amorino  (A,  above).  There  is  at  first  sight  a  certain  resemblance 
between  this  plate  by  111  and  the  Hakon  Angman  plate  by  Fahl- 
strom, but  on  examination  the  apparent  likeness  is  less  striking. 
The  Fahlstrom  plate  is  stiff  in  conception  and  somewhat  flaccid  in 
execution,  whereas  ;/;'s  plate  is  comparatively  free  and  lively,  the 
form  of  the  amorino  being  strongly  modelled  with  marked 
shadows  within  a  firm  outline.  The  Hakon  Angman  plate  is 
dated  1737,  and  a  change  of  treatment  is  observable  111  the 
christening-bowl,  which  is  dated  1745.  Here  the  outlines  of  the 
figures  have  a  broken  and  tentative  quality,  while  the  shading 
only  imperfectly  emphasises  the  modelling  of  the  human  body. 
The  profile  of  the  Baptist  on  this  bowl  should  be  contrasted  with 
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the  emphatic  profiles  of  the  pieces  painted  by  ///  (e.g.,  B,  C  and  D 
above),  and  the  treatment  of  the  hands  (each  finger  carefully 
separate  and  appearing  rather  claw-like)  compared  with  that  of/// 
in,  for  example,  B  and  C  above. 

It  remains  to  consider  very  briefly  the  third  painter  of  the  title 
of  this  article — Erik  Fahlstrom,  the  brother  of  Anders.  Erik  Fahl- 
strom was  born  in  1726,  apprenticed  in  1741,  becoming  ajourney- 
man  (gesall)  in  1747  and  a  workshop  foreman  (verkgesall)  in  or 
before  1752. 27  In  1759,  as  a  reward  for  his  skill  and  application  in 
the  making  of  a  service  for  Queen  Lovisa  Ulrika,  he  was  for- 
mally invested  with  the  status  of  'supervisory  master'  (over- 
mastare).  He  appears  to  have  left  the  factory  shortly  after  his 
brother  Anders'  death  in  1760,  and  turns  up  at  Sodertalje  in  1769 
as  a  manufacturer  of  pottery.  He  died  there  in  1787. 28 

There  are  at  least  three  pieces  of  Rorstrand  faience  signed  in  full 
by  Erik  Fahlstrom.  The  first  is  a  covered  bowl  in  the  Nordiska 
Museet,  Stockholm,  dated  1745  and  decorated  with  a  mirror- 
monogram  (?)  MR  in  a  lobed  cartouche  reserved  in  a  border  of 
diaper,  and  alternating  with  reserved  panels  enclosing  formal 
sprays  of 'oriental'  flowers  and  leaves  (111.  No.  16).  The  second  is 
a  dish  (111.  No.  17)  in  the  Royal  collection  at  Drottningholm, 
dated  1746  and  painted  in  blue  with  a  rim-design  of  three  shells 
set  on  close  diaper  panels,  alternating  with  panels  framed  by 
leafy  scrolls,  two  of  them  enclosing  crowns  and  a  third  the  legend 
'No.  18':  in  the  centre  is  the  'North  Star'  emblem  so  well-loved 


in  the  Swedish  art  of  this  period.29  Both  these  pieces  are  signed 
'E.  Fallstroni'  (111.  No.  18)  and  this  spelling  of  the  name,  and  the 
manner  of  writing  it,  make  it  virtually  certain  that  a  jug  (111. 
No.  19)  with  pewter  cover  in  the  R.K.M.,  Goteborg,  which  is 
marked  simply  'Fallstrom',  is  by  the  same  artist.30  This  piece  is 
decorated  in  blue  with  oriental  birds  and  flower-sprays,  111  a 
manner  closely  similar  to  that  of  the  bowl  111  the  same  museum 
attributable  to  Anders  Fahlstrom  on  account  of  the  mark  (10 
above).  This  close  similarity  may  perhaps  be  due,  not  so  much  to 
the  influence  of  the  elder  on  the  younger  brother,  as  to  the 
unifying  influence  of  the  'factory  style'.31  On  the  evidence  of 
these  three  pieces  one  can  say  of  Erik  Fahlstrom  no  more  than 
that  he  was  an  extremely  neat  and  competent  painter  of  the 
factory's  stock  designs:  of  any  further  ambitions  as  a  painter 
there  is  no  evidence;  for  the  attribution  to  him  of  pieces  marked 
'E'  or  'F'  carry  little  conviction  either  on  the  score  of  the  signa- 
tures or  of  the  style  of  painting  which  they  display.33 

There  is  therefore  little  cause  to  think  of  Erik  Fahlstrom  when 
we  consider  the  second  piece  which  is  signed  with  the  surname 
alone — a  little  faience  snuff-box  (111.  No.  20)  painted  in  grisaille 
with  landscapes  and  water-scenes  containing  tiny  figures.33  Not 
only  is  the  name  spelled  and  written  in  the  manner  characteristic 
of  the  elder  Fahlstrom,  but  the  subject-matter  shows  a  recurrence 
of  a  type  of  decoration  previously  favoured  by  him  in  the  land- 
scapes of  the  little  blue-painted  stove  in  the  N.  M.  (16  above  and 
111.  No.  7). 


24  The  illustrations  in  B  (figs.  70  and  73)  arc  misleading.  The  depth  of  tone  in  the 
two  trays  is  much  nearer  than  the  pictures  suggest. 

25  K.  M.,  Lund  (KM  37132),  N.  M.  Kat.,  No.  6,  where  it  is  illustrated. 

26  B.,  fig.  2,  and  p.  95.  Especially  to  be  noted  are  the  convivial  scene  with  the 
seated  profile  figures,  the  pointing  gesture  of  the  figure  in  the  middle  foreground, 
the  treatment  of  clouds  and  smoke,  and  of  the  rocks  in  the  foreground.  The 
decorative  elements  round  the  border  arc  close  to  those  on  the  1748  stove. 

27  B.,  pp.  21-22.  Li  documents  of  1752-4  he  is  also  referred  to  as  'verkmastare' 
(B.,  p.  28).  For  details  of  his  later  tragic  career  see  A.  Baeckstrom,  'En  livdomd 
Rorstrandsmastare.  En  bild  ur  det  svenska  riittsvasendcts  historia',  Ord  och  Bild 
(1938).  I  am  indebted  for  this  reference  to  Dr.  Carl  Hemmarck. 

28  B.,  pp.  28-29. 

29  Sec  H.  Seitz,  'Nordstjarnan,  Symbol  for  Fosterland  och  Snillc',  Fataburen  (1938), 
pp.  89-116.  The  complete  design  of  this  pattern  should,  of  course,  comprise  three 


crowns  alternating  w  ith  the  three  shells,  since  the  three  crowns  are  symbolic  of 
the  Swedish  realm.  The  complete  design  was  probably  connected  with  the  work 
of  Christian  Precht,  who  visited  Paris  1729-30  and  brought  back  with  him  the 
current  French  'style  regence'.  It  isillustrated.e.g.,  B., fig. 26. The  peculiar  version  of 
the  design  on  this  plate,  combined  with  the  presence,  on  the  reverse,  of  the  artist's 
full  signature,  suggests  that  this  was  a  pattern-plate  for  copying  in  the  factory. 
•10  Illustrated  B.,  fig.  36  (see  also  p.  102). 

31  A  vase  in  every  way  comparable,  decorated  in  polychrome  by  the  painter  'F'  is 
illustrated  B.,  PI.  Ill  (i  f.  p.  91,  where  the  mark  'F'  is  attributed  to  Anders  Fahlstrom 
— in  the  writer's  view,  without  good  reason). 

32  e.g.,  B.,  fig.  55  and  p.  105:  N.  M.  Kat.,  p.  30,  No.  34;  p.  31,  No.  36;  p.  51, 
No.  89;  p.  63,  No.  185  (dated  1765,  four  years  after  Erik  Fahlstrom  had  left  the 
factory). 

3»  111.,  B.,  PI.  IX  (cf.  pp.  92-93). 
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I .  Sketch  for  the  'Shield  of  Achilles', 
executed  for  Messrs.  Rundell  &  Bridge 
in  1818  (British  Museum).  2.  Sketch  from 
Signorelli's  'Battle  of  the  Nudes' 
(fresco  in  Orvieto  Cathedral),  drawn  by 
Flaxman  in  Italy  c.  1794  (V.  &  A. 
Museum).  3.  'Angels  Lamenting',  draw- 
ing, 9[  12J  ins.;  connected  with  the 
Dante  illustrations,  but  not  published.  4. 
'Two  Figures  Dancing',  or  perhaps 
'Paolo  and  Francesca',  another  Flaxman 
drawing  (Nos.  3  &  4:  University  College, 
London).  5.  Classical  figure,  a  sketch.  6. 
Caricatures,  an  unusual  sheet  of  sketches. 
7.  Sketches,  probably  made  for  the 
Homer  illustrations  (Nos.  5,  6  &  7: 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  Truro). 
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Reviving  Intere 

BY  DAVID  IRWIN 

AS  1959  is  the  bicentenary  year  of  the  founding  of  the  firm  of 
-Josiah  Wedgwood — for  whom  Flaxman  did  many  designs — 
it  is  an  appropriate  time  to  look  at  aspects  of  John  Flaxman's  art. 
He  was  famous  amongst  his  contemporaries  and  admired  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  was  until  recently  (in  this  century)  almost 
ignored. 

The  current  of  taste,  however,  is  changing.  Flaxman  is  included 
in  the  Romantic  Exhibition  at  the  Tate  Gallery;  and  an  exhibition 
of  his  work  was  held  last  year  in  Newcastle  (part  of  which  can 
now  be  seen  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum).  One  of  his 
monuments  is  even  available  as  a  picture-postcard:  a  detail,  of 
Nelson's  head,  from  the  fine  monument  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
In  his  own  day  Flaxman  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
English  artists,  and  his  engravings  were  famous  throughout 
Europe.  Writers  and  artists  as  diverse  as  Goethe,  Ingres  and  Blake 
liked  his  work,  and  a  critic  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
referred  to  Flaxman  as  the  'Fra  Angelico  of  sculpture'. 

This  description  epitomizes  the  gentleness  and  simplicity  that 
characterizes  so  much  of  Flaxman's  sculpture  and  drawings  (and 
which  the  nineteenth  century  also  saw  in  Fra  Angelico).  This 
simplicity  runs  throughout  Flaxman's  art,  writings  and  personal 
character;  it  is  akin  to  his  piousness.  Indeed,  when  Henry  Fuseli 
went  to  hear  his  first  lecture  as  Professor  of  Sculpture  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1S10,  he  said  he  was  going  to  'sermon  the 
first  by  the  Reverend  John  Flaxman'. 

Today  the  appeal  of  Flaxman's  art  is  rather  different.  We 
admire  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  drawings  with  eyes 
similar  to  those  that  admire  the  linear  arabesques  of  William 
Blake.  The  recent  Newcastle  exhibition  presented  some  of 
Flaxman's  drawings  to  a  wider  audience  than  the  collectors  and 
specialists  who  had  been  alone  in  knowing  them.  The  engravings 
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n  John  Flaxman 

made  in  the  1790's  from  his  drawings  for  Homer  and  Dante  are 
often  frozen  and  lifeless  in  comparison  with  the  originals.  In  spite 
of  the  alterations  of  the  engravers,  however,  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity and  pure  outline  drawing  are  often  still  evident.  This  style 
of  drawing  was  virtually  a  completely  new  one  at  the  time.  More 
than  one  painter  (Ingres  amongst  them)  drew  inspiration  from 
drawings  simplified  to  the  barest  essential  outline  without  any 
suggestion  of  modelling  at  all.  Rembrandt's  drawings  are  often 
purely  linear,  but  a  subtle  curve  or  thickening  of  the  ink  gently 
models  a  form  into  three  dimensions.  There  is  nothing  of  this  in 
Flaxman's  outlines.  They  are  pure  lines  with  no  desire  to  suggest 
plastic  illusion. 

What  inspired  Flaxman's  revolutionary  style?  The  answer  is  of 
interest,  since  it  demonstrates  the  unique  quality  of  Flaxman's 
art;  an  art  based  on  the  study  of  both  antique  and  Gothic  works. 
The  combination  was  unusual  in  the  late  eighteenth  century. 
Everybody  studied  the  sculpture  of  antiquity  (some  do  even 
nowadays  amidst  'action'  painting).  Antique  poses  can  be  found 
111  many  artists'  works.  Allan  Ramsay,  for  instance,  turned  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  in  1748  into  a  Scottish  chieftain  with  tartan 
costume.  So  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  Flaxman's  study  of 
antiquity.  What  is  unusual  is  the  overwhelming  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  studied  it,  and  in  particular  the  linear  figures  on  Greek 
vases.  Their  influence  is  particularly  evident  in  some  of  the  designs 
that  Flaxman  made  for  Wedgwood  pottery.  Even  some  of  the 
designs  on  sale  today  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  when 
Flaxman  was  among  the  artists  that  the  enterprising  Josiah 
employed. 

Flaxman's  other  enthusiasm  was  in  mediaeval  works  of  art. 
Both  Flaxman  and  William  Blake  had  an  admiration  in  the 
1780's  for  the  sculpture  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  few  of 
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Flaxman's  works  at  that  time,  such  as  some  of  the  figures  of  the 
Wedgwood  chessmen,  show  an  understanding  of  mediaeval 
forms  that  was  to  be  developed  later  (particularly  in  the  illustra- 
tions to  Dante  of  1792-1797).  These  chessmen  are  of  particular 
interest  because  they  show  an  aspect  of  Wedgwood's  output 
more  usually  associated  with  'Etruscan'  ware  and  copies  of  the 
Portland  Vase. 

The  Dante  illustrations  are  significant  in  this  connection, 
because  they  were  started  whilst  Flaxman  was  still  111  Italy,  from 
1787  to  1794.  His  mediaeval  interests,  stimulated  in  England, 
were  not  swamped  by  the  antiquities  of  Rome.  Indeed — and  this 
is  the  unique  aspect  of  Flaxman's  mediaeval  interests — whilst  in 
Italy  he  showed  a  keen  appreciation  of  Italian  Gothic  works  at  a 
time  when  they  were  generally  regarded  with  disfavour.  This 
remark  does  not  ignore  the  Gothic  Revival,  but  the  Revival  was 
essentially  English  in  its  origin  and  in  its  interests,  unconcerned 
with  Italian  'primitive'  artists.  Flaxman's  passionate  description 
of  the  Rucellai  Madonna  by  Duccio  and  other  Gothic  works, 
whilst  in  Italy,  are  not  only  more  enthusiastic  than,  but  also 
antedate  by  several  years,  the  first  history  of  Italian  painting  that 
seriously  considers  Dugento  and  Trecento  art  (published  in  1792). 
Back  in  England  Flaxman  continued  to  draw  inspiration  from 
Gothic  works;  twice  went  on  extensive  tours  in  England  to  look 
at  mediaeval  works,  in  1812  and  1813  (rather  like  the  water- 
colourists  in  the  1790's);  and  devoted  his  first  lecture  at  the 
Academy  to  English  Gothic  sculpture. 

Flaxman  blended  classical  inspiration  with  an  appreciation  of 
the  Gothic,  producing  a  style  at  once  individual  and  original. 
Flis  style  is  as  individii.il  as  the  same  combination  found  in  the 
drawings  of  William  Blake.  A  reviving  interest  in  Flaxman's  art 
is  most  welcome. 
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Venetian  Painting  in  t\ 

TH  E  ninth  in  the  great  series  of  biennial  exhibitions  organized 
by  the  commune  of  Venice,  and  held  this  summer  at  the 
Ca'  Pesaro,  was  devoted  to  the  least  known  period  in  the  whole 
history  of  Venetian  art — the  seventeenth  century.  Some  two 
hundred  and  thirty  paintings  and  a  hundred  drawings  were 
borrowed  from  public  and  private  collections  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  They  included  works  by  many  'stranieri'  from 
other  parts  of  Italy  and  from  northern  Europe  who  worked  in 
Venice  at  this  period:  not  only  Domenico  Fetti,  Johann  Liss, 
Bernardo  Strozzi  and  Sebastiano  Mazzoni,  who  made  an  import- 
ant contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Venetian  school,  but  also 
such  artists  as  Adam  Elsheimer,  Jean  Le  Clerc,  Jacques  Blanchard, 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  Mattia  Preti  and  Francesco  Solimena.  There 
was  also  a  sadly  damaged  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John  from 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Giglio,  attributed  partly  to  Rubens. 
The  exhibition  was  accompanied  by  a  fully  illustrated  catalogue 
compiled  by  Drs.  Pietro  Zampetti,  Giovanni  Mariacher  and 
G.  M.  Pilo  for  the  paintings,  and  Dr.  Terisio  Pignatti  for  the 
drawings. 

An  ardent  admirer  of  the  sciccnto,  Professor  Roberto  Longhi, 
has  remarked  that  'at  the  death  of  Tintoretto  Venetian  painting 
expired',  and  this  exhibition  sadly  confirmed  his  verdict.  The 
most  interesting  works  were  undoubtedly  those  by  foreigners: 
Fetti's  exquisitely  painted  cabinet  pieces,  ten  pictures  by  Liss 
which  show  his  gradual  alienation  from  his  northern  back- 
ground, Bernardo  Strozzi's  previously  unpublished  portrait  of 
a  young  Conte  de  Rabatta  (strongly  influenced  by  Van  Dyck), 
and  a  splendid  array  of  phantasmagoric  scenes  by  Sebastiano 
Mazzoni.  Among  the  paintings  by  Venetian  artists,  most  of 
whom  came  from  the  terra-firnia,  only  a  few  stood  out:  notably 
a  lovely  portrait  of  a  lady  attributed  to  Giulio  Carpioni  (though 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  mid-eighteenth  century  work),  a 
selection  of  boldly  painted  and  richly  coloured  works  by 
Francesco  Maffei,  Sebastiano  Bombelli's  swagger  portrait  of  a 
senator  and  the  pictures  illustrated  here.  But  if  the  exhibition 
failed  to  disinter  any  great  and  unjustly  neglected  master,  it  was 
of  great  interest  for  the  light  it  shed  on  a  murky  period.  The 
catalogue  (of  which  a  revised  version  is  to  appear)  will  interest 
all  collectors  and  students  of  seventeenth-century  painting. 
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^venteenth  Century 

1.  St.  Benedict  in  Glory,  signed  and  dated  by  Sebastiano  Mazzoni,  [649, 
397  x  7^5  cm-<  S-  Benedetto,  Venice.  One  of  a  pair  of  works  executed 
very  soon  after  Mazzoni's  first  arrival  in  Venice. 

2.  Psyche  Carried  to  the  Ravine,  by  Santc  Peranda,  119  224  cm., 
Palazzo  Ducale,  Mantua.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  scenes  from  the  story  of 
Psyche,  painted  for  the  Palazzo  Ducale  at  Mantua,  probably  in  1609.  The 
w  ork  is  strongly  influenced  by  Jacopo  Bassano. 

3.  Portrait  of  Erhard  Weigel,  signed  and  dated  by  Pietro  Muttoni, 
called  Pietro  della  Vecchia,  1649,  90  /  78  cm.  From  the  collection  of 
Walter  P.  Chrysler  Jr.,  New  York.  This  likeness  of  the  German  philo- 
sopher and  mathematician  reveals  the  artist's  seldom  used  talent  for 
portraiture. 

4.  Esau  and  Jacob,  by  Bernardo  Strozzi,  144  [88  cm.,  Viczzoli  Collec- 
tion, Genoa.  A  previously  unpublished  work  and  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  eighteen  paintings  ascribed  to  Strozzi  in  this  exhibition. 
It  is  painted  with  a  somewhat  lighter  palette  than  usual  for  Strozzi  and 
dates  from  the  last  years  of  his  career,  possibly  the  ifyo's. 

5.  Abraham  Dividing  the  World,  by  Antonio  Z  tnchi,  276  370  cm., 
S.  Maria  del  Giglio,  Venice.  Recent  restoration  has  revealed  the  rieli 
colours  of  this  work  which  was  probably  painted  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 
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6.  Portrait  of  Two  Gentlemen,  by  Vittorc  Ghislandi,  called  Fra' 
Galgario,  196  >  94  cm.  From  the  collection  of  Sig.  B.  Radici  Pcdroni, 
Bergamo.  This  portrait  probably  represents  the  Marchese  Giuseppe  Maria 
Rota  and  the  Captain  Brinzago  da  Lodi,  and  was  painted  after  Galgario 
returned  to  his  native  city  of  Bergamo  from  Venice. 

7.  II  Salvataggio  Miracoloso,  by  Girolamo  Forabosco,  S20  ■  350  cm. 
From  the  parish  church  of  Malaniocco.  The  authors  of  the  catalogue  claim 
that  this  vast  picture  is  'a  little  masterpiece  of  psychology  to  be  placed  halt 
way  between  Velazquez  and  Goya",  others  will  see  in  it  the  naive  charms  ot 
an  c.v  roto  painting  blown  up  to  a  gigantic  size. 
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THE  current  exhibition  of  sporting  paintings  at  Leggatt 
Brothers,  which  was  opened  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  K.G.,  P.C.,  G.C.V.O.  (and  remains  on  view  until  the 
23  rd  October),  is  a  very  special  occasion,  since  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  splendid  catalogue  and  of  the  entrance  money  will  be 
given  to  the  Olympic  Games  and  International  Equestrian  Fund. 
A  fund  such  as  this  is  essential  to  enable  Britain  to  send  a  team  to 
the  Olympic  Games  in  Rome  in  i960,  and  so  that  we  can  retain 
our  prestige  in  equestrian  events  created  by  the  brilliant  per- 
formance of  British  teams  in  the  last  Olympics  held  in  Stockholm 
in  1956. 

Here  is  an  exhibition  which  sets  an  exceptional  standard,  for 
the  paintings  on  show  arc  amongst  the  very  best  of  their  kind  and 
those  who  visit  the  Leggatt  Galleries  will  have  a  rare  opportunity 
of  studying  many  important  pictures  loaned  from  private 
collections. 

This  is  a  school  of  painting  which  has  always  thrived  in  Great 
Britain  because  of  its  wide  popularity  and  the  sustained  en- 
couragement of  its  powerful  patrons.  The  opportunity  of  seeing 
these  paintings  hung  together  in  continuity  is  of  special  value  to 
the  knowledgeable,  who  will  enjoy  the  unique  chance  of  gaining 
an  impression  of  this  typically  British  form  of  art  as  a  whole; 
representing  as  it  does  English  sporting  life  in  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 

Three  of  the  most  interesting  paintings  in  the  exhibition  are 
Marker  Neasham,  Aleppo,  and  the  Darky  Arabian — attributed  to 
A.  Van  Diepenbeck  who  was  born  as  early  as  1596.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  striking  pictures  is  very  similar  and  gives  a  most 
curious  effect.  The  huge  horses  in  the  foreground  take  up  nearly 
the  whole  canvas,  while  the  landscapes  stretch  away  below. 

Diepenbeck,  a  Flemish  artist,  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens  and  was 
employed  by  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  paint 
his  horses  and  the  illustrations  for  his  book,  A  New  Way  to  Dress 
Horses.  One  of  the  earliest  painters  of  horses  in  England,  Diepen- 
beck worked  at  Welbeck  for  the  Duke.  His  work  was  known  to 
Wootton  and  Stubbs  who  worked  there  after  him  and  it  is 
thought  that  both  these  artists  were  influenced  by  his  style. 
Certainly,  the  roundness  of  modelling  seen  in  Stubbs'  work  may 
well  have  been  derived  from  the  paintings  by  Diepenbeck  which 
Stubbs  saw  around  him  at  Welbeck. 

Those  interested  in  breeding  will  particularly  enjoy  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Darley  Arabian  who  was  originally 
brought  over  from  Aleppo,  and  was  the  sire  of  Almanzor,  Cupid, 
Brisk,  and  Da?dalus.  This  was  previously  attributed  to  Wootton 
by  Shaw  Sparrow,  but  the  composition  of  the  painting  has  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  other  works  by  Diepenbeck.  The 
stud-book  shows  that  the  celebrated  Darley  Arabian,  together 
with  the  Byerley  Turk,  the  Alcock  Arabian  and  the  Godolphin 
Barb  are  among  the  ancestors  of  all  our  thoroughbreds,  and  the 
names  of  these  great  stallions  are  repeated  innumerable  times  in 
their  pedigrees. 

John  Wootton  is  represented  by  a  fine  painting  loaned  by 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  showing  the  5th  Duke  on  his 
favourite  pony.  Amongst  the  paintings  by  Stubbs  is  the  virile 
Leopards  at  Play  and  the  work  of  Henry  Aiken  Senior  is  well 
represented  by  two  racing  pictures  The  Start  and  The  Finish  of 
the  Derby  1846,  and  by  several  typical  pictures  of  hunting.  The 
excellent  collection  of  J.  F.  Herring  Senior  includes  an  interesting 
self-portrait,  and  the  exceptional  and  unique  picture  The  Grand- 
stand at  Ascot  1839.  This  records  the  young  Queen  Victoria's 
presence  on  one  of  the  few  occasions  of  her  appearance  at  an 
Ascot  meeting. 

There  are  two  paintings  by  John  Ferncley :  The  Sketch  for  the 
Belvoir  Hunt  and  The  Meet  of  the  Quorn  Hunt.  The  latter  has  been 


Stud-Books  and 
Sporting  Artists 

BY  PRUDENCE  SUMMER  HAYES 

generously  loaned  by  Major  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Macdonald- 
Buchanan  from  their  famous  collection  of  sporting  pictures  at 
Cottesbrooke  Hall. 

John  Fcrneley  was  the  Leicestershire  artist  who  lived  and 
worked  for  so  long  at  Melton  Mowbray.  The  son  of  a  wheel- 
wright, he  was  first  apprenticed  to  his  father's  trade,  and  those 
who  know  where  to  look  can  see  the  early  hunting  scenes  he 
painted  on  the  foreboards  of  the  farm  wagons:  paintings  which 
so  impressed  the  Duke  of  Rutland  when  he  saw  them  that  he 
helped  the  young  wheelwright  to  become  apprenticed  to  Ben 
Marshall.  The  latter  is  represented  by  the  unusually  attractive 
picture  Two  Horses  with  a  Dog  on  Newmarket  Heath  loaned  by 
the  Hon.  Rodney  Berry  and  Anti-Gallican  with  trainer  and 
jockey,  loaned  by  Colonel  Clifton-Brown. 

One  of  the  large  pictures  on  view  is  that  splendid  painting  by 
James  Ward,  R.A.,  of  Ralph  John  Lambton  on  his  favourite 
hunter  Undertaker  calling  hounds  out  of  cover.  It  has  been  lent  by 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  has  so  many 
excellent  Wards  in  his  collection  both  at  Syon  House  and  at 
Alnwick  Castle,  and  whose  ancestors  were  such  good  patrons 
of  Ward.  This  painting  is  one  of  the  finest  English  hunting  sc  enes 
and  appeals  both  to  artist  and  sportsman.  It  shows  that  well- 
known  character  Ralph  Lambton,  uncle  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Durham, 
on  his  hunter  with  hounds  and  Pcnshaw  Hill  in  the  background. 
It  is  imbued  with  tremendous  vitality  and  vigour  and  the  drawing 
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1.  A.  Van  Diepenbeck.  'Aleppo',  95      112  in. 

A  Flemish  artist,  Diepenbeck  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens 
and  was  employed  by  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  to  paint  his  horses. 

2.  Benjamin  Marshall,  R.A.  'Anti-Gallican', 

40      50  in.  Colonel  Clifton-Brown  Collection. 

3.  James  Ward,  R.A.  'Ralph  John  Lambton  on  his 
hunter  "Undertaker"  calling  hounds  out  of  cover', 
54  X  84  in.  Duke  of  Northumberland  Collection. 

4.  J.  F.  Herring.  'The  Grandstand  at  Ascot,  1839', 
20      30  in.  The  Hon.  Rodney  Berry  Collection. 


of  both  hounds  and  horses  is  superb.  From  the  hunting  aspect 
this  picture  has  many  points  of  interest.  Ralph  Lambton,  the 
first  Master  of  the  Durham  County  Hunt,  made  this  pack 
famous.  From  1804  he  hunted  the  Sedgefield  Country  which 
had  every  variety  of  soil  and  fence.  Only  the  finest  hunters  and 
strongest  hounds  were  suitable.  The  hounds  were  said  to  have 
long  pedigrees  and  many  of  them  were  descended  from  Meynell's 
celebrated  kennel  and  were  distinguished  for  their  speed,  con- 
formation, and  hunting  qualities.  A  key  to  the  picture  gives  the 
name  of  that  celebrated  huntsman  James  Shelley  and  the  names 
of  all  the  hounds. 

Ward  appears  from  his  diary  to  have  taken  about  three  months 
to  complete  this  vast  painting.  The  first  reference  comes  on  8th 
July,  1819:  'yesterday  engaged  with  Mr.  Lambton  to  go  to 
Newcastle  by  the  end  of  September'  he  writes.  He  seems  to  have 
got  down  to  work  on  it,  however,  only  at  the  beginning  of  1820, 
the  year  the  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  From 
then  until  March  there  are  a  number  of  entries.  A  gap  occurs 
from  the  end  of  February  until  10th  March  when  Ward  suddenly 
seems  to  have  realised  that  things  were  not  going  fast  enough. 
'How  time  flies',  he  records,  'the  last  period  working  on  the 
Foxhunt'.  The  final  entry  comes  on  11th  March:  'Work  on  the 
Foxhunt.  Write  to  Mr.  Lambton'. 

Now,  as  one  looks  at  this  great  canvas,  one  cannot  help 
regretting  that  Ward  did  not  give  us  many  more  such  splendid 
hunting  scenes.  He  was  admirably  equipped  for  such  work.  He 
had  studied  horses  all  his  life  and  was  thoroughly  at  home  on  the 
hunting  field.  Hut  like  so  many  other  artists  he  seems  to  have 
failed  to  recognise  where  his  greatest  talents  lay  and  too  much  of 
his  time  was  spent  on  other  work,  which,  though  interesting  in 
itself,  did  not  always  advance  his  reputation. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  picture  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  art  student  is  the  picture  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  of  Queen 
Victoria  escorted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  reviewing  the 
Lifeguards  at  Windsor,  for  it  is  on  less  well-known  pictures  of 
this  kind  and  on  his  landscape  studies  that  the  new  appreciation 
of  Landseer  as  one  <  >fth  e  great  British  painters  is  based. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

Restoration  of  the  Residenz  at  Munich  :  Miniature  at  Sotheby's  : 

Mr.  Villicrs  David  as  Painter 


T~]  E  W  of  those  who  visited  Munich  at  the 
J.  end  of  the  last  war  and  saw  the  pile  of  rubble 
to  which  the  Residenz  had  been  reduced  can 
have  dreamed  that  one  day  it  would  rise  phoenix- 
like from  the  ashes.  It  was  generally  realised 
that  the  pictures,  tapestries,  furniture,  the 
precious  Wittelsbach  treasure  (described  on 
pages  79-85  of  this  issue)  and  the  collection  of 
porcelain,  had  been  hidden  away  before  the 
building  was  bombed.  But  the  solemn  Anti- 
quarian! and  the  gay  Rciclic  Zinnncr  were  written 
off  as  war  casualties.  Indeed  lamentations  for 
their  destruction  have  appeared  in  more  than 
one  book  ot  reference.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  Antiquarium  was  found  capable  of  restora- 
tion, while  the  magnificent  carved  woodwork 
of  the  Reichc  Zimmcr  and  the  lovely  court 
theatre  had  been  preserved  in  a  place  of  safety. 
Now,  the  Residenzmuseum  has  been  rebuilt 
and  the  interior  decorations  of  most  of  the  state 
apartments  have  been  re-installed. 

That  there  should  have  been  some  losses  was 
inevitable.  The  stucco  ceilings  to  the  Rciclic 
Zimmcr,  for  example,  could  not  be  removed 
from  the  building  before  the  bombs  fell,  nor 
could  they  be  rescued  after  the  disaster.  Yet 
they  have  been  copied  with  such  skill  as  to 
deceive  any  but  the  closest  scrutiny.  Those  who 
knew  it  before  the  war  will  marvel  at  the 
fidelity  of  the  restoration. 

Princely  Collections 

The  Munich  Residenz  consists  of  a  group  of 
buildings  constructed  at  various  periods  between 
the  late  sixteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 
Its  principal  facade,  on  the  Rcsidcnzstrasse,  is  a 
notable  example  of  early  seventeenth-century 
German  architecture — a  very  long  range 
accented  by  two  large  portals  decorated  with 
sculpture.  The  surface  of  this  facade  has  been 
painted  with  trontpe  Voeil  pilasters,  masonry, 
window  surrounds  and  pediments.  The  facade 
on  Max-Joseph  Platz  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Pitti 
Palace  at  Florence  and  was  built  in  the  1830's. 
Behind  these  facades  there  are  a  number  of 
courtyards  in  the  most  notable  of  which  (the 
Grottcnhof)  stands  H.  Gerhardt's  fine  mannerist 
Perseus  fountain  which  somewhat  disturbingly 
spurts  water  from  the  Medusa's  severed  head 
and  torso.  But  fascinating  as  the  exterior  is,  the 
chief  glories  of  the  Residenz  are,  of  course,  its 
state  apartments  and  the  princely  collections 
displayed  indoors. 

The  collections  housed  in  the  Residenz  include 
the  Wittelsbach  Treasure  described  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  There  is  also  the  scarcely  less  magnifi- 
cent display  of  objects  from  the  Royal  Chapel — 
gaudy  reliquaries,  richly  embroidered  vestments, 
pearl-studded  mitres  and  fantastic  rococo  croziers 
which  only  Ignaz  Giinther's  carved  saints  arc 


Self-portrait  by  Sophonisba  Anguisciola,  a 
miniature,  c.  1558,  to  be  sold  at  Sotheby's  on 
November  9th.  See  'Mystery  of  a  Roundel'. 

fit  to  carry.  Seven  rooms  are  given  up  to  the  very 
rich  collection  of  porcelain  which  includes  many 
of  the  most  notable  products  of  the  Nymphcn- 
burg,  Meissen,  Frankcnthal  and  other  German 
factories  besides  some  excellent  pieces  of  Vienna, 


The  Ahnengalerie  in  the  Residenz,  Munich, 
designed  by  Joseph  EfTher  in  the  1720's. 


Sevres  and  Wedgwood.  The  state  rooms  con- 
tain some  fine  French  and  Flemish  tapestries  and 
several  capital  examples  of  French  eighteenth- 
century  furniture. 

Earliest  of  the  recently  restored  rooms  in  the 
Residenz  is  the  Antiquarian! ,  a  long  valuted  gallery 
built  by  a  Mantuan  architect,  Jacopo  Strada,  for 
the  Grand  Duke  Albrecht  V  of  Bavaria  between 
1569  and  1 571  to  show  off  a  large  collection  of 
antique  Roman  busts.  The  greater  part  of  the 
ceiling  of  this  gallery  was  destroyed  in  1944,  but 
the  painted  grotesque  decorations  have  been 
excellently  copied.  Although  it  may  appear 
somewhat  heavy  and  pompous,  this  gallery  is  a 
notable  expression  of  German  High  Renaissance. 

The  apartments  for  which  the  Residenz  is  most 
famous  are  in  the  Rococo  style  of  which  the 
Ahnengalerie,  or  gallery  of  ancestors,  on  the 
ground  floor,  is  a  good,  though  relatively  early, 
specimen.  The  white  walls  of  this  long  room  are 
decorated  with  myriad  scrolls,  cornucopia,  of 
fruit,  lions,  eagles,  allegorical  figures,  bouquets 
of  flowers  and  sprigs  of  foliage  in  gilded  wood, 
amid  which  are  set  the  portraits  (some  imaginary) 
ot  the  rulers  of  Bavaria  and  their  consorts.  The 
ceiling  is  decorated  with  elegant  stucco  work  by 
Zimmerman.  Much  of  this  ceiling  was  destroyed 
but  the  stucco  has  been  most  skilfully  copied  as 
have  also  the  inset  paintings.  This  room  was 
designed  by  the  court  architect,  Joseph  Effner, 
in  the  late  1720's  and  is  characteristic  of  his  style, 
which  hovered  between  late  baroque  and  rococo. 

Vitrines  of  Porcelain 

Leading  out  of  the  Ahnengalerie  is  the  porce- 
lain room  designed  by  the  Walloon  architect 
Francois  Cuvillics  between  1731  and  1733.  Here 
there  is  nothing  tentative  about  the  rococo 
decorations  which  corruscatc  around  the  walls 
and  over  the  ceiling  in  a  series  of  fantastic  curves. 
The  walls  of  the  room  are  composed  of  vitrines 
originally  intended  for  the  display  of  regal 
insignia  but  now  devoted  to  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  Chinese  porcelain.  Mirrors 
reflect  the  glittering  colours  of  the  vases  and 
plates,  giving  a  still  greater  sense  of  movement 
to  the  whole  room.  Zimmerman's  exquisite 
stucco  scrolls,  busts,  fountains,  putti,  birds  and 
flowers  on  the  ceiling  happily  survived  the  war. 
More  ot  Cuvillics's  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Rciclic  Zimmcr,  or  state  apartments  on  the  upper 
floor.  Not  all  of  these  have  yet  been  restored, 
but  the  visitor  can  now  see  the  state  bedroom, 
the  mirror  room  and  the  cabinet  ot  miniatures. 
The  exquisite  boiseries  with  which  these  rooms 
are  lined  have  been  preserved  intact  and  are 
among  the  most  delightful  expressions  ot  South 
German  rococo  decoration.  The  equally  lovely 
stucco  ceilings  were  destroyed,  but  they  have 
been    replaced  by  careful   modern  copies.  In 
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another  part  of  the  building  is  Cuvillies's  incom- 
parable Residenz  Theatre  (1751-3)  which  has 
been  rebuilt  and  even  restored  to  use  for  operas 
and  ballets.  After  all  this  gay  elegance  the  early 
nineteenth  century  Niebelungenscile  decorated 
with  vast  proto-Wagnerian  pictures  by  fulius 
Schnorr  and  others,  seem  somewhat  forbidding. 
They,  too,  deserve  attention,  if  only  as  period 
pieces.  As  a  whole,  the  Munich  Residenz  presents 
a  vivid  picture  of  German  princely  taste  from  the 
late  sixteenth  to  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
besides  including  some  of  the  greatest  master- 
pieces ot  rococo  decoration  in  all  Europe.  I 
warmly  congratulate  the  authorities  concerned 
on  the  admirable  care  and  tact  with  which  it  lias 
been  brought  back  to  life. 

Mystery  of  a  Roundel 

SOPHONISBA  Anguisciola  (1 528-1625)  is 
known  to  scholars  as  a  highly  competent  painter, 
whom  the  young  Van  Dyck  is  known  to  have 
visited  when  she  was  in  her  late  nineties.  He 
recorded  that  he  learned  more  from  his  conver- 
sations with  her  than  he  had  in  the  studios  of 
many  great  painters.  Examples  of  Sophonisba 
Anguisciola's  work  are  comparatively  rare  and 
seldom  appear  in  the  auction  room.  An  interest- 
ing but  somewhat  puzzling  example  of  one  of 
her  self-portraits,  however,  will  be  sold  at 
Sotheby's  on  November  9th,  and  is  illustrated 
on  the  facing  page. 

A  miniature  in  nils,  of  date  c.  155X,  and  at  one 
time  in  the  H.  Danby  Seymour  Collection,  the 
artist  has  here  chosen  to  depict  herself  holding  a 
large  roundel,  the  precise  meaning  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  mono- 
gram in  the  centre,  apparently  composed  of  the 
letters  ERYZMCK,  is  encircled  by  the  inscrip- 
tion: SOPHONISBA  ANGUSSOLA  VIRG(O) 
IPSIUS  MANU  EX  SPECULO  DEPICT  A 
CREMONAE,  the  whole  being  set  against  a 
translucent  green  background.  The  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  possess  a  somewhat  similar 
self-portrait  in  which  a  roundel  bearing  the 
identical  monogram  also  appears. 

Several  other  self-portraits  of  Sophonisba 
exist  in  England.  At  Althorp,  in  the  Earl  Spencer 
Collection,  there  is  an  impressive  half-length  in 
which  she  appears  at  the  clavichord  witli  an 
elderly  serving  maid  .11  the  background.  This 
picture  was  originally  purchased  by  Sarah,  I  )uch- 
ess  of  Marlborough  for  £700,  a  large  sum  in 
those  days,  and  an  indication  of  the  importance 
attached  to  Sophonisba  Anguisciola's  work  at 
the  period.  Simon  Earl  Harcourt  was  another 


(Left).  'The  Courtship'.  (Right).  'The  Seduc- 
tion'. Two  paintings  by  Villiers  David  now  on 
exhibition  at  the  Wildenstein  Gallery,  London. 

distinguished  English  collector  who  purchased  a 
selt-portrait  of  this  artist,  but  in  1757  he  only 
had  to  pay  £10  for  it  in  Italy.  It  is,  however,  a 
work  of  very  high  quality:  and  when,  in  1797, 
Horace  Walpole  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  drew 
up  a  catalogue  ot  pictures  at  Nuneham,  it  was 
described  as  '  a  most  lively  and  highly  finished 
head  of  the  painter  by  herself — extremely  rare 
and  not  to  be  surpassed'.  Other  self-portraits 
known  or  recorded  include  the  small  circular 
panel  from  the  Ashburnham  Collection  (sold  at 
Sotheby's  in  1953),  and  examples  in  the  Ufhzi, 
the  Poldo  Pezzoli  Collection,  Milan,  and  in 
Rome,  Naples  and  Siena.  Cardinal  Alessandro 
d'Este  presented  another  to  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  II  and  this  went  to  the  Hot  Museum, 
Vienna,  while  Vasari  records  seeing  the  selt- 
portrait  which  the  artist  presented  to  her  rela- 
tive, Pope  Julius  III,  in  the  garde-robe  of  Car- 
dinal del  Monte. 

Waddesdon  Traditions 

MR.  F.  J.  15.  WATSON  requests  me  to  give  space 
to  the  undermentioned.  This  has  reference  to 
his  article  on  Waddesdon  which  appeared  in 
the  June,  1959,  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  and  is 
further  to  the  'Waddesdon  Corrigenda'  which 
was  published  in  the  September  issue. 

'The  pedigree  ot  the  Rothschild  family  is  one 
of  extreme  complexity  owing  to  constant 
intermarriages  within  the  family.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  usual  reference  books. 
According  to  the  standard  (but  not  'official') 
family  tree  of  the  English  Rothschilds,  published 
by  Mr.  Cecil  Roth,  (The  Magnificent  Rothschilds, 
1939.  P-  32)  the  late  Mr.  James  de  Rothschild 
was  a  second  (or  'distant')  cousin  of  Miss  Alice 
de  Rothschild.  This  is  apparently  correct.  What 
Roth  does  not  record  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  James 
de  Rothschild  was  also  descended  on  his  mother's 
side  from  Miss  Alice  de  Rothschild's  sister 
Mathilde;  for  as  Lord  Rothschild  has  kindly 
pointed  out  to  me,  the  Baronesse  Edmond  de 
Rothschild  was  the  latter's  daughter.  I  deeply 
regret  any  distress  that  my  lack  of  familiarity 
with  Mr.  de  Rothschild's  ancestry  may  have 
caused  to  his  fimily. 


As  fine  as  Fabergc;  a  contemporary  gold  snuff- 
box. See  'An  Original  Work  of  Art'. 


'The  Guerin  portrait.  When  this  was  exhibited 
in  Paris  in  1859  it  was  described  as  representing 
Mine,  de  Pompadour  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul. 
It  can  hardly  represent  Marigny  who  was 
notoriously  short  and  tat,  but  in  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century  a  somewhat  romantic  attitude 
was  taken  towards  the  iconography  of  such 
paintings.  Comparison  with  the  authentic 
portrait  of  Mine,  de  Pompadour  with  her  daugh- 
ter Alexandrine  d'Etoilles,  by  Guerin  (once,  like 
the  present  portrait,  in  the  collection  of  Baron 
Edmond  de  Rothschild)  throws  considerable 
doubt  on  whether  Mme.  de  Pompadour  is 
represented  in  the  Waddesdon  painting  at  all. 
In  the  caption  of  an  illustration,  however,  it 
seemed  wiser  to  retain  the  oldest  known  title  of 
the  work. 

'T/ie  Gardner  Portrait.  There  is  no  accessible 
evidence  known  to  suggest  that  the  Gardner 
portrait  represents  the  wife  of  the  Bishop  of 
Kerry  (which  of  them?). 

'Documents  about  the  works  of  art  at  Waddes- 
don Manor  are  notably  absent,  though  a  con- 
siderably tangled  body  of  more  or  less  unreliable 
verbal  tradition  clings  around  a  number  ot  them, 
some  accurate,  others  much  less  so.  These  tradi- 
tions need  to  be  disentangled  (as  far  as  it  is 
possible)  by  those  competent  to  do  so.  The 
collection  is  not  just  another  of  those  'contents 
of  a  country  house'  such  as  have  hitherto  passed 
under  the  sheltering  wing  of  the  National  Trust. 
It  is  a  collection  of  international  importance 
comparable,  say,  with  the  Dulwich  Gallery  or 
even  the  Wallace  Collection,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  National  Trust  is  preparing  to 
issue  the  type  of  scholarly  catalogues  that  it  is 
customary  to  publish  about  such  collections. 
Small,  'popular'  guide-books  have  their  place, 
but  it  is  an  ancillary  one.  They  arc  no  substitute 
for  catalogues.  Lord  Rothschild's  Corrigenda 
raises  in  a  small  way  the  sort  of  issue  which 
needs  resolving.  He  speaks  of  fifteen  Savonnerie 
carpets  and  screens.  The  current  guide  on  sale  at 
Waddesdon  Manor  mentions  twelve  such  car- 
pets and  two  screens.  How  many  in  tact  are 
there?  It  is  only  when  catalogues  drawn  up  on 
the  scholarly  basis  that  Lord  Rothschild  postu- 
lates are  issued  that  such  questions  will  be  an- 
swered and  justice  will  be  done  to  the  late  Mr. 
|ames  de  Rothschild's  munificence.' 

An  Original  Work  of  Art 

["HOSE  who  have  now  taken  the  place  of  the 
traditional  English  patron  of  the  arts,  and  com- 
mission contemporary  works  ot  art,  deserve  the 
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highest  praise.  One  of  these  is  Mr.  K.  W. 
Woollcombe-Boyce.  He  not  only  possesses  one 
of  the  most  important  collections  of  the  works 
of  Faberge  in  Britain  but  has  recently  commis- 
sioned the  fine  gold  snuff-box  here  illustrated. 
This  has  been  passed  and  approved  as  an  original 
work  of  art  by  a  panel  set  up  by  the  Crafts 
Centre,  and  was  accordingly  exempted  from 
Purchase  Tax. 

Mr.  Woollcombe-Boyce  conceived  the  idea 
ot  having  some  object  made  in  England,  the 
workmanship  of  which  would  rank  as  fine  as  that 
of  Faberge.  In  consultation  with  Messrs.  Wartski 
ol  Regent  Street,  London,  he  commissioned  this 
iS-ct.  three-colour-gold  box  (3^  x  2J  x  |  in. 
deep).  The  top  and  the  bottom  have  a  guiUoche 
pattern,  the  sides  are  engine-turned.  It  was 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Callam,  a  director  of 
Messrs.  Wartski;  the  gold  craftsmanship  was 
executed  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Richards;  and  the 
particularly  fine  enamelling,  incorporating  the 
crest  and  coat  of  arms  of  the  owner,  was  the  work 
of  Mr.  L.  Kempson.  The  hinge,  as  in  the  manner 
ot  Faberge's  best  work,  is  invisible  when  the 
box  is  closed. 

Mr.  David  and  Anna 

'EDUCATION  is  not  collecting  facts  or  "going 
places."  It  is  not  to  be  gained  from  study  or 
industry.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  school  or 
university.  Education  is  using  every  means  and 
taking  every  personal  risk  to  discover  for  your- 
self what  you  can  do  best — and  always  use  a 
spoon  for  rice.'  These  are  a  few  from  a  delightful 
collection  of  aphorisms  composed  by  Mr. 
Villiers  David  under  the  title  of  Advice  to  my 
Godchildren. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  Mr.  David,  he 
is  all  that  a  true  connoisseur  should  be.  His 
London  home  is  notable  for  its  walls  hung  with 
Old  Master  Drawings  that  include  works  by 
Ingres,  Tiepolo  and  Rembrandt.  All  are  per- 
fectly balanced  and  live  in  singular  harmony 
with  works  by  contemporary  masters.  Add  to 


these  small  pieces  of  French  furniture,  English 
Regency  pieces,  eighteenth-century  silver-gilt, 
small  objets  de  vertue,  and  leading  examples  of 
the  work  of  Japanese  masters  like  Hokusai, 
and  the  scene  is  complete.  I  should  add  that  in 
Mr.  David's  absence  his  collections  are  adminis- 
tered by  Anna,  his  Siamese  cat,  who  has  been 
mistress  of  his  home  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Those  who  would  wish  to  know  Mr.  Villiers 
David  better  should  now  go  to  the  Wildenstein 
Gallery  in  Bond  Street.  Here  they  can  see  him 
not  in  the  role  in  which  many  of  us  know  him — 
as  an  adept  lawyer,  poet,  author,  world  traveller 
— but  as  a  painter  of  some  skill.  Here  is  an  artist 
who  likes  the  macabre,  whose  emotions  are  not 
especially  stirred  by  landscapes,  who  is  alergic  to 
Cezanne,  and  who,  when  it  moves  him,  will 
seek  out  painterly  beauty  in  London  at  5  a.m. — 
to  him  life  is  enthralling,  an  enormous,  exciting 
mystery. 

Old  Masters  and  Mr.  Koetser 

MR.  LEONARD  KOETSER  has  made,  and 
continues  to  make,  an  astonishing  contribution  to 
life  in  the  art  world  of  London,  now  indisput- 
ably the  centre  of  international  fine  art  trading. 
His  is  a  life  of  ceaseless  activity  in  the  search  for, 
acquisition,  restoration,  and  sale  of  Old  Master 
paintings  of  the  highest  quality  and  importance. 

Indeed,  almost  every  public  move  which  Mr. 
Koetser  makes  in  the  world  of  pictures  is  dili- 
gently studied  and,  if  possible,  widely  publicised. 
This  is  just  as  good  for  Mr.  Koetser  as  it  is  for 
London.  He  also  deserves  the  highest  approba- 
tion for  guarding  one  of  the  best  kept  secrets  in 
the  London  art  world  for  many  years :  the  name 
ot  the  London  collector  for  whom  he  acted  in 
the  purchase  this  year  of  the  splendid  Rubens, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

All  serious  collectors  will  now  welcome  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  Koetser  is  holding  a 
second  exhibition  this  year  of  Old  Master 
paintings.  This  opens  at  his  13,  Duke  Street, 
London,    gallery    on    November    2nd.  The 


The  O'Hana  Galleries,  whose  exhibi- 
tions at  Carlos  Place,  London,  are  always 
attractive  for  their  variety  of  Impres- 
sionist and  later  Schools,  are  holding  a 
comprehensive  exhibition  of  contem- 
porary Spanish  art,  and  we  can  study  the 
works  of  several  comparatively  young 
but  well-known  artists,  notably  J.  J. 
Tharrats.  With  eleven  one-man  shows 
to  his  credit,  he  has  achieved  an  inter- 
national reputation.  Among  other  Span- 
ish artists  represented  in  this  exhibition 
are  Sanjuan  Bernard,  Miguel  Ibarz, 
Ramon  Llovet,  Jaime,  Muxart,  Juan 
Villa,  Casas,  Francisco  Todo  Garcia,  and 
Riera-Rojas,  whose  Tarero  is  seen  at  left. 


quality  of  the  works  offered  will  be  apparent 
from  the  reproductions  of  some  of  them  in  the 
next  issue.  The  splendid  Frans  Post  on  the  cover, 
for  example,  is  a  great  piece  of  Brazilian  land- 
scape painting. 

In  other  paintings,  Post,  who  enjoyed  the 
special  patronage  of  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau- 
Siegen  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  has  shown 
the  same  church  from  closer  viewpoints  -but 
identical  to  the  one  in  Mr.  Koetser's  picture. 
This,  according  to  H.  E.  J.  de  Sousa-Leao, 
Brazilian  Ambassador  to  the  Hague  (whose 
opinion  we  are  permitted  to  quote),  dates  from 
the  artist's  second  period  (c.  1650). 

Avant-garde  in  Germany 

THE  current  exhibition  at  Marlborough  Fine 
Art,  in  Old  Bond  Street,  is  entitled  'Avant- 
garde  in  Germany  1905-1920',  and  is  of  im- 
portant historical  interest.  All  the  paintings  are 
by  artists  of  international  reputation.  There  is  a 
group  of  the  Blaue  Reiters,  which  includes 
paintings  by  Kandinski,  Marc,  Macke,  Klee; 
paintings  from  the  Bruecke  group,  including 
Kirchner,  Heckel,  Schmidt  Rotluff;  others  by 
Chagall  and  Feininger,  who  did  not  belong  to 
any  such  group;  some  portraits  and  landscapes 
by  Kokoschka,  and  many  others.  It  is  an  ex- 
hibition that  has  never  been  attempted  before. 
The  paintings  come  from  private  collections  in 
Germany,  and  the  exhibition  is  in  aid  of  World 
Refugee  Year. 

The  Pratt  Family:  99  Years 

IT  does  credit  to  the  good  name  enjoyed  by 
members  of  the  British  antique  trade  that  there 
is  at  least  one  family  which  has  been  engaged  in 
the  tine  art  trade  for  99  years,  and  is  still  in  active 
business.  I  refer  to  the  house,  originally  founded 
by  Mr.  Caleb  Pratt,  known  as  Pratt  &  Son.  He 
established  himself  in  that  delightful  row  of 
shops  in  London's  Brompton  Road,  near 
Harrods,  in  1904. 

I  )ue  to  the  replanning  of  that  particular  part 
of  the  Brompton  Road,  and  as  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  premises  large  enough  to  accommodate 
both  partners,  the  firm  of  Pratt  &  Son  has 
divided:  Mr.  Stanley  Pratt  is  now  trading  as 
Messrs.  Stanley  J.  Pratt  at  27  Mount  Street,  Lon- 
don (Tel. :  GROsvcnor  1 747) ;  and  Mr.  Harold 
Pratt,  as  Messrs.  Pratt  &  Burgess,  Ltd.,  at  7 
Old  Brompton  Road,  London.  Mr.  C.  J.  Pratt, 
a  relative,  of  186  Brompton  Road,  is  not  affected 
by  the  rebuilding  work  shortly  to  take  place. 

At  Mount  Street,  Mr.  Stanley  Pratt  will  con- 
tinue to  specialise  in  English  Georgian  furniture, 
fine  chimneypieces  and  Chinese  eighteenth- 
century  wallpapers.  At  the  present  time  Mr. 
Pratt  has  a  number  of  panels  of  Chinese  wall- 
papers depicting  'industrial'  pursuits,  such  as 
silkmaking  and  rice  growing,  which  will  be 
found  of  unusual  interest  to  the  discerning 
collector.  One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  ot  the 
attractive  new  premises  in  Mount  Street  is  that 
they  appear  to  be  larger  than  the  old  ones  at 
Brompton  Road.  Certainly  they  are  lighter,  and 
objects  of  art  can  be  seen  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 
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HARRY  HALL.  HUNCERFORD,  WITH JOCKEY  UP  AND  OWNER.  CANVAS,  27  J      35!  INCHES, 
SIGNED  AND  DATED  1856.  ( COLLECTIONS :  CHARLES  H.  THIERIOT  (SEE  THIERIOT  CATA- 
LOGUE NO.  22),  NEW  YORK;  CAPTAIN  BOYD;  FRANK  KNIGHT  STURGIS. 

///  the  possession  of  the  Leger  Galleries,  13  Old  Bond  Street,  Loudon  W.i. 


The  following  further  pictures  of  racehorses  by  Harry  Hall,  who  lived  in  Newmarket  for  nearly  forty  years, 
can  also  now  be  seen  at  the  Leger  Galleries:  'Newport  with  Jockey  up',  signed  and  dated  1 853,  23  X  30  in. 
(C.  H.  Pittaway  Collection) ;  'Cossack',  signed  and  inscribed  ami  dated  'Cossack  Newmarket  1 847', 
28  X  36  in.;  'Plenipotentiary' ,  winner  of  the  Derby  in  1834,  25  X  30  in.  (Lord  Lonsdale  and  Balston 
Collections);  'Racehorse',  2.l\  X  K)\  '»•,'  'Racehorse  with  Jockey  and  ('.room',  signed,  22. 1  <  29  in.; 
'Knight  of  the  Carter  with  Groom  and  Cat',  signed  and  dated  1869,  23  X  30  in. 


CHARLES  FRANCOIS  DAUBIGNY.  PLAGE  DE  I  ILLERl  1LLE,  1875.  PANEL,  15  x  25!  INCHES. 

One  oj  between  forty  and  fifty  paintings  in  the  Daubigny  Exhibition  at  the  Hazlitt  Gallery  (4,  Ryder  Street, 
St.  James's,  London,  SIV.i)  opening  in  late  October  and  continuing  until  November  2  1  st. 


The  Hazlitt  Gallery  is  to  be  congratulated  on  staging  this  important  exhibition,  for  a  number  of  reasons:  there 
has  not  been  any  form  of  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Daubigny  since  that  held  at  the  Goupil  Gallery  in  1890;  be- 
cause of  the  marked  revival  of  interest  by  collectors  and  critics  in  the  Barbizon  School  as  a  whole;  and  because  of 
the  widespread  realisation  that  the  School  generally  and  Daubigny  in  particular  played  a  significant  part  in  the 
development  of  the  Impressionists.  This  influence  will  also  be  particularly  apparent  in  an  exhibition  which  the 
Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain  is  now  arranging,  and  which  will  be  held  in  Wales  next  year. 

This  timely  and  exceedingly  well-chosen  exhibition — and  a  good  many  leading  collectors  and  public  art  galleries 
have  been  unusually  generous  in  lending  pictures  to  it — is  both  a  revelation  and  a  revaluation.  A  new  generation 
can,  in  one  place,  admire  the  works  of  one  of  the  earliest  plein  air  painters  in  France,  whose  work  was  greatly 
admired  by  Monet:  others  of  us  can  appreciate  all  over  again,  with  all  the  verve  of  past  years,  the  work  of  one  of 
the  most  important  landscape  painters  of  the  Barbizon  School,  the  grand  inaitre  painter  of  the  quiet  rivers  and 
countryside  of  France. 

Amongst  the  loans  to  this  exhibition  are  pictures  from  the  following  private  collections:  Sir  Chester  Beatty, 
Baroness  Cederstrom,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Coltman,  Mrs.  Culucundis,  Commander  James  Drummond,  Eric  Goudie, 
The  Master  of  Kinnaird,  Sir  Ronald  Prain,  R.  C.  Pritchard,  John  Robertson,  Denys  Sutton  and  John  Tillotson. 
Pictures  have  also  been  loaned  by:  the  Art  Gallery,  Aberdeen,  the  Burrell  and  City  Art  Gallery  collections, 
Glasgow,  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland. 


Books  Reviewed 


HANDBOOK  OF  ENGLISH  COSTUME 
IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY: 

By  C.  Willett  and  Phillis  Cunnington.  Illustra- 
tions by  Phillis  Cunnington  and  Cecil  D. 
Everitt.  (London:  Faber  and  Faber  Ltd.  84s. 
net.) 

TH  E  Cunnington's  new  book  is  the  fifth  in 
the  series  of  'Handbooks'  they  have  been 
bringing  out  during  the  last  ten  years.  These  tell 
the  whole  story  of  English  costume  for  both 
sexes  from  mediaeval  times  until  1900,  and  the 
new  volume  does  not  fall  behind  the  others  in 
scholarship  without  pedantry  and  an  eye  for 
detail  which  never  loses  sight  of  the  complete 
picture. 

The  authors  remark  with  truth  that  'the  picture 
would  certainly  have  been  simplified  if  the 
eighteenth  century  had  lasted  until  the  end  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars  and  if  the  "Victorian  Era" 
had  started  with  the  birth  of  that  Princess 
instead  of  her  accession  in  1837'.  History  rarely 
divides  itself  neatly  into  centuries,  and  the 
Cunningtons  (the  'Doctors  Cunnington'  perhaps 
we  should  call  them  for  both  husband  and  wife 
are  retired  medical  practitioners  as  well  as 
costume  experts)  strive  to  meet  the  difficulty  by 
dividing  the  century,  at  1820,  into  two  distinct 
phases,  the  one  loosely  called  'Regency  Period' 
and  the  other  'Victorian'  with  scarcely  a 
characteristic  in  common. 

They  rely  not  only  on  fashion  plates,  carica- 
tures, portraits  and  the  actual  garments  that  have 
survived,  but  on  a  wealth  of  contemporary 
reference.  They  have  a  keen  nose  for  the 
amusing  and  illuminating  paragraph.  Who  but 
they  for  example,  would  have  unearthed  the 
following  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  'falsies' 
as  early  as  1 800  ?  These  falsies  were  then  made  of 
wax  and  in  The  True  Bfiton  of  that  year  a  father 
describes  how,  on  returning  home  he  found  a 
very  smart  young  man  with  his  hands  round  the 
neck  of  his  younger  daughter  aged  fourteen. 
Her  mother  laughed  and  said  'The  man  is  only 
fitting  Euphrasia  with  a  proper  bosom;  the  girl 
cannot  appear  in  fashionable  company  with  her 
present  horrid  flatness  of  chest'. 

And  then,  suddenly  'Mrs.  Grundy'  appeared, 
or  rather  did  not  appear  even  in  the  play  in 
which  she  is  mentioned,  but,  visible  or  not,  her 
influence  could  be  felt  in  all  departments  of 
English  life.  Not  only  did  clothes  become  more 
proper,  but  also  the  very  words  used  to  describe 
them.  We  find  Leigh  Hunt  noting,  in  1830,  that 
'so  rapid  are  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
people's  notions  of  what  is  decorous  that  not 
only  has  the  word  "smock"  been  displaced,  by 
the  word  "shift"  but  even  that  harmless  ex- 
pression has  been  set  aside  for  the  French  word 
"chemise",  and  at  length  not  even  this  word,  it 
seems,  is  to  be  mentioned  nor  the  garment  itself 
alluded  to,  by  any  decent  writer'.  It  is  plain  that 
what  we  call  Victorianism  antedated  the  accession 
of  the  young  Queen,  but  as  the  Cunningtons 
justly  note,  'no  miracle  had  in  fact  taken  place; 


the  illusion  was  due  simply  to  the  shifting  of 
power,  political,  social,  and  moral,  which  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Middle  Class  in 
whom  the  new  characteristics  had  always  been 
inherent'. 

When  the  Cunningtons  get  down  to  details 
they  are  equally  informative.  Do  you  wish  to 
know  what  an  'M.B.'  waistcoat  was,  and  why 
the  wearer  was  supposed  to  be  'tainted  by 
Puseyism'?  Are  you  curious  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  under-waistcoat  or  'white  slip'?  Are  you 
interested  in  the  distinction  between  'Hessians' 
and  'Highlows'?  Did  you  know  that  'Moschet- 
tos'  were  'gaiter  pantaloons'  ?  Do  you  know  the 
difference  between  a  'curricle  cloak'  and  a 
'Witzchoura  mantle'.  All  these  difficulties  are 
resolved  in  a  twinkling  by  our  indefatigable 
authors  and  much  else  beside,  and  with  a  wealth 
of  pertinent  commentary  and  contemporary 
reference.  One  can  only  wonder  how  the 
crinolined  ladies  of  a  hundred  years  ago  managed 
to  cope  with  life  at  all  seeing  that  if  a  lady 
'suffers  much  from  the  comments  of  vulgar 
little  boys  it  would  be  better,  in  a  high  wind,  to 
remain  indoors'. 

The  book  is  well  produced,  the  re-drawn 
illustrations  reach  a  high  standard  of  accuracy, 
there  is  a  'Glossary  of  Materials',  a  full  list  of 
'Sources',  both  literary  and  pictorial,  and  an 
excellent  index.  The  authors  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  brought  their  ambitious 
project  to  a  successful  conclusion. — J.L. 

MOSAIKK:  By  H.  P.  L'Orange  and  P.  J. 
Nordhagen.  (Oslo:  Dreyers  Forlag,  1958). 

PROFESSOR  H.  P.  L'ORANGE  of  the 
University  of  Oslo  is  head  of  the  newly  founded 
Norwegian  Institute  in  Rome,  and  has  devoted 
all  his  working  life  to  the  study  of  late  Roman 
early  Christian  art.  His  latest  book  is  a  'primer 
in  mosaic',  which  should  be  just  the  introduction 
to  this  branch  of  art  that  interested  students  need 
in  order  fully  to  appreciate  it. 

His  young  pupil,  P.  J.  Nordhagen,  has  written 
a  short  historical  survey  of  the  art  of  mosaic 
from  the  black  and  white  stone  floors  of  Greece 
and  Rome  to  the  glorious  decorative  schemes  in 
glittering  coloured  glass  which  cover  the  walls 
of  the  early  Christian  basilicas.  There  is  also  an 
excellent  chapter  on  the  techniques  employed 
(Iris  contribution  comes  last  in  the  book,  but 
might  with  advantage  be  read  first). 

Professor  L'Orange's  section  is  a  model  of 
what  popular  writing  should  be.  Drawing  on  his 
immense  store  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  period,  he  explains  in  a  few  pages  and  in 
plain  and  simple  language  (which  nevertheless  at 
times  rises  to  poetic  heights)  the  profound 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  conception  of  art 
and  architecture,  of  Man  and  of  Life  itself,  during 
the  transition  period  between  Classical  and 
Christian  times.  His  chapter  on  how  the  Romans 
and  the  Byzantines  used  mosaic  gives  a  full 
aesthetic  appreciation,  which  becomes  particu- 


larly valuable  when  read  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Nordhagen's  technical  explanation.  The 
discussion  of  the  relations  between  mosaic  and 
architecture  contains  a  fascinating  analysis  of  how 
the  worship  of  the  God  of  the  Christians  was 
closely  moulded  on  the  forms  of  worship  of  the 
Roman  Emperors.  Finally  there  is  a  quick 
'Baedeker  guide'  to  the  capitals  of  mosaic 
tradition.  The  chief  monuments  of  Rome  and 
Ravenna  will  be  familiar  to  many,  but  the 
treasures  of  Tessaloniki  on  the  Aegean  are  less 
well  known.  A  group  of  Greek  and  Scandin- 
avian art  historians,  Professor  L'Orange  promi- 
nent among  them,  are  at  present  collaborating 
on  the  study  of  the  city's  fine  trio  of  mediaeval 
churches  with  mosaics  of  the  third,  seventh  and 
ninth  centuries.  These  are  of  the  very  finest 
quality  and  the  more  valuable  for  never  having 
been  touched  by  the  hands  of  restorers. 

More  than  a  hundred  plates  in  black  and  wliite 
and  four  excellent  colour  reproductions  support 
the  text,  which  is  rounded  off  with  a  short  list 
of  books  for  further  reading.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mosaikk  will  be  made  accessible  to  a  larger 
circle  of  readers  than  the  present  Norwegian 
edition  can  reach. — A.P. 

MEWAR  PAINTING:  By  Moti  Chandra. 
(New  Delhi:  Lalit  Kala  Akadami:  (The  Lalit 
Kala  series)  Rs.  8/12-  net.) 

THE  lakes  and  marble  palaces  of  Udaipur, 
capital  city  of  the  Rajput  state  of  Mewar,  set 
among  die  hills  and  forests  of  Rajasthan,  have 
earned  themselves  a  glowing  reputation  among 
visitors  to  India.  In  fact  the  architecture  of 
Udaipur,  which  derives  so  much  from  its 
romantic  setting,  has,  if  anything,  been  over- 
estimated in  relation  to  its  true  importance, 
whereas  paintings  from  this  region  are  com- 
paratively little  known.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
decade,  following  the  merging  of  the  Rajput 
states  with  the  Indian  Union,  that  much  of  the 
material  for  the  study  of  Rajasthani  painting  has 
become  available.  Few  seventeenth-century 
Mewar  pictures  are  to  be  found  outside  India 
and  the  vigorously  decorative  qualities  of  the 
style  were  not  generally  recognised  in  this 
country  until  1957,  when  the  Arts  Council  held 
an  exhibition  of  paintings  from  Rajasthan  at 
which  Mewari  examples  predominated.  The 
bold  colours  and  freshness  of  vision  with  which 
the  Rajput  painters  illustrated  their  religious  and 
romantic  literature  made  an  immediate  impact 
on  many  visitors  to  the  exhibition,  and  it  is 
therefore  very  satisfactory  that  a  monograph 
has  now  been  entirely  devoted  to  the  Mewar 
school.  It  is  in  fine  with  earlier  publications  by 
the  Indian  National  Academy  of  Arts  and  con- 
sists of  a  short  introductory  essay,  with  notes  to 
ten  excellent  colour  plates. 

In  his  essay  Dr.  Moti  Chandra  concerns  him- 
self with  the  evolution  of  Mewar  painting 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  popular 
literature  of  the  Vaishnava  cult  was  illustrated  in 
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a  large  number  of  manuscripts,  each  consisting 
of  a  set  of  separate  pictures  with  their  appro- 
priate verses  written  above  on  a  bright  yellow 
band  or  on  the  reverse.  Several  of  these  sets  are 
dated,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  the  author  has 
placed  his  material  into  an  acceptable  chrono- 
logical sequence  which  takes  account  of  develop- 
ments in  the  contemporary  Mughal  school.  Of 
the  eighteenth-century  court  subjects,  which 
responded  more  fully  to  Mughal  stimuli,  he  has 
little  to  say,  nor  does  he  speculate  on  the 
sixteenth-century  ancestry  of  the  school,  for 
which  there  is  at  present  little  evidence.  Work 
still  remains  to  be  done  on  these  two  periods, 
but  the  essential  outlines  of  what  Dr.  Mori 
Chandra  regards  as  the  greatest  period  of 
Mewar  painting  have  now  been  mapped  and 
the  distinctive  features  of  its  style  isolated. — R.S. 

ATTIC  RED-FIGURED  VASES;  A  SUR- 
VEY: By  Gisela  M.  A.  Richter.  Pp.  xxvll 
+  209,  Figs.  125.  Revised  Edition.  (Yale 
University  Press.  London :  Oxford  University 
Press,  40s.  net.) 

GREEK  figured  pottery  is  an  isolated  phenome- 
non. To  have  decorated  household  pots  with 
scenes  from  legend  and  from  everyday  life — and 
to  have  done  so  with  care  and  skill — is  both  a 
source  of  wonder  and  of  admiration.  Attic  black- 
figured  and  red-figured  pottery,  technically  the 
most  perfect  of  ancient  Greek  wares,  was  un- 
rivalled for  three  centuries  (sixth — fourth  B.C.) 
and  during  that  time  the  potter  and  the  painter — 
sometimes  one  and  the  same  man,  more  often 
two  men  dividing  the  work — transformed  the 
shapes  and  the  drawing  and  produced  out  of  the 
older  black-figure  technique  the  red-figure 
which  is  the  subject  of  Miss  Richter's  survey. 

Vases  produced  in  the  red-figure  technique 
have  many  facets  for  study — the  problems  con- 
nected with  their  throwing,  glazing  and  firing, 
the  development  of  their  shape  from  the  sturdy 
forms  of  the  earlier  pots  to  the  slender  outlines 
produced  in  the  fourth  century — but  chiefly  it  is 
the  drawing  which  attracts  attention.  The 
painters  gradually  developed  their  ability 
to  draw  three-dimensionally ;  for,  having 
abandoned  the  austere  black-figure  technique 
with  its  need  for  incision  to  show  markings  on 
the  body,  they  drew  figures  in  the  round,  the 
figures  reserved  in  the  natural  colour  of  the  clay 
and  anatomical  or  sartorial  details  indicated  by 
thin  black  or  light  brown  lines.  Created  about 
530  B.C.,  this  new  method  of  drawing,  infinitely 
more  expressive  than  the  old,  lasted  a  full  two 
centuries.  The  conquest  of  depth  was  gradually 
accomplished  by  foreshortening,  perspective  and 
shading — but  it  was  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  The 
limitations  of  the  older  technique  had  one 
advantage — the  nature  of  the  canvas  was  never 
abused;  with  the  freer  methods  of  red-figure 
the  essence  of  ceramic  painting  as  decoration 
was  step  by  step  ignored. 

Miss  Richter's  book,  a  revised  reprint  of  the 
1946  edition,  attempts  to  show  this  progression. 
Six  chapters,  each  covering  approximately 
thirty  years,  show  how  within  each  period 
certain  conventions  of  drawing  were  abandoned 
and  how  observation  and  experiment  eventually 


created  the  illusion  of  volume.  Useful  line 
drawings  in  the  text  illustrate  these  develop- 
ments. However,  the  greater  part  of  these 
chapters  is  concerned  with  the  painters  them- 
selves, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  a  survey 
should  include  quite  so  many  names  or  whether 
the  Metropolitan  collection  should  be  so 
definitely  stressed.  More  emphasis  on  the  major 
artists  and  more  space  devoted  to  their  important 
works  might  have  clarified  the  achievements  of 
each  period.  The  productions  of  lesser  artists  are 
rarely  anything  but  the  greater's  work  writ 
small. 

The  introduction  is  devoted  to  general  topics- 
subject  matter,  ornaments,  inscriptions,  chrono- 
logy— and  with  the  techniques  of  throwing, 
glazing  and  firing.  This  last  section  has  been 
revised  since  1946,  but  in  view  of  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  the  subject  is  still  hard  to  grasp  in  so 
condensed  an  account. 

Miss  Richter  is  very  well  qualified  to  write  a 
book  on  Attic  red-figure  painting.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  book  under  review  is  entitled 
Attic  Red-Figure  Vases,  for  the  stress  is  almost 
totally  on  painting  and  painters  and  the  relation 
of  the  painting  to  the  pot  is  virtually  ignored. 
The  concentration  in  the  photographs  on 
individual  figures  means  that  this  relation 
cannot  be  studied  in  the  book  itself.  Use  pre- 
scribes shape  and  shape  decoration  and  one 
would  have  welcomed  more  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  shape  and  area  on  the  composition  of 
the  pictures. 

The  book  is  easy  to  use — a  full  list  of  contents, 
copious  notes  giving  reference  to  fuller  studies 
and  a  general  index.  The  museum  index  which 
occupied  pp.  209-221  of  the  previous  edition  has 
been  removed.  The  absence  of  plate  numbers, 
reference  being  simply  to  figures,  and  the  confer 
to  the  page  in  the  text  are  useful.  This  edition  is 
more  attractively  produced  than  the  previous 
one ;  the  price  has  doubled. — B.  A.S. 

DIE  ZURCHER  PORZELLANMANU- 
FAKTUR  UND  IFIRE  ERZEUGNISSE 
IM  18.  UND  19.  JAHRHUNDERT. 
BAND  I:  GESCfflRRE:  By  Siegfried 
Ducret.  (Zurich:  Orell  Fiissli  Verlag,  31.10 
Swiss  francs,  30  German  marks.) 

FOUNDED  in  1763  by  a  private  company 
which  included  the  poet  and  painter  Salomon 
Gessner,  the  Zurich  factory  arrived  late  on  the 
scene  of  European  porcelain,  and,  until  forced 
to  close  in  1791  by  the  apathy  of  a  middle-class 
clientele,  it  remained  faithful  to  styles  which  had 
been  outmoded  elsewhere.  It  began  making  a 
soft-paste  frit-porcelain  of  French  type,  but 
from  about  1765  used  imported  materials  for  a 
smoky-toned  hard-paste  like  the  German.  The 
rococo  shapes  and  much  of  the  painting  on  the 
table-wares  were  inspired  by  Meissen  porcelain 
of  earlier  date,  but  there  were  also  charming 
landscapes  whose  strongly  individual  character 
and  beautiful  execution  give  Zurich  an  honoured 
place  among  European  porcelains. 

The  valuable  pioneer  studies  of  H.  Angst  and 
the  late  Karl  Frei  appeared  in  periodicals,  and 
the  first  book  on  the  factory  was  Dr.  Ducret's 
Zurcher  Porzellan  (Zurich,  1945).  This  short  and 


gracefully-written  study  might  well  be  read  as 
an  introduction  to  the  weightier  volume  now 
under  review,  which  deals  in  greater  detail  with 
the  table-wares  alone  (figures  are  to  be  treated 
in  a  subsequent  volume).  The  author  divides  his 
material  into  24  loosely  connected  sections  of 
varying  length,  the  longest  of  which  deal  indi- 
vidually with  the  staff  of  the  factory,  with  the 
subjects  of  decoration,  and  with  their  sources. 
Zurich  had  a  link  with  England  through  the 
activities  at  Derby  between  1790  and  1797  of 
the  modeller  J.  J.  W.  Spengler,  the  gifted  but 
erratic  son  of  the  director  of  the  Zurich  factory. 
Dr.  Ducret  seems  prepared  to  admit  the  doubtful 
possibility  of  his  having  worked  in  England 
during  a  previous  visit  in  about  1780.  The 
Austrian  traveller  von  Zinzendorf  visited  the 
Zurich  factory  in  1764  and  left  a  useful  account 
of  it,  saying  that  the  poet  Gessner  was  then  him- 
self decorating  the  porcelain.  A  tobacco-jar, 
signed  by  Gessner  in  1765  has  long  been  known, 
painted  with  figures  after  Teniers  and  van 
Ostade:  and  Dr.  Ducret  now  convincingly 
attributes  a  number  of  other  pieces  to  his  hand. 
The  idyllic  landscapes  painted  both  on  porcelain 
and  in  watercolour  by  Gessner,  Heinrich 
Thomann,  and  Heinrich  Fiissli  are  shown  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  engraver  Antony  Waterloo,  and  not  by 
actual  Swiss  scenery,  as  has  hitherto  been  care- 
lessly assumed.  The  sources  of  many  Zurich 
designs  are  here  successfully  traced  to  engravings 
by  J.  E.  Nilson  and  others.  The  records  of  the 
factory  have  mostly  been  lost,  but  documents 
that  remain  are  fully  described  and  illustrated: 
a  warehouse-inventory  of  1768;  a  price-list  of 
1769;  the  splendid  service  presented  to  Kloster 
Einsiedeln  in  1775  (part  of  which  was  acquired 
by  Angst  and  given  by  him  to  the  Schweizer- 
isches  Landesmuseum  in  1903) ;  and  the  virtually 
complete  set  of  original  moulds  from  the  factory, 
now  in  the  same  museum. 

The  book  is  moderately  priced  and  the  typo- 
graphy is  excellent,  as  are  the  221  monochrome 
and  8  coloured  illustrations.  One  might  com- 
plain that  the  latter  are  scattered  through  the 
text  in  somewhat  random  order,  but  the  very 
full  captions  include  page-references  which  with 
the  index  and  table  of  contents  make  the  work 
easy  to  consult.  A  separate  bibliography  would 
have  been  welcome,  also  a  section  on  the 
excellent  faience  made  at  the  factory  during  the 
eighteenth  century  (the  less  attractive  nineteenth- 
century  earthenware,  made  after  porcelain  pro- 
duction had  ceased,  is  given  disproportionate 
prominence).  But  these  are  small  points.  The 
energetic  secretary  of  the  Swiss  Ceramic  Society 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result  of  his  long 
and  fruitful  studies.  When  the  volume  on  the 
figures  appears,  Zurich  porcelain  will  have 
received  more  definitive  treatment  than  the 
work  of  any  other  European  factory. — A.L. 

SHADOWS  FROM  INDIA:  By  Roderick 
Cameron.  With  a  Preface  by  Peter  Quennell. 
(London :  William  Heineman,  63s.  net.) 

NOT  long  ago,  twenty  years  at  the  most,  the 
whole  vast  continent  of  India  was  artistically 
generally  considered  to  be  something  of  a  bore 
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Goa  alone  might  perhaps  have  been  allowed  a 
certain  exotic  appeal  because  it  was  both  Por- 
tuguese and  baroque,  but  the  great  monuments 
of  Indian  art  and  architecture  had  become  so 
intimately  connected  with  bridges  of  ivory 
elephants  and  coffee-tables  inlaid  with  mother 
o'pearl  that  they  could  hardly  be  mentioned  in 
intellectual  circles.  Photographs  of  the  Taj  Mahal 
drew  no  more  than  a  contemptuous  smile  from 
the  Ups  of  the  artistically  knowing  and  as  for 
Simla  and  Poona — their  very  names  were  suffi- 
cient to  cast  a  chill  over  any  polite  conversation. 
Now  it  has  all  been  changed.  The  clock  has  been 
put  back  and  India  is  as  remote,  once  more,  as 
Persia  or  China  or  Siam.  Even  the  hill-stations 
where  the  Gadsbys  played  tennis  and  polo  and 
stuck  pigs  throughout  the  everlasting  summer 
of  British  dominion,  have  acquired  a  delightful 
period  flavour  redolent  of  mango  chutney  and 
Bombay  duck.  Mr.  Roderick  Cameron  has  been 
quick  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  all  this  for  the 
Sitwellian  Kunstforscher  and  has  produced  a  book 
which  reveals  for  the  first  time  the  melancholy 
beauty  and  faded  grandeur  of  Anglo-Indian 
architecture. 

Shadows  from  India  is  not,  however,  limited  to 
the  buildings,  statues  and  other  artistic  relics  of 
British  rule.  It  opens  with  a  disturbingly  sensual 
photograph  of  Siva  dancing  the  Tandara  in  a 
cave  temple  at  Elephanta,  and  a  hundred  or  more 
equally  evocative  images  of  Ancient,  Mogul  and 
Rajput  India  are  presented  to  us  before  British 
India  is  reached.  In  this  way  we  are  invited  to 
view  the  Anglo-Indian  artistic  legacy  in  its 
historical  setting — an  intelligent  though  perhaps 
rather  unflattering  approach ;  for  of  course  the 
British  produced  nothing  comparable  in  artistic 
quality  with  the  exuberant  remains  of  earlier 
civilizations.  But  it  is  a  pleasure  to  follow  Mr. 
Cameron,  with  Ins  keen  eye  for  the  unusual  and 
significant  detail,  as  he  wanders  from  the 
fungoid-shaped  temples  of  Khajuraho  to  the 
folk-paintings  at  Udaipur,  from  Jan  Singh's 
fantastic  observatory,  invested  in  his  photographs 
with  a  haunted  atmosphere  worthy  of  de 
Chirico  himself,  to  the  stencilled  decoration  of 
the  palace  at  Jaipur  which  is  likened  in  a  note, 
to  the  'paper  lace  one  finds  on  top  of  a  box  of 
chocolates'.  The  ultra-sophisticated  attitude 
revealed  by  this  comment  informs  the  whole 
book  and  enables  Mr.  Cameron  to  embrace  his 
savage  subject  more  warmly  than  most 
Europeans  find  possible.  And  of  course  it 
becomes  even  more  rewarding  when  he  reaches 
the  Sahibs  and  their  extraordinary  sub-Palladian, 
sub-Scottish  Baronial  and  other  artistic  importa- 
tions during  the  British  Raj.  For  what  could  be 
more  chicly  Betjemanesque  than  St.  Mary's, 
Poona  (consecrated  by  Bishop  Hcbcr  in  1825) 
or  the  toy-like  Victorian  bungalows  transplanted 
from  the  Lake  District  to  Bangalore  with 
maiden-hair  ferns  hanging  in  wire  baskets  along 
their  balconies  and  surrounded  by  untended, 
deserted  gardens  in  which  the  ghosts  of  long- 
departed  memsahibs  may  still  be  glimpsed  at 
sun-down?  Such  relics  are  perhaps  an  acquired 
taste  and  one  that  must  be  seldom  shared  by  the 
present  occupiers.  We  are  much  in  Mr. 
Cameron's  debt  for  having  recorded  so  lovingly 
these  touching  relics  of  a  now  vanished  world. 


But  there  are  other,  more  imposing  and  more 
worthy  memorials  of  John  Company's  days — 
grandiose  and  expensive  affairs  such  as  Corn- 
wallis  Square  and  Fort  St.  George  at  Madras, 
the  Old  Mint  at  Calcutta,  or  the  elegant 
Regency  villas  built  along  the  banks  of  the 
Hoogly  by  cultivated  nabobs.  Of  these  and 
many  other  remarkable  Anglo-Indian  buildings 
surprisingly  little  appears  to  be  known  though 
they  would  all,  to  judge  by  Mr.  Cameron's 
excellent  photographs,  repay  the  attention  of 
some  enterprising  historian  of  architecture.  So 
little  interest  had  they  aroused  until  Mr. 
Cameron  went  to  India  that  we  do  not  even 
know  who  built  them !  In  the  few  cases  where 
the  name  of  the  architect  has  been  recorded  he 
turns  out  to  be  some  gifted  amateur  like  General 
Sir  James  Lillyman  Caldwell  who  designed  the 
magnificent  Cathedral  of  St.  George  at  Madras, 
or  Captain  Charles  Wyatt  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers  (a  nephew  of  James  Wyatt)  whose 
Residency  at  Calcutta  would  rank  high  in  the 
Georgian  Group's  visiting  list  if  only  it  were 
more  conveniently  situated. 

Shadows  from  India  is  therefore  much  more 
than  a  picture-book.  Mr.  Cameron  has  opened 
our  eyes  to  an  important  and  completely  neg- 
lected aspect  of  British  art.  One  suspects,  hope- 
fully, that  he  took  many  more  photographs  of 
Anglo-Indian  architecture  than  could  be  re- 
produced in  the  present  volume  and  it  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  he  will  collect  and  publish 
them  all,  together  with  more  detailed  art- 
historical  notes,  in  a  further  volume  devoted 
exclusively  to  British  India.  Such  a  book  would 
make  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  British  art.— J.F. 

BRITISH  TABLE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS:  By  L.  M.  Angus-Butterworth. 
(London:  Leonard  Hill  (Books)  Ltd.,  xvi  + 
123  pp.,  216  figs,  on  118  Pis.  £2  2s.  net.) 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  CAMEO 
GLASS:  By  Geoffrey  W.  Beard.  (Newport, 
Mon. :  The  Ceramic  Book  Company,  xiv  + 
149  pp.,  94  figs,  on  24  Pis.  +  4  Colour  Plates. 
£4  8s). 

MR.  ANGUS-BUTTERWORTH'S  book  is 
based  on  a  series  of  articles  which  originally 
appeared  under  the  title  'A  Galaxy  of  Glass'  in 
Pottery  and  Glass.  They  range  from  'Verzelini 
the  Venetian'  to  'The  Pressed  Table  Glass  of 
Lancashire',  and  conclude  with  chapters  on 
technique  and  commerce,  a  chronological 
survey  of  some  of  the  main  events  in  British 
glass-making,  and  a  'Glossary  of  Terms  used  in 
the  Glass  Industry'.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
the  essays  which  form  the  book  go  very  deeply 
into  their  subjects — their  essentially  ephemeral 
nature  virtually  precludes  such  a  procedure — and 
readers  of  The  Connoisseur  may  not  find  the 
historical  chapters  very  satisfying.  They  add 
little  to  existing  knowledge  and  offer  no  striking 
thoughts  about  what  is  already  known.  The 
chapters  on  the  modern  industry,  however, 
provide  material  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
find  elsewhere  in  the  literature  of  glass,  and  the 
book  is  welcome  on  this  account.  It  is,  however, 
open  to  criticism  for  the  lack  of  rapport  between 


text  and  plates.  When  these  appeared  together 
in  monthly  issues  of  a  periodical,  confusion  was 
avoidable ;  in  book-form,  cross-references  should 
have  been  provided. 

Mr.  Beard's  book  is  of  quite  another  order.  It 
breaks  new  ground  in  dealing  with  the  astonish- 
ing growth,  in  the  midst  of  an  ever  more  mech- 
anised industry,  of  a  school  of  glass-decorators 
wedded  to  methods  of  the  most  primitive  and 
painstaking  simplicity.  Before  the  eyes  of  the 
innovators — Benjamin  Richardson,  Philip 
Pargeter  and  John  Northwood  I — there  always 
hovered  the  vision  of  the  legendary  Portland 
Vase,  and  it  was  to  copies  of,  and  essays  after, 
tins  famous  glass  that  the  early  efforts  of  the 
school  were  directed.  The  laborious  methods 
evolved  by  John  Northwood  were  subsequently 
used  to  produce  works  in  cameo  which  answered 
more  to  the  taste  and  style  of  their  age.  The  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  however,  inevitably  dictated  at 
last  the  calling-in  of  aids  such  as  the  engraving- 
wheel  and  acid-etching ;  and  the  whole  economic 
basis  of  the  school  was  finally  undermined  by  a 
cheap  German  process  which  imitated  its  effects 
by  a  sort  of  enamel-painting. 

Mr.  Beard  has  traced  the  rise  of  this  school  of 
cameo-glass  engravers,  centred  on  the  North- 
woods  and  Woodalls,  with  skill  and  authority. 
He  has  had  to  work  to  obtain  his  material,  and 
he  is  scrupulous  in  giving  the  sources  of  his 
information.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  a 
scholarly  book  in  a  new  field  of  glass  studies,  the 
more  so  in  that  the  volume  itself  is  a  fine  piece 
of  book-production,  well-printed  on  good  paper, 
handsomely  bound  and  well-illustrated. — R.J.C. 

LTLLUSTRATION  DE  LA  PO£SIE  ET 
DU  ROMAN  FRANCAIS  AU  XVII* 
SIECLE:  By  Diane  Canivet,  188  pp.  and 
24  pi.  (Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France, 
1,800  French  francs.) 

THIS  scholarly  and  handsomely  produced 
volume,  written  by  a  librarian  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  at  Paris,  is  devoted  to  the 
illustrated  novels  and  books  of  verse  published 
in  France  during  the  seventeenth  century.  So  far 
as  the  illustrated  book  is  concerned,  this  period 
falls  between  'un  siecle  qui  nous  emeut  par  la 
beaute  de  ses  gravures  sur  bois  et  un  autre  qui 
nous  charme  par  la  grace  de  ses  eaux-fortes', 
but  many  of  the  volumes  Mile  Canivet  describes 
are  worthy  of  closer  attention  than  has  usually 
been  afforded  them.  They  are,  indeed,  the  an- 
cestors of  those  exquisite  bibelots  de  salon  em- 
bellished with  plates  after  Gravelot,  Eisen  and 
Cochin  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  which 
have  for  long  been  prized  by  bibliomanes.  If 
Mile  Canivet  does  not  entirely  dispose  of  the 
'reputation  d'etre  ennuyeuse'  winch  clings  to 
seventeenth-century  book  illustration,  she  reveals 
that  much  is  of  great  interest  and  beauty,  and 
her  work  will  be  of  value  to  book  collectors  and 
students  of  French  art. 

LTllustration  de  la  Poesie  et  du  Roman  Francais 
au  XVIIe  Sikle  is  divided  into  two  parts,  an 
historical  account  and  a  catalogue  of  142  of  the 
more  significant  illustrated  romances  and  books 
of  verse,  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale.  In  the  introductory 
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Colonial 
and  Commonwealth 
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L.  V.  W.  WRIGHT'S  book  is 

'a  very  workmanlike  guide, 
well  arranged,  fully  illust- 
rated and  the  text  limited  to 
the  facsimiles  reproduced'— 
Scotsman. 
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English  Furniture 

Designs  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century 

By  Peter  Ward- Jackson 

Unique  of  its  kind,  being  the  only  work 
so  far  published  which  deals  fully  with 
eighteenth-century  furniture  pattern 
books,  this  volume  surveys  the  whole 
field  of  furniture  design  in  one  of  the 
richest  periods  of  English  art  history. 
More  than  350  plates,  with  accompany- 
ing text,  provide  the  reader  with  a 
continuous  picture  of  the  furniture  styles 
that  flourished  and  declined  during  the 
course  of  the  century.  Students, 
collectors,  and  dealers  will  find  this  an 
indispensable  reference  book.  With 
bibliography  and  index;  cloth  bound. 
63s.  {post  2s.  3d.) 

From  the  Government  Bookshops 

or  through  any  bookseller 


chapters  Mile  Canivet  sketches  the  develop- 
ment of  French  book  illustration  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  subject  if  greatly  con- 
fused by  the  amount  of  piracy  which  flourished 
in  the  period  no  less  than  by  the  publishers' 
parsimonious  trick  of  making  one  frontispiece — 
or  even  a  set  of  illustrations — serve  for  different 
works  produced  many  years  apart.  Yet  she 
skilfully  negotiates  all  such  obstacles. 

Many  early  seventeenth-century  illustrations 
were  copied  from  sixteenth-  or  even  fifteenth- 
century  prototypes,  but  gradually  a  new  and 
wholly  baroque  style  began  to  emerge  under  the 
influence  of  Netherlandish  artists  working  in 
France.  Of  these,  the  most  notable  was  probably 
Crispin  de  Passe  who  engraved  the  disturbingly 
fantastic  plates  for  the  1627  edition  of  Sorel's 
LeBerger Extravagant.  A  new  style  was  established 
by  about  1630  and  a  number  of  very  fine 
editions  of  poems  and  novels  illustrated  with 
prints  by  Claude  Vignon,  Abraham  Bosse  and 
Francois  Chauveau,  were  published  during  the 
next  three  decades.  Bosse's  work  stands  out  as 
the  most  accomplished  of  the  period:  indeed, 
his  etched  frontispieces  to  the  1637  edition  of 
de  Gomberville's  Polexandre  have  a  lightness  of 
touch  and  brilliance  of  finish  which  seems  to 
anticipate  the  elegant  charm  of  rococo  book 
illustration.  Relatively  few  fine  illustrated  books 
of  poetry  or  romances  were  published  during 
the  last  thirty  years  of  the  century.  As  Mile 
Canivet  shows,  this  was  not  for  want  of  able 
French  engravers  but  because  the  best  artists 
were  employed  to  adorn  books  of  a  more 
serious  nature  which  were  designed  to  reflect 
the  grandeur  of  the  siecle  de  Louis  XIV. — C.C.F. 

DIE  HANDZEICHNUNG  DES  I7n  JAHR- 
HUNDERTS    IN    OSTERREICH:  By 

Gertrude  Aurenhammer.  (Vienna:  Anton 
Schroll  &  Co.,  DM.  23.50.) 

THIS  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Institut  fin  osterreichischen  Kunst- 
forschung  under  the  general  title  of  Studien  zur 
osterreichischen  Kunstgescliichte.  Devoted  to  the 
drawings  of  seventeenth-century  Austrian  artists, 
it  consists  of  a  long  introductory  text,  describing 
the  styles  of  the  individual  draughtsmen,  fol- 
lowed by  a  catalogue  of  their  works.  The  book 
is  thoroughly  documented  and  well  indexed. 
It  is  illustrated  with  eighty-one  plates.  Dr. 
Aurenhammer  has  diligently  searched  through 
the  most  important  public  collections  in  search 
of  Austrian  drawings  and  has  tracked  her  prey 
down  in  the  print  rooms  of  Rome,  Munich, 
Berlin,  Bolzano,  Budapest  and  Zagreb  besides, 
of  course,  the  museums  of  Austria  itself.  All  the 
drawings  are  fully  described  and  when,  as  so 
often,  they  are  preliminary  sketches  for  paintings, 
their  relationship  to  the  completed  works  are 
examined;  succinct  notes  on  iconographical 
peculiarities  are  also  provided. 

Several  of  the  Austrian  artists  represented  in 
this  volume,  notably  Johann  Paul  Schor,  Daniel 
Seyter  and  Anton  Eismann,  spent  much  of  their 
careers  in  Italy.  Schor,  who  painted  the  window 
behind  Bernini's  Cathedral  in  St.  Peter's, 
developed  a  wholly  Roman  high  baroque  style 
and  some  of  his  drawings  have,  in  the  past,  been 


ascribed  to  Bernini  while  others  show  the  in- 
fluence of  Pietro  da  Cortona.  But  during  this 
period  Austrian  artists  were  subject  to  a  number 
of  foreign  influences,  whether  they  travelled 
abroad  or  not.  The  drawings  of  Tobias  Pock, 
for  instance,  recall  the  late  Flemish  mannerists  on 
some  occasions  and  the  Bolognese  seicento  artists 
on  others.  Hans  Adam  Weissenkircher,  who 
studied  at  Rome  and  Venice,  shows  the  influence 
of  both  Pietro  da  Cortona  and  the  Bavarian- 
Venetian  Carl  Loth.  While  the  designs  for 
perspective  ceilings  by  Johann  Anton  Gumpp 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  work  of  some 
Italian  imitator  of  Padre  Pozzo.  Hence  the 
capital  importance  and  interest  of  this  volume 
for  all  students  of  seventeenth-century  painting 
and  draughtsmanship. — CCA. 

KONSTHANTVERKAREN  CHRISTIAN 
PRECHT:  By  Gustaf  Munthe.  (Stockholm: 
Natur  och  Kultur,  24.50  Kr.) 

CHRISTIAN  PRECHT  was  one  of  the  most 
important  Swedish  rococo  craftsmen  and  this 
book,  devoted  to  his  work  in  various  media, 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  students  of  eighteenth- 
century  design.  It  is  written  in  Swedish  but 
supplied  with  a  clear  summary  of  the  main 
argument  in  English  and  is  well  illustrated  with 
138  plates. 

The  Precht  family  hailed  from  Bremen  in 
Germany,  but  in  1674  Burchardt  Precht 
(Christian's  father)  went  to  Stockholm  to  assist 
in  the  decorations  of  Drottningholm  Palace  and 
stayed  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  sculptor 
and  a  cabinetmaker,  Burchardt  Precht's  most 
notable  works  are  the  flamboyant  pulpit  and 
royal  thrones  in  the  Storkyrkan  at  Stockholm 
while  numerous  fine,  if  somewhat  ponderous, 
mirror  frames  in  Swedish  country  houses  are 
said  to  derive  from  his  workshop.  His  four  sons 
all  became  craftsmen  of  some  distinction. 
Johann  Philip,  the  eldest,  spent  many  years  in 
England  where  he  appears  to  have  been  trained 
as  a  cabinetmaker  and  returned  to  practise  this 
craft  in  Stockholm.  The  next,  Burchardt,  was  a 
sculptor  but  left  Sweden  for  Lorraine  where  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  The  third  son 
Gustaf,  was  also  a  sculptor ;  he  assisted  his  father 
on  his  later  commissions  and  finally  took  over 
his  workshop.  But  the  most  interesting  member 
of  the  family  was  the  youngest  son,  Christian, 
who  was  born  in  1706.  After  receiving  the 
rudiments  of  a  craftsman's  training  from  his 
father,  he  was  apprenticed  in  1721  to  the 
leading  Stockholm  goldsmith,  Gustaf  Stafhell 
the  elder.  He  worked  under  Stafhell  until  1727 
when  he  qualified  as  a  journeyman  and  in  the 
same  year  left  for  England  to  work  under  the 
Augsburg  jeweller,  Augustin  Heckel.  From 
England  he  later  moved  to  France,  arriving  at  a 
vital  moment  in  the  history  of  the  decorative 
arts,  just  as  rocaille  was  burgeoning  into  its 
extravagant  blossom.  As  a  result  of  this  happy 
timing  which  enabled  him  to  drink  at  the 
fountain  head  of  the  new  style  he  was  able  to 
introduce  the  rococo  into  Sweden  on  his  return 
in  173 1.  Here  he  worked  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
and  died  in  1779,  having  wasted  his  later  years 
in  a  costly  lawsuit  against  his  brother  Gustaf. 
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A  label  found  on  the  back  of  a  looking-glass 
declares  that  'A  Stockholm,  dans  la  rue  neuve, 
chez  les  freres,  Gustave  et  Chretien  Precht,  on 
fait  et  vend  toutes  sortes  d'ouvrage  de  plusieurs 
matieres;  comme  des  sculptures  et  des  miroirs 
en  diverses  facons.  On  travaille  aussi,  chez  les 
memes  en  Or  et  en  Argent ;  tant  pour  des  bijoux, 
que  pour  des  vaiselles.  Le  tout  a  un  prix  raison- 
nable'.  This  advertisement  for  the  two  brothers 
reveals  the  nature  of  Christian's  work.  A  free 
craftsman,  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  guild, 
he  designed  and  made  furniture,  silver  and 
jewellery.  Little  of  his  furniture  can  be  identified 
but  a  singularly  elegant  picture  frame  at  Oved- 
skloster,  which  is  signed  and  dated  1741  and  for 
which  Christian's  more  extravagantly  rococo 
drawing  survives,  reveals  his  ability  both  as 
craftsman  and  designer. 

None  of  Christian  Precht's  jewellery  can  be 
traced,  but  a  large  number  of  his  designs  for 
silver  have  survived.  His  drawings  for  fantastic 
surtouts  de  table  and  large  bulbous  tureens  recall 
the  work  of  Meissonnier  and  Francois  Thomas 
Germain.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Goldsmith's  guild  and  therefore 
had  no  maker's  mark  by  which  his  wares  may 
now  be  identified.  Many  are  known  to  have  been 
made  for  the  Royal  House  and  later  melted 
down,  but  Dr.  Munthe  convincingly  attributes 
two  exceptionally  handsome  pieces  to  him — a 
lovely  shell-shaped  ewer  supported  by  a  dancing 
amorino,  and  a  coffee  pot  festooned  with  garlands 
of  flowers  in  relief.  Other  drawings  show  that 
he  produced  designs  for  ceramic  decorations 
which  were  sent  out  to  China  in  1738  as  patterns 
for  the  makers  of 'export  porcelain'.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  these  are  purely  European  in 
character  and  incorporate  no  chinoiserie  motifs. 
However,  another  drawing  of  a  plate  which 
Dr.  Munthe  attributes  to  Precht,  is  decorated 
with  a  weird  exotic  plant  of  the  genus  Pillementii. 
He  may  also  have  provided  designs  for  the 
Marieberg  pottery  where  jugs,  basins  and 
tureens  were  made  in  imitation  of  silver  vessels. 

Christian  Precht  occupies  an  important  place 
in  the  history  of  the  applied  arts  in  Sweden,  but 
is  relatively  little  known  in  other  countries — it  is, 
perhaps,  significant  that  he  was  not  represented 
in  the  Rococo  Exhibition  at  Munich.  Sadly  little 
of  his  finished  work  has  survived,  but  perhaps 
Dr.  Munthe's  interesting  and  valuable  book  will 
bring  more  to  light. — H.H. 

HERALDIC  STANDARDS  AND  OTHER 
ENSIGNS:  By  Lt.-Col.  Robert  Gayre  of 
Gayre  &  Nigg.  (pp.  132  +  xix.  Illus. 
Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Boyd.  35s.  net.) 

THE  publishers  state  that  this  is  the  first  book 
published  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
heraldic  flag,  and  the  present  Lord  Lyon,  Sir 
Thomas  Innes  of  Learney,  in  his  interesting 
foreword  says :  'Like  most  text  books  it  will  not 
be  exhaustive  and  will  be  subject  to  amplification 
and  comment,  mayhap  even  correction,  but  no 
one  can  ever  get  past  the  first  treatise  on  any 
important  subject.  This  is  therefore  a  most 
important  book  in  the  law  and  practice  of 
heraldry.'  To  which  it  may  be  added  that  the 
author  writes  with  full  knowledge  of  the  Scot- 


tish heraldic  system  which  is  part  of  the  legal 
system  of  Scotland,  and  he  can  therefore  quote 
authoritative  examples  for  his  propositions. 

The  book  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters  under 
the  following  headings:  the  pennon  (including 
the  pennoncelle,  penselle,  or  small  personal 
Lance-Pennon);  the  Lance-Pennon  (the  larger 
personal  Pennons);  the  Personal  Banner;  the 
Guidon;  the  Heraldic  Standard;  the  Streamer; 
the  Heraldic  Household  Badge;  the  Gonfallon 
or  Gonfannon;  Heraldic  Vanes;  BanderoUes 
and  Helm-Streamers;  the  Armorial  or  Heraldic 
Flag.  I  have  given  these  headings  in  full  in  order 
to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  detail 
with  which  Col.  Gayre  has  treated  his  subject.  I 
can  only  comment  in  the  space  at  my  disposal  on 
some  items  of  particular  interest  to  many  who 
today  have  a  vague  or  perhaps  more  ample 
knowledge  of  heraldic  design  as  at  present  in 
use.  In  almost  every  chapter  of  Col.  Gayre's 
work  they  will  find  a  preconception  corrected. 
The  chapter  on  the  Heraldic  Standard,  for  in- 
stance, is  one  which  is  written  obviously  with  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  which  shows,  what  to 
many  will  seem  curious,  that  the  heraldic 
standard  carried  mainly  the  badge  of  the  owner 
or  possibly  in  the  case  of  royal  standards  the 
selection  of  badges  then  most  in  use.  Col.  Gayre 
therefore  points  out  that  the  Royal  Standard  is 
really  a  Royal  Flag  or  Ensign,  but  not  a  standard 
and  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  does  not  possess 
a  standard,  despite  the  fact  that  so  many  of  her 
greatest  predecessors  did  possess  very  fine 
standards.  By  contrast,  the  standard  of  King 
Umberto  II  of  Italy,  which  is  illustrated  in  a 
drawing,  shows  some  of  the  insignia  of  the  House 
of  Savoy  but  not  the  arms  thereof.  Col.  Gayre 
gives  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  blazoning  a 
standard,  a  practical  feature  which  should  be  of 
value.  Another  chapter  of  great  interest  is  that 
on  the  Gonfallon  or  Gonfannon.  Those  of  us, 
and  that  includes  most  observant  folk,  who  are 
familiar  with  banners  in  churches  and  political 
organisations  will  be  interested  in  the  author's 
account  of  what  can  only  be  described  as  the 
decline  of  the  stately  gonfallon  from  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  richly  wrought 
but  often  strangely  obscure  ensigns  which  appear 
in  our  churches  and  other  assemblies.  The 
author's  description  of  one  such  is  likely  to  strike 
a  familiar  chord  in  many  minds. 

There  will  henceforward  be  no  excuse  for 
those  who  want  to  know  about  the  heraldic 
ensigns  as  used  on  any  sort  of  flag,  that  they 
cannot  find  the  information  which  they  need. 
Col.  Gayre's  work  will  be  invaluable  to  all 
students  of  the  heraldic  flag,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
though  knowing  what  usually  happens  it  can  be 
only  a  hope,  that  those  who  have  to  advise 
corporate  bodies  will  take  note  of  this  book: 
read,  mark,  learn  and  then  copy  what  Col.  Gayre 
so  well  expounds.  The  present  reviewer  once 
saw  (at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  Coronation)  a 
small  house  in  a  quiet  Surrey  suburb,  which 
apparently,  judging  by  flags,  was  honoured  as 
a  Royal  Air  Force  headquarters  and  also  as  a 
place  of  the  royal  residence.  It  may  have  been  so, 
but  possibly  some  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
this  book  would  have  prevented  a  curious  error. 
Similarly  I  used  to  look  from  my  office  in  Fleet 
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Street  and  wonder  which  of  the  claimants  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland  had  persuaded  some  organi- 
sation to  fly  his  flag.  In  other  words  the  errors 
which  Col.  Gayre  is  endeavouring  to  correct  are 
to  be  found  everywhere  in  Great  Britain,  and 
I  wonder  much  why  learned  Scots  writers  like 
Col.  Gayre  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  academic 
hostility  to  England,  which  mars  their  work: 
e.g.  in  the  description  of  plate  xiv,  the  Cornish 
in  1549  are  described  as  marching  against  the 
English.  Surely  Cornwall  was  then  part  of 
England,  and  the  Cornish  were  still  in  rebellion 
against  the  Crown  ?  It  remains  to  add  that  this 
work  is  valuably  illustrated,  which  is  perhaps 
an  unnecessary  remark  for  one  of  Oliver  & 
Boyd's  publications.  There  are  no  less  than  six- 
teen beautifully  drawn  plates,  with  numerous 
illustrations  in  the  text. — G.P.L. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 

A  Limited  Edition 

The  Histories  of  Herodotus,  recently  issued  in  a 
limited  edition  of  fifteen  hundred  copies  to  the 
members  of  the  Limited  Editions  Club  of  New 
York,  may  well  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  fifty 
best  designed  books  of  the  century.  The  text  has 
been  newly  translated  by  Harry  Carter  (typo- 
grapher, scholar,  and  Keeper  of  the  Archives  of 
the  Oxford  University  Press)  ;  and  the  illustra- 
tions and  decorations  by  Edward  Bawden  are 
perhaps  that  underrated  artist's  finest  work  on 
book  pages  that  he  has  ever  done.  They  consist 
of  numerous  line  drawings  in  the  text  which 
combine  unusual  fidelity  as  illustrations  with 
Bawden's  usual  richly  decorative  handling  of 
black  and  white  ;  and  ten  double-spreads  (nine 
in  colour)  based  on  linocuts  which  are  Bawden's 
versions  of  patterns  and  decorations  suitable  for 
Herodotus. 

The  book  was  designed  by  Harry  Carter, 
working  with  Edward  Bawden  and  Jan  Van 
Krimpen.  It  was  printed  by  Enschede  at  Haar- 
lem, Holland.  The  type  chosen  was  Van 
Krimpen's  Spectrum,  newly  cut  by  Monotype, 
and  the  615  pages  of  Herodotus  give  a  good 
opportunity  to  assess  its  qualities.  There  is  a 
slightly  worrying  tendency  for  the  'set'  of  the 
letters  to  appear  to  vary.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  when  a  word  like  'Pisistratus'  (in 
which  the  letters  look  very  narrow  and  close 
together)  is  close  to  a  word  like  'honour'  (in 
which  the  round  letters  look  much  further  apart). 
The  capital  'W  seems  cramped  and  is  in  fact 
approximately  the  same  width  as  a  capital  'O. 

The  book  has  been  entirely  set  in  10  pt.,  with 
6  pt.  for  side  notes  in  the  margins,  a  system 
which  works  extremely  well  and  makes  a 
pleasant  page.  The  binding  in  brown  buckram 
is  very  handsome  and  the  whole  effect  is  superb. 

From  the  Stationery  Office 

English  Furniture  Designs  of  the  XVIIIth 
Century,  to  be  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the 
December  issue,  is  an  example  of  sound  British 
book  construction  and  design.  The  introduction, 
catalogue  and  notes  are  set  in  'Monotype' 
Baskerville  and  printed  on  a  smooth  cartridge, 
occupying  80  pages  ioj  in.  X  8£  in.  The  bulk  of 


the  book  consists  of  nearly  300  pages  of  art 
paper  with  over  350  half-tone  plates.  The  print- 
ing, of  high  quality,  is  by  W.  S.  Cowell  of 
Ipswich.  The  binding  is  in  blue-green  buckram 
and  the  design  of  the  spine  is  particularly  elegant. 
The  names  of  block-maker,  paper-maker  and 
binder  are  unfortunately  not  given  :  but  the 
book  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  excellent  series 
already  published  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office  ; 
and  for  a  scholarly  book  of  this  size  the  price, 
£3  3s.,  is  very  reasonable. 

Two  Batsford  Books 

An  example  of  enterprising  production  on  a 
more  popular  level  are  Batsford's  new  British 
Battles  series.  The  first  two  titles,  published  at 
21s.  each,  are  Trafalgar,  by  Oliver  Warner,  and 
The  Capture  of  Quebec,  by  Christopher  Lloyd. 
Both  have  jackets  which  make  use  of  famous 
paintings,  reproduced  in  colour  by  photolitho- 
offset,  with  very  effective  typography  :  but 
having  used  Bembo  and  Plantin  on  the  front, 
there  can  have  been  no  particularly  good  reason 
for  using  Ehrhardt  on  the  spines  and  Times  on 
the  flaps — especially  since  the  books  themselves 
are  set  in  Garamond.  They  are  illustrated  with  a 
refreshingly  wide  choice  of  subject,  in  both  line 
and  half-tone,  and  are  well  printed  by  William 
Clowes.  Some  imagination  has  gone  into  their 
design  and  they  deserve  success. 

A  Fine  Catalogue 

H.  P.  Kraus,  of  16  East  46th  Street,  New  York 
17,  has  just  issued,  as  his  Catalogue  88,  a  volume 
entitled  Fifty  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Manu- 
scripts, printed  (in  English)  in  Germany  and 
deservedly  exhibited  among  the  German  books 
in  the  National  Book  League  Exhibition  of 
Book  Design.  The  page  size  is  1 3  J  in.  x  9 J  in. 
There  are  132  pages  of  text,  printed  in  Wal- 
baum  (with  a  black  letter  for  titles)  on  antique 
laid,  with  84  colour  illustrations  tipped  in  on  32 
plates  ;  and  109  monochrome  half-tone  plates 
mostly  on  a  section  of  48  pages  of  art  paper  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  The  sources  of  the  manu- 
scripts described  (but  not  priced)  include  the 
collections  of  Sir  Sydney  Cockerell  (whose 
name  is  spelt  wrong  throughout)  and  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps.  The  colour  plates,  and  indeed 
all  the  printing,  are  of  the  highest  quality  but  no 
names  of  printers  or  block-makers  are  included. 

Most  of  the  MSS  have  not  been  described 
before  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to  provide 
full  and  scholarly  descriptions,  which  in  an 
introductory  note  signed  by  H[elhnut]  L[eh- 
mann]-H[aupt]  are  stated  to  be  by  a  'team  of 
expert  art  historians,  palaeographers  and  biblio- 
graphers'— so  that  besides  being  a  lovely  book 
this  is  also  a  valuable  work  of  reference. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

Hungarian  Peasant  Art:  By  Edit  Fel,  Tamas 
Hofer,  Klara  K.-Csillery.  Distributed  by 
W.  Heffer  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Cambridge.  42s.  net. 

Oxford  History  of  English  Art.  English  Art 
1800-1870:  By  T.  S.  R.  Boase.  Clarendon 
Press:  Oxford  University  Press.  50s.  net. 


Leeds  Art  Calendar.  No.  42.  (Office  address: 
c/o  E.  M.  Arnold,  12  Butterley  Street, 
Leeds  10).  2s.  6d.  net. 

Les   Ceramiques   Pre-Colombiennes:  By 

Henri  Lehmann.  Paris:  Presses  Universitaires 
de  France  (108  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  VI). 
2000  French  francs. 

A  Defence  of  Free  Learning:  By  Lord 
Bevendge.  Oxford  University  Press.  18s.  net. 
(in  U.K.) 

A  Dictionary  of  Modern  Ballet:  General 
Editors:  Francis  Gadan  and  Robert  Maillard 
with  the  assistance  of  Ronald  Crichton  and 
Mary  Clarke.  London:  Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd. 
36s.  net. 

Animals  in  Art:  By  Marcel  Brion.  Translated 
by  Frances  Hogarth-Gaute.  London:  George 
G.  Harrap  &  Co.  60s.  net. 

Edward  Johnston:  By  Priscilla  Johnston. 
London :  Faber  and  Faber.  28s.  net. 

Pocket  Book  of  English  Ceramic  Marks  and 
those  of  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland: 

Compiled  by  J.  P.  Cushion.  London :  Faber 
and  Faber.  28s.  net. 

Culture  in  private  and  public  life:  By  F.  R. 

Cowell.  London:  Thames  and  Hudson.  30s. 
net. 

Guide  Emer.  Guide  Europeen  de  l'Anti- 
quaire  de  l'Amateur  d'Art  et  du  Biblio- 
phile 1959-60.  Paris:  Guide  Emer  (10,  rue 
Saint-Louis  en  l'ile,  IVe). 

Art  and  the  Creative  Unconscious.  Four 
essays  by  Erich  Neumann.  London:  Rout- 
ledge  and  Kegan  Paul.  25s.  net. 

Glass  through  the  Ages:  By  E.  Barrington 
Haynes.  Revised  Edition.  Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex:  Penguin  Books  (A  Pelican  Book). 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Edouard  Manet:  Water-Colours  and  Pastels 
selected  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes 

by  Kurt  Martin:  London:  Faber  and  Faber. 
45s.  net. 

Scottish  Art  Review.  Vol.  VII.  No.  2. 

Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and  Museums  Asso- 
ciation (Kelvingrove,  Glasgow).  2s.  6d.  net. 

Samuel  Rogers  and  William  Gilpin.  Their 
friendship  and  correspondence:  By  C.  P. 

Barbier.  Oxford  University  Press.  16s.  net. 

Zen  and  Japanese  Culture:  By  Daisetz  T. 
Suzuki.  London :  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul. 
55s.  net. 

A  Dictionary  of  Art  and  Artists:  By  Peter 
and  Linda  Murray.  Harmondsworth,  Middle- 
sex: Penguin  Books  (Penguin  Reference 
Books).  5s.  net. 

The  Archetypal  World  of  Henry  Moore: 

By  Erich  Neumann.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  F.  C.  Hull.  London:  Routledge 
and  Kegan  Paul.  35s.  net. 

British     Commonwealth     Coinage:  By 

Howard  W.  A.  Linecar.  London:  Ernest 
Benn  Ltd.  30s.  net. 

50  Years  of  Modern  Art:  Introduction  by 
Emile  Langui.  London:  Thames  and  Hudson. 
30s.  net. 
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CONTRIBUTED  BY  ADRIAN  BURY 


Round  about  the  Galleries 


Forty  Years  On 

THAT  Sir  Alfred  Muniiings  had  as  much 
praise  and  success  in  his  lifetime  as  any 
artist  could  wish  is  only  appropriate;  but  that 
he  also  received  from  the  reigning  critical 
fraternity  almost  unanimous  disapproval  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  is  a  melancholy  reflec- 
tion on  fashionable  aesthetic  opinion.  Munnings 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  regarding  the 
worst  aspects  of  modem  art  and  expressed  them 
with  relentless  force. 

By  a  poignant  coincidence  I  happened  to  see 
his  picture  New  Year  Morning  in  a  Chelsea  Studio 
at  the  Newman  Galleries  on  the  morning  of  the 
artist's  memorial  service  at  St.  James's,  Piccadilly. 
Still  fresh  and  unimpaired  by  time  (the  picture 
was  painted  in  1919),  it  is  among  Munnings' 
best  works,  showing  his  versatility  in  recording 
with  brilliant  realism  an  interior  with  human 
figures,  and  exclusive  of  equine  interest.  People 
who  do  not  know  the  range  of  Munnings' 
genius  regard  him  only  as  a  painter  of  horses,  and 
even  some  of  those  who  had  followed  his  career 
with  professional  attention  were  not  a  little 
surprised,  in  contemplating  his  Diploma  Galleries 
exhibition,  to  see  how  much  time  he  had  devoted 
to  landscape  and  other  subjects,  and  how  well  he 
painted  them. 

The  origin  of  New  Year  Morning  in  a  Chelsea 
Studio  appears  (p.  28)  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  artist's  autobiography.  The  revellers  had 
returned  from  the  Chelsea  Arts  Ball.  'One  of  the 
stayers,  with  a  violin,  was  standing  on  the  model's 
throne,  playing  "After  the  Ball",  and  the  rest 
sitting  around  fatigued  and  weary  .  .  .  What  a 
scene !  I  had  an  idea  for  a  picture.  I  began  it  the 
same  week,  using  my  friends  who  had  stayed  the 
course  at  the  Ball.  It  was  painted  in  one  of  the 
large  studios  belonging  to  David  Jagger.'  He  is 
seen  in  the  Regency  costume  leaning  against  the 
sideboard. 

I  remember  Jagger  telling  me  how  they  all 
posed  day  after  day  until  the  picture  was  finished, 
and  were  unable  to  get  on  with  their  own  work. 
Alas,  Jagger  is  gone,  and  Munnings  is  no  more, 
but  their  works  will  long  survive  to  interest 
posterity.  An  artist  in  that  festive  party  who  is 
still  with  us  is  the  venerable  Alfonso  Toft  (in 
Dickens  costume).  He  is  a  landscape  painter  of 
distinction  and  the  doyen  of  the  Chelsea  Arts 
Club. 

Whether  New  Year  Morning  in  a  Chelsea  Studio 
goes  into  a  private  or  public  collection  its  popu- 
larity is  assured.  And  1  do  not  doubt  that  it  will 
delight  all  who  see  it  as  it  pleased  me  when  I 
first  saw  it  years  ago,  and  moved  me  to  many 
memories  of  the  great  and  unique  A.J.  Munnings 
when  I  encountered  the  picture  again  on  the 
morning  of  his  memorial  service. 


Paul  Sandby  at  Home 

THE  rise  in  prices  for  Paul  Sandby's  works 
concentrates  attention  on  a  gifted  and  popular 
foundation  member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Accomplished  in  all  media,  including  the  then 
new  method  of  aquatint,  wliich  he  helped  to 
establish  in  England,  Sandby  spent  a  long  and 
happy  life  painting  landscapes,  buildings  and 
figures.  Much  of  his  work  was  done  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  his 
drawings  in  the  Royal  Library  there  testify  to 
the  artist's  sense  of  beauty,  character  and  in- 
dustry. Occasionally,  some  watercolour  of 
Bayswater  comes  on  to  the  market,  reminding 
us  that  Sandby  lived  in  that  once  rural  neigh- 
bourhood overlooking  Hyde  Park.  His  house 
was  in  St.  George's  Row,  with  a  studio  at  the 
end  of  the  garden.  A  sketch  of  this  studio 
appears  in  William  Sandby's  book  on  his  an- 
cestors, published  in  1892.  The  painting  from 
which  it  was  done  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
Sidney  Sabin  Galleries.  Not  only  is  it  a  delightful 
picture  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  record  of  the  domestic 
environment  of  old  Paul,  who  lived  in  St. 
George's  Row  for  nearly  forty  years  and  died 
there  in  1809. 

At  the  same  galleries  is  another  Sandby 
picture,  26  X  41  in.,  tentatively  entitled  View  of 
Llanberis.  Dating  from  about  1780,  it  shows  two 
figures  in  the  foreground  carrying  flowers  in 
baskets,  and  these  were  founded  on  a  water- 
colour  sketch  by  Sandby  sold  at  Christie's  on 
26th  May,  1959. 

Grand  Tourist  Taste 

THE  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
heyday  of  the  grand  tourist.  The  English  habit  of 
going  to  Italy,  which  began  earlier  with  the 
aristocrat,  poet  and  artist,  had  increased  its 
impetus.  A  visit  to  Rome  was  an  essential  of 
complete  educational  experience.  The  tradition 
was  firmly  founded,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
1920's,  the  English  traveller  in  remote  parts  of 
Italy  and  Sicily  was  treated  by  all  classes  with  a 
certain  respect  on  account  of  his  interest  in  the 
'grandeur  that  was  Rome'.  If  the  generally 
charming  and  well-mannered  peasant  regarded 
liim  as  molte  ricco,  it  was  probably  legendary  and 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  eighteenth-century  fore- 
runner was  apt  to  throw  his  money  about.  How 
interesting  to  know,  were  it  possible  to  compute, 
the  sums  spent  by  grand  tourists  on  Italian 
paintings  of  the  period  and  old  masters,  genuine 
or  otherwise.  Certainly,  native  artists  were 
quick  to  exploit  the  grand  tourist's  passion  for 
ruins.  The  great  halls  of  the  new  Palladian  or 
reconstructed  Tudor  mansions  in  England  were 
the  perfect  setting  for  such  works  as  Giovanni 
Paolo  Pannini  could  paint,  and  few  artists  were 


as  accomplished  in  rendering  an  assortment  of 
classical  relics  as  can  be  seen  in  this  painter's 
Roman  Ruins  with  Figures,  recently  at  Colnaghi's. 
This  work  is  a  capriccio  of  Trajan's  Column,  the 
Temple  of  Saturn,  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius,  the 
Arch  of  Janus,  the  Colosseum,  Column  of 
Phocas,  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  Basilica 
of  Constantine,  and  numerous  pieces  of  antique 
sculpture,  the  foreground  enlivened  with  a 
group  of  picturesque  figures.  The  placing  of 
part  of  the  Colosseum  behind  the  three  columns 
of  the  Castor  and  Pollux  Temple  is  particularly 
effective.  The  picture  is  on  canvas:  39 J  X  53  J  in. 

Mysterious  Artist 

CONTINUING  the  classical  mood,  Messrs. 
Frost  &  Reed,  of  New  Bond  Street,  recently 
acquired  a  View  of  Rome  from  the  Ponte  St. 
Angela  (40  X  73  in.),  with  the  castle  on  the  right, 
looking  towards  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican,  by 
Charles  F.  de  la  Croix.  The  life  of  this  artist  is 
very  obscure,  and  when  he  was  born  and  when 
he  died  is  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Joseph  Vernet  and  painted  mostly 
marine  subjects.  That  he  could  also  express  with 
great  skill  and  accuracy  complex  architectural 
subjects  is  proved  by  this  magnificent  example 
of  his  work.  It  came  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
James  Christie,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  founder 
of  Christie's.  Also  at  the  Frost  &  Reed  galleries 
is  a  series  of  charming  little  pictures  by  Hubert 
Robert  who,  with  his  fellow  artist,  Fragonard, 
spent  some  youthful  years  studying  in  the 
eternal  city.  It  was  in  Rome  that  Robert 
developed  his  talent  for  depicting  attractive 
ruins,  primarily  decorative.  Robert  achieved 
tremendous  fame  in  Paris  until  the  Revolution 
wrecked  his  career  and  that  of  other  artists  who 
had  been  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  old 
regime. 

A  Romantic  Classic 

WHEN  do  the  two  moods  overlap?  As  an 
example  in  painting  one  might  refer  to  the 
Cupid  and  Psyche  (42^  X  36^  in.),  by  Rubens, 
exhibited  recently  at  the  H.  Terry-Engcll 
Galleries.  In  it  the  immortal  story  is  treated  with 
an  imaginative  realism,  which  might  have  been 
achieved  by  Delacroix.  The  picture  came  from 
a  Swedish  private  collection,  and  Dr.  Burkhardt 
dates  it  from  c.  1612.  This  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  Dr.  W.  R.  Valentiner.  The  drawing  for  the 
figure  of  Psyche  is  in  the  collection  of  H.  M.  the 
Queen  at  Windsor  Castle.  Rubens'  Cupid  and 
Psyche  must  have  been  popular  soon  after  it  was 
painted,  for  David  Teniers  the  Younger  in- 
cluded it  in  several  of  his  own  pictures  illustrating 
famous  galleries  and  their  contents. 
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The  Cupid  and  Psyche  legend  has  fascinated 
poets  and  artists  all  down  the  ages  but  had  a 
great  vogue  in  the  seventeenth  century,  partly 
owing  to  William  Adlington's  translation  of 
Apuleius,  first  published  in  1566,  in  which  the 
Cupid  and  Psyche  episode  is  told  witli  a  ravishing 
sense  of  beauty  and  sympathy.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
best  tiling  in  that  curious  medley  known  as  The 
Golden  Ass.  Rubens  has  depicted  the  dramatic 
moment  when  Psyche,  urged  on  by  the  advice 
of  her  jealous,  evil-minded  sisters,  attempts  to 
kill  the  God  of  Love ;  although  Cupid,  whom 
she  had  never  seen,  had  warned  her  against  her 
sisters.  The  relevant  passage  in  Adlington  is  not 
without  a  quaint  humour.  'Psyche  (somewhat 
feeble  in  body  and  mind  yet  strengthened  by  the 
cruelty  of  fate)  received  boldness  and  brought 
forth  the  lamp,  and  took  the  razor,  so  that  by 
her  audacity  she  changed  herself  to  masculine 
kind.  But  when  she  took  the  lamp  .  .  .  she  saw 
the  most  meek  and  sweetest  beast  of  all  beasts, 
even  fair  Cupid,  couched  fairly,  at  whose  sight 
the  very  lamp  increased  its  joy  and  the  razor 
turned  its  edge.'  Rubens  took  liberty  with  the 
story  and  introduced  a  third  figure  holding  the 
curtain  with  one  hand  and  the  razor  with  the 
other. 

All  the  34  works  in  this  important  exhibition, 
ranging  approximately  from  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  to  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  were  of  unusual  interest  and  rarity. 
I  found  particularly  outstanding  the  superb 
Abraham  van  Beyeren  Still  Life  with  a  Silver 
Wine  Jar,  and  a  reflected  portrait  of  the  artist, 
and  a  Young  Girl  in  a  Landscape  by  Caspar 
Netscher. 

Barbizon  Encore 

'ADIEU !  I  go  to  see  if  friend  Corot  has  found 
me  new  landscapes  to  paint',  said  Charles 
Francois  Daubigny  on  his  deathbed  in  1875. 
Daubigny's  pious  and  affectionate  sentiment  is 
characteristic,  linking  himself  with  Corot  in 
idealistic  thought  and  achievement,  Corot  was, 
of  course,  much  respected  both  as  an  artist  and 
generous  personality  by  his  Barbizon  con- 
temporaries. 

Continuing  their  policy  of  emphasising  the 
more  important  members  of  the  Barbizon 
School,  the  Hazlitt  Galleries  have  collected  no 
fewer  than  35  works  by  Daubigny  painted 
during  his  best  period  (1859-1877).  Lovers  of 
landscape  at  its  most  serene  and  poetic  should 
make  an  effort  to  see  this  exhibition,  for  it  is 
doubtful  if  as  many  Daubignys  of  such  merit 
will  be  seen  again  together  for  a  long  time. 
Nothing  comparable  in  landscape  is  being  done 
today.  Indeed  this  mood,  this  adoration  of 
nature  in  terms  of  art,  has  become  submerged 
in  a  welter  of  'isms',  including  pessimism. 
Whatever  their  material  circumstances,  and 
some  of  the  Barbizon  artists  had  little  success  in 
their  lifetime,  they  were  great  optimists,  and 
had  no  doubt  as  to  what  made  optimistic  and 
beautiful  pictures. 

London  River 

THE  Thames  from  London  Bridge  to  Lime- 
house  Reach  and  Greenwich  has  attracted  in- 
numerable arrises  throughout  the  years,  and  will 


surely  continue  to  do  so.  If  the  ships  and  shores 
are  not  so  picturesque  as  once  they  were,  there 
are  occasions  when  atmospheric  effects  have  the 
necessary  grandeur  to  inspire  masterpieces.  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  the  view  downstream  from 
Limehouse  when  the  tide  is  full,  under  a  bright 
and  wind-swept  sky,  worthy  of  Turner's  brush. 

Thomas  Luny  was  no  Turner  but  he  was  a 
competent  marine  artist  and  left  many  records  of 
ships  during  the  Nelson  period.  Three  examples 
by  him  at  the  John  Mitchell  Galleries  should 
therefore  interest  collectors  of 'Thames'  pictures. 
The  Port  of  London,  showing  the  old  bridge  after 
the  houses  had  been  taken  down,  St.  Paul's  and 
the  Monument,  with  a  fleet  of  craft  at  anchor 
near  the  farther  shore  and  wherries  in  full  sail, 
is  a  record  of  documentary  interest.  It  is  signed 
and  dated  1798.  hi  Trafalgar  year  Luny  was  again 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  a  View  of  Limehouse 
Reach  and  one  of  Greenwich  Naval  College  are 
dated  1805.  This  artist,  a  Londoner,  was  born  in 
1759.  He  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  from 
1780  to  1802,  and  died  at  Teignmouth  in  1837. 

Hampshire  Artist 

WILLIAM  SHAYER  (1788-1879)  was  born 
early  enough  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the 
rise  of  the  English  landscape  school,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  was  influenced  in  his  youth 
by  Morland,  and  subsequently  must  have  looked 
at  Bonington's  work  with  understanding  of  the 
mind  of  that  great  artist.  Shayer  was  to  come 
down  the  nineteenth  century  with  considerable 
credit  as  a  painter  of  the  English  scene.  This 
scene  was  limited  to  the  south  coast,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southampton  where 
he  was  born.  His  was  a  pleasant,  conventional 
talent,  and  he  handled  landscape,  seascape, 
human  figures  and  cattle  with  equal  skill.  His 
work  as  a  whole  comes  into  the  category  of 
'agriculture  and  fisheries'.  A  prolific  exhibitor  at 
the  British  Institution  and  Society  of  British 
Artists,  he  showed  no  fewer  than  340  pictures 
at  the  latter. 

A  painting  entitled  Fisherfolk  on  the  Beach  near 
Southampton  at  the  Omell  Galleries  is  a  typical 
Shayer,  and  combines  all  the  ingredients  of  the 
picturesque,  good  characterisation  of  figures  and 
firm  drawing  of  the  fishing  boats.  It  is  a  charming 
picture  and  one  with  which  it  would  always  be 
easy  to  live. 

The  artist  had  two  sons,  William  J.  and  C. 
Shayer,  who  to  some  extent  carried  on  the 
manner  of  their  father. 

Old  English  Portraits 

IN  studying  a  little-known  portrait  of  William 
Lock  by  Richard  Wilson  at  Agnew's  I  was 
reminded  of  the  artist's  friendship  with  this 
eighteenth-century  amateur  and  connoisseur. 
Wilson  is  said  to  have  first  met  Lock  in  Venice, 
and  Farington  writes:  'He  (Lock)  told  me  that 
he  went  from  Venice  to  Rome  with  Wilson 
who  at  that  time  was  fluctuating  whether  to 
pursue  portrait  or  landscape  painting.  Vernet, 
by  warmly  approving  his  landscapes,  decided 
him  to  this  branch  of  art  .  .  .'  Whether  Wilson 
would  have  been  as  great  a  portrait  painter  as 
Reynolds  or  Gainsborough  had  he  persisted  with 


face-painting,  who  can  say?  It  is  perhaps  for- 
tunate for  art  that  he  allowed  his  genius  for 
landscape  to  supersede  his  portrait  talent.  The 
Lock  portrait  is,  none  the  less,  vigorously 
characteristic  and  has  unique  associative  interest. 

A  comparatively  late  work  by  Gainsborough 
at  Agnew's  is  a  portrait  (30  X  25  in.)  of  Francis 
John  Browne  of  Frampton  Court,  Dorset. 
Owner  of  great  estates,  he  was  Member  of 
Parliament  and  High  Sheriff  for  the  county. 
When  he  died  in  1833,  his  wife  having  pre- 
deceased him  many  years,  Browne  bequeathed 
his  estates  to  his  brother-in-law,  General  Sir 
Colquhoun  Grant,  whose  daughter  eloped  with 
a  member  of  the  Sheridan  family.  She  eventually 
inherited  Frampton,  assuming  the  name 
of  Grant-Browne-Sheridan.  The  portrait  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Waterhouse:  Walpole 
Society,  Vol.  XXXIII  (p.  12)  and  Gainsborough, 
1958  (p.  56). 

Romney's  charming  sentiment  for  children  is 
seen  in  the  dual  portrait  study  of  the  Misses 
Wolfe  of  Uphill  Castle,  Weston-Super-Mare. 
They  were  related  to  General  Wolfe  of  Quebec. 
The  picture  (24  X  19^  in.)  came  from  the  col- 
lection of  Mrs.  Matthews,  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  the  younger  child. 

New  York,  circa  1680 

THINKING  of  New  York  as  it  is  today,  who 
would  imagine  that  it  once  looked  like  the 
picture  by  Gerard  van  Edema,  one  of  the  first 
artists  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  paint  topo- 
graphical views.  Rome,  Venice  and  London,  of 
course,  have  far  longer  histories.  Even  so,  we  are 
more  conscious,  by  reason  of  certain  archi- 
tectural survivals,  of  their  religious,  social  and 
civic  continuity. 

If  it  has  taken  New  York  less  than  three 
hundred  years  to  reach  its  present  size  and 
appearance,  as  compared  with  Edema's  Dutch- 
looking  village,  what  will  it  look  hke  in 
A.D.  2300,  assuming  the  same  ratio  of  mathe- 
matical progression  ?  The  question  is  a  strain  on 
the  imagination. 

Edema's  picture  was  painted  from  the  deck 
of  the  ship  on  which  the  artist  sailed  back  to 
London.  The  buildings  can  be  identified  from 
the  coloured  line-engraving  The  Carwitham 
View  of  New  York  from  the  North  River,  printed 
for  Carrington  Bowles  of  London  after  1764. 
On  the  far  left  is  Trinity  Church,  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1724,  and  the  church  in  the  Fort,  similarly 
destroyed  in  1741.  The  Lutheran  church,  new 
Dutch  church,  French  church  of  St.  Spirit,  and 
the  City  Hall  are  also  recognisable. 

Edema  came  to  England  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  worked  for  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albans  and  especially  for  Sir  Richard 
Edgcumbe,  on  whose  behalf  he  went  to  New- 
foundland and  later  to  New  York.  The  artist  is 
recorded  in  ~Wa.\po\cs  Anecdotes. 

The  painting  under  discussion  was  one  of 
three  by  Edema  which  remained  in  the  collection 
of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  until  1941  when 
it  was  sold  with  the  contents  of  his  town  house: 
47  Belgrave  Square.  A  record  of  historic 
importance,  the  picture  (25  X  30  in.),  at  the 
Pulitzer  Galleries  (5  Kensington  High  Street), 
is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES 


i 


1.  Thomas  Luny.  'Port  of  London',  21     33  in.  J.  Mitchell  Gallery,  London. 

2.  Paul  Sandby.  'The  Artist's  Studio',  panel,  19!  23  in.  Sabin  Gallery, 
Cork  Street,  London.  3.  Gerard  van  Edema.  'New  York',  25  30  in. 
Pulitzer  Gallery,  London.  4.  Charles  F.  de  la  Croix.  'A  View  of  Rome', 
40  73  in.  Frost  &  Reed,  London.  5.  William  Shayer.  'Fisherfolk  near 
Southampton',  28  36  in.  Omell  Gallery,  London.  6.  Sir  Alfred  Munnings. 
'New  Year  Morning  in  a  Chelsea  Studio',  31       27.',  in.  Newman  Gallery. 
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'E.G.'  Pewter  Church  Flagons 

BY  CAPT.  A.  SUTHERLAND -  GRAEME 


TN  The  Connoisseur  for  June,  1946,  writing  of  pewter  church 
J- flagons,  I  referred  to  an  early  seventeenth-century  pewterer 
whose  initials  are  E.G.,  whose  Touch  (above)  and  one  of  whose 
flagons  I  illustrated.  Of  him  I  wrote  '  his  Touch  does  not  appear 
on  the  earliest  of  the  (post-Fire  of  London)  Touch  Plates  (1668) 
preserved  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Pewterers;  and  he 
was,  therefore,  either  a  provincial,  or  a  London  craftsman  who 
had  died  before  the  Touch  Plate  came  into  use.  It  is  possible  that 
he  was  Edward  Gilbert  of  London,  first  mentioned  in  1633  .  .  . 
Master  in  1662'. 

The  Touch  is  interesting  in  that  it  shows  two  flagons,  of  which 
that  at  left  above  is  a  very  early  type,  of  which  only  one  (No.  1), 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cyril  Minchin  of  Reading,  is  known  to 
have  been  a  church  piece;  two  others  of  somewhat  similar  design 
are  in  the  National  Museum  of  Ireland  and  the  Ludlow  Museum 
respectively  (Nos.  2  &  3).  None  of  these  is  by  E.G.  although  he 
obviously  knew  the  type  and  probably  made  it,  since  it  is  incor- 
porated in  his  Touch.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flagon  on  the  right 
(No.  3)  is  of  a  type  of  which  many  exist,  in  churches,  museums 
and  private  collections,  and  it  is  well  known  in  silver. 

With  very  few  exceptions  all  the  pewter  examples  were  made 
by  E.G.,  whose  Touch  is  nearly  always  struck  clearly  upon  the 
back  of  the  handles  and  who  must  have  been  a  most  prolific 
craftsman.  Furthermore,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  other  articles, 
e.g.,  dishes,  plates,  candlesticks  or  even  tankards,  are  known 
bearing  this  Touch. 

The  type  represents  probably  the  first  outright  attempt  to 
provide  the  'pot  or  stoup  of  pewter,  if  not  of  finer  metal'  re- 
quired by  the  Jacobean  Canon  of  1603  consequent  upon  the 
considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  wine  due  to  the  re- 
admission  of  the  laity  to  the  Chalice  under  the  new  order. 
Incidentally  it  is  possible  to  see  the  direct  intervention  of 
James  VI,  in  the  use  of  the  typical  Scottish  word  'stoup'. 

It  is  true  that  an  earlier  type  exists,  apart  from  that  shown  on 
the  left  in  the  Touch,  and  that  comparatively  large  numbers  of 
these  exist;  but  they  arc  inclined  to  be  heavy  and  ugly  and  were 
probably  made  originally  for  domestic  use.  None  is  marked  nor 
does  any  exist  in  silver.  Where  churches  possess  them  they 
nearly  always  have  one  or  more  of  E.G.'s  flagons  in  addition. 
It  is  with  these  latter  that  we  arc  concerned,  that  is,  with  the  type 
shown  on  the  right  of  the  Touch. 

This  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  pewter  enthusiasts  by 
an  illustration,  in  the  late  Howard  Cottcrell's  book  Old  Pewter, 
its  Makers  and  Marks,  of  a  beautiful  pair,  dated  1634,  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  E.  W.  Turner  of  Heme  Bay,  and  formerly 


at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Northgate,  Canterbury.  The  names  of  the 
churchwardens  are  engraved  upon  them,  and  it  was  possibly  the 
fact  that  one  of  them  was  Thomas  Gilbert  that  suggested  Edward 
Gilbert  as  the  maker,  as  a  possible  relative  of  Thomas.  However, 
so  many  of  E.G.'s  flagons  have  come  to  light  in  so  many  different 
localities  that  this  attribution  cannot  carry  any  weight.  No  less 
than  ten  were  shown  in  an  exhibition  of  ecclesiastical  pewterwarc 
held  111  Norwich  in  1934,  and  several  others  have  been  'dis- 
covered' since.  Moreover,  valuable  information  supplied  by  the 
late  Mr.  Bertrand  Johnson,  a  past  Master  of  the  Pewterers' 
Company,  has  produced  no  less  than  five  further  possible 
claimants  to  the  initials  from  the  Company  alone,  none  of  whom 
is  mentioned  in  Cotterell.  All  of  these  were  working  between 
c.  1580  and  1640;  but  so  far  neither  church  inventories  nor 
accounts,  nor  any  other  possible  source  of  reference  has  provided 
any  clue  to  the  name. 

No.  4  shows  a  unique  group  of  church  flagons,  every  one  of 
which  was  made  by  E.G.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  actually 
two  designs  A  and  B;  A,  possibly  the  earlier,  represented  by 
Nos.  2  and  4  from  the  left,  and  B  by  the  remaining  three.  A  has 
a  plain  ovolo  foot,  flat  underneath  and  hollow  inside — an 
insanitary  arrangement  making  internal  cleansing  difficult — and 
is  without  the  finial  surmounting  the  'bun'  lid.  In  the  case  of  B 
the  foot  is  of  ogee  moulding,  the  hollow  space  formed  by  the 
moulding  being  external,  and  the  inside  of  the  drum  terminating 
in  a  semi-sphere  easy  to  clean.  The  finial  on  the  lid  is  a  feature 
pleasing  chiefly  by  reason  of  its  deeply  undercut  base.  This 
appears  to  be  the  whole  range  of  sizes,  to  one  or  other  of  which 
all  other  known  E.G.  flagons  conform. 

Their  respective  heights  (not  including  finials),  reading  from 
the  left  are:  g\,  io\,  12,  13 \,  and  16  inches.  The  smallest  is  in  my 
own  collection  and  the  owners  of  the  remainder  arc  Mr.  Minchin, 
Mr.  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  of  Nottingham,  Dr.  Hutchinson  of  Hay- 
wards  Heath,  and  the  Parish  of  Raunds,  Northamptonshire.  The 
latter  is  one  of  a  pair  (No.  5)  each  of  which  holds  9  pints!  Then- 
use,  at  least  during  a  Service,  must  have  been  none  too  easy  as 
they  weigh  13  lbs.  6  oz.  when  empty.  In  all  cases,  apart  from 
varying  proportions,  the  handles  and  the  thumbpieces,  with  their 
heart-shaped  piercing,  are  similar,  and  each  bears  the  E.G.  Touch 
upon  the  back  of  the  handle.  No.  5  is  added  to  show  the  contrast 
between  the  enormous  Raunds  vessels  and  the  smallest  of  the 
five  (weight  4  lb.). 

My  thanks  are  due  to  all  authorities  and  private  owners  for  per- 
mission to  illustrate  their  treasures. 
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I,  2  and  3.  Three  early  types  of  pewter  flagon,  none  of  which 
bears  the  'E.G.'  Touch  although  this  pewterer  must  have 
known  the  type  (see  the  flagon  at  left  in  his  Touch  opposite). 
In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cyril  Minchin,  the  National  Museum 
of  Ireland  and  Ludlow  Museum  respectively.  4.  A  unique 
group  of  church  flagons  (see  right  in  Touch)  all  of  which  were 
made  by  'E.G.'  Owned  by  the  Author,  Mr.  Minchin,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Dr.  Hutchinson  and  the  Parish  of  Raunds  respec- 
tively. 5.  The  pair  of  16  inch  high  Raunds  vessels,  with  the 
Author's  9^1  inch  high  example. 


Forthcoming 
Sales 


SELLING  AT  SOTHEBY'S:  I.  Plate  I  (The  Great  American  Turkey) 
from  the  original  elephant  folio  edition  of  Audubon's  'Birds  of  America'. 
Selling  October  19th.  2.  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  'Portrait  of  a  Bearded 
Man',  panel,  27;  21. 1  in.  Selling  in  November.  3.  Fifteenth-century, 
16  in.  wide,  dish  in  underglaze  blue.  Selling  November  10th.  4.  George 
III  oval  soup  tureen  and  cover,  by  Edward  Wakelin,  1753.  Selling  October 
29th.  5.  Ming  bowl  with  dragon  in  underglaze  copper-red,  8|  in.,  period 
of  Ch'eng  Hua.  Selling  October  27th. 


SELLING  AT  CHRISTIE'S:  I.  R.  P.  Bonington.  'Fisherfolk  and  Beached  Fishing  Boats', 
Ilj  X  174  in.  Selling  in  November.  2.  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  'View  of  Pendennis  Castle',  6  ■ 
9[  in.  Selling  in  November.  3.  Thomas  Gainsborough.  'A  View  near  Bath',  14!  2o|  in. 
Selling  in  November.  4.  A  set  of  four  Bristol  figures  of  the  Elements,  f.  1775,  10]  in.  high. 
Selling  on  October  19th.  5.  John  Constable,  R.A.  'The  Vale  of  Dedham',  1 9 1  23/,  in. 
Selling  in  November.  6.  R.  P.  Bonington.  'Francis  I  and  his  sister  Marguerite  of  Navarre', 
29J  x  24-i  in.  Selling  in  November.  For  No.  6  in  colour,  see  The  Connoisseur  (September,  1956). 


Forthcoming 
Sales 
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1.  Rogier  van  der  Weyden.  'The  Mass  of  St.  Gregory',  panel,  31 A    ■   27  in.  £12,600  (Christie's). 

2.  Part  of  a  Swansea  dessert  service  consisting  of  45  pieces,  from  the  Marquess  of  Exeter  Collection. 
,£5,040  (Christie's).  3.  Marble  bust  of  a  Child,  by  J.  A.  Houdon,  17  in.  high,  from  the  Foy  Collec- 
tion. Dollars  15,000  (,£5,357)  (Parke-Bernet,  New  York).  4.  From  William  Caxton's  'Myrrour 
of  the  Worlde'.  £14,000  (Christie's).  5.  H.  Fantin-Latour.  'Nature  Morte  avec  un  pot  d'Azalees 
Blanches',  signed  and  dated  1866,  28J  <  23}  in.  ,£15,000  (Sotheby's).  6.  Van  Goyen.  'A  View  of 
Emmerich',  panel,  26  ■  37A  in.,  the  Duke  of  Westminster  sale.  ,£24,000  (Sotheby's).  7.  El  Greco. 
'The  Apostle  St.  James',  signed  with  initials,  27I  ■  21]  in.  ,£72,000  (Sotheby's).  8.  Giovanni 
Bellini.  'Three  studies  for  an  Apostle',  drawing,  7  ■  7A  in.  £15,540  (Christie's). 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 


The  Silver 
Coffee  Service 


Illustrated  with  examples  from  the  Atha  Collection 


BY  ROSS  E.  TAGGART 

Associate  Curator,  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art, 
Atkins  Museum.  Kansas  City 

ON  31st  December,  1699,  as  Louis  XIV  ushered  in  the  New 
Year  and  the  New  Century  with  a  great  party  a  la  Chinoise, 
he  was  both  reflecting  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  Orient 
which  the  expanded  trade  of  the  preceding  decades  had  brought 
about,  and  prophesying  an  ever  growing  taste  for  objects  and 
customs  from  the  East.  Coffee,  which  had  been  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Venetians  in  161 5,  and  tea  were  probably  as 
influential  as  any  other  commodities  in  this  trend.  At  the  begin- 
ning the  beverages  were  mainly  curiosities,  and  the  vessels  in 
which  they  were  brewed  and  served,  something  of  a  revelation 
in  the  ceramic  arts.  But  both  coffee  and  tea  were  quickly  accepted 
as  social  amenities  and  daily  necessities.  The  Coffee  Houses  or 
Cafes,  which  became  influential  social  centres,  virtually  private 
clubs,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  first  established  in  Italy, 
purportedly  in  1645,  and  in  London  by  Pasqua  Rosee  in  1652. 
The  commercial  companies  founded  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Por- 
tuguese during  the  seventeenth  century  made  possible  the 
quantity  importation  of  the  beans  that  were  suddenly  in  demand. 
This  trade,  which  was  encompassing  the  whole  world,  had  much 
to  do  with  the  wealth  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  its  character- 
istic elegance. 

The  Folger  Coffee  Company  of  Kansas  City  and  Mr.  Joseph  S. 
Atha,  its  President,  an  enthusiast  for  English  silver,  have  over  the 


[.  Queen  Anne  Coffee  Jug,  London,  1706.  J.  Gibbons,  11  in.  high. 
As  with  the  earliest  pots  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  those  designed  for  tea 
from  those  made  for  coffee;  so  with  the  jug  it  is  often  impossible  to  deter- 
mine if  it  were  originally  made  for  coffee  or  chocolate,  this  form  often 
being  used  for  the  latter.  The  contemporary  arms  are  of  the  4th  Baronet 
of  Longueville  impaling  his  first  wife  Mary  Conway  of  Bodryihan. 

2.  Queen  Anne  Coffee  Pot,  London,  1709.  John  Chartier,  10  J  in.  high. 
This  coffee  pot,  with  its  tapering  sides  and  'C'-handle,  is  based  on  those  of 
the  earliest  type.  Here  the  simple  conical  lid  lias  been  replaced  with  a  domed 
one,  and  the  straight  spout  with  a  gracefully  curved  one.  The  changes, 
although  relatively  minor,  have  added  refinement  and  elegance  to  the  basic 
shape  of  the  coffee  pot. 


3.  George  I  Octagonal  Coffee  Pot  and  Stand,  Coffee  pot:  London, 
1714,  R.  Timbrell  and  B.  Bentley.  Stand:  London,  1709,  Isaac  Ligcr. 
Overall  height  ii£  in.  The  existence  of  the  octagonal  shape  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  is  attested  to  by  the  date  of  the  stand,  but  coffee  pots 
in  this  form  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made  until  the  last  year  of  her  reign, 
and,  as  is  the  case  with  this  example,  the  first  year  of  George  I. 


4.  George  I  Coffee  Pot,  London,  1722.  John  Newton.  9^  in.  high. 
George  I  Cream  Jug,  London,  1720.  Maker:  CO  (possibly  August 
Courtauld),  3§  in.  high.  George  II  Sugar  Bowl  and  Cover,  London. 
1728.  Thomas  Mason,  3£  in.  high.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  matching  services  were  made,  so  that  a  set  of  this 
kind,  phenomenal  in  its  rarity  and  early  date,  had  to  be  assembled. 


5.  George  II  Coffee  Pot,  London,  1730.  Paul  de  Lamerie,  9  in.  high. 
Ex  Colls.:  Sir  Samuel  Montague:  Lord  Swaythling.  By  1730  the  principal 
modification  in  the  coffee  pot  was  the  substitution  of  a  low  domed  top  for 
the  type  seen  in  the  Queen  Anne  example  (No.  2).  The  originality  of  the 
designs  of  the  handle  sockets  and  the  spout  with  its  restrained  engraved 
ornament  attest  to  the  craftsmanship  of  Paul  de  Lamerie.  There  is  also  111 
the  Folger  Collection  a  close  copy  of  this  design  made  in  1737  by  John 
Williamson  of  Dublin. 


6.  George  II  Coffee  Pot,  c.  1735.  Attributed  to  Charles  Kandler,  9  in. 
high.  This  unmarked  piece  with  the  arms  of  the  Ashby  family  of  Quenby, 
Leicestershire,  is  attributed  to  Kandler  on  stylistic  grounds,  and  particularly 
on  the  similarity  it  bears  to  a  coffee  pot  by  that  maker  in  the  collection  of 
William  F.  Farrer.  By  1735  the  pyriform  shape  with  elements  of  rococo 
design  has  made  its  appearance. 


7.  George  II  Coffee  Pot,  London,  1738.  Paul  de  Lamerie,  10.I  in.  high. 
Ex  Colls.:  Sir  Samuel  Montague;  Lord  Swaythling;  Walter  P.  Chrysler,  Jr. 
Over  and  beyond  the  fantasy  of  the  rococo  style,  its  playful  imagination 
and  inventiveness,  the  forms  are  beautifully  controlled  in  an  abstract  design 
as  carefully  balanced  as  any  contemporary  non-objective  sculpture.  All  of 
the  works  of  Paul  de  Lamerie  arc  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  their 
craftsmanship;  the  fit  of  the  lids;  the  action  of  the  hinges;  and  the  refine- 
ment of  the  functional  details. 


8.  George  II  Coffee  Pot,  Jersey,  Channel  Islands,  1740-50.  P.  Aubin, 
iOj  in.  high.  Because  of  its  provincial  simplicity,  silver  from  the  Channel 
Islands  has  a  distinctive  boldness  and  vigour.  The  designs  and  styles 
generally  lag  behind  those  current  in  London. 


9.  George  III  Coffee  Pot,  London,  1774.  Charles  Wright,  1  1 111.  high. 
Although  the  coffee  branch  was  used  rather  extensively  in  French  silver, 
it  is  rare  to  find  it,  at  least  as  prominently  as  here,  used  in  English  silver. 


years  assembled  a  significant  collection  of  antique  English  silver 
related  to  the  drinking  of  coffee.  By  so  doing  they  have  been  able 
to  recapture  much  of  the  social  significance  that  coffee  has  held 
in  the  last  three  hundred  years.  This  collection  is  being  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  in  October  of  this  year  at  the  Nelson  Gallery- 
Atkins  Museum,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

The  very  earliest  silver  coffee  pots,  about  1670.  were  tapering 
cylindrical  vessels  with  conical  lids.  Their  adornment  consisted, 
almost  exclusively,  of  engraved  arms.  At  this  early  date  the  coffee 
pot  may  be  indistinguishable  from  the  teapot,  for  only  later  did 


the  characteristic  forms  of  the  low  teapot  and  the  high  coffee  pot 
evolve.  Coffee  pots  of  the  early  shape,  although  probably  not  of 
silver,  existed  into  the  eighteenth  century,  as  can  be  seen  from 
some  of  the  illustrations  of  the  early  London  Coffee  I  louses. 
Although  coffee  was  to  a  large  extent  consumed  111  these  public 
places,  the  refined  and  expensive  pots  and  services  which  com- 
prise the  folger  Collection  would  certainly  have  been  made  only 
for  private  use. 

By  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  the  characteristic  shape  for  the 
coffee  pot  had  been  established,  and  this  was  the  basis  for  much 


10.  George  III  Coffee  Pot,  London,  1771.  Charles  Wright, 
14  in.  high.  The  influence  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  and 
.1  revived  enthusiasm  for  the  artifacts  of  ancient  Rome  are 
reflected  in  this  coffee  pot  adapted  from  a  classical  vase  or  urn. 


11.  George  IV  Coffee  Pot,  London,  1826.  Paul  Storr, 
9  in.  high.  The  persistence  of  the  rococo  style  introduced  into 
the  forms  of  coffee  pots  about  173  5  is  graphically  illustrated 
by  this  nineteenth-century  example.  Paul  Storr  was  virtually 
the  last  of  the  great  craftsmen  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company 
of  London.  After  him,  and  until  modern  times,  the  machine 
regrettably  replaced  skilled  hands. 


the  future  development  of  the  form  (No.  2).  The  enforced 
high  standard  for  silver  which  prevailed  until  1 719,  because  of 
the  greater  softness  of  the  alloy,  dictated  a  simplicity  of  shape  and 
a  restraint  in  ornamentation.  The  octagonal  form  came  into 
favour  at  this  time  (Nos.  3  and  4)  and  continued  its  popularity 
long  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  sterling  standard. 

The  penchant  for  restrained  design  is  manifest  until  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  II,  and  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
third  decade  is  the  French  rococo  style  in  any  way  evident. 
Modern  standards  of  taste,  with  an  insistence  on  functional  design, 
show  a  marked  preference  for  the  simplicity  of  this  early 
eighteenth-century  silver.  But  this  judgment  overlooks  the  fact 
that  of  all  metals,  except  gold,  silver  is  the  most  malleable  and 
the  most  ductile.  Hence  the  elaborate  chasing  and  the  high 
repousse  that  became  characteristic  of  the  middle  years  of  the 
century  are  in  reality  exploiting  the  basic  properties  of  the 
material  in  a  way  that  is  functional  only  for  silver  and  gold.  Of 
all  the  British  goldsmiths  working  in  the  rococo  manner,  none 
excelled  Paul  de  Lamcrie,  who  was  of  French  Huguenot  extrac- 
tion. The  fertility  of  his  imagination  and  the  skill  of  his  crafts- 
manship well  justify  the  reputation  and  the  influence  he  exerted 
in  his  own  lifetime  and  which  have  continued  until  today.  The 
range  of  Lameric's  style  is  exemplified  by  the  elegantly  designed 
and  engraved  coffee  pot  (No.  5)  and  the  fully  marked  miniature 
pot  (No.  1 3)  in  the  early  George  II  manner,  and  by  the  full 
rococo  style  of  the  coffee  jug  (No.  7)  of  only  a  decade  later. 

Partly  because  of  its  height,  the  coffee  pot  did  not  lend  itself 
to  a  great  variety  of  shapes.  The  conical  and  the  octagonal  forms 
prevailed,  with  modifications,  over  an  extended  period,  and  the 
pear,  or  pyriform,  shape,  which  had  early  appeared  in  teapots, 
was  slow  to  be  adapted  to  the  coffee  pot.  The  pyriform  design, 
however,  was  more  compatible  with  the  intricacies  of  rococo 
design,  which  depend  entirely  on  the  inter-reaction  of  curve 
against  curve.  The  high  'French  spout',  which  made  the  vessel 
virtually  a  jug,  was  used  with  this  later  shape.  Not  until  the  Neo- 
classic  period  of  the  1770's  and  the  appearance  of  the  antique- 
inspired  urn  is  there  any  basic  change  in  the  form  of  the  coffee  pot, 
and  even  then  the  older  models  never  completely  disappeared. 

In  addition  to  coffee  pots,  the  Folgcr  Collection  includes  fine 
and  rare  examples  in  silver  of  the  appurtenances  that  accompany 
the  serving  of  coffee.  These  consist  of  a  set  of  William  and  Mary 
spoons.  Queen  Anne  and  early  Georgian  covered  sugar  bowls, 
cream  jugs  in  unusual  forms,  salvers,  and  cake  baskets.  In  all,  the 
collection  presents  such  a  picture  of  the  private  elegance  and 
opulence  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  one  marvels  at  the 
refinement  of  a  'coffee  break'  in  English  town  or  country  houses. 


12.  Queen  Anne  Miniature  Coffee  Pot,  London,  1709. 
David  Clayton,  2«  in.  high.  Unlike  most  miniatures,  this  one 
and  that  of  No.  13  are  both  fully  marked,  and  both  are  made 
in  Britannia  standard  silver. 


13.  George  II  Miniature  Coffee  Pot,  London,  1728. 
Paul  de  Lamerie,  3^  in.  high.  Rather  than  being  a  toy,  this 
was  probably  a  model  used  by  the  silversmith  to  show  his 
craftsmanship  and  current  designs  to  prospective  customers. 
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14.  George  III  Sheffield  Plate  Coffee  Percolator,  c.  iNoy 
T.  and  |.  Creswick,  14  in.  high.  Although  111  the  nineteenth 
century  known  as  .1  percolator,  this  in  reality,  in  modern 
parlance,  is  a  dripolator  complete  with  original  fittings. 


15.  George  III  Beehive  Coffee  Pot,  Sheffield  Plate,  c.  [805, 
10I  in.  high.  Despite  its  pleasing  proportions,  the  exceptional 
torn)  of  this  coffee  pot  is  rarely  seen  111  sterling  silver.  Even  111 
old  Sheffield  there  were  apparently  but  few  examples  made. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


FROM  ancient  Roman  coins  that  bear  a 
portrait  of  the  emperor  in  whose  reign  they 
were  minted,  it  has  been  possible  to  identify 
many  Imperial  Roman  portrait  sculptures. 
Almost  as  many  portraits  of  a  monarch  were 
wanted  in  those  days  as  in  the  present  era  of 
photography.  A  fresh  likeness  was  made  so 
often  that  in  some  cases  we  can  trace  the  looks 
of  an  emperor,  the  physical  changes  in  the  man, 
almost  from  year  to  year  across  the  term  of  his 
sovereignty.  The  Art  Museum  ot  Princeton 
University  has  just  acquired  the  marble  head  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  (A.I).  1 21-180),  seen  below. 
This  can  be  dated  close  to  A.D.  176.  With  his 
coins  for  reference,  more  than  a  hundred  extant 
portrait  sculptures  of  Marcus  Aurelius  have  been 
identified.  They  show  him  in  every  decade  of 
his  reign.  This  one  shows  him  in  his  fifties.  The 
year  176  has  been  suggested  because  in  that  year 
Marcus  Aurelius  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph 
after  his  final  victory  in  the  wars  with  the 
Germani  and  Sarmatae.  Shortly  a  new  official 
portrait  of  him  appeared,  a  likeness  setting  a 
fresh  type  which  sculptors  quickly  followed. 
The  Princeton  example  of  this  new  type — hair 
brushed  upward,  brow  furrowed,  increased  age 
apparent  in  the  handsome  face — is  in  marble 
slightly  larger  than  life  size  (0.34  111.  high),  and 
is  in  good  condition.  Almost  a  dozen  ancient 
Roman  portrait  sculptures  have  passed  into 
American  public  collections  in  the  last  year. 
This  example  must  rank  high. 


Marble  portrait  bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
c.  176  A.D.,  0  34  m.  high.  This  has  been  added 
to  the  C.  O.  Von  Kienbusch  Memorial  Collec- 
tion at  Princeton  University.  See  first  story. 


El  Greco's  Impetuous  Art 

EL  GRECO'S  influence  on  modern  painting 
was  never  more  apparent  than  in  his  unfinished 
picture,  St.  John's  Vision  of  the  Mysteries  oj  the 
Apocalypse,  seen  on  page  135  and  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Painted 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  work  is 
remarkable  for  its  modern  elements:  its 
emotional  character  (expressionism),  its  im- 
mediate attack  (spontaneous  painting),  its 
independence  of  nature  (distortion  of  form), 
its  freedom  in  colouring  (a  harmony  enhanced 
by  dissonances),  and  its  thousand  nervous  brush- 
strokes (vital  surface).  Such  elements  motivated 
our  twentieth-century  colourists,  Matisse,  the 
Fauves,  and  their  followers.  Such  elements  gave 
rise  to  the  fervent  Blue  Period  pictures  ot 
Picasso,  and  Picasso's  later,  restless  deformities 
of  nature.  Such  elements  animate  the  most 
advanced  abstractionists  of  today,  the  'action' 
painters,  the  'fine  careless  rapture'  devotees  who 
leap  to  a  canvas  and  risk  the  sacrifice  ot  every 
other  art  component  in  striving  for  a  unique 
image  burning  with  creative  inspiration. 

A  Greek  who  spent  most  of  his  years  in  Spain, 
El  Greco  became  famous  and  a  great  money- 
maker, once  he  turned  away  from  his  Italian 
renaissance  training  under  Titian  and  began  to 
paint  in  an  impassioned,  personal  style.  After  his 
death  in  [614,  Ins  work  fell  into  obscurity. 
Indeed,  it  became  almost  unknown,  Spain  then 
being  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  He 
was  rediscovered  in  the  middle  ot  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  art  was  dominated  by  the  mincing 
dramas  and  passionless  conventions  of  the  French 
Academy.  Academicians  dismissed  his  impetuous 
painting  as  eccentric;  they  explained  away  his 
emotionally  elongated  forms  as  due  to  astig- 
matism. But  Degas  and  his  circle  of  young 
revolutionaries  hailed  El  Greco  as  an  artist  of  the 
first  magnitude.  From  that  time  on,  'the  Greek' 
lias  been  grandfather  to  every  new  want  garde. 
The  picture  purchased  by  the  Metropolitan  has 
already  become  a  shrine  for  the  latest  front-rank 
American  progressives. 

This  'St.  John's  Vision',  painted  shortly  before 
El  Greco's  death  in  [614,  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
his  old  age.  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  three 
large  pictures  commissioned  by  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  in  Toledo.  The  centre 
picture  now  stands  above  the  high  altar  there. 
Sundry  evidence  leads  tis  to  suppose  that  this 
vision  is  the  lower  part  ot  an  uncompleted 
picture  illustrating  Revelation  6:  9-1  1,  the 
opening  of  the  Fifth  Seal.  In  that  event,  the  upper 
passage  would  have  given  us  an  image  of  the 
Lamb  among  the  Four  Symbols  already  revealed. 
Such  a  spectacle  in  the  heavens  would  lend 
reason  to  St.  |ohn's  excitement  and  his  skyward 
ga/e.  It  would  transform  the  nudes  into  naked 
souls,  and  justify  the  writhings  ot  these  nudes  as 
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the  suddenly  ungraved  disquiet  of  'them  that 
were  slain  for  the  word  of  God' — the  martyrs, 
who  at  the  Last  Judgment  'cried  with  a  loud 
voice  .  .  .  "How  long,  O  Lord,  dost  thou  avenge 
our  blood"  .  .  .'  An  upper  passage  would  also 
better  the  composition. 

Well-known  for  the  last  half-century,  the 
picture  has  often  been  described  in  glowing 
words.  Yet  its  impact  is  still  so  rousing  that  its 
latest  scholar,  Theodore  Rousseau,  Curator  of 
Paintings  at  the  Metropolitan,  writes  of  it  like  a 
Walter  Pater:  'Its  beauty  is  composed  of 
emotional  exaltation,  violence,  and  a  certain 
mystery  .  .  .  The  whole  is  like  a  fire  with  a  burst 
of  blue  flame  on  the  left  and  then  paler,  more 
gently  flickering  flames  moving  across  the  back- 
ground at  various  levels,  always  reaching 
upward'.  This  highly  personal  art  moves  Mr. 
Rousseau  to  recall  the  story  told  by  the  minia- 
turist, Clovio,  who  went  'to  visit  the  young 
El  Greco  on  a  spring  day  when  the  sun  was 
shining  and  everyone  was  strolling  111  the 
streets.  Clovio  was  astounded  on  entering  El 
Greco's  studio,  to  find  the  curtains  so  tightly 
drawn  that  he  could  hardly  distinguish  the 
objects  in  the  room.  El  Greco  was  seated, 
neither  working  nor  sleeping.  He  refused  to 
come  out  with  his  friend,  saying  that  the  light 
of  day  would  disturb  the  light  shining  inside 
him'. 

Mediaeval  Mass  Production 

HARVARD  has  acquired  the  mediaeval  French 
reliquary  chasse  in  champleve  enamel  here 
illustrated.  It  has  evidence  of  having  been  mass- 
produced.  A  'Limoges'  example,  dating  from 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  little 
casket  was  given  to  Harvard  by  Mrs.  Jesse  Isidor 
Strauss  in  memory  of  her  husband.  It  is  of  some- 
what higher  than  average  quality;  in  fact,  it 
manifests  a  technical  superiority  scarcely  asso- 
ciated with  factory  methods.  The  engraving  is 
scrupulous,  the  enamelling  excellent,  the  colours 
brilliant,  and  the  arrangement,  indeed,  the 
design  as  a  whole,  shows  much  skill  and  care. 
Yet  the  scholar  who  has  examined  it,  Rudolf  M. 
Riefstahl,  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  tells  us  that 
the  subjects  represented  are  standard  subjects, 
and  that  the  work  shows  no  individualised  touch 
or  detail.  In  his  opinion,  'there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  reliquary  was  made  up  before- 
hand and  not  specifically  ordered'. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that 
mediaeval  enamels  have  been  studied  closely 
enough  for  us  to  learn  that  many  ot  these 
attractive  little  art  objects  bear  'assembly-line 
marks' — a  scries  of  indicator  marks,  cut  in  the 
underside  of  the  metal,  to  guide  the  assembler  111 
fitting  the  pieces  together.  Frederick  Stohlman, 
following  a  study  of"  these  marks,  has  found 
duplicate  and  triplicate  enamels  still  in  existence. 
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He  is  sure  that  quintuplicatcs  and  septuplicates 
were  produced  but  have  been  lost  across  the 
centuries,  or  not  yet  collated.  I  lis  study  led  him 
to  believe  that  'the  same  design  was  repeated 
many  times,  the  pattern  kept  in  the  shop". 

The  temptation  to  quantity  production  be- 
comes clear  when  we  recall  how  mediaeval 
enamel  objects  were  made.  From  flat  sheets  of 
copper,  plaques  were  cut.  On  the  surface  ot  these 
plaques,  designs  were  sketched.  The  sketches 
were  then  engraved  and  tooled,  the  furrows 
filled  with  coloured  enamel,  and  the  plaques  put 
through  a  series  of  firings.  Later,  polishing  and 
gilding  occurred.  The  technical  operations  were 
several  and  separate.  The  different  tasks  made 
for  piece  work.  At  an  active  centre  like  Limoges, 
numerous  and  various  'objects  were  in  pro- 
duction at  one  and  the  same  time',  Dr.  Stohlman 
declares — reliquary  caskets,  parts  ot  crosses, 
applique  figures  from  altar  frontals,  and  parts  ot 
book  covers.  'Many  finally-finished  plaques 
arriving  at  the  assembling  point  at  the  same  time, 
only  the  indicator  marks  cut  on  the  back  could 
prevent  confusion.'  By  following  the  marks,  the 
assemblers  were  guided  to  a  series  ot  slots,  lugs, 
and  dovetails  which  enabled  them  to  tit  the 
separate  plaques  together  into  the  proper  object. 
Further  examination  ot  mediaeval  French 
enamels  should  give  us  a  great  deal  more 
definite  information  than  we  now  possess. 
Everything  written  in  the  last  seventy  years 
really  derives  from  Ernest  Rupin's  monumental 
work,  L'Ocui'rc  de  Limoges,  published  in  1890. 

Tryon  Palace  Restoration 

WARM  success  has  greeted  the  restoration  of 
Tryon  Palace,  the  English  colonial  mansion  with 
connecting  wings,  built  at  New  Bern,  in  Tide- 
water North  Carolina,  1767-70  (see  1959  Con- 
noisseur Year  Book).  This  residence  of  the  Royal 
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Eighteenth-century  Chippendale  carved  mahogany  commode  lent  by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  J.  Heinz  II  to 
the  Antiques  Exhibition  held  during  the  bicentennial  celebrations  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 


Governor  of  North  Carolina,  William  Tryon, 
grandson  of  the  first  Earl  Ferrers,  was  designed 
to  connect  with  flanking  houses  which  served  as 
the  seat  of  government.  The  group  of  brick 
buildings  was  the  work  of  John  Hawks,  first 
English  professional  architect  to  settle  per- 
manently in  America.  The  workmen  (masons, 
stucco  craftsmen,  carvers,  etc.)  were  brought 
from  far-off  Philadelphia;  the  metal  workers 
from  London.  It  was  here  in  177$  that  Nortii 
Carolina  colonials  antedated  the  end  of  British 
rule  111  America  with  a  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence of  their  own.  The  first  elected  governor 
of  the  State  was  inaugurated  here;  the  first 
State  General  Assembly  convened  here,  and 
here,  George  Washington,  on  an  official  visit  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  entertained 
with  a  great  banquet  and  ball. 

An  eighteenth-century  visitor  once  described 
Tryon  Palace  as  the  'most  beautiful  building  111 
the  colonial  Americas'.  Unfortunately,  the 
distinction  of  the  place  did  not  long  continue. 
Just  before  the  end  of  the  century,  less  than 
thirty  years  after  it  was  raised,  the  central 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Meanwhile,  the 
State  Capitol  had  been  moved  from  New  Bern 
to  Raleigh,  after  which  the  flanking  buildings, 
which  had  served  as  the  seat  of  government, 
began  to  suffer  the  outrageous  ravages  of  disuse 
and  misuse. 

Today  the  reconstructed  main  building  stands 
as  a  triumph  of  architectural  scholarship,  and  the 
side  buildings  are  restored  to  their  original 


appearance — a  stroke  of  luck  having  led  to  the 
finding  of  Hawk's  original  plans  in  a  private- 
library  in  England.  Acres  of  gardens  that  never 
were  have  been  created  in  the  eighteenth- 
century  manner,  to  give  the  Palace  an  appropriate 
setting.  Refurnishing  of  the  three  houses  was 
aided  by  a  second  stroke  of  luck,  the  finding  of 
an  inventory  of  the  1773  Governor's  furnishings. 
The  detailed  task  of  restoring  the  dozens  of 
rooms  to  a  close  approximation  of  their  original 
dress  has  taken  years  of  search  and  cost  vast  sums. 

All  this  reconstruction,  restoration,  and  re- 
furnishing was  made  possible  by  gifts  from  the 
late  Mrs.  James  Edwin  Latham  totalling  over 
4  million  dollars.  But  money  is  not  everything. 
The  property  has  been  deeded  to  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  which  now  places  the  public  as 
guardian  of  this  token  of  their  heritage.  The 
donor's  wishes  have  been  faithfully  carried  out 
by  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  A.  Kellenberger.  The  restoration  has  been 
ably  accomplished  under  the  direction  of 
Gertrude  Carraway.  And  authentic  refurnishing 
has  been  completed  by  the  distinguished  Curator 
of  Decorative  Arts  at  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum,  Gregor  Norman-Wilcox,  who  was 
given  leave  of  absence  to  serve  at  Tryon  Palace 
as  consultant. 

Pittsburgh's  200th  Birthday 

A  FEATURE  of  Pittsburgh's  bicentennial  cele- 
bration was  a  large  exhibition  of  antiques  lent  by 
two  hundred  leading  collectors  in  the  vicinity. 


The  list  of  lenders  might  have  been  a  'Who's 
Who'  111  Allegheny  County.  The  multitude  of 
handsome,  often  rare,  pieces  was  shown  in  the 
spacious  galleries  of  Carnegie  Institute.  Several 
'period'  rooms  were  set  up — for  example,  an 
eighteenth-century  American  room  and  an 
eighteenth-century  English  room — in  which 
works  of  art  and  fine  furnishings  were  combined 
to  pleasing  advantage.  In  addition  there  were 
special  displays  of  Continental,  English,  and 
American  silver,  porcelain  and  pottery  by  out- 
standing masters,  prized  glass,  and  Oriental  rugs 
and  Aubussons.  Many  of  the  pieces  had  never 
been  publicly  shown  before.  Among  the  paint- 
ings 011  view  were  French  and  Italian  primitives, 
portraits  by  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and 
Romncy,  and  pictures  by  the  early  Americans, 
Gilbert  Stuart  and  C.  V.  Peale. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Rosenbloom  lent  Ins  Portrait  of 
an  Elderly  Man,  by  Rembrandt;  and  Mr.  Howard 
A.  Noble  lent  a  Portrait  of  Philip  IV,  by  Rubens. 
In  the  field  of  decorative  aits  some  600  treasures 
were  on  view.  A  pair  of  Philadelphia  Hepple- 
white  armchairs,  believed  to  be  unique  of  their 
kind,  were  lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Beal. 
An  English  Hepplewhite  mahogany  settee, 
dating  about  1775,  came  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Randall  Compton ;  a  mahogany 
sideboard  in  the  Sheraton  taste  was  lent  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Berdan ;  a  pair  of  Queen  Anne 
card  tables  came  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W. 
Lawrence;  and  from  the  beautiful  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Heinz  II  came  a  number  of 
rarities,  including  the  Chippendale  mahogany 
commode  here  reproduced.  Of  local  interest  was 
an  'assembled  replica'  of  a  room  from  'Picnic', 
once  famous  country  home  built  by  a  former 
prominent  Pittsburgh  citizen,  William  t'roghan. 
Piece  by  piece,  original  furnishings  from  this 
house  were  traced  to  present  owners  and  bor- 
rowed for  the  exhibition. 

Peerless  Persian  Textiles 

OF  the  major  art  exhibitions  held  in  the  United 
States  tins  year,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was 
the  display  of  Persian  textiles — 'Woven  Trea- 
sures of  Persian  Art' — held  at  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum.  It  was  America's  first  exhibi- 
tion of  international  importance  devoted  solely 
to  Persian  textiles.  Specialists  in  the  field  com- 
pared it  to  the  textile  section  of  the  great 
Persian  exposition  put  on  twenty  years  ago  in 
New  York  by  the  Iranian  Institute.  Some  140 
pieces  were  on  display.  Twenty-six  of  them 
were  loaned  by  the  Los  Angeles  Museum,  other 
exhibits  coming  from  a  score  of  the  finest  public 
and  private  collections  here  and  abroad,  in- 
cluding the  Victoria  and  Albert,  the  Musee  da 
Tissus,  Lyons,  and  the  Polish  National  Museum, 
Warsaw.  Each  period  of  Persian  textile  history, 
every  technique,  and  all  principal  styles  from  the 
sixth  to  the  nineteenth  century  were  finely 
represented,  often  by  superb,  at  times  super- 
lative examples.  The  overall  assemblage  offered 
an  authoritative  survey.  Indeed,  they  set  a 
standard  for  educational  occasions  of  the  highest 
order.  Such  occasions  demonstrate  the  cultural 
service  that  ai  t  museums  can  render  their  regions. 

Mention  of  but  a  few  rarities  will  indicate  the 
distinction  of  the  exhibition.  From  the  earliest, 
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(Above  left).  Fragment  of  a  sixth-seventh-century  Persian  wool  tapestry  weaving  with  Sassanian  design  of  Egyptian  workmanship.  One  of  the  rarities 
in  the  textile  exhibition,  'Treasures  of  Persian  Art',  held  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum.  (Above  right).  Portion  of  a  twelfth-century  Seljuk  silk, 
white  on  blue  ground,  showing  pairs  of  human  figures  contained  in  pear-shaped  medallions;  'the  most  elegant  rendition  of  human  beings  known  in 
shuttle-woven  silk'.  Another  loan  to  the  Persian  Art  exhibition.  (Below).  The  so-called  Ardabil  carpet,  woven  on  the  court  looms  at  Tabriz,  north-west 
Persia,  in  1539.  One  of  a  pair,  given  to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  by  J.  Paul  Getty.  The  other  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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At  left,  and  centre:  two  vastly  different  examples  of  the  work  of  Francisco  Goya.  Left:  'Children 
with  a  Cart',  57 [  37  in.  (Toledo  Museum);  centre:  wash  drawing  (Art  Institute  of  Chicago). 
(Right).  New- York  Historical  Society  would  like  information  about  this  unidentified  enamel 
miniature  (Sir  William  Cosby?),  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Christian  Zincke  (1684-1767). 


the  Sassanian  period,  there  were  half  a  dozen 
sixth-  and  seventh-century  examples  of  tapestry 
weave,  silk  twill,  and  compound  silk  twill, 
among  them  a  rose-pink,  light-blue  and  cobalt- 
blue  design  of  ducks  in  medallions,  lent  by  the 
Cleveland  Museum;  and  a  vigorous  Sassanian 
design  of  Egyptian  workmanship — a  pattern  of 
a  stag  in  cream  colour  on  a  rose-red  ground  here 
illustrated — lent  by  the  well-known  Persian  art 
experts,  Drs.  Phyllis  Ackcrman  and  Arthur 
Upham  Pope.  Weavings  of  the  Seljuk  period 
(1037-1190)  have  been  justly  described  as 
'technically  and  artistically  the  greatest  fabrics 
the  world  has  ever  seen'.  Among  two  dozen 
Seljuk  pieces  on  view  were  a  brown  and  cream 
silk  double  cloth  of  highly  refined  weaving, 
designed  with  confronted  winged  lions  and 
birds  in  medallions,  which  was  excavated  at 
Phages,  and  lent  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert; 
also  a  reversible  compound  silk  cloth — white  on 
a  blue  ground,  of  medallions  surrounding  two 
seated  personages  (portraits  in  miniature) — 'the 
most  elegant  and  expressive  rendition  of  human 
beings  111  any  shuttle-woven  silk",  according  to 
Dr.  Ackerman,  from  whose  collection  the  piece 
was  lent. 

Following  the  Mongol  invasions  of  Persia 
(1220-1300),  new  textile  techniques  were  intro- 
duced, and  a  new  decorative  style  reflected  the 
Chinese  taste.  Several  such  Mongol-style  fabrics 
were  in  the  exhibition,  most  of  them  gold  gauzes 
and  lustrous  satin.  The  last  great  Persian  style, 
established  111  the  Safavid  period  (1 502-1 736), 
was  extensively  represented.  Marvels  were  the 
order  of  the  show.  Two  extraordinary  carpets 


dating  from  the  beginning  of  this  period  were 
shown,  both  gifts  from  J.  Paul  Getty  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Museum.  One  was  the  famous 
so-called  Ardabil  carpet,  dated  1539  and  here 
seen.  It  is  the  pair  to  the  other  example  in  the 
Victoria  ami  Albert.  The  latter  is  the  so-called 
'Coronation'  carpet,  as  it  was  used  in  West- 
minster Abbey  for  the  coronation  of  Edward  VII. 

Goya's  Variety 

GOYA'S  diversity,  the  multiple  aspects  of  his 
genius,  is  of  perennial  astonishment  to  the  art 
world.  Portraits,  landscapes,  the  nude,  genre, 
religious  works,  historical  compositions,  socio- 
plnlosophical  allegories,  and  a  matchless  gift  for 
fantasy:  Goya's  range  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Furthermore,  he  was  forever  varying  his  manner 
of  approach.  He  painted  'thin';  he  painted 
'thick'.  He  painted  broad;  he  painted  with 
minute  detail.  When  he  wasn't  painting,  he  was 
busy  etching;  when  he  wasn't  etching,  he  was 
busy  drawing.  At  72  he  took  up  experimental 
lithography  and  produced  masterpieces  that 
have  never  been  excelled  in  the  medium  to  this 
day.  Art,  to  him,  was  the  superabundant  lite. 

Goya's  variety  is  freshly  called  to  mind  by 
two  widely  different  examples  of  his  work 
which  have  recently  entered  American  museums: 
a  huge  oil  painting  purchased  by  the  Toledo 
Museum;  and  a  small  brush-drawing  acquired 
by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  The  oil.  seen 


here.  Children  with  a  Cart,  a  three  by  five  foot 
canvas  designed  to  serve  as  the  model  for  one 
of  a  series  of  tapestries  for  the  royal  palace,  was 
painted  in  1778-79.  Goya  was  at  that  time  32-33, 
and  his  designs  for  tapestries  were  his  first 
success.  Such  pictures — ignoring  class  distinc- 
tions and  mingling  peasants  and  aristocrats  in 
everyday  scenes — revealed  a  humanity,  a  democ- 
racy which  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
Spanish  art.  They  were  destined  to  work  a 
revolutionary  change  in  Spanish  painting, 
though  the  change  would  not  be  apparent  for 
years  to  come  tor  the  simple  reason  that  only 
the  tapestries  were  shown.  The  pictures  that  had 
served  as  models  were  stored  away  in  the  palace 
warehouse.  The  canvas  just  acquired  by  Toledo 
had  never  been  publicly  shown  until  now. 
Scholars  knew  of  its  existence  from  records  but 
only  a  handful  of  people  had  ever  seen  it.  As 
reflects  the  needs  of  a  tapestry  cartoon.  Children 
with  a  Cart  is  strongly  designed,  brightly 
coloured,  and  painted  impromptu,  the  brush- 
strokes strong,  the  lights  and  shadows  boldly 
touched  in. 

The  Goya  drawing  acquired  by  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  the  dancing  girl  illustrated, 
comes  from  a  series  begun  about  1805-06,  a 
series  of  India  ink  brush  drawings  known  as  the 
'Dark  Border'  set.  When  we  compare  this 
drawing  with  the  early  oil,  Children  witli  a  Cut, 
they  seem  scarcely  the  work  of  the  same  hand. 
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SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

announce  the  Sale  on  Wednesday,  18th  November,  of 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS  &  DRAWINGS 

including  the  property  of 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  KINGSTON  HALL  SETTLED  ESTATE, 

removed  from  Kingston  Hall,  Nottingham, 
and  the  late  SIR  JOHN  LEIGH,  BT. 


THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH  ANNE.  COUNTESS  01  CHESTERFIELD  86x61  inches 

(The  companion  portrait  of  Philip,  Earl  of  Chesterfield  is  also  included  in  the  Safe) 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (21  plates)  10s.  Od. 
Telephone:  Teleurams:  Abinitio. 

Hyde  Park  6545  34  &  35   NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,   W.l  Wesdo,  London 


SOTHEBY'S 


jacopo  del  casentino    Madonna  and  Child  Enthroned 
On  panel  25|  x  15]-  inches 


Founded  1744 

announce  the  Sales  of 

IMPORTANT  MEDIEVAL  &  RENAISSANCE 

WORKS  OF  ART 

on  Tuesday,  8th  December 

and 

FINE  OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

on  Wednesday,  9th  December 

the  property  of  the  late  CHARLES  LOESER, 

removed  from  Torri  Gattaia,  Florence 

(sold  by  Order  of  his  Heirs) 


A  terra-cotta  figure  of  Autumn,  by  jacopo  sansovino 
1 1  inches 


A  marble  relief  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  by  tino  da  camaino 

18  inches 


Telephone: 
Hyde  Park  6545 


Illustrated  Catalogues  will  be  available.    All  Plain  Catalogues  6d.  post  free 

may  be  obtained  from 

SOTHEBY  &  CO.,  34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

or  from 

SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON:  61  Broadway,  New  York.  Telephone:  Bowling  Green  9-0765 


Telegrams:  Abinit 
Wesdo,  Lond' 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 

TO  THE  LATE  QuEEN  MaRY 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
to  H.M.  the  Kino  op  Sweden 


JOHN  SPARKS 

LIMITED 

Cljinttfe  3®orks!  of  &rt 


Chinese  porcelain  saucer  dish  decorated  in  brilliant  Famille 
Verte  enamels  in  the  Chinese  taste  with  a  lady  at  her  toilet. 
K'ANG  HSI  PERIOD.  A.D.  1662  1722.  Diameter  1  OA  inches. 


128    MOUNT   STREET,   LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  ot 

PAINTING       SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC  RENAISSANCE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

i  8  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


Till;  CONNOISSLUR,  December,  [959 


A  Swiss  gold  and  enamel  SnuH  b<>\. 
Circa  1800.  In  fine  condition. 


An  1  8th  Century  Diamond  Aigrette  Brooch. 
Circa  1  77°- 


HARVEY  &  GORE  Ltd. 

FINE  ANTIQUE  JEWELS  AND  SILVER 

1,  2  &  3  Vi^o  Street,  London  W.i 


TELEPHONE:  REGENT  0859,  0861 


CABLES :  BLLIBOR,  LONDON 


C.  1750 


VALUATIONS  EOR  PROBATE,  INSURANCE  AND  DIVISION 
BANKERS:  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  MESSRS.  COUTTS  &  CO.  SINCE  THE  YEAR  1812 


A  George  II  Silver  Coffee  Pot.  I  ondon  1740 
by  Richard  Uailev.  2(>o/.  iod\\t. 


One  of  a  set  of  four  line  George  II  Silver  second  course  Dishes.  I  ondon  17^1,. 
In  I  dvt  ird  Wakelin.  >i  j  ounces.  Contemporary  arms  ol  I  lie  8th  I  arl  ol  I  xetcr. 


FINE  PAINTINGS 


SUM 


ON  SHOW 

THROUGHOUT  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Weekdays:  10-6         Saturdays:  10-12.30 


WILLIAM  HALLSE 


Telephone:  GROsvenor  1923 


20  PICCA 
LONE 


•  FOUR  CENTURIES 


NTER 


JOOST  CORNELISZ  DROOCHSLOOT 
i 586-1666 

A  pair.  Panel  10J  X  19J  inches  (27-3  X  49  ■  £  cm.) 
Signed  with  monogram  and  dated  1  <->  $  5 


ROUGH  GALLERY 


Y  ARCADE 
S.W.I 


Cables:  PICTORIO  LONDON 


THE 


XIX  and  XX 
CENTURY 
FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


STILL  LIFE  I94O  (1 8]    X  21 J  inches) 


Telephone  : 
Mayfair  2250 


HENRI  MATISSE 


30  BRUTON  STREET 


LONDON  W.l 


Cables: 
Drawings,  London 


Paintings,  Porcelain,  Oriental  Art,  Collectors''  Pieces 


MEISSEN 


Circa  i  740 

VIA  BORGOGNA  7 


Height  5!  inches 

MILAN,  ITALY 


Still  Life 

I  RANCESCO  Guakdi  1712-179.3 
Canvas  33£  <  22  inches 

GIORGIO  CESARANO 

Galleria  delta  Torre 
BERGAMO,  ITALY 
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EARLY    r  8th   CENTURY   SILVER   BY   PAUL   dc  LAMERIE 

A  chased  and  engraved  coffee  pot 
with  unusual  spout.  A  very  fine  example 

of  tins  famous  silversmith  s  work. 
Made  in  London  1736.  Weight  ozs. 

ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED  •  165/169  NEW  BOND  STREET  ■  LONDON  Wl  ■  HYDe  Park  6767  •  Telegrams:  CULLEUS  LONDON 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  H.M    THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

ORIENTAL   WORKS  OF  ART 

A  fine  early  Chinese  ivory  figure  representing 
the  Goddess  ot  Mercy  as  Kuan  Yin  the  Maternal, 
holding  a  child  in  her  arms.  The  ivory  has 
acquired  natural  tones  of  warm  brown. 
Height  7  inches.  i  7th  century. 

48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street 
London,  W.  i 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  40  1  8 
Telegrams:  Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd. 

'•, 

-■ 

H 

of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 
since  1806 

Fair  ot  10-incli  C Candlesticks,  ]7(>o 
Sugar  Castor,  1723 
Fair  of  Salt  cellars,  1754 

Promenade 
CHELTENHAM 

Telephone  2821 

MIL  1.0NNOISSLUK,  December,  1959 
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23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.J 


A  George  II  Love  Scat  in  walnut  with  original  needlework 
height  3  ft.  3^  in.  width  4  ft.  depth  1  ft.  8£  in. 


TELEPHONE    HYDE    PARK    0444  ESTABLISHED    18111  TELEGRAMS  &LAIRTIQUE,  PICCY,  LONDON 

Members  of  Die  liniish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lid. 
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CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


JOHN  MITCHELL  &  SON 

FINE  PAINTINGS 

late  of  25  Old  Burlington  Street,  London,  W.l 

Now  at 

8  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 


telephone:  HYDe  park  7567 


cables:  JONMIT,  LONDON 


DENYS  WREY 

LIMITED 

45  SLOANE  STREET 
LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Shane  3821/4914 
Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


Period  Furniture 
Works  of  Art 
Restoration 
Decoration 

CREDIT  FACILITIES  are  now  available 


A  very  elegant  Sheraton  Lady's  Writing  Table 
in  satinzvood.  .?  ft.  wide  by  I  ft.  7  in.  deep. 
Circa  1790 


WE  ARE  ALWAYS  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY 
FINE  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
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GEORGE  I  SILVER  TE 
BY  SAMUEL  WASTELL,  LO 


Dark  grey  pottery  figure  of  an  attendant  with  traces  of  white  pigment 
Han  Dynasty  206  B.C.-A.D.  220.  Height  9  inches 


^arfinq 


OF    MOUNT  STREET 

LONDON 


Antique  furniture, 
Chinese  and  European 
Works  of  Art 
★ 

MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS ' 
ASSOCIATION 

i  i  2  Mount  Street 
LONDON  W.  i 

telephone:  Groivenor  28j8  Cablei    BiRCRU,  London 


Ciltwood  Convex  Mirror  with  three  unusual  features:  the  four 
anginal  candle  holders:  the  family  badge  instead  of  the  usual 
eagle :  the  bold  detached  'rope'  round  the  glass. 
Total  height  j  ft.  4  in.  and  width  2  ft.  0  in. 


Reflected  is  an  unusual  Dutch  mahogany  double 
press  with  panel  doors  and  inside  each  one  a  tambour 
shutter.    The  fine  spindle  cresting  forms  a  neat 
finish  to  the  cornice. 


GORDON  SMALL 

Mimht  r  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers''  Association  Ltd. 

90  PRINCES  STREET 
EDINBURGH 
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GEORGE  ROMNEY 
1734  -1802 

Portrait  of  Lady  I  toward  de 
Walden  (Catherine  Lady 
Griffm)  daughter  of  William 
Clayton,  Esq.,  of  Harlcyford. 

Canvas  48  y  38  inches.  Oval. 


Exhibited  .11  Agnew's  9th  Annual 
Exhibition  1903  (cat.  No.  8). 
Reproduced  Humphrey  Ward  and 
William  Roberts,  Romney  (1904) 
Vol.  t,  p.  90. 

Sec  1  [umphrcy  Ward  and  William 
Roberts,  Romney  (1904)  Vol.  t, 
pp.  99  and  too.  Vol.  11,  p.  66. 
Collation:  Sin  Wm.  Clayton,  Hi., 
of  Harleyford  House,  Mariow. 


LEGER  GALLERIES 

(J  .  LEGER    &  SON) 

13    OLD     BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

HYDE    PARK  2679 

ESTABLISHED  189 

BRUSSELS:  13  RUE  DE  LA  REGENCE 


Portr  ait  of  George  Lavington,  Bishop  of  Exeter 
by 

GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A. 
as  49     40  inches 


C.  MARSHALL  SPINK 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 


Tel:  Hyde  Park  _        _        _  ,, 

7a  Grafton  Street,  Old  Bond  Street,  London  W.l  s™^/, 
Wanted  to  purchase  for  cash,  whole  Collections  or  single  examples 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 


ESTABLISHED  1868 


One  of  a  pair  of  important  Adam  mahogany  card  tables,  richly 
carved  and  displaying  an  excellent  colour  and  patination. 
Width  36  inches,  depth  17  h  inches. 


44I52  New  Oxford  Street,  London  W.C.i 

Telephones:  Museum  2121,  2122  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 


XIX 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

(Office  on  right  hand  of  entrance  to  London  Silver  Vaults) 

LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS,  CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE 


Telephone:  Chancery  3248 


LONDON  W.C.2 


Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 
and 

OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


Fine  GEORGE  II  SALVER 
by  Thomas  Sutton  of  Dublin 
Date  1740 
Diameter  16^  inches 
Bearing  the  Arms  of  Hogan 


QUINNEYS  Ltd. 


WALTER  NEEDHAM 


Telephone: 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 

Cable  Address: 
'Needinc',  Chester 


CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


Fine  set  of 
eight  single  and  two  arm 
Hepplewhite  chairs 

Lovely  colour  and  condition 
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WILLIAM  CLAYTON  LTD. 

FINE  CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS,  PORCELAIN  AND  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 


An  exceptionally  fine  carved  translucent  light  sage-green  Jade  Incense  Burner  and  Cover,  with  archaic  mask  handles, 
the  sides  carved  with  archaic  ornament,  the  domed  Cover  similarly  carved  with  archaic  petal  finial,  the  base  with 
three  short  mask  and  scroll  tripod  feet.  Height  5|  inches,  width  8^  inches.  Ch'ien-Lung  period,  A.D.  1736-1795. 

38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

TELEGRAMS:  WILCLAYTON,  LONDON  WHITEHALL  1173 


^ T        YY\  \*  ^n  t^ie  fr°nt  ^ne  of  contemporary  art 

PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES 

GUIETTE    AVRAY  WILSON 

\.  &  (;.  POMODORO    COMPARD  DEGOTTEX 

I      von    WICHT  GALERIE  INTERNATIONALE  D'ART  CONTEMPORAIN 

253,  rue  Saint-Honore  —  PARIS   I   —  Telephone  Opera  32-29 
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A  very  fine  Hepplewhite  mahogany  kneehole  desk, 
fitted  with  eight  drawers  in  front  and  a  cupboard 
on  the  reverse  side.  The  pull-out  slide  and  original 
handles   throughout    add   interest    to   this  most 
desirable  and  distinguished  piece  of  English  1 8th 
Century  furniture. 
Width  46!  in.  Depth  30J  in.  Height  29I  in. 
Circa  1780. 


PHILLIPS  &  RIXSON  Ltd. 

31  Old  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W.7 

KENSINGTON  5858 


J.  HAIM 

&  Company 

Tel:  MAYfair  6300 

31  Brook  Street 
London,  Wi 


FINE  OLD 
AUBUSSON  RUG 


Also  large  stock 
Fine  Aubusson  Carpets  and  Rugs 
of  various  sizes 

Specialists  in  Fine  Quality 
PLAIN  WILTON  CARPETS 
pastel  shades 
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A  rare  Louis  XV  Jug  and  cover.  Paris  1739 
Height  lOi  inches 


An  Example  from  our  Collection  of  Early  French  Silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


E.  G.  KENNEDY 

LIMITED 

Old  Chinese  Porcelain 
and  Works  of  Art 


A  rare  Chinese  cloisonne  figure  of  Kuan  Yin  in  well 
draped  robe  decorated  with  cloud-scrolls  and  flower- 
heads  on  a  turquoise  blue  ground,   lfth  Century. 
Height  i  ?j  inches  on  stand. 

22  GROSVENOR  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  MAYfair  S944       Cables:  CHIENLUNG.  LONDON 
Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST  24, 
1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933, 
AND  JULY  2,  1946  (Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section  2331 
SHOWING  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  AND 
CIRCULATION  OF 

THE  CONNOISSEUR 

published  January,  March.  April.  May.  |i  si  .  Sumi  mbi-r.  Nuvi-mber  and  - 
December 

al  New  York.  N.Y.  for        October  1.  1959 

1 .  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  28/30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London 
S.W.I. 

Editor,  L.  G.  G.  Ramsey,  28/30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London  S.W.I. 
Managing  Director,  B.  Y.  McPeake,  28/30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London  S.W.I. 
Director,  Fred  Lewis,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

2.  The  owner  is:  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  sole  stockholder,  The  Hearst 
Corporation,  100  West  Tenth  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  All  of  the  stock  of  The 
Hearst  Corporation  is  held  by  the  following  Voting  Trustees,  namely:  Martin  F. 
Huberth,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  Richard  E.  Berlin,  959  Eighth 
Ami  inc.  Nt-u  Y"ik.  New  V.  n  k  ;  Km  hard  \.  Car  ring  ton,  jr..  530  Wesi  Si\tli  Street . 
Los  Angeles,  California;  Harold  G.  Kern,  5  Winthrop  Square,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts; G.  O.  Markuson,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  Charles  Mayer, 
Third  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California;  W  illiam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York;  Randolph  A.  Hearst,  1108  South  Hill 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California;  and  David  W.  Hearst,  1  1  1  1  South  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  under  Voting  Trust  Agreement  dated  as  of  February  28,  1958; 
the  beneficial  owners  of  the  stock  deposited  under  the  aforesaid  Voting  Trust  are 
The  Hearst  Foundation,  Inc.,  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation,  William 
Randolph  Hearst.  Jr..  Randolph  Apperson  Hearst,  David  Whitmire  Hearst, 
George  Hearst,  John  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  Joanne  Hearst  Herndon,  William 
Randolph  Hearst  II  and  Deborah  Hearst. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  sec  urities 
are:  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the 
statements  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

Fred  Lewis 
(Signature  of  Director) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th  day  of  September,  1959 

ANDREW  E.  MACYKt  ), 
Notary  Public,  State  of  New  York 
No.  41-2461900 
Qualified  in  Queens  County 
Cert,  filed  in  New  York  County 
Commission  Expires  March  3)),  1961 

[Seal] 


Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

1  Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

85  ROSE  STREET  •  PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
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THE  REID  GALLERY 

OPENING  EXHIBITION 

November  19th  —  December  24th 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 

DRAWINGS,  WAT  ERGO  LOURS  AND  PASTELS 

ot  the 

XIX  AND  XX  CENTURIES 


* 


I 


MP*  1 


Si 


X  z  s 


Jr 


I  1 


V 


1 


(  )l>ll  os  Redon 


/ he  Ihrth  oj  Venus 


Wati'it  olour,  b  x  9.'  inches 


23  CORK  STREET,  LONDON  W.I 

rdephone:  Regent  6961 


!H    CI)rt£lttTO£    (Sift       A  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  is  published  8  times  a  year 
Annual  Subscription:  UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA  $13.50  for  one  year,  $22.50  for  two  years 

Subscriptions  may  be  booked  by  mail  direct  from 
Circulation  Office:  The  Connoisseur,  250  West  55th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


PUBLIC  SALE  IN  PARIS  GALERIE  CHARPENTIER 
Tuesday  1st  December  1959 

Modern  Paintings 
Impressionists  and  Paris  School 

MASTER  WORKS  OF  PABLO  PICASSO 

Chagall.  Dnfy,  Guillaumin,  Luce,  Marquet,  Manfra, 
Renoir,  Rouanlt,  Ronssel,  Serusier,  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Utril/o,  Vlaminck 

Me.  ETIENNE  ADER,  Auctioneer,  12,  rue  Favart,  l'ans 
Experts:  MM.  Durand  Ruel,  Pacini 
Exposition:  Monday  30th  November 


k  &  Simp: 


L 


Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 

MAYfair  6622 
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AT   DTAAM  $   CAAT  ITTI    is  Norton  folgate  bisiiopsgate 

'     IX.  DLUUItI    i\    Ollll    LI  II      LONDON  E.I.  TELEPHONE  BIS.  1587 


ESTABLISHED  IN  THE   CITY  FOR  NEARLY  FIFTY  YEARS 


SILVER  GILT  BASKET  BY  PALL  STOBR  1797 

Oval,  21  inches  long.  Height  5  inches.  Weight  275  ounces. 


MANN  &  FLEMING  Ltd 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 
DECORATIONS 

Pair  of  decorated 
Sheraton  satinwood  armchairs 


120B  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l  GROsvenor  2770 
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m  IB  E» 


YEAR  BOOK  I960 


The  Connoisseur's  fourteenth  YEAR  BOOK  will  be  published  in         •  -••  g 

NOVEMBER  1959.  This  annual  landmark  is  welcomed  In  all  interested 

m  the  Arts  and  Antiques.  Readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  will  browse 

deliehtedh  over  the  varied  and  original  articles,  which  range  from  the  1  Ionic  "§^l:.:M 

o(  Robert  E  Lee  on  the  Potomac,  to  Furniture  Shops  in  Georgian  London.         f|p||  II 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  YEAR  BOOK  is  always  an  unusual  and  handsorr.e  gift 

Contents  include  :  J  Z 

Wingfield  Castle,  Suffolk 
Arbury  'Gothick'  and  the  Newdigates 
Furniture  Shops  in  Georgian  London 
Monumental  Brasses 
The  Death  of  Wolfe 
The  designers  of  Misericords 
The  History  of  Lloyd  s  of  London,  and  its  Works  of  Art 

Garvan  Furniture  at  Yale  m 
Trees  in  British  Art 
Windsor  Castle:  a  Bonington  Sketch 
Stratford  Hall  on  the  Potomac,  the  birthplace  of  Robert  E.  Lee 

An  Introduction  to  Argentine  Colonial  Art  §3 
Chandeliers  and  Posterity  Q 
English  Church  Spires  fi 
The  Influence  of  English  Silver  in  New  England 
The  Count  of  Aranda:  Portraits  in  Alcora  Ceramics  * 
Simon  Cognoulles  and  the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great  (woodcarvings)  g4 
English  Wafercolours  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Melbourne,  Australia  \Q 

Published  b\   Mil  CONNOISSLUR  2<x-}o  Grosvcnor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.i 

w 


M ALLETT 


&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


Telephone: 
•  Mayfair  4517  and  67  ; 

Cablegrams : 
Mallettson,  London 


40  NEW  BOND   STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 


A  most  ram  queen  anne  surr- walnut  writing  cabinet  of  small  proportions;  the  canted  corners  of  the 
upper  part  have  fluted  pilasters  and  carved  capitals;  and  the  centre  cupboard,  enclosing  drawers,  is  treated 
architecturally.  The  lower  part  has  a  'bachelor  chest'  fold-over  writing  flap  and  four  graduated  drawers. 
This  piece  is  of  exceptional  quality  in  every  respect.  Circa  1710. 

Width  2  ft.  9  in.  Depth  upper  part  nj  in.  Depth  lower  part  1  ft.  8  in.  Height  5  ft.  9  in. 


F amous  for 

Fine  Carpets 

for  F orty  Years 


Fine  Antique  KIRMAN  from  Southern  Persia 
Size  14  ft.  8  in.  /  8  ft.  I  I  in. 


Here  is  but  one  of  many  lovely 
pieces  to  be  found  in  the  Perez 
showrooms,  which  include  Rugs 
and  Carpets  from  the  Orient,  and 
Tapestries,  Savonneries  and 
Aubussons  from  Europe. 

Enquiries  Welcomed 

The  House  of  Perez 

1 12  &  168  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON.  S.W.3 

Telephones:  KENsington  9878  &  9774 
And  at  GLASGOW  •   BRISTOL      FRINTON  ■  AMSTERDAM 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET.  LONDON,  W  I. 


Welbeck  8934 


P.  H.  GILLINGIIAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 


8  CHERTSEY  STREET 
GUILDFORD 
Telephone:  5750 


•LYNDHURST"  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD 
Telephone:  61952 


PADDINGTON  3051 


Montague  Marcussen, ltd 

WORKS  OF  ART 

98.  Crawford  Street. 


HIGHEST 

COINS 


PRICES 

AND 


PAID  FOR 

MEDALS 


especially  for  collections.    1958  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  9/3.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


Jacques  Rouault  Galleries 


(INCORPORATING    de    FRESNES   OF  AYRSHIRE) 

CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 

AYRSHIRE  Galston  314 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 

EXPOR  TERS 
Trade  enquiries  invited 


Regardless  of  size  or  complexity 
you  can  rely  on  P  &  S  to  pack  and 
forward  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Promptly  and  Safely. 

Pitt  &  Scott 

Limited 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4. 

Telephone:  City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Storage  facilities  at 
London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and 
Paris. 
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FIGURE  STUDIES 
JOHN  THOMAS  SERRES 
Signed  and  dated  1791 
Size  9!  x  13I  inches 


SOUTHAMP  I  OS  H  A  TER 
JOHN  M.  BARRALET 
Size  1 1 1  X  17 f  inches 


OLD  ENGLISH  WATERCOLOURS 
EXHIBITION 

Catalogue  available 

FRANK  T.  SARIN 

ESTABLISHED  1848 


PARK  HOUSE,  24  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 


Phone:  KEN  4914&9089 


Cables:  SABINUS  London 


COTTAGE  TRAVELLERS 

JULIUS  C.  IBBETSON 
Signed.  Size  7}  /.  \\  \  inches 


RAMSGA  VE  GLU  TS 
I) WARD  F.  I3URNEY 
Size  \o\  X  17.I  inches 


XXXI 


THE  FINEST 
COLl  ECTION 
OF  ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 
IN  THE 
COUNTRY 


(CHARLES  CASIM1R) 


Member  of  77if  British  Anttjw  De.iUr<'  Association  Ltd. 


142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  SAV.3    tv/, Ke^on 7370 


EARLY  OAK 
FURNITURE, 
ANTIQUE  BRASS 
CHANDELIERS 
AND  FENDERS 
ALWAYS  IN 
STOCK 


WANTED    AN  ENGRAVED  LIDDED  TANKARD  and  OTHER  ENGRAVED  PEWTER  PIECES 


C.  W.  E.  DIETRICY 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26^-267  Ful ham  Road 
L  ondon  SW  5 

Flaxman  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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Regency  rosewood  cabinet  with  fine  inlaid  brass  decoration,  6  feet  wide 

HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI  Tel  SLOane  1234  Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 


XXXIII 


LONDON  T?  T>  T7  17  A  T  A  T\T    o      OHM    T  Tr>       NEW  YORK 

lU  Leather  Lane  E.G.  l      1.     P  K.  Pv  £j  1V1  AiN     (X    O  KJ  IN     J-.l-L'.       12  East  52nd  Street 


Holborn  4633 


Plaza  9-6900 


«5j 


An  unusual 
George  III  Inkstand 

by  PAUL  STORR 
London  181 7 
18  ounces, with  glass  stampbox 


STEPHEN  MOORE  LTD. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


North  Italian  commode  in 
king  wood.    18th  Century 

Width  4  ft.  4  in. 
Depth  2  ft. 
Height  3  ft.  2  in. 


CASTLE  PLACE,  LEWES,  SUSSEX 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays  and  at  103  HIGH  STREET,  LEWES 


Tel:  258 
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THE  PARTING  CHEER 
Emigrants  leaving  Glasgow  for  the  Colonies 
by 

HEXRY  O'XEIL,  A.R.A. 

Signed  with  initials  and  dated  18O1 
Exhibited  Royal  Academy  186 1 
Canvas  Size:  18  X  25 i  inches 
Framed  Size:  22  X  29^  inches 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  and  1/3  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.VV.i 

Teitpheiu;  WHItchall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCY,  LONDON 


WELCOMES  YOU 


fa 


This  Indian  danscusc  is  the  prouc 
inheritor  of  a  dance  tradition  going  bac 
over  a  thousand  years.  She  epitomise 
serenity  and  poise  which  Indi 
offers  along  with  modern  air 
onditioncd  hotels,  railways  and  airliner 
.  .  .  spectacular  festivals  in  the  shado\ 
of  mighty  temples  .  .  .  houseboa 
floating  amid  lotus  flowers  . 

motoring  through  dramati 
landscapes  to  fabulous  cities  c 
sporting  events  .  .  .  the  mysteri< 
of  ancient  carvings  in  'almond'  coloured  cave 
India,  land  of  the  gorgeous  sari,  is  but  a  few  hours  away  by  ai 
She  welcomes  you  with  a  sincere  greeting  from  friend! 
people  who  have  wonderfully  discovered  how  to  blend  respe* 

for  the  past  with  the  best  of  toda 


Full  details  and  itineraries  f     n  your  Travel  Agent,  or 

GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA  TOURIST  OFFICE 

28  Cockspur  Street    ■     London     •     S.W.I         Telephone:  TRAfalgar  1718 


-1  Sac/die  and  Saddle  cloth,  probably  Italian  for  the  Eastern  market.  Of  red  leather,  the 
embroidered  apron  of  yellow  cloth,  the  saddle  seat  red  cloth  edged  with  gilt  braid,  the  pommel 
and  back  of  cantle  elaborately  embossed  with  gilt  scroll  flowers  in  open  pierced  mounts.  The 
saddle,  also  of  red  cloth,  with  brass  studs  in  diamond  formation,  fringed  with  tassels  in  brass 
tubular  cartridges.  Martingale  and  headpiece  of  the  bridle,  of  red  leather  with  pierced  brass  gilt 
mountings,  gilt  ornaments  hung  with  tassels. 


An  extremely  ornate  Saddle  covered  with  purple  velvet  and  gill  bands,  the  croupier  and  sides  oj 
dark  red  velvet  richly  overlaid  with  metal  arabesque  embroidery  upon  which  is  placed  circular  gilt 
discs  and  rosettes,  the  bridle  and  reins  being  ornamented  in  the  same  manner  complete  with  their 
original  gilt  tassels,  stirrups  and  heavy  red  straps.  This  saddle  was  captured  from  a  T urkish  General 
in  the  war  of  I63H,  and  is  in  excellent  preservation. 


Several  complete  finely-carved  panelled  rooms  of  oak  and  pine  are  available.  Historical  suits  of  armour, 
Refectory  tables,  etc..  on  which  information  may  be  obtained  from: 


M.  ADAMS-ACTON,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W. 8 

Telephone:  Knightsbridge  905N 


AD,  BROWSE 

&  DELBANCO 


Distinguished  Old  and  Modern  Paintings 


Figura  Accoccolala 
25 A  inches 

EMILIO  GRECO 


19  Cork  Street,  Old  Bond  Street 

LONDON,  W.l 


REGent  7984-5 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1821 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAY  FAIR  2066 

A  N  T  I  Q  U  E  S 
F  URNITURE 
U  P  H  O  L  S  T  E  R  Y 
C  C  R  T  A  I  N  S 
C   A    R    P   E    T  S 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 

B  U  I  L  D  I  N  C 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORATIONS 
H  E  A  TIX  G 
V  A  L  V  A  T  I  O  N  S 


An  unusually  small  fine  quality  early  I8lh  century  Walnut 
Chest  of  Drawers  with  slide,  the  quartered  lop  and  drawer 
fronts  cross-banded,  of  a  beautiful  colour  and  figuring. 
Circa  1710. 

Width  2  ft.  7  in.,  depth  1  ft.  6A  in.,  height  2  ft.  9  in. 

A  Walnut  Dressing  Mirror  Frame,  with  parcel  gilt 
decoration  and  three  drawers  under. 
Circa  1710. 
Overall  height  2  ft.  2  in.,  width  I  ft.  2  in. 
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circa  1750 


Specialists  in  18th  Century  Ceramics 


intfreb  WUtamss  (Antiques!) 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


38   SOUTH    STREET,   EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 


elephone:  EASTBOURNE  780 


Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbpurne 


Colour  films  on  request 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 


ESTABLISHED  1866 


Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


Fine  wood  scale  model  of  H.M.S. 
Trafalgar,  in  its  original  case,  with 
carved  and  painted  figurehead  and 
stern  carvings  in  boxwood.  Circa  181 5. 
Measurements  of  case: 

2  ft.  2.\  in.  x  1  ft.  \o\  in. 


Hire  Purchase  facilities  can  now  be 
arranged  for  our  customers  if  required. 


28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET 
MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

TEL.  (3  LINES)  223,  963-964 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 


Established  1889 


59/61  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W.I 

-r-T  ~t- .jjj 


Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


Exceptionally  Fine  and 
RARE  ELIZABETHAN 
16th  Century  Petit  Point 
NEEDLEWORK  PANELS, 
embroidered  with  figures 
in  Contemporary  Costumes, 
Animals,  Birds  etc.,  the  bor- 
ders with  foliage  and  fruits. 


1 


The  Set  comprises  two  long 
Panels  each  5  ft.  3  in.  x  I  ft.  6  in. 
and  2  Cushions  en  suite. 
The  Condition  and  Crafts- 
manship of  Design,  Colour 
and  Stitch  is  superb  and 
finer  pieces  of  this  early 
period  could  not  be  found. 

(One  Panel  and  One  Cushion  Illustrated) 
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1  <  fir:;/.:  -  , 

(   1>   ''7~'Xp'    -t,  7  OSCAR  E.  JOHNSON 

■^fi^^ZUfeisk.  H.  F.  J.  LEGGATT 


PARTNERS : 


A.  E.  FRANCIS 

BV   APPOINTMENT                                                                                                                p.  A.  B.  JOHNSON  »Y  APPOINTMENT 

TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  TO  THE  LATE 

THE  QUEEN  MOTHER  QUEEN  MARY 

FINE  ART  DEALERS  FINE  ART  DEALERS 

LEGGATT  BROTHERS 

ESTABLISHED    l8  2o 


VI  NICE 
by 

W.  JAMES 
Canvas  size  2<)i  X  49 J  inches 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  ^772  and  52^2  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 


XI  1 


ALFRED 
BROD 


36  Sackville  Street, 
Piccadilly 
London  W.I 


Regent  7883 

FINE  OLD 

DUTCH 
&  FLEMISH 
PAINTINGS 


J-  &  W-  TWEED 

408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 
Tel.  23223  BRADFORD   3  Est  1903 

(Members  of  the  Briiisli  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


.-!  Regency  carved  mahogany  and  gilt  library  or  centre  table ; 
green  tooled  leather  top;  2  ft.  0  in.  diain.,  circa  181$. 


iwmi  mm  &  mm 

will  include  in  their  Sale  at 
20  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W.I. 
on  Friday,  November  20th,  1959 

IMPORTANT  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


A  Louis  XV  Bureau  dos  d'Ane  stamped  Migeon 
ON  VIEW:  NOVEMBER  18th  and  19th 

Illustrated  catalogue  (3d)  from  the  Auctioneers, 
20  Hanover  Square,  W.I.  (Mayfair  3771) 
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Diamond  cluster  centre 
with  diamond  leaves  and 
pierced  cross  brooch. 
Mounted  in  silver  and  gold. 
Circa  i  800.  £475  .0.0 

Pave  set  diamond  cluster 
pierced  with  diamond  how. 
Three  pave  set  diamond 
cluster  drops,  mounted  in 
silver  and  aold.  Circa  1780. 
£400  .0.0 

Diamond  flower  brooch. 
Mounted  in  aold.  Circa 
1 8 1  o.  £550  .0.0 

Diamond  centre  pave  set 
diamond  Maltese  Cross 
brooch  pendant.  Mounted 
in  gold.  Circa  1  800. 
£400  .0.0 

Diamond  flower  on  spring 
— diamond  bands  and 
lea\  es  spra\  .  Mounted  in 
silver  and  gold.  Circa  1780. 
£1050  .  o • o 


Diamond  lyre  brooch. 
Mounted  in  silver  and  [rold. 
Circa  1800.  £150.0.0 


GARRARD    &    CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

FORMERLY  THE  GOLDSMITHS  &   SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 
112  REGENT  STREET    •     LONDON    •    W.l     •     Tl  1TPMONI     •    RIGFNT  3021  (I!  linos) 


XI  III 


PRIDES  of  LONDON  LTr 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


TD 

Tel:  BELgravia  3080 


A  classic  Commode  in  immaculate  condition  signed 
Pierre  Rouseix.  The  sides  deliberately  cant  to  emphasize 
the  marquetry  scenes.         Transition  period.  4  feet  long. 


PRIDES  of  LONDON'S        GMri«        179/180  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W.I 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics 
and  Works  of  Art 


A  fine  Chinese  porcelain  hexagonal  wine 
ewer  with  reticulated  panels  on  the  side 
decorated  in  brilliant  Famille  Verte  enamels 
on  a  black  ground.  Famille  Noire,  the 
handle  and  spout  in  yellow  and  aubergine. 

K'ang  Hsi  period.  A.D.  1662-1722. 

In  perfect  state.    Height  6]  inches. 


Established  1910  MAY  fair  4670 

81  DAVIES  STREET 
LONDON,  W.1 
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FROST  &  REED 

UNDFR  THN  RHIGNS 


TD 


CL'RLERS  ON  D UDDINGS TONE  LOCH,  Edinburgh  1868  Charles  LEES,  R.S.A. 

17  X  36  inches 


41  New  Bond  St.,  London 

Mavfair  2457 


10  Clare  St.,  Bristol 

Bristol  26238 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 


PAINTINGS 


BY 


ABEL  VALLM ITJ  AN  A 


MARC  CHAGALL 

THE  BIBLE 

Hand  coloured  and 
Signed  by  the  Artist 


4-21  NOVEMBER 


FRENCH  PAINTINGS  OF  THE  19th  AND  20th  CENTURIES 


10-6 


SATURDAY  10- 


H.  S.  WELLBY 


9KL 


Ji 

Rococo  candlesticks  and  sugar  bowl 
Portuguese  c.  1770 


Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver  ■  Old  Sheffield  Plate 

22  Brompton  Arcade,  London,  S.W.3 

(near  Knightsbridge  Station)      Telephone:  KENsington  4665 


PLA1SH  HALL,  CARDINGTON,  CHURCH  STRETTON 
SHROPSHIRE 

The  Celebrated  HORRIDGE  Collection 
of  DRINKING  GLASSES 

Many  Rare  Specimens  from  17th  Century  Onwards 
65  Examples  of  Jacobite  Glass 

Including  two  'Amen'  Glasses,  , in  Historic  Pretender  Glass 
Portrait  Glasses  and  a  Decanter 
Ravenscroft  Posset  Pot     •     The  Couper  Beilby  Goblet 
Three  specimens  of  so  called  'Buckingham'  Glass 
Williamite  and  Hanoverian  Glasses 
Illustrated  catalogues  price  j/- 

The  Exceptional  FURNITURE 

Examples  of  Georgian  and  Earlier  Periods 
Fine  Silk  and  other  Persian  Carpets  and  Rugs 
1750  ounces  Silver     •      Plate     •     Objects  of  Vertu 
Important  Japanese  Ivories 

( >rnamental  China  and  Glass 
Oil  I'. nniings  and  Watercolours     •     Library  of  Books 

Illustrated  catalogues  price  c / -  Plain  2/W. 

MONDAY  joth  NOVEMBER  1959 
AND  THREE  FOLLOWING  DAYS,  AT  11  a.m. 
COMMENCING  WITH  THE  GLASS  COLLECTION 

VIEW:  Friday  and  Saturday,  27th  and  28th  November,  q.^o  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Auctioneers  JACKSON-STOPS  &  STAFF 
14  Curzon  Street,  London,  W.i  (GRO  6291  ) 
25  Nicholas  Street,  Chester  (  Tel.  21522) 
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A  hue  Regency  rosewood  games  table 
with  slide  enclosing  a 
leather-covered  backgammon  board 
2S  inches  high,  22  inches  square, 
39  inches  wide  with  Haps  up. 


The  General  Trading  Company 


Members  <>/  the  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association 


tiif  genera]  trading  co  (mayfairj  iin    [-5  Grantham  Place  Park  Lane  (Piccadilly  end)  Wi    (irosvenor  576: 


\ J  Ml 


ANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

25  CHEYAL  PLACE,  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.7 

Telephone:  KNIghtsbridge  0646/8 


Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 

to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 


KINDLY  NOTE  NEW 
PACKING  WAREHOUSE  ADDRESS 

EMPRESS  PLACE 
LILLIE  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  FULham  0309 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 


GARRARD  &  CO.  Ltd.,  Crown  Jewellers,  are  particularly  interested 
to  purchase  Fable  Silver  such  as  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  Trays,  Waiters, 
Dishes,  Spoons,  and  Forks,  Candlesticks,  Candelabra  etc.  Also  all  types 
of  Antique  Silver  and  Antique  Jewellery.  Send  pieces  to  112  Regent 
Street,  London,  W.i.  or  ring  Regent  3021  and  arrange  for  an  experienced 
valuer  to  call.  Personal  visits  also  welcome  to  London  showrooms.  ' 

WANTED:  Suits  armour,  guns,  swords,  cannon,  weapons  of  any  type, 
oak-panelling.  J.  MULRANEY,  293  Sunrise  Highway,  Lynbrook,  New 
York. 

WANTED:  Swansea  and  Nantgarw  china.  Single  specimens  and  part 
services.  Highest  prices  paid.  Also  important  books  on  Ceramics  of  all 
countries.  W.  D.  John,  4  St.  John's  Road,  NEWPORT,  Mon. 


WANTED: 

Providence, 


Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write  A.  E.  Turcone,  2c 
R.I..  U.S.A. 


Broadwav 


AUTOGRAPHS  WANTED:  Top  cash  prices  paid  for  original  letters 
and  documents  of  famous  persons.  Charles  C.  Hamilton  Autographs, 
Inc.,  515  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

MERRION  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  (Harold  P.  Caplin)  1  Lower  Merrion 
Street,  Dublin;  invites  enquiries  about  Silver,  Sheffield  Plate,  China, 
Jewellery,  Glass,  Bronzes,  etc. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE:  Colt  Revolvers.  American  Arms,  Old 
fine  Duelling  Pistols,  Old  Sheffield  Hunting  Knives.  ROBERT  ABELS, 
860  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  finds  of  our  own  private  excavations  in  Iran  which  are  com- 
posed principally  of  bronze,  glass  and  pottery  from  different  centuries, 
will  be  published  in  an  illustrated  Catalogue  regularly.  Catalogue  sent 
on  request.  Mohammad  Yeganeh,  Stuttgart,  Germany.  Alexanderstr. 
1 1 2/ 1 . 

ROYAL  DOULTON  and  ROYAL  WORCESTER  China  Figures, 
Tea  sets,  Dinner  services,  etc.,  of  finest  quality  and  design.  Inspection 
invited  by  HICKLENTON  &  PHILLIPS  at  6  Imperial  Parade, 
LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  LONDON  E.C.4,  or  details  by  mail. 

French  Books  with  original  illustrations  by  French  artists  (Daumier, 
Manet,  Dufy,  Picasso,  Vlaminck,  etc.)  WANTED.  Librairie  Fran- 
chise, R.  G.  Boulton,  17  Gillingham  Street,  London,  S.W.i.  Victoria 
I583- 

GENEALOGICAL  AND  HERALDIC  RESEARCH  undertaken  by  a 
team  of  Experts.  F'amily  histories  written;  pedigrees  engrossed  and 
illuminated;  coats  of  arms  painted  and  verified.  Leave  the  care  and 
cataloguing  of  your  family  documents  and  muniments  to  experienced 
archivists.  Interviews  London.  Write  first  Humphery-Smith,  239 
Staines  Road  West,  Sunbury-on-Thames. 


Jacobean  Oak  panelled  library  15  ft. 

.7  ft.: 

Mar 

>le  Bolection 

mantel.  Fine  Fire  back  of  the  period.  Box  No. 

7 1.33- 

SHIP    MODELS,   Marine  Antiques  and  ( 

Jurios. 

List 

on  request. 

Respond  to  Department  D.  Box  No.  7134. 

Register  advertisements  are  $2. 00 for  15  words  (minimum) ,  and  thereafter  10  cents 
per  word,  which  must  he  prepaid  and  mailed  to  CUE  CONNOISSEUR,  21 
EAST  rj7th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers 
must  he  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latin  should  be  clearly  mailed  with  the 
Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  0/  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  Jor  any 
sales  effected. 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOCHITE 

Members  of  The  British   Antique  Dealers\4$so(iation  Ltd. 

FINE   STOCK   OF   ENGLISH  CHINA 

12  Victoria  Parade,  TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 
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Fine  Quality  Adam  period  carved  Pinewood 
Chimneypiece  with  unusual  bullrush  jamb  carvings 

T  .     C  R  O  W  T  H  E  II     &     S  ()  N 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD  ) 

2  8  2    NORTH     END    ROAD,    FULHAM,    LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

*  Please  Note   We  close  ever/  Saturday  at  I  p.m. 


EXHIBITION 

of 

FINE  ENGLISH 
WATERCOLOURS 

16th  November  to  1 2th  December 


|(  )H\  si  I  I    (  (  )|  M  \ \ 

1782-  1842 
Si/e  8 1  x  12^  inches 


THE  PULITZER  GALLERY 


5  KENSINGTON  HIGH  STRUT,  LONDON,  W.s 


WEStern  2^47 


Cables: 
PULITZART  LONDON 


CAMEO  CORNER 


LTD 


Mid- 1 8th  Century  Gold  Enamel 
and  Diamonds  Brooch.  Pendant. 


2  6  MIS  E  I  M  ST R  E  ET 
LONDON.  W.C.  1 


Tel:  MUSeurn  1)401 
Closed  all  day  Saturday 


HENRY  SPENCER 

 &  SONS  ^^E^SEE 

I  S  I  \BLISHFD  1840 

I  ri<  C.  Spencer,  M.B.K.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I. C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  F.K.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour       W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I.       H.  C.  P.  Spencer 

of  RETFORD.  Nottinghamshire 


Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 

Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  50 -2 

4  Paradise  Street,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone:  2520ft  (2  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 


VALUATIONS   FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

x 


THF  eONNOISSLUK,  I  'cccinbcr,  iosm 


I 


R.  F.  LOCK 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


152  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  3221 


Specialist  in 
Bookcases 


Fine  quality  four-pillar  mahogany  Dining  Table  with  three 
leaves.  Length  when  fully  extended  18  ft.  9  in. 

Also  showing  three  of  some  twenty-eight  bookcases  in  stock 


EXHIBITION 

OF  FINE 


DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH 
OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 


NOVEMBER  2nd -30th 


Daily  10  a.m.  — 7  p.m.  Saturdays  10  a.m.  —  1  p 


m. 


ALL  PAINTINGS  ARE  FOR  SALE 


LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY 

i}  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.i 


Telephone:  Whitehall  9549 


JAN  VAN  COYEN 
(1596  -  1656) 

A  VIEW  OF  EMMERICH  ACROSS  THE  RHINE 

Panel  1(1  ■         inches  (66  ■  <;s  cm.)  Signed  and  dated  1645 

Provenance:  Collection  ot "The  Puke  of  Westminster 
Literature:  Hofstcdc  de  Groot,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  38 


On  Exhibition  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  X.M'.i 


1'IETER  BRUEGHEL  THE  ELDER  (1530-  1569).  HilADOV  APUASANT.  Panel  io|  ■  7A  inches  (26  19cm.) 
Provenance:  The  Royal  Collection  oi  the  Austrian  Emperors  at  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery,  Vienna.  Literature:  Katalog  der  Fiirstlich 
Licchtcnstcinischen  Bilder  Gallerie.  Wien  1873,  p.  12S,  No.  1110;  also  Catalogue  Vienne  17S0,  p.  98,  No.  282 


JAN  BRUEGHEL  THE  ELDER  (DE  VELOURS) 
(1568  -  1625) 

A  STILL  LIFE  WITH  SPRING  FLOWERS 

Panel        x  23^  inches  (38!  x  59  cm.) 

Signed  in  full 


O/j  Exhibition  at  the  LUOSARD  KOP.TSliR  CAI.LHRY,  13  D;//tr  .S'/rm,  St.  J  attics'. <,  S.W.i 


EXHIBITION 

OF  FINE 

DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH 
OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

NOVEMBER  2nd -30th 

Dailv  10  a.m.  —  7  p.m.  Saturdays  10  a.m.  —  1  p.m. 
ALL  PAINTINGS  ARE  FOR  SALE 


LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY 

Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.i 


Telephone:  Whitehall  9}4C> 


PIETER  I)E  HOOCH 
(1629  -  1683) 

A  MUSICAL  PARTY 

Canvas  28A   ■   34  inches  (72 J   •   S(U  cm.) 

Signed  P.  dc  Hooch,  dated  1669 

Exhibited:  Royal  Academy  Dutch  Pictures  1450-  1730,  No.  44^,  p.  85 

Exhibited:  Vermeer  and  his  contemporaries,  Boymans  Museum,  Rotterdam  1935,  No.  54 


DANIEL  SEGHERS 
(1590  -  1 66 1 ) 

FLOWER  PIECE 

Panel  17      nj  inches  (43}  x  29J  cm.) 


WILLEM  CLAESZ  HEDA 
(1594  -  after  1678) 

STILL  LIFE 

Signed 

Panel  23  •  29  inches  (584  •  73  J  cm.) 


On  Exhibition  at  the  LEONARD  KOLISI.R  CALl.l.RY,  1 ;  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.H 


FRANS  HALS 
1580/1  -  1666 

THE  SHRIMP  GIRL,  ZANDVOORT 

Panel  12 A  x  io|  inches  (27  ■  31cm.) 

Signed  with  initials  bottom  right  hand  corner 


Further  information  about  these  pictures  concerning  their  history,  etc.,  may  he  had  on  application 


On  Exhibition  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  i  i  Duke  Sum.  St.  James's,  S.K'.i 


PHILIPS  WOUVERMAN 
(1614-  1668) 

.4  HUNTING  PARTY 

Panel  20i  x  26k  inches  (52  x  67  cm.) 

Signed  with  initials 

Mentioned  by  Ch.  Blanc,  Le  Tresor  de  la  Curiosite,  i.8.  356-57  and  ii.88 
Engraved  by  Moyreau,  No.  16,  as  Fetes  et  Adieux  des  Chasseurs 

Sales:  Comtesse  de  Verruc,  Paris,  March  27,  1737.  No.  102  (2,500  francs  with 
pendant  481) 

Randon  de  Boisset,  Paris,  February  3,  1777.  No.  89  (10,600  francs  with 
pendant  1001  -  Poullain) 

Poullain,  Paris,  March  15,  1780.  No.  120  in  the  1781  catalogue  of  the 

collection  (12,100  francs,  Dulac) 

In  the  Collection  of  the  Marechal  de  Noailles,  1781 

De  Montribloud  Sale,  Paris,  February  9,  1784  (7,542  francs  with 

pendant  713) 

Lord  Gwydir,  London,  March  10,  1829  (£714  9s.  Richard  Foster) 
Sold  after  1829  by  Richard  Foster  to  Henry  Bevan  (_£  1,000) 
etc.,  etc. 

See  Hofstede  de  Groot,  Vol.  II,  page  427,  No.  568.  A  Hawking  Party  taking 
leave  of  their  hostess.  Sm.  10,  and  suppl.  3.,  M.  16.  Companion  to  the  picture 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery 


On  Exhibition  at  the  LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY,  13  Duke  Street,  St. James's,  S.W.\ 


Who  are  today  s patrons? 


Today,  many  of  the  chief  patrons  of  the  Arts  are  leading 
men  in  industry  and  commerce.    They  arc  important 
collectors  of  fine  things  either  for  themselves  or  for  their  offices 


they  admire.  They  appreciate  too  that  a  fine  work  of  art  is  an 
investment  that  will  keep  its  value. 

Make  certain,  therefore,  that  your  announcements  appear 
regularly  in  the  pages  of  The  Financial  Times.  You  can  be 
certain  that  a  large  and  influential  audience  will  sec  them. 

The  Financial  Times  caters  for  all  who  arc  interested  in  the  world  of  art. 
Denys  Sutton,  the  well-known  authority,  is  a  regular  contributor  to  its  pages. 


THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 


and  they  are  in  the  happy  position  of  being  able  to  buy  what 


Connoisseurs  who  mean 


SIDNEY     HENSCHEL,    ADVERTISEMENT    DIRECTOR,     BRACKEN     HOUSE,     10    CANNON     STREET,    LONDON  EC4 
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BERT  CROWTHER 

(Syon  Lodge)  Ltd 

only  address 

SYON  LODGE,  BUSCH  CORNER 

ISLEWORTH,  MIDDLESEX 
Telephone:  Isleworfh  7978/9 


Specialist  in 

FINE  PANELLED  ROOMS 

Illustrated  are  three  variations  of  fine  panelled  rooms 
erected  recently  by  my  craftsmen. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  submit  drawings  and  estimates 
upon  enquiry. 

Over  forty  genuine  18th  Century  panelled  rooms 
in  stock. 


The  world's  largest  selection  of  garden  ornaments, 
mantelpieces,  panelled  rooms,  wrought  ironwork  and 
works  of  art  of  every  description  is  to  be  found  in  my 
ten  acres  of  display  gardens  and  showrooms  at 
Syon  Lodge. 

I  am  delighted  to  receive  visitors  who  are  genuinely 
interested  in  fine  pieces,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  will 
find  something  of  interest  among  my  comprehensive 
stock. 

I  maintain  this  magnificent  collection  by  constant 
purchases  and  am  always  interested  to  hear  of 
antiques  for  disposal. 

Syon  Lodge  is  open  six  days  a  week  and  on 
Sundays  by  appointment. 


Js//  '    /r  //  /As 


iPratt  &  Purges 

LIMITED 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
CHIMNEY  PIECES 


A  comer  of  our  new  Showrooms 
at 

7  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.7 

Telephone:  Kensington  8501 

{facing  South  Kensington  Station) 


BLAISE  PRESTON  LTD. 

152  HIGH  STREET  NORTH,  DUNSTABLE,  BEDS. 

{A6      London  32  miles)  Tel.:  Dunstable  595 

HI  tt   11  a  •»««■!■  Painting'* 


A  Suffolk  Landscape 

by 

^^^^^ 

J.  T.  SERRES 

(Signed  and  dated  1799j 

Canvas  14  ■  18  inches 

A  sr 

nail  collection  of  attractive  period  pictures 

FABRICS  — beautiful, 
gay,  unusual .... 
FABRICS  that  simply  ask 
to  be  taken  into  your  home. 
New  exciting  colours 
to  add  a  touch  of  magic 
to  your  rooms. 

FABRICS  that  you  have 
dreamed  about  for  your  pet 
furnishing  scheme  —  see 
them  all  at  M.AFZAL  LTD. 
Many  of  them  Continental, 
many  of  them  exclusive 
to  AFZAL,  so  many  at 
surprisingly  rational  prices. 

Here  nre  tun  lovely  traditional 
patterns  .... 

Left:  REGENCY— Rich  silk 
Damask  with  red  and 
oyster  stripe,  also  obtain- 
able in  other  colours. 
48  "  wide  — £3.15. Od.  per  yd. 

Right:  KENSINGTON— 

Exclusive  new  Damask, 
soft  grey.  Introducing  lemon 
and  darker  tones  of  grey. 
48"  wide  — £1.4. 6d.  per  yd. 


Mi.'H  i  nam  - : 


M  AFZAL  LTD 


78  BAKER  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.1 
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By  Appointment 
H.A1.  Queen  Elizabeth 
I  lie  Queen  Mother 


By  Appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Jeweller  s 


By  Apptnniment 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


A  VERY  RARE  FABERGE  CARVING 


A  superb  carving  of  a  Muscovy  Duck  by  Carl  Faberge,  made  up  of  various  semi-precious 
natural  stones  including  speckled  brown  jasper,  pale  blue  translucent  chalcedony  and 
crocidolite  with  diamond  eyes  and  gold  web  feet,  standing  on  an  aquamarine  base.  The 
gold  feet  bearing  the  initials  of  the  chief  workmaster,  Henrik  Wigstrom.  Length  2  '  inches. 


{/ '-)ulu/i  IC 


ili'cr 


A  selection  of  useful 
Tableware  made  during  the  reign  I 
of  George  II.  Every  piece  London  ^ 
Hall-marked  1755. 


ft 


90  CHEAPSIDE  london  EC 2 

Established  fnr  over  half  a  century  in  the  City 


'0  *y 


Jr. 


■ 


n 


m 


mm 


77/f  Liverpool-London 
Rnyal  Mail,  I  Sao 
J.  C.  Maggs,  1 88 1 
Canvas  Sio' 
24  X  36 


the 


2   ALBEMARLE  STREET,  PICCADILLY, 


founded  1750 

London,  w.i.  telephone:  grovsenor  5906/7 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
PICTURE  DEALERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


There  is  no  more  appropriate  expression 

of  the  traditional  Christmas  spirit 

than  the  gift  of  a  genuine 

old  sporting  picture.  Nowhere 

ran  you  find  a  more  varied  collection 

than  at  the  Parker  Gallery. 

This  variety  is  reflected  in  the  new 

Parker  Sporting  Catalogue, 

which  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request, 

post  free.  Or  perhaps  your  tastes 

tend  more  in  the  direction  of 

topographical,  marine  or  military  subjects. 

If  so,  you  will  want  to  visit 

the  Parker  Gallery  to  inspect  the 

world's  largest  collection  of  pictures, 

maps,  old  ship  models,  weapons  and  curios. 

The  oldest  fir  in  of  print  and  picture  dealers 
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I  Will 


FINE  TAPESTRIES, 
SAVONNERIE  and 
AUBUSSON  CARPETS, 
NEEDLEWORK 
and  BROCADES, 
ENGLISH  and 
FRENCH  FURNITURE 


An  early  18th  Century 
Transylvanian  Rug  in 
good  colours,  of  green, 
red,  yellow  and  ivory. 
In  very  fair  condition. 
7  ft.  7  in.  *  5  ft.  I  in. 


70    SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.)  Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD)        Telephone:  Oxford  4197 
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MAPLE  &  CO.  LTD  •  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 

'^mmwMmmmmmmwmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 


Important  Sheraton 
Double  Break-Front 
Bookcase 

of  good  colour  and 
in  superb  condition. 

Length  /j'  8" 
Height  9'  o" 

Valuations  for  Insurance 
'-obate 


LONDON  •  W.i  •  Tel:  EUS  7000 
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i  oz.  £5.0.0     £  oz.  £8.8.0     I  oz.  £  1 3.0.0     2  oz.  £22.0.0     4  oz.  £38.0.0 


LEMPERTZ 

announce  the  458th  auction  sale 
MODERN  ART 
4th  -  5th  December  1959 

Impressionists  •  Expressionists 
Paintings  •  Watercolours 
Lithographs  •  Drawings 
Sculptures  •  etc. 


Illustrated  catalogue  DM  5.-  sent  on  request 


K  UNSTH A  US  LEMPERTZ 

COLOGNE  (WEST-GERMANY)  Neumarkt  3 
Tel.  216251 


DUITS 


LTD  . 


Finest  examples 
of 

i/th  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.i 


/  elephone  :  Whitehall 


7440 
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GONZALES  COQUES  1614-1684 

A  most  attractive  painting  by  this  fine  artist  of  M.  dc  Fermenery  and  his  family.  In  the  17th  century  when  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  was  so  active  in  the  Far  East,  Fermenery  was  Governor  of  the  Company  and  was 
no  doubt  responsible  for  bringing  to  Europe  some  of  the  fine  porcelains  and  lacquer  work  which  are  so  much 
prized  today.  Paintings  by  Coques  are  in  the  Royal  Collection  and  examples  may  be  seen  in  all  the  more 

important  museums.  Size:  42  x  53  inches. 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 
S.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

1 4  East  57th  Street 
N.Y.22 


PARIS 

22  Rue  des  Capucines 


_V_      Polished  Louis  \Vr  writing-table 

"A" 

by  Adricn  1  )elorme 


PARMENTIER 

JEWELLER   .  ANTIQUE  DEALER 
7  rue  de  la  Paix  PARIS 

Tel:  RIChelieu  (>8-77 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878 


MADONNA  AND  CHILD  WITH  ST  JOHN  AND  ANGELS 

b\ 

JACOPO  BASSANO  1  1510-1592) 
Size  ;5 1  i  inches 

FINE  PAINTINGS 

15  East  57th  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

PI. A/A  5-4980 


Porcelains, 
silver 
fabrics 
and 
furniture 
English 
and 
American 


Ginsburg  &  Levy 

ANTIQUARIANS  SINCE  1901 
815  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


AMERICAN  FEDERAL 


RICHARD  WILSON 

Canvas  20  x  30  inches 


*      *  * 


CENTRAL  PICTURE  GALLERIES 

624  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  22 
ELDORADO  5-6564 


LAING 

Sculpture 

Armitage 

Butler 

Derain 

Epstein 

Hepworth 

Manzu 

Marini 

Meadows 

Moore 

• 

Galleries:  194  Bloor  St. 

W. 

,  Toronto 
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A  fine  example  of 
Chippendale  Period  red 
lacquer  work  in  the 
Chinese  manner.  Clock 
made  by  John  East  of 
London  about  1760. 
85"  tall,  21"  wide,  10" 
deep. 


409  ROYAL  STREET  •  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


A  most  attractive 
French  Provincial  long 
case  clock  by  E.  Pail- 
lard  &  Cie.,  Saint 
Croix.  The  case  is  of 
pine  with  a  painted 
wheat  design  on  it. 
Face  and  pendulum 
are  of  brass,  beautifully- 
embossed  in  Empire  de- 
sign. 90"  high,  20" 
wide,  10"  deep.  C. 
1810. 


ft  few 
examples 
of  the 
many  fine 
antique 
long  case 
clochs 
in  our 
galleries 


Beautiful  mahog- 
any woods  and 
satinwood  trim  fea- 
ture this  long-case 
clock  made  by  John 
Howe  of  Alresford 
about  1805.  86" 
high,  22"  wide  and 
11"  deep. 


Lucerne,  Switzerland 

Haldenstrasse  19       Tel.  2  57  72 


AUCTION  SALES 

24th -30th  November,  1959 
of 

Important  Private  Collections 

I.  FURNITURE  AND  DECORATIVE 
FITTINGS.  14th  to  19th  Century 

WORKS  OF  ART 

PAINTINGS  BY  OLD  AND 
MODERN  MASTERS 

II.  ARMS  AND  ARMOURS  of  the 
COLLECTION  BOISSONAS 
and  from  a  BAVARIAN  PRINCE 

III.  COLLECTION  OF  PERUVIAN 
ANTIQUITIES 

IV.  ART-BOOKS,  PRINTS  and 
DRAWINGS 

ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS 


Four  illustrated  catalogues 


LXXV 


(A  nnouncind  ilie  (Opening  of 


EDWARD  R.  LUBIN,  inc. 


WORKS  OF  ART 


Medieval  •  Renaissance  ■  Baroque 


17  East  64th  Street,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 
University  1-3649  Cables:  ARTWORKS 


MAIOLICA  EWER  AND  BASIN  by  Orazio  Fontana,  Urbino, 
ca.  1560-70.  Ewer  height,  12  inches  (30  cm.);  basin  diam., 
18  inches  (45  cm.)  Formerly  Coll.  Duke  Guidobaldo  II, 
Urbino;  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild 


Sentinels  in  tho  Moonlight 
by  FRANK  TENNEY  JOHNSON 

(1874-1939) 

32"  x  42"  —  oil  on  canvas 
Signed  and  dated  1914 
Exhibited  Salmagundi  Club 


JOJEPH 
SARTOR 

GAUERIEJ 

ESTABLISHED  1919 


FINE  PAINTINGS  •  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  •  PAINTINGS  RESTORED 
4510  MC  KINNEY  AVE.    •    DALLAS  5,  TEXAS    •    PHONE  LAkeside  1-7148 
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PARKE-BERNET 

Galleries  •  w 

AMERICA'S  LEADING 
AUCTION  FIRM  FOR 

•  Jf ju>    r/jr/  ffJtf/ 


1  I }  |  r ! : 


s  S  2  ;  - 


Tin'  Parke-Bernet  Building,  Tuth  to  TTth  Street  on  Madison 
Avenue,  with  lour  floors  devoted  to  its  activities. 


A  large  staff  of  specialists,  luxurious  exhibition 
rooms,  authoritative,  finely  printed  catalogues, 
and  a  following  of  important  and  wealthy  collec- 
tors throughout  the  world  have  established  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  as  the  leading  firm 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  for  antique  furni- 
ture, tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  porcelains,  paintings, 
sculptures,  rare  hooks,  manuscripts,  jewelry  and 
other  personal  property  at  auction.  Among  the 
most  important  collections  sold  at  Parke-Bernet 
recently  were  the  Mrs.  John  E.  Rovensky,  Georges 
Lurcy,  Arnold  Kirkehy  and  Thelma  Chrysler 
Foy.  totalling  an  aggregate  of  nearly  $9,000,000. 

//  You  Are  a  Potential  Hidden  our  monthly 
Bulletin  will  he  airmailed  without  charge. 

//  You  Contemplate  Selling:  rates  and  other 
pertinent  information  available  through  corres- 
pondence. Address 

Leslie  A.  Hyam,  President 

Lot  i>  J.  \l \uiov  Executive  f  ice-President 
Arthur  Swan  in    \I\hi  Vandecrift,  Vice-Presidents 

V  \  \\  kE-BE  RNET  (GALLERIES.  Inc 
980  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  21 


A  fine  quality  Georgian  mahogany  secretary-bookcase 
of  medium    size.    Beautifully    figured    oval  painted 
doors.    Fined    interior.    Very    pleasing   simple  lines. 
England,  circa  I  790. 
40  in.  wide.  7  ft.  5  in.  extreme  height. 


Write  for  particulars  on 
models  a\  ailalile  id'  lainou-. 

Porcelain  Doughty  Birds 

—  Free  color  brochure  — 


11  i  ill1  f*ir  information  on 

aui  In-ill  ic  hand-made 

Sim  eh  Julep (  :i  ps 

by  earl)  Kentucky  ami  other 
makers 


Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries 

Old  Science  Hill  Chapel  Shelbyville,  Kentucky 

  DIRECT  IMPORTERS  

on  thv  main  road  (I  .S.  fiO)  between  Lintisvilte  and  Lexington 
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BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 
Founded  in  the  year  191 8  to  foster  a  high  standard 
of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade 


\N1 


THE  SIGN  OF  MEMBERSHIP 


( 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred 
established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members 
oj  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at 

The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W.7 
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CHRISTIE'S 

will  offer  at  auction  on  Monday, 
November  30th 

THE  BRIIH.EWATER  ALTAR  SET 

Sold  by  Order  of 

THE  RT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ELLESMERE 


St.  Gregory  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
28  inches  high  with  pedestal. 

The  Bridgewatcr  altar  set  was  ordered  for  Pope  Clement  XIV  from  the  Meissen  factory  in  1772  and  was  one  of 
the  last  important  commissions  entrusted  to  J.  J.  Kaendler.  The  set  comprises  twenty-seven  pieces:  a  large 
crucifix,  twelve  saints,  six  large  candlesticks  and  eight  smaller  ones. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (10  plates)  5s.  ()d.  post  free.  Plain  Catalogues  6d.  post  free. 


CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS,  LTD. 

8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9060  Tclcgvatns:  christiart  piccy  London 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALER- 


One  of  a  pair  of  mirrors  in  carved  gilt  frames,  the  cresting  formed  of  scrolls,  husking  and  a  vase,  and  one  of  a  pair  of  gilt  side  tables  with  scagliola  tops, 
of  semi-elliptical  form.  This  splendid  ensemble  of  English  furniture,  by  John  Linnell  (<.  1770),  was  originally  made  for  the  Drawing  Room  at  Shardclocs, 
Buckinghamshire,  and  has  been  acquired  by  the  Rijksmuseum  from  Messrs.  T.  Crowther  &  Son,  282  North  End  Road,  Fulham,  London,  S.W.6. 

One  of  these  mirrors  is  illustrated  (Fig.  102)  in  Volume  Two  of  the  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  by  Ralph  Edwards,  where  it  is  said  that  both  mirrors 
and  tables  have  'a  sense  of  lightness  and  delicacy  pervading  the  entire  design'.  See  also  English  Furniture  Designs  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  by  Peter  Ward- 
Jackson  (1959),  Plate  247  and  catalogue  note:  'Drawing  of  a  side-table  and  mirror  headed  Design  for  the  glass  frames  in  Drawing  Room  at  Shardeloes  for 
Wm-  Drake  Esq.  .  .  .  Pen  and  ink  and  water-colour,  io;      7  in.'  This  drawing  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


Each  month  'The  Connoisseur'  illustrates  an  important  work  oj 
art  which  a  British  antique  dealer  has  sold  to  a  museum  or  pnblit 
institution  either  <it  home  or  abroad. 
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Villa  Bianchi-Bandinelli 


OF  the  several  thousand  villas  which  so  delightfully  diversify 
the  Italian  landscape,  many  are  distinguished  for  their 
architecture,  their  fresco  decorations  or  their  cypress-ringed 
gardens,  fragrant  with  jasmine,  sparkling  with  fountains  and 
animated  by  whole  mythologies  of  marble  gods.  But  very  few  of 
these  houses  preserve  intact  the  furniture  and  furnishings  which 
can  enable  the  modern  visitor  to  recreate  the  calm  villeggiatura 
life  of  eighteenth-century  summers.  Hence  the  outstanding 
importance  of  the  Villa  Bianchi-Bandinelli  at  Geggiano  which 
has  hardly  been  altered  since  the  1790's.  Although  its  architect  is 
unknown  and  it  contains  no  paintings  by  great  masters,  this  villa 
has  a  unique  interest  for  every  lover  of  the  Italian  arts. 

Geggiano  lies  a  few  miles  outside  Siena  in  a  landscape  which  is 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  least  spoilt  in  all  Italy.  From  the 
main  road  a  drive  climbs  up  through  a  small  oak  wood,  between 
two  files  of  stately  cypresses  and  finally  beneath  a  dense  ilex 
avenue,  to  the  hill-top  where  the  villa  stands,  set  in  a  square 
formal  garden  of  box  hedges  and  potted  lemon  trees  as  seen 


above.  The  villa  itself  is  a  simple  dignified  structure  built  of  honey 
coloured  stone.  Directly  in  front,  approached  along  a  box  fringed 
walk,  there  is  an  open-air  theatre  flanked  by  two  late  baroque 
archways  sheltering  terracotta  statues  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  (by 
the  Maltese  sculptor  Bosio),  and  shut  off  from  the  distant 
prospect  of  smoky  olive-clad  hills  by  a  cypress  hedge.  This 
theatre  was  created  for  the  dramatist  Vittorio  Alfieri,  a  close 
friend  of  the  Bianchi-Bandinelli  family,  who  is  said  to  have 
recited  his  neoclassical  tragedies  in  this  enchanted  setting. 

The  Geggiano  estate  came  into  the  Bianchi-Bandineill  family 
by  a  marriage  in  1560  and  has  been  farmed  by  them  ever 
since.  The  present  villa  was  built  111  about  1780  for  Anton- 
Domenico  Bianchi-Bandinelli,  but  incorporates  parts  of  an 
earlier  structure.  During  the  subsequent  two  or  three  decades 
the  interior  was  decorated  with  wallpaper  and  printed  linen 
bought  in  Paris,  fresco  paintings  and  locally  made  furniture. 
Recently,  however,  the  owner  has  introduced  some  remarkable 
pieces  of  furniture  designed  for  another  Bianchi-Bandinelli  villa 


1  in  the  Villa  Bianchi-Bandinelli  at  Geggiano.  The  wallpaper  was  bought  in  Paris  in  1790  but  the  furniture, 
to  match,  is  of  Sienese  make.  The  prints  on  the  walls  are  by  Stefano  della  Bella;  they  are  mounted  on  canvas 
lg  without  frames,  as  was  the  usual  practice  in  eighteenth  century  Italy. 
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near  Siena  in  the  1820's  by  Agostino  Fantastici  (Nos.  7-9). 

The  front  door  opens  into  a  long  vaulted  hall  (No.  3)  which 
is  entirely  frescoed  with  rustic  scenes  representing  the  seasons. 
The  artist,  Ignazio  Moder,  based  his  designs  on  prints  by  Domeni- 
co  Bartolozzi  after  Giuseppe  Zocchi,  but  departed  from  his 
originals  to  include  portraits  of  the  Bianchi-Bandinelli  family  and 
such  a  local  celebrity  as  Alessandra  Man  d'Arezzo  who  led  the 
resistance  against  the  French  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Out  of  the  hall  runs  a  long  corridor-hke  room  known  in  the 
Senese  as  a  ciarlatorio  (literally:  gossip  room)  and  used  for  the 
reception  of  visitors  (No.  2).  The  walls  are  frescoed  and  the 
principal  piece  of  furniture  is  a  remarkably  long  sofa  which 
stretches  the  whole  length  of  one  side.  In  the  four  corners  of  the 
ciarlatorio  stand  painted  cupboards  which  support  brackets  holding 
japanned  metal  trays.  Similar  cupboards  decorate  the  corners  of 
several  other  rooms  (No.  6). 

A  long  staircase  leads  from  the  entrance  hall  to  the  first  floor 
where  tour  rooms  leading  out  of  one  another  fill  the  front  of  the 

1 
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house.  At  the  western  end  the  corner  room  (No.  5)  is  that  in 
which  Alficri  slept  when  visiting  his  close  friend,  Mario  Bianchi- 
Bandinelh  (the  son  of  Anton-Domenico),  in  the  last  decades  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  next  room  (frontispiece)  is  hung 
with  blue  and  white  wallpaper  bought  from  the  shop  'Au  Grand 
Balcon'  in  Pans  in  1790.  Leading  out  of  this  there  is  a  room 
decorated  with  canvas  panels  painted  in  imitation  of  Flemish 
tenieres  tapestries  and  green  painted  furniture  (No.  6).  The  bed- 
room at  the  east  end  is  hung  with  white  linen  printed  hi  russet 
with  a  chmoiserie  designs  derived  from  Pillement:  a  very  rare,  if 
not  unique,  instance  of  the  survival  of  such  a  set  of  hangings. 
At  the  back  of  the  house  there  is  a  large  square  library  decorated 
with  paintings  and  drawings  by  Sienese  artists  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 

We  arc  deeply  indebted  to  Professor  R.  Bianchi-Bandinelli  (Rome 
I  Tnirersity)  for  permission  to  visit  and  photograph  his  villa  and  also 
for  the  information  he  has  supplied.  The  photography  was  carried  out 
by  Scala,  Florence. 
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2.  The  ciarlatorio  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  fresco  decorations  and  all  the 
furniture  except  the  central  table,  by 
Agostino  Fantastici  (see  Nos.  8  and  9), 
date  from  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    3.  A  corner  of  the 
hall,  frescoed  by  Ignazio  Moder  between 
1799  and  1801.    4.  A  bedroom,  hung  with 
linen  printed  with  chinoiseries  derived 
from  Pillement,  and  probably  bought  in 
Paris  in  about  1790.  Devices  copied  from 
the  fabric  arc  painted  on  the  chairs  and 
cupboards  in  this  room.    5.  Alfieri's 
bedroom,  with  a  magnificent  carved  and 
painted  bed  made  locally,  probably  at 
Siena,  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  silk  hangings  and 
embroidered  silk  bedspread  are 
contemporary.    6.  A  table,  corner 
cupboard  and  chair,  painted  with  flowers 
in  bright  colours  on  a  green  ground,  all 
made  for  the  tapestry  room  in  about  1790. 
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7.  The  library.  The  large  portrait, 
painted  in  the  late  1820's,  represents 
Mario  Bianchi-Bandinelli  (1799-1854) 
with  his  step-brothers  and  a  bust  of  his 
father.  This  Mario  Bianchi-Bandinelli 
was  a  nephew  of  Alfieri's  friend  and 
himself  a  friend  of  Stendhal.  The  table 
and  chairs  were  designed  by  the  Sienese 
architect  Agostino  Fantastici  in  the 
1820's.    8.  A  drawing  by  Fantastici 
(Biblioteca  Comunale,  Siena)  for  No.  9, 
a  table  in  the  ciarlatorio  at  Geggiano. 
This  appropriately  named  artist  is  one  of 
the  few  Italian  furniture  designers  whose 
names  have  survived.  The  volume  of  his 
drawings  at  Siena  reveals  his  allegiance 
to  the  French  Empire  style  which  he 
modified  with  some  freedom.  A  few 
other  examples  of  his  furniture  are  to  be 
found  in  houses  in  and  around  Siena. 
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Claudio  Beaumont 

and  the  Turin  Tapestry  Faetory 

BY  MERCEDES  VIALE-FERRERO 


AMONG  the  most  notable  recent  acquisitions  to  the  Musco 
Civico  at  Turin  arc  eight  small  paintings  of  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Cyrus,  executed  as  models  for  tapestries  by  the  Picdmontesc 
artist  Claudio  Beaumont.  (Nos.  i,  2  &  3).  As  they  were  intended 
to  be  enlarged  into  cartoons  for  the  weavers  by  Beaumont's 
pupils,  these  petits  patrons  are  not  highly  detailed  and  only  one  of 
them — The  Childhood  of  Cyrus — shows  the  frame  and  garland  of 
flowers  in  sufficient  detail  to  provide  a  complete  pattern  for  the 
cartoonists.  This  panel  is,  however,  of  great  interest,  for  it  reveals 
that  Beaumont  supplied  not  only  the  figure  subjects  but  also  the 
frames  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  tapestries  woven  at 
Turin  in  the  eighteenth  century. 1  The  paintings  are  of  high  quality 
and  especially  charming  for  the  brilliance  of  their  colours: 
shining  blue  skies  and  brilliant  red  draperies  are  subtly  harmonized 
with  warmer  and  softer  tones.  The  tapestries  based  on  them  are 
more  subdued  in  colour  though  in  the  better  preserved  pieces, 
such  as  that  of  the  Battle  of  Cunaxa,  the  refined  brightness  of  the 
original  shades  are  faithful  to  Beaumont's  models.  The  series  of 
tapestries  is  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  produced  at  Turin, 
and  the  discovery  of  their  models  therefore  provides  a  convenient 
occasion  for  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  this  factory.2 

The  Dukes  of  Savoy  were  impassioned  collectors  of  tapestries 
from  the  time  of  Amedeo  VI,  who  commissioned  a  series  of 
hangings  decorated  with  heraldic  knots  and  eagles  from  the 
famous  Nicolas  Bataille.  They  owned  a  large  number  of  magnifi- 
cent and  rare  panels  many  of  which  had  been  made  to  order  for 
them.3  But  when,  in  1714,  Filippo  Juvarra  was  appointed  royal 
architect  to  Vittorio  Amedeo  II,  and  a  large  programme  of  work 
was  initiated  in  the  Palazzo  Realc,4  the  old  tapestries  in  the 
collection  were  found  to  be  rather  unfashionable  and  out  of 

1  The  general  outline  for  the  frame  was  given  by  Beaumont.  Occasionally  the 
tapestry  frames  may  have  been  designed  by  painters  of  flowers  or  quadrature.  Such 
a  collaboration  has  been  traced  even  in  the  models  for  The  Story  of  Cyrus.  A. 
Tclluccini,  'L'arazzeria  torincsc' in  Dedalo  VII,  1926,  fasc.  ii,  iii,  pp.  1 12-4,  main- 
tains that  Beaumont  was  not  responsible  for  the  frames  of  this  series;  but  M.  and  V. 
Viale,  Arazzi  e  tapetti  emtichi,  Turin,  1952,  p.  124  ff.  credit  him  with  them. 

2  The  ten  tapestries  in  the  complete  series  represent  the  following  subjects:  1.  The 
Childhood  of Cyrus.  2  Cyrus  fights  Artaxerxes.  3.  The  Battle  of  Cunaxa.  4.  The  Severed 
Hands  and  Head  of  Cyrus  are  presented  to  the  Victor.  5.  Xenophon  Learns  of  his  Son's 
Death.  6.  Xenophon  Plans  to  Withdraw.  7.  A  Soldier  from  Rhodes  Crossing  the  Tigris. 
8.  A  Soldier  and  the  Statue  of  a  Bull  (the  bull  is  the  symbol  of  Turin).  9.  A  Soldier  with 
a  Tla<>.  10.  A  Soldier  giving  Orders.  Nos.  1,2,  3,  and  8  are  now  in  the  Palazzo  Quirinale, 
Rome;  Nos.  4,  6,  7,  9,  and  10  arc  in  the  Palazzo  Reale,  Turin;  No.  5  is  in  the 
Museo  Civico,  Turin.  The  models  by  Beaumont  in  the  Museo  Civico,  Turin,  are 
for  all  the  panels  except  Nos.  3  and  7.  Only  two  cartoons  survive,  those  for  Nos.  5 
and  8.  Both  are  in  the  Palazzina  di  Caccia,  Stupinigi,  and  arc  attributed  to  Giovan 
Domcnico  Molinari.  The  cartoon  for  No.  1  was  formerly  in  the  Castello  Reale, 
Rivoli,  but  cannot  now  be  traced. 

3  Carlo  Emanuele  II  made  large  acquisitions  of  tapestries,  cf.  G.  Claretta  /  Reali  di 
Savoia  munifici  fautori  delle  arti,  Turin  1893,  pp.  111-114;  M.  Crick  Kuntziger: 
'Lcs  cartons  de  Jordaens  du  Musee  du  Louvre'  in  Annates  de  la  Sociiti  a"  Archiologie  de 
Bruxelles,  XLII,  1938;  M.  and  V.  Viale:  op.  cit.  p.  35;  R.  A.  d'Hulst:  'Jordaens  and 
his  early  activities  in  the  field  of  tapestry'  in  Art  Quarterly  XIX,  1956,  pp.  237,  254; 
M.  Viale:  'Tapisscries  rubenienncs  et  jordaenesqucs  a  Turin'  in  Aries  Textiles,  III, 
1956,  pp.  67-74. 

*  Sec  C.  Rovcre:  Descrizione  del  Reale  Palazzo  di  Torino.  Turin,  1858;  A.  Griseri: 
The  Palazzo  Reale  at  Turin',  The  Connoisseur,  Dec.  1957;  M.  Bemardi:  //  Palazzo 
Reale  di  'Torino,  Turin,  1959. 


harmony  with  the  new  decorations.  Many  were,  however,  used 
throughout  the  century  and  carefully  mended  from  time  to  time.'' 
Indeed,  two  tapestries  were  woven  from  cartoons  by  Vittorio 
Blanchcry  to  match  an  earlier  set  of  the  Histoire  d'Artcmise6 
(No.  7).  The  idea  of  weaving  tapestries  specially  designed  to  fit 
in  with  the  new  interior  decorations  arose  comparatively  late. 
At  first,  'modern'  tapestries  were  bought  in  Brussels,  including 
two  complete  series:  The  Four  Parts  of  the  World  and  The  Myth- 
ological Divinities,  supplied  by  the  factory  of  Judocus  de  Vos.T 
The  purchase  of  these  hangings  may  have  been  recommended  by 
Vittorio  Dcmignot,  a  member  of  the  family  of  rentrayeurs  in  the 
service  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.8  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Vittorio 
Dcmignot  was  in  Brussels  where  he  improved  his  craftsmanship. 
In  1715  he  returned  to  Turin  but  was  sent  to  the  S.  Michcle 
factory  in  Rome  where  he  executed  an  exquisite  morceau  difficile, 
a  Madonna  after  a  painting  by  Guido  Reni.9  Next  year  he  went  to 
the  Medici  factory  in  Florence,1"  and  was  summoned  back  to 
Turin  only  in  1731  when  he  was  appointed  chief  weaver  of  a 
low-warp  workshop.  This  long  delay  may  be  explained  as  much 
by  the  desire  to  have  the  architectural  and  pictorial  decorations  of 
the  Palazzo  Reale  well  advanced  before  the  tapestries  were  begun 
as  by  motives  of  economy — tapestry  weaving  was  very  expensive 
and  therefore  appealed  little  to  the  parsimonious  Picdmontesc 
administration.  However,  in  173  1  the  palace  was  ready  to  receive 
tapestries,"  and  in  1737  a  second  workshop  with  high-warp 
looms  was  established  under  the  direction  of  Antonio  Dini  who 
had  formerly  been  employed  at  S.  Michcle12.  Models  were  pro- 
vided for  the  weavers  principally  by  Claudio  Beaumont,  the 
court  painter,  who  was  at  the  same  time  painting  a  large  series  of 
frescoes  in  the  Palazzo  Reale,  and  was  thus  admirably  suited  to 
achieve  a  unity  of  style  and  taste  between  the  pictorial  and  textile 

s  '13  maggio  1749;  Al  tappizzero  Chevalier  ...  p.  aver  racomodato  1111  pezzo  di 
tapezzana  di  Fiandra  denominata  di  Beroldo  .  .  .  ;  A  Francesco  Dono  .  .  .  per  aver 
rapezzato  due  pezzi  di  tapezzaria  di  Fiandra  e  disnettato  No.  s  altri  pezzi  .  .  .  e  p. 
il  raccomodaggio  d'altri  pezzi  della  mcd.  a  Tappezzeria'.  (Registri  discarichi  No.  s, 
pp.  271,  273.)  '14  aprile  1752;  A  Maria  Teresa  Rovere  p  .  .  .  aver  rappezzati  .  .  .  c 
ricuciti  No.  25  pezzi  di  tappezzeria  vecchia  di  Fiandra,  cioe  No.  8  Boscareggc 
(Verdures  ?)  No.  10  di  Cavallerizza  {The  Equitation  by  Jordaens)  e  gl'altri  sette 
detti  dell'  arcova'  (id.  p.  409).  '.  .  .  All'  Ebrea  Consolina  Bachi,  per  .  .  .  aver  puliti 
ondici  pezzi  della  Tapezzeria  detta  de'  Sant'.  .  .  '  (Reg.  No.  f>V  Other  documents 
in  M.  and  V.  Viale  op.  cit.  p.  [54. 
B  M.  and  V.  Viale,  c>/>.  cit.,  pp.  149,  152,  153. 

'Judocus  de  Vos  died  in  1725;  see  M.  ami  V.  Viale:  op.  (it.  pp.  65-7. 

8  A.  Tclluccini:  0/).  cit.  p.  104. 

9  //  Settecento  a  Roma,  catalogue,  Rome,  (959,  p.  432. 

10  M.  and  V.  Viale:  op.  cit.  p.  85,  86. 

11  Beaumont  writing  to  the  abdicated  King  Vittorio  Amedeo  II,  4th  July,  1731 : 
'Circa  all'  opperationi  che  S.  M.  del  Re  suo  degnissimo  figlio  m'ha  ordinato 
primieramente  sono  trc  Camere  nuove  . . .  e  poi  tutti  li  disegni  in  quadri  formati 
per  ridursi  in  tapezerie  per  tre  camerc  di  S.  M.  la  Regina*.  (I.ettere  di  particolari, 
see  A.  Baudi  de  Vesine,  Schede  and  M.  and  V.  Viale:  op.  cit.  p.  151.) 

12  Although  the  factory  was  officially  established  only  in  this  year,  the  weavers  had 
begun  work  long  before:  see  a  letter  from  Beaumont  to  d'Ormea  (Biblioteca 
Civica,  Turin)  dated  17th  June,  1734,  Baudi  de  Vesnie:  Schede  and  M.  and  V. 
Viale:  op.  cit.  p.  151.) 
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I,  2  &  3-  Eight  models  for  tapestries  by  Claudio 
Beaumont,  oil  on  canvas,  each  panel  measuring 
119  cm.  in  height.  Recently  acquired  by  the 
Museo  Civico,  Turin.  The  paintings  represent 
the  following  subjects:  The  Childhood  of 
Cyrus  (40.  cm.  wide),  Cyrus  Fights  Artaxerxes 
(41  cm.),  The  Severed  Head  and  Hands  of  Cyrus 
Presented  to  the  Victor  (40  cm.),  Xenophon 
Learns  of  his  Son's  Death  (52  cm.),  Xenophon 
Plans  to  Withdraw  (41  cm.),  A  Soldier  and  the 
Statue  of  a  Bull  (40  cm.),  A  Soldier  Giving 
Orders  (26  cm.),  A  Soldier  with  a  Flag,  (26  cm.). 
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decorations.13  Although  Beaumont  had  no  previous  experience 
m  work  of  this  type  he  had  certainly  seen  and  studied  tapestries 
not  only  in  the  Palazzo  Reale,  Turin,  but  also  during  his  visits  to 
Rome,  from  1716  to  1719  and  from  1723  to  173 1.  He  planned 
five  series:  The  Story  of  Alexander1*  (No.  8),  The  Story  of  Julius 
Caesar,15  The  Story  of  Hannibal,  The  Story  of  Cyrus  and  The  Story 
of  Pyrrhus,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  woven.  In  his 
work  as  a  tapestry  designer  Beaumont  clearly  intended  to 
emphasise  decorative  effects.  He  enclosed  the  subjects  as  if  they 
were  real  paintings  in  surrounds  imitative  of  carved  boiseries  or 
plaster  frames.  As  a  general  rule,  the  use  of  such  frames  is  peculiar 
to  eighteenth-century  tapestries.  But  a  comparison  between 
Beaumont's  surrounds  and,  for  instance,  the  alentours  of  the 
Histoire  de  Don  Quichotte  woven  at  the  Gobelins  is  striking;. 
Beaumont's  frames  are  massively  moulded  and  the  subjects 

13  On  Claudio  Beaumont  sec:  V.  Viale:  'La  Pittura  in  Pienionte  ncl  Settccento'  in 
Rivista  Torino,  1942;  A.  Griseri:  'Inediti  di  Claudio  Francesco  Beaumont'  in  Boll, 
delta  Soc.  View,  di  Archeologia  c  Belle  Am  ,  and  A.  Griseri,  'Opere  giovanili  di  C.  F. 
Beaumont  e  alcune  note  111  margine  delta  pittura  barocca'  in  Scritti  I  'ari,  Facolta  di 
Magistero,  Turin,  195 1. 

14  Seven  pieces  were  signed  by  Vittono  Demignot,  who  executed  them  between 
1734  and  1743.  One  was  woven  by  Dim  about  [737-8;  one  perhaps  by  Francesco 
Demignot;  two  are  much  later  and  were  designed  by  Lorenzo  Pecheux,  See: 
E.  Possenti:  'La  Fabbrica  degli  Arazzi  di  Torino',  111  Boll  delta  Soc.  firm,  di  Archeoloqia 
e  Belle  Am,  1924  pp.  1-1 1. 

15  Six  pieces  were  executed  and  signed  by  Francesco  Demignot  between  1744  and 
1750.  Possenti  (op.  cit.)  stated  that  the  whole  series  was 'woven  in  these  years. 
Telluccini  assumed  that  Vittorio  Demignot  executed  two  pieces  before  [743.  But 
an  inventory  of  the  works  by  Dini  show  s  that  he  executed  the  other  tour  pieces 
between  1741  and  1746. 


enclosed  within  them  resemble  large  mural  frescoes  rather  than 
cabinet  pieces  and  thus  betray  an  architectural  and  monumental 
rather  than  an  ornamental  or  strictly  pictorial  taste.  Such  a 
traditional  accent  is  still  more  evident  in  the  choice  of  subjects: 
all  heroic  themes  which  are  otherwise  rare  in  eighteenth-century 
tapestries,  though  they  had  been  very  popular  in  earlier  periods.16 
Beaumont  was,  however,  a  man  of  his  own  time  and  although 
he  aimed  at  a  dignified  and  stately  elegance,  he  tended  towards 
an  episodic  style  and  had  difficulty  in  achieving  unified  composi- 
tions. For  this  reason,  presumably,  he  sought  inspiration  from 
Le  Brun's  tapestries,  which  were  familiar  to  him,17  and  in  his 
larger  pieces  forced  himself  to  follow  somewhat  rigid  patterns  of 
composition.  Such  hangings  as  The  Wedding  of  Alexander,  The 
Alt  ctino  of  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  (No.  10)  and  The  Battle  of  Cannae 
have  been  highly  praised  for  their  unity  of  composition  as  well 
as  their  dramatic  movement,18  but  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
how  utterly  insincere  is  their  intentional,  even  academic, 
grandeur  and  how  old-fashioned  is  the  attempt  to  preserve  the 
traditional  value  of  tapestry.  In  the  smaller  pieces  the  composi- 
tions arc  of  less  importance,  for  when  working  on  a  less  ambitious 

18  Alexander  and  Julius  Caesar  had  been  the  favourite  heroes  of  earlier  tapestry 
designers.  The  Story  of  Hannibal  can  be  linked  to  another  ancient  theme,  the  Story 
of  Scipio. 

17  A  painting  by  Beaumont  in  the  Galleria  Sabauda  at  Turin,  The  Bra:en  Serpent, 
is  i  learly  inspired  by  Lc  Brim's  tapestry  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Histoire  de  Moise 
voven  at  the  Gobelins.  See  also  M.  and  V.  Viale:  op.  (it.  pp.  125-128,  where  the 
relationship  between  Beaumont  and  1  c  Brun  is  fully  discussed  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  tapestries. 

A.  I  elluccini:  171.  cit.  p.  170;  E.  Possenti  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 
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scale  the  brilliant  if  slightly  pompous  Beaumont  found  himself  at 
greater  ease.  The  Departure  of  Cleopatra,  Caesar  Receiving 
Ponmeys  Head  (No.  i  i),  Caesar  and  Amiclates,  and  Alexander  and 
Bucephalus  show  more  of  the  eighteenth-century  desire  for 
frivolity  and  clearly  achieve  a  more  satisfactory  effect  as 
impressive  textile  decorations. 

The  Story  of  Cyrus,  by  far  the  most  homogeneous  of  Beaumont's 
tapestries,  shows  a  marked  change.  The  various  panels  arc  of 
medium  or  small  size  and  designed  to  give  an  atmosphere  of 
pleasant  intimacy  to  the  rooms  in  which  they  were  to  hang.  The 
compositions  are  less  complex,  the  story  is  told  in  an  episodical, 
even  picturesque,  way  and  is  clearly  a  pretext  for  agreeable 
ornamentation;  the  frames  are  remarkably  charming.  Quotations 
from  other  artists  may  still  be  found,  but  they  are  treated  with 
wit.19  A  certain  artificial  animation  is  provided,  as  usual,  bv  the 
striking  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  and  is  stressed  by  dramatic 
gestures  and  fluttering  draperies;  but  Beaumont  has  certainly 
attempted  to  free  himself  from  the  usual  heroic  formula  and  to 
create  a  more  effective  and  modern  style  of  textile  decoration.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  Beaumont  planning  a  heavy  'machine' 
like  the  Battle  of  Cannae  after  painting  the  story  of  Cyrus,  as  had 
previously  been  supposed.  Indeed,  documents  reveal  that  he 
was  about  to  begin  his  petits  patrons  in  173  1  (see  footnote  1 1)  and 
he  must  have  finished  them  at  least  two  years  before  i  749  when 
a  payment  was  made  for  the  reproduction  of  a  model  for  The 

19  The  Battle  of  Cunaxa  is  related  to  the  aile gauche  of  the  Poms  Wounded  in  Le  Brim's 
Histoire  d' Alexandre.  The  physiognomic  type  of  Cyrus  is  reminiscent  of  the  nice 
young  Alexander  by  Le  Brun.  Quotations  from  Venetian  painters  can  easily  be 
found ;  but  we  are  here  concerned  with  the  similarities  to  other  hangings.  However, 
we  must  remember  the  close  similarity  between  these  petits  patrons  and  frescoes  by 
Beaumont  in  the  Palazzo  Realc.  which  is  hardly  surprising  as  they  were  intended  to 
form  a  decorative  unity. 


Story  of  Hannibal20  and  when  two  panels  of  The  Story  of  Cyrus 
were  about  to  go  on  to  the  looms  (sec  footnote  25).  The  two 
series  were  therefore  undertaken  almost  contemporaneously,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  petits  patrons  Beaumont 
first  designed  without  reference  to  his  stylistic  development. 
The  Story  of  Cyrus  shows  a  more  mature  understanding  of  the 
peculiar  values  and  purpose  of  a  set  of  tapestries  and  is  probably 
the  last  planned  by  Beaumont  (as  some  earlier  writers  seem  to 
imply);21  though  it  was  certainly  not  the  last  to  be  woven.  The 
statement,  by  Tellucini  and  Possenti,  that  the  whole  Story  of 
Cyrus  set  was  woven  by  Francesco  Demignot  after  1756  is  un- 
supported by  documentary  evidence.22  Aganm  this  datation  are 
both  a  quotation  from  Claretta,23  which  we  haw  no  reason  to 
doubt,  and  a  document  transcribed  by  Baudi  di  Vesmc  (an  inven- 
tory of  the  pieces  woven  by  Antonio  Dini  before  he  left  1  urin  111 
1754)  which  suggests  that  two  of  the  ten  Story  of  Cyrus  hangings 
were  woven  by  Dini  in  about  1750. 24  The  other  eight  pieces  were 
executed  by  Francesco  Demignot,  who  had  taken  over  the 

20  The  payments  were,  as  a  rule,  made  a  year  after  the  work  was  finished;  and,  of 
course,  the  cartoonist  had  to  spend  some  time  in  enlarging  the  model  by  Beaumont 
into  a  full  size  cartoon.  The  payment  is  'A  Matteo  Boys,  per  aver  copiato  tin  quadro 
dell'  Istoria  di  Annibale,  da  servir  di  disegno  per  un  pczzo  di  tappezzeria  di  alto 
liccio  per  li  reali  appartamenti  L.  230.  24  dicembre  1749'.  (Real  Casa  in  Schede 
Vesme;  see  M.  and  V.  Viale  op.  (it.  p.  153  and  135). 

21  G.  Claretta:  op.  (it.,  p.  1 1. 

22  A.  Telluccini:  op.  (it.  p.  128;  E.  Possenti:  op.  (it.  p.  6. 

23  G.  Claretta:  op.  (it.  p.  114:  'Ritrovo  pure  che  nel  1750  il  Demignot  faceva  altra 
tappezzeria  rappresentante  i  fatti  di  Ciro'.  Francesco  Demignot  had  finished  in 
the  same  year  the  last  tapestry  of  The  Story  oj  Caesar.  Reasonably  enough  he  undcr- 
took  1  new  series  immediately,  without  waiting  six  years  as  Telluccini  asssumes. 

24  The  inventory  of  works  by  Dini  was  transcribed  by  A.  Baudi  di  Vesme  (Schede 
MSS.  in  the  Museo  Civico,  Turin)  and  published  by  M.  and  V.  Viale,  o/>.  (it. 
p.  149,  150.  Unfortunately  the  original  manuscript,  which  was  preserved  in  the 
'Archivi  della  Real  Casa'  and  signed  'O',  has  disappeared. 
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direction  of  the  low-warp  workshop  after  his  father's  death  in 
[743. 25  The  Story  of  Cyrus  must  have  been  finished  in  1756  since 
the  factory  was  then  dealing  with  other  works — The  Story  of 
Hannibal  which  was  never  completed26,  and  the  preparations  for 
The  Story  of  Pyrrhus27  which  was  later  abandoned. 

Several  reasons  may  be  advanced  to  explain  this  sudden  pause 
in  the  activity  of  the  Turin  factory,  in  about  1760:  Francesco 
Demignot's  difficulty  in  directing  both  the  high  and  low-warp 
workshop  after  Dini  had  left  Turin;28  the  illness  which  forced 
Demignot  to  retire  in  1775,  when  Antonio  Bruno  succeeded 
him;  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  change  in  taste  which  took 
place  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  fact,  such  pieces  as 
boscarecce  and  bambochiate  continued  to  be  woven,  and  two  years 
after  Beaumont's  death  in  1766  a  new  series  of  models  was 
ordered  from  Francesco  de  Mura  on  the  pretext — a  good  excuse 
indeed ! — that  the  cartoons  after  Beaumont  could  not  be  used 

25  The  two  pieces  of  The  Story  oj  Cyrus  were  woven  by  Dini  immediately  after  the 
two  marine  pieces  by  Francesco  Antoniani,  who  was  paid  for  the  cartoons  between 
1747  and  1749  (documents  in  M.  and  V.  Viale:  op.  cit.  p.  150-1);  that  is  to  say  not 
before  1749  and  not  later  than  1750.  After  these  two  pieces  Dini  wove  a  carpet  and 
the  first  piece  of  The  Story  oj  Hannibal,  and  Matteo  Boys  was  paid  for  the  cartoon 
in  1749.  The  eight  models  acquired  by  the  Museo  Civico,  Turin,  are  all,  by 
confrontation  with  the  tapestries,  planned  for  low-warp  weaving.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  Dini  executed  the  pieces  corresponding  to  the  two  missing  models 
(subjects  3  and  7)  but  this  is  unlikely.  The  inventory  of  works  by  Dini  does  not 
specify,  as  a  rule,  the  subjects  of  the  tapestries,  nor  their  size,  but  it  always  states 
their  weight.  The  weight  of  the  two  pieces  belonging  to  the  Story  of  Cyrus  which 
were  executed  by  Dini,  is  so  small  that  the  only  likely  identification  is  with 
subjects  9  and  10,  two  little  entrefenetres.  Possibly  Beaumont  had  prepared  all  ten 
models  for  low-warp  weaving;  and  when  two  of  them  had  to  be  put  on  high- 
warp  looms,  the  direction  was  duly  rectified  by  the  cartoonist.  But  this  assumption 
cannot  be  proved  unless  the  missing  models  or  lost  cartoons  arc  found. 
2fi  Four  tapestries  were  executed  by  Dini  between  1750  and  1754;  a  fifth  was 
woven  by  Francesco  Demignot  c.  1760;  the  Battle  of  Cannae  was  not  finished  until 
1778.  Two  more  cartoons  were  prepared  for  tapestries  which  were  never  executed. 
27  Felice  Manassero  was  paid  for  a  cartoon  for  the  Story  of  Pyrrhus  as  soon  as  1748; 
other  payments  were  made  to  various  artists  in  1752,  1754,  1 755,  1760,  and  1762. 
Cf.  M.  and  V.  Viale  op.  cit.  pp.  152-157. 

2"  The  high-warp  workshop  was  not  wholly  abandoned,  since  the  Battle  of  Cannae 
is  inscribed:  'Haute  lisse'. 


since  the  Queen  would  not  endure  scenes  of  war.29  The  tapestries 
in  the  new  series,  representing  scenes  from  the  Aeneid  are  very 
weak  both  artistically  and  technically. 

From  the  time  of  its  foundation  the  Turin  factory  had  pro- 
duced tapestries  of  a  different  kind  to  those  planned  by  Beau- 
mont— tenieres  (the  so-called  boscarecce  and  bambochiate)  ^ 
architectural  ruins  and  marine  pieces.  The  cartoons  for  the 
boscarecce30  were  at  first  provided  by  minor  artists  (Angela 
Palanca  and  Francesco  Antoniani)  and  were  similar  to  Flemish 
models.31  After  1753  cartoons  were  supplied  by  Vittono  Amedeo 
Cignaroli  whose  charming  pastoral  ingenuousness  and  picturesque 
grace  gave  to  the  tapestries  a  distinctive  character.  The  architect- 
ural scenes32  from  cartoons  by  Francesco  Antoniani  are  also  very 
interesting  and  significant;  for,  when  translated  into  tapestry, 
ruins  assume  a  peculiar  air  of  fantasy  deriving  from  the  subtlety 
of  using  images  of  decay  for  mural  decoration.  The  marine 
pieces,  also  based  on  cartoons  by  Antoniani,  are  all  very  poorly 
preserved  though  they  seem  to  have  possessed  good  picturesque 
qualities.33  In  fact,  the  minor  series  of  tapestries  woven  at  Turin 

29  A.  Telluccini:  op.  cit.  p.  116.  The  Story  of  Pyrrhus  was  intended  to  decorate  'la 
camera  di  parata  di  S.  M.  la  Regina'. 

30  The  first  Boscareccia  (A  Peasants'  Dance,  Palazzor  Rcale,  Turin)  was  woven  by 
Vittorio  Demignot  c.  1739;  the  \ast(Jugglers  and  a  Beggar)  is  dated  1789.  Seventeen 
boscarecce  are  preserved;  eight  were  woven  by  Dini  between  1740  and  1754.  Cf. 
M.  and  V.  Viale  op  cit.  pp.  138-9. 

31  The  crown  owned  at  least  two  sets  of  Flemish  tenieres  (now  in  Palazzo  Carignano, 
Turin)  woven  by  Van  der  Borght  at  Brussels. 

32  The  architectural  ruins  were  woven  between  1745  and  1749;  three  pieces  were 
executed  by  Antonio  Dini  and  three  others  by  Francesco  Demignot.  Telluccini 
states  that  Carlo  Bianchi  was  the  author  of  these  scenes,  but  a  payment  reveals  that 
Francesco  Antoniani  was  responsible  for  them:  '1745,  20  agosto.  Al  pittore 
Francesco  Antoniani,  per  mercede  d'aver  dipmto  tre  quadri  d'architetture  antiche 
rovinate,  albcri  e  figure  diverse,  et  altro  fatto  fire  per  servire  di  modello  per  la 
tappezzcria  chc  si  sta  facendo  di  basso  cd  alto  lissio;  L.  460'.  (Real  Casa,  in  Schede 
Vesmc;  M.  and  V.  Viale  op.  cit.  p.  136,  137,  150. 

33  Four  pieces  were  woven  by  Dini  between  1749  and  1751.  but  only  two  arc 
preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Reale,  Turin. 
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4.  Cyrus  Fights  Arlaxerxes,  tapestry  woven  at  Turin  by  Francesco  Demig- 
not,  c.  1750-1756.  Palazzo  Quirinale,  Rome. 

5.  The  Battle  of  Cunaxa,  tapestry  woven  at  Turin  by  Francesco  Demignot, 
c.  1750-1756.  Palazzo  Quirinale,  Rome. 

6.  A  Soldier  and  the  Statue  of  a  Bull,  tapestry  woven  at  Turin  by  Francesco 
Demignot,  c.  1750-1756.  Palazzo  Quirinale,  Rome. 


7.  An  Architect,  tapestry  panel  designed  to  match  an  earlier  series  of  the 
Story  of  Artemisia  and  woven  at  Turin  by  Francesco  Demignot,  c.  1766- 
1770.  Palazzo  Chiablese,  Turin. 


8.  Alexander  at  the  Tomb  of  Achilles,  cartoon  for  a  tapestry  woven  by 
Vittorio  Demignot  between  1734  and  1743.  Palazzo  Reale,  Turin. 


9.  A  Warrior,  by  Claudio  Lfeaumont,  a  model  for  a  tapestry  in  the  Juliu 
Caesar  series.  Private  collection. 


10.  The  Meeting  of  Caesar  and  Cleopatra ,  tapestry  woven  at  Turin  by  Anto- 
nio Dini,  c  1741-1742.  Palazzo  Reale,  Turin.  I0 
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were  more  up-to-date  than  the  large  heroic  subjects  and  more 
fully  expressed  the  ornamental  taste  of  the  century. 

Another  type  of  work  was  produced  by  the  Turin  factory- 
tapestry  carpets.  A  late  example  in  the  Palazzo  Realc  in  Turin31 
shows  the  somewhat  stiff  elegance  of  the  Louis  XVI  style.  But 
in  his  inventory  Dini  numbers  no  fewer  than  four  tapestry 
carpets,  for  at  least  one  of  which  Beaumont  had  provided  the 
model35  (No.  15). 

Beaumont  exerted  a  long  lasting  influence  on  the  style  of 
Turin  tapestries.  Three  of  his  models  for  The  Story  of  Alexander'6''' 
were  repeated  111  the  last  period  of  the  factory's  activity37 
together  with  new  subjects  supplied  by  Lorenzo  Pecheux.  These 
new  subjects  arc  not  unattractive  and  arc  representative  of  the 
romantic  classicism  which  prevailed  at  Turin  after  the  Restora- 
tion, when  the  tapestry  factory  which  had  been  closed  in  1  799 
was  re-opened38.  In  fact,  tapestry-weaving  itself  was  a  survival  of 
the  ancient  regime,  and  when  the  factory  was  finally  closed  in  1837 
it  was  without  regret,  for  the  charms  of  tapestry  were  no  longer 
appreciated.  The  flames  which  had  burnt  some  of  the  most 
precious  tapestries  owned  by  the  Kings  of  France  during  the 
Revolution,  were  also  symbolical  flames  indicating  the  end  of  a 
taste  and  an  idea!  in  textile  decoration. 

34  Dated  17S2.  Sec  M.  and  V.  Viale  <>/>.  "'•  PP-  140-1. 


35  '7  maggio  1743  ;  al  Pitore  Fariano  (Francesco  Fariano)  p.  aver  dt  anno  Dipinto  un 
Quadro  rapresentante  Anni  Troffej  di  guerra,  fiori  con  pavoni,  et  altri  ornamenti 
secondo  il  disegno  del  Sr  Cavaliere  Beaumont  da  servire  di  Modello  all'  Arazziere 
Dini  p.  la  Construzzione  di  un  Tapetto  d'alto  Lixio  da  servire  sotto  il  Trono  di 
S.M.  comprcso  il  friggio  d'esso  Tapetto  .  .  .  '  (Registri  discarichi,  Reg.  No.  5,  p.  167). 
Fariano  was  probably  the  artist  who  painted  the  flowers  in  the  cartoons  for  the 
factory:  Carlo  Bianchi  executed  the  architectural  ornaments. 

36  Very  recently  the  Musco  Civico,  Turin,  acquired  a  full-size  cartoon  for  The 
Story  of  Alexander:  Alexander  Gains  tlie  Favour  of  Roxane.  This  cartoon  is  intended 
for  low-warp  weaving.  According  to  Telluccini,  this  piece  was  woven  by  Francesco 
Demignot  c.  1760.  But  the  cartoon  has  the  stylistic  features  of  a  work  executed 
some  twenty  years  before,  that  is  to  say  when  the  other  pieces  in  the  same  scries 
were  woven.  One  piece  was  certainly  executed  by  Dini  on  high-warp  looms  in 
1737;  the  cartoon  was  by  Ignazio  Nepotc.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  identify 
1  his  piece  since  there  arc  only  two  tapestries  unsigned  by  Demignot:  Alexander 
gains  the  favour  of  Roxane  and  Alexander  and  Diogenes.  The  cartoons  for  both  of 
these  arc  preserved  but  they  are  prepared  for  low-warp  weaving.  Of  course, 
Dini  may  have  used  one  of  these  cartoons  or  he  may  have  had  another  made  for 
hnn.  Sec  M.  and  V.  Viale:  op.  cit.  p.  130-1. 

37  The  tapestry  factory  was  closed  in  1799,  when  the  French  troops  occupied  Turin, 
and  reopened  in  1X32.  In  the  period  between  1832  and  1 S 37  two  cartoons — 
Alexander  and  the  wife  of  Darius  and  Alexander  and  the  Physician  Philippus — designed 
by  L.  Pecheux  c.  1791  were  transposed  into  tapestries,  together  with  a  great 
tapestry  of  Achilles  in  his  Tent,  also  after  Pecheux. 

:IK  The  mark  of  the  tapestries  woven  at  Turin  is  the  Savoy  shield;  late  tapestries 
are  inscribed:  R.  F.  DI  TORINO. 

In  addition  to  the  works  quoted  in  former  footnotes  sec:  F.  Bartoli:  Notizie  delle 
pitture  .  .  .  delle  citta  d' Italia,  Venice,  1776  vol.  I;  M.  Paroletti:  Turin  et  ses  enriosites, 
Tin  111,  1819;  P.  Lcroi  'Italia  fara  da  sc'  111  Art,  1X75,  III;  E.  Miintz:  La  Tapisserie, 
Paris,  1XX7,  M.  Zucchi:  Delhi  vita  e  delle  opere  di  Claudia  Beaumont,  Turin,  1921; 
II.  Gobel:  Wandteppkhe  II,  Leipzig.  192X;  N.  Tarchiani:  'L'Arazzo'  in  II  Seltecento 
[taliauo,  Milan-Rome,  1932:  L.  C.  Bollea :  Lorenzo  Pecheux,  Turin,  1942. 
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11.  Caesar  and  Pompey's  Head  and  The  Departure  of  Cleopatra,  tapestries  woven  at 
Turin  by  Antonio  Dini  1745-6.  Palazzo  Reale,  Turin. 

12.  The  Battle  of Cannae ,  tapestry  woven  at  Turin  and  completed  in  177N.  Palazzo 
Reale,  Turin. 

13.  A  Juggler  with  a  puppet-hear,  tapestry  woven  at  Turin  by  Antonio  Dini  after  a 
cartoon  by  Vittorio  Amedeo  Cignaroli,  c.  1754.  Museo  Civico,  Turin. 

14.  Ruins  with  Figures,  tapestry  woven  at  Turin  by  Antonio  Dini,  after  a  cartoon 
by  Francesco  Antoniani,  1745-1748.  Museo  Civico,  Turin. 

15.  Carpet  woven  at  Turin  and  dated  1782.  Palazzo  Reale,  Turin. 
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Italian  Silver  in 
Private  Collections 


By  HUGH  HONOUR 

COLLECTORS  and  students  of  Italian  silver  will  have 
good  reason  to  remember  1959,  for  this  year  has  seen  two 
events  of  outstanding  importance:  the  first  large  exhibition  ever 
devoted  to  Italian  silver,  and  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  Signor  Costantino  G.  Bulgari's  great  work  on  Italian  silver- 
smiths, goldsmiths  and  jewellers.  The  exhibition,  which  was 
shown  in  the  Musco  Poldi  Pczzoli  at  Milan,  included  333  pieces 
of  plate,  mostly  domestic  and  nearly  all  drawn  from  private 
collections  in  Italy.  In  date  the  exhibits  ranged  from  a  Crucifix 
of  151 1  to  a  coffee-pot  made  at  Genoa  in  1795,  but  the  exhibition 
concentrated  on  eighteenth-century  works.  The  well  documented 
and  fully  illustrated  catalogue  compiled  by  Dr.  Guido  Grcgorictti 
provides  an  admirable  record  of  the  exhibition  and  makes  a  very 
notable  contribution  to  the  study  of  its  subject. 

The  photographs  on  this  and  the  following  pages  give  some 
idea  of  the  range  and  ability  of  Italian  silversmiths,  but  photo- 
graphs can  do  scant  justice  to  the  principal  merits  of  their  works 
which  arc  three-dimensional.  Some  of  the  objects  are,  indeed, 
minor  works  of  sculpture,  the  Milanese  Crucifix  (No.  10),  for 
example,  the  Genoese  low  relief  of  St.  Franccsca  Romana  or  Luigi 
Valadier's  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter  (No.  5).  The  same  boldness  and 
vigour  of  modelling  marks  many  of  the  pieces  of  useful  plate  such 
as  the  magnificent  soup  tureens  (Nos.  12  to  14)  and  the  strange 
oil  lamp  (No.  2).  But  although  Italian  silversmiths  excelled  in 
such  grandiose  performances,  they  could  also  work  in  a  lighter 
and  simpler  style,  as  was  shown  by  a  scries  of  elegant  and  unpre- 
tentious sugar  vases,  coffee-pots  and  trays  in  which  their  debt 
to  France  and  England  is  sometimes  very  apparent. 


1.  Lantern.  Silver,  gilt  bronze  and  engraved  glass,  overall  height  270  cm. 
Costantino  Nigro  Collection,  Genoa.  A  long  inscription,  dated  1st  October, 
1714,  celebrates  the  marriage  of  Philip  V  of  Spain  with  Elisabctta  Farnese. 
Probably  made  in  Venice. 

2.  Oil  lamp.  Silver,  31  cm.  high,  stamped  with  the  Roman  hall-mark  and 
the  initials  A.F.  for  Antonio  Fornari.  Private  Collection,  Milan. 

3.  Ewer.  Silver,  42  cm.  high.  Private  collection,  Venice.  This  ewer  and  its 
basin  were  made  for  Franco  Lercaro  by  Antonio  de  Castro,  a  Portuguese 
silversmith  working  at  Genoa,  in  1565  for  the  price  of  200  ducats. 

4.  The  Calendar  Plate.  Silver,  party  gilt  and  pietre  dure,  54  cm.  in  diameter. 
Private  Collection,  Venice.  An  inscription  records  that  this  plate  was 
designed  by  'Joan  et  Raph.  Sadeler'  and  made  by  the  Ticincse  metalworker 
Gaspare  Mola.  The  portrait  in  the  centre  is  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII  who 
reformed  the  calendar  in  [583. 

5.  The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  Silver,  gilt  bronze  and  lapis  lazuli,  53  cm. 
high,  stamped  with  the  Roman  hall-mark  and  the  maker's  mark  of  Luigi 
Valadier.  Private  Collection,  Rome.  Luigi  Valadier  (1726-85)  was  perhaps 
the  most  accomplished  of  Roman  silversmiths  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

6.  Vase.  Silver,  37  cm.  high,  stamped  with  the  Venetian  hall-mark  and 
initials  Z.I'.,  G.B.  Dr.  Aldo  Crespi  Collection,  Milan.  One  of  a  pair  of 
vases  which  appear  to  date  from  the  early  seventeenth  century. 
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7.  Censer.  Silver,  31  cm.  high,  stamped  with  the  Genoese  hall- 
mark. A.  Robiati  Collection.  Made  in  about  1750. 

8.  St.  Francesca  Ronnvui.  Silver,  36-5  ■  27-5  cm.,  signed  with 
the  initials,  G.G.  Private  Collection,  Genoa.  Cue  of  a  pair  of 
silver  reliefs  (the  other  represents  the  Holy  Family)  dating  from 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

9.  Madonna  and  Child.  Silver,  48  cm.  high.  Private  Collection, 
Genoa.  This  work  may  have  been  executed  after  a  model  by 
the  eighteenth-century  Genoese  sculptor,  Domenico  Parodi. 

10.  Base  of  a  Crucifix.  Silver  (Milan  Cathedral).  This  cross, 
which  is  2(So  cm.  high,  and  two  candlesticks  were  given  to  the 
Cathedral  by  Cardinal  Federico  Borromeo  in  1626.  The  set 
seems  to  have  been  based  on  one  made  for  St.  Peter's,  Rome, 
in  1 581  and  was  probably  designed  by  G.  Andrea  Biffi,  head 
sculptor  of  the  Opera  del  Duomo  at  Milan. 

11.  Ecuelle.  Silver-gilt,  stamped  with  the  Turin  hall-mark. 
Private  Collection.  Probably  made  c.  1760,  this  piece  reveals  a 
strong  French  influence. 

12.  Soup  tureen  and  dish.  Silver,  32  cm.  high,  stamped  with  the 
Genoese  hall-mark  and  date  1766.  Collection  of  the  Marchcsi 
Antonio  Serra  and  Mina  Serra  Balduino.  One  of  a  pair  of 
identical  tureens  made  in  1766,  probably  for  the  Serra  family. 

13.  Soup  tureen  and  dish.  Silver  44  cm.  high,  stamped  with  the 
Roman  hall-mark  and  maker's  mark  of  Luigi  Valadier.  Fassio 
Martelli  Collection,  Genoa.  Probably  made  in  the  1770's,  this 
piece  clearly  shows  the  influence  of  neo-classicism  which  was 
more  strongly  felt  by  silversmiths  in  Rome  than  elsewhere  in 
Italy. 

14.  Soup  tureen  and  dish.  Silver,  2cS  cm.  high,  stamped  with  the 
Turin  hall-mark  and  initials  CM.,  B.C.  Private  Collection, 
Turin.  One  of  a  pair  of  tureens,  the  other  being  adorned  with  a 
trophy  of  guns  and  game  birds  on  the  top,  made  c.  1750  and 
among  the  finest  examples  of  Piedmontese  silver. 

15.  Cartaghria.  Silver  framed  looking  glass,  79  (.111.  high, 
stamped  with  the  initials  A. S.  for  Angelo  Scarabello,  and  device 
with  St.  Michael  overcoming  Lucifer.  Private  Collection, 
Genoa.  Angelo  Scarabello  (1711-1795)  was  the  author  of  the 
elaborate  gates  to  the  reliquary  chapel  in  the  Santo  at  Padua. 
This  frame,  originally  intended  to  hold  cards  inscribed  with  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass,  has  been  converted  (like  many  others)  into 
a  mirror. 
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Genoa.  This  work  probably  comes  from  the  church  ot  S.  Agnese  in  Agone, 
Rome,  and  lias  been  attributed  to  the  late  seventeenth-century  sculptor 
Cosimo  Faneelli.  It  may  alternatively  be  by  Lorenzo  Merlini  whose 
unpublished  autobiography  records  that  he  provided  various  works  in 
metal  for  this  church  c.  [720. 
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17-  Cruet  stand.  Silver,  27-2  cm.  high,  stamped  with  Genoese  hall-mark 
and  date  [768.  Basevi  Gambarana  Collection,  Genoa. 

18.  Sugar  vase.  Silver,  i  s  cm.  high,  stamped  with  the  figure  of  Humilitas. 
A.  Robiati  Collection,  Milan.  The  stamp  may  be  that  of  a  Milanese 
silversmith  working  in  the  hrst  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

19.  Goblet.  Silver-gilt  and  glass,  32*5  cm.  high.  Private  Collection, 
Venice.  Goblets  of  this  type  were  made  in  all  parts  of  Italy:  this  one  dates 
from  the  early  eighteenth  century  and  is  Neapolitan. 

20.  Candlestick.  Silver,  36  cm.  high,  stamped  with  the  Genoese  hall-mark 
and  date  1789.  Fassio-Martclli  Collection,  Genoa.  Chinoiseries  are  rare 
in  the  decoration  of  Italian  silver,  other  than  filigree. 

21.  CoiTee-pot.  Silver,  27  cm.  high,  stamped  with  the  Maltese  hall-mark. 
Dr.  Aldo  Crcspi  Collection,  Milan.  Before  the  hall-mark  was  identified, 
this  coffee-pot  passed  as  a  fine  example  of  Genoese  work. 

22.  Garniture  de  Chetninee.  Silver  filigree,  central  vase  31  cm.  high,  stamped 
with  Genoese  hall-mark  and  date  1771.  Basevi  Gambarana  Collection, 
Genoa.  Genoa  was  famous  for  its  silver  filigree  work  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  These  vases,  made  in  1771,  seem  to  have  been  based  on  Chinese 
porcelain  models. 

23.  Soup  tureen.  Silver,  29  cm.  high,  stamped  with  the  Turin  hall-mark  and 
the  initials  G.P.  Private  Collection,  Turin.  This  strange  example  of 
Egyptiennerie  mixed  with  Indiennerie  probably  dates  from  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Some  little-known  porcelain 
from  the  Doccia  factory 


BY  LEONARDO  GINORI  LISCI 


IN  the  vast  and  complex  field  of  European  ceramics  certain 
nations  are  remembered  for  their  fundamental  contribution  to 
the  production  of  porcelain.  Although  Italy  is  not  one  of  these, 
nevertheless  Italian  porcelain  deserves  special  attention  for  its 
particular  character  and  for  its  originality.  In  order  of  time,  the 
first  Italian  to  set  up  a  kiln  was  Vezzi  in  Venice,  to  be  followed 
by  Carlo  Ginori  at  Doccia  near  Florence,  and  finally  by  Charles 
III  of  Bourbon  at  Capodimonte  near  Naples.  These  will  be 
remembered  as  the  real  founders  of  Italian  porcelain  production. 

Vezzi's  factory,  from  1720  onwards,  succeeded  in  producing 
white  porcelain,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  do  so  in  Europe. 
Unfortunately  the  undertaking  was  not  altogether  successful  and 
lasted  for  only  about  twenty  years.  Its  output  was  very  slight  and 
is  now  remarkable  more  for  its  antiquity  than  for  any  special 
artistic  merit.  In  1737  the  Marchcse  Ginori  set  up  his  first  kiln  at 
Doccia.  He  overcame  the  many  difficulties  of  the  site,  and  trans- 
formed the  locality  into  a  real  and  thriving  ceramic  centre, 
which  was  to  continue  its  activity  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  that  is,  until  our  own  times,  producing  an  enormous 
quantity  of  ceramic  pastes,  models  and  ornaments.  Finally,  in 
1742  the  enterprising  Bourbon  king,  with  the  help  of  Neapolitan 
and  foreign  craftsmen  and  artists,  set  up  a  porcelain  factory  at 
Capodimonte  and  in  a  short  period  of  time,  which  ended  in  1759, 
he  succeeded  in  producing  those  delicate  ornaments  and  imagin- 
ative figures  which  contributed  so  noticeably  to  the  fame  of 
Italian  porcelain  among  other  European  countries. 

Having  thus  alluded  to  these  three  centres  which  played  a 
decisive  role  in  the  history  of  the  production  of  Italian  porcelain, 
we  can  now  deal  at  greater  length  with  the  Doccia  factory,  and  in 
particular  of  certain  examples  which  it  is  considered  call  for 
greater  attention. 

The  full  history  of  this  ancient  factory  has  not  yet  been  written: 
and  even  in  recent  times  itr  productions  have  often  been  con- 
fused with  those  of  other  Italian  factories.  Recently,  an  eminent 
English  scholar  has  cleared  up  several  obscure  or  uncertain 
questions,  and  with  great  competence  and  exceptional  artistic 
acumen  has  succeeded  in  defining  the  extent  of  the  Doccia  pro- 
duction, thus  contributing  most  helpfully  to  spreading  know- 
ledge about  this  particular  factory. 1 

Our  own  extensive  and  careful  researches  have  enabled  us  to 
throw  a  good  deal  of  new  light  on  the  history  of  this  artistic 
industry.  Carlo  Ginori  was  not  only  the  inventive  genius  and  the 
munificent  founder  of  this  undertaking.  He  was  able  also  to  give 
the  fundamental  personal  contribution  of  his  own  profound 
studies  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  as  we  have 
been  able  to  prove  after  recent  discoveries  in  Italian  archives. 

Three  worthy  collaborators  were  working  with  him  from  the 
beginning:  Jacopo  Fanciullacci,  originally  a  simple  farmer,  who 

1  A.  Lane:  Italian  Porcelain.  Fabcr,  London. 


1.  Vase  with  the  Lorraine  Medallions,  1747.  Height,  37  cms.  Capodimonte 
Museum,  Naples.  (Dc  Ciccio  Gift.) 
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.led  in  raising  himself  to  the  position  of  general  manager  of 
k  tory;  the  Viennese  painter  Carlo  Wendelm  Anreiter,  who 
brought  to  Doccia  the  pictorial  colour  schemes  of  Du  Paquier, 
and  set  his  personal  imprint  on  the  ornamentation  of  the  early 
years;  and  the  Florentine  sculptor  Gaspcro  Bruschi  who  was  the 
Master  of  a  whole  school  of  painstaking  modellers.  All  were 
remarkable  for  their  steady  and  conscientious  work. 

*  *  * 

Gaspero  Bruschi  deserves  special  mention  because  he  was 
responsible  for  all  the  most  important  models  produced  at 
Doccia  during  the  long  period  of  his  activity  there.  When  he 
was  invited  to  join  the  Doccia  factory  in  the  first  year  of  its 
foundation  (1737)  he  was  a  very  young  sculptor  already  known 
for  his  works  in  marble  and  stone,  executed  in  Florence  during 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  founding  of  the  factory.  In 
1740,  when  the  now  numerous  staff  of  workers  were  given  their 
special  tasks  and  responsibilities,  Bruschi  was  made  director  of 
the  rooms  containing  the  models  and  forms.  In  1742  he  was  con- 
firmed as  Master  of  the  porcelain  modellers,  and  in  the  same 
year  his  already  much  prized  talents  were  rewarded  with  the 
honour  of  being  made  a  Member  of  the  Florentine  Academy  of 
Design. 

For  several  years,  during  Ginori's  long  absences  on  political 
missions,  Bruschi,  together  with  the  Fanciullacci,  was  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  young  factory.  The  numerous 
letters  he  wrote  to  the  owner  give  us  most  interesting,  and  as  yet 
unpublished,  information.  He  modelled  a  great  variety  of  objects. 
Among  his  figures,  some  were  very  tiny  (only  a  few  centimetres 
in  height)  while  others,  which  were  the  pride  of  our  factory, 
were  life  size.  After  Carlo  Ginori's  death  the  sculptor  continued 
his  work  for  many  more  years.  In  fact,  in  an  important  factory 
regulation  issued  in  1 777,  he  is  called :  'The  first  Master  of  the 
factory,  who  may  be  said  to  have  trained  all  the  other  workers'. 
In  1780  he  retired,  after  a  long  life  of  exemplary  activity. 

As  it  is  not  possible  in  this  article  to  examine  in  detail  Bruschi's 
complex  artistic  output,  I  must  content  myself  with  giving  a 
little  more  information,  so  as  to  draw  attention  to  this  modest 
artist  who  succeeded  in  endowing  his  works  with  a  peculiar 
quality  of  sober  elegance,  combined  with  careful  modelling, 
without  indulging  in  the  exaggerations,  contortions  or  asym- 
metrical volutes  which  the  taste  and  fashion  of  this  epoch 
frequently  demanded. 

We  know  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  master  modellers 
of  the  factories  sometimes  created  original  models  for  their 
porcelain  but  more  often  they  copied,  imitated  or  adapted  the 
works  of  other,  better  known  and  more  talented  sculptors  who 
had  worked  111  other  materials  such  as  marble,  bronze  or  silver. 
At  Doccia  many  classical  statues  were  copied,  the  originals  being 
found  in  the  rich  collections  of  the  Uffizi  in  Florence  or  the 
Capitoline  Museum  in  Rome.  Besides  these  antiques,  many 
works  by  the  best  Florentine  sculptors  of  the  late  seventeenth  or 
early  eighteenth  century  were  copied,  sometimes  being  reduced 
in  dimensions.  Bruschi  certainly  introduced  new  and  original 
models  for  objects  and  for  figures,  thereby  considerably  expand- 
ing the  production  of  the  factory.  It  is,  however,  difficult  in  this 
abundant  output  to  distinguish  between  his  original  models  and 
his  many  successful  adoptions  for  porcelain  of  other  artists' 
works. 

*  *  * 

The  vase,  which  was  recently  on  show  to  the  public  in  the 
restored  Capodimonte  Museum  at  Naples  as  part  of  the  splendid 
De  Ciccio  Gift,2  is,  as  can  be  seen  (No.  1),  an  example  which  may 

2  National  Museum  and  Galleries  of  Capodimonte:  La  donazione  Dc  Ciccio  ton 
prefazione  di  B.  Molaioli.  Naples,  1058.  p.  30. 


be  attributed  to  Gaspero  Bruschi.  It  consists  of  an  urn-shaped 
body  surmounted  by  an  unusual  lid.  The  body  is  divided  into 
eight  vertical  bands,  on  each  of  which  are  inset  four  medallions 
attached  to  each  other,  and  surrounded  by  volutes  in  relief. 
These  thirty-two  medallions  represent  portraits  of  a  number  of 
the  Duchesses  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  The  lid,  of  a  most 
original  design,  is  in  the  form  of  an  Imperial  crown.  The  porce- 
lain is  typical  of  the  early  years  of  our  factory.  The  whitish-grey 
paste  is  coarse  and  sandy;  the  glaze  is  bright  but  lacks  uniformity, 
and  has  a  slightly  sticky  appearance.  The  colours  used  by  the 
painter  are  also  characteristic  of  Doccia:  the  pale  apple-green 
ground  of  the  vase  and  lid,  the  sober  strokes  of  fairly  deep  purple 
and  blue  which  adorn  the  eight  bands  of  the  vase  and  the  crown, 
and  finally  the  touches  of  thick  shining  gold  in  the  medallions 
and  other  complements.  The  vase  shows  great  elegance,  both  in 
modelling  and  in  decoration,  in  spite  of  being  without  a  suitable 
base.  The  ornamentation  is  rich  without  being  exaggerated,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  coloured  ground  and  the  white  medal- 
lions is  pleasing.  Altogether,  the  vase  is  an  object  worthy  of  the 
Royal  House  which  it  was  intended  to  honour,  and  was  certainly 
made  to  be  offered  in  homage  to  some  eminent  personage, 
probably  the  reigning  Emperor  himself. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  in  1737,  after  the  death  of  the  weak 
Gian  Gastonc,  the  last  Medicean  Grand  Duke,  Tuscany  was 
handed  over  to  the  House  of  Lorraine  which  had  been  despoiled 
of  its  ancient  possessions.  The  head  of  the  family,  Francis,  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  had  in  1736  married  Manc-Therese,  the  last  of  the 
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Hapsburgs,  and  so  Tuscany  came  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  new 
Emperor,  who  took  the  name  of  Francis  I. 

Carlo  Ginori,  the  founder  of  the  Doccia  factory,  was  also  an 
eminent  politician,  much  esteemed  by  the  new  sovereign,  to 
whom  he  frequently  made  gifts  of  various  kinds,  conveying 
them  personally  to  Vienna.  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  this 
vase,  together  with  another,  a  pendant,  with  the  portraits  of  the 
Dukes  of  Lorraine,  had  been  designed  as  a  gift  to  be  offered  to  the 
Austrian  Emperor. 

This  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a  second  vase,  a  pendant,  is 
supported  by  certain  letters  preserved  in  our  family  archives.3 
From  these  we  learn  not  only  the  exact  date  of  manufacture  but 
also  some  technical  details  of  their  execution.  Between  September 
and  November,  1747,  Gaspero  Bruschi  wrote  several  times  to 
Carlo  Ginori,  who  was  away  from  Doccia,  and  in  four  of  his 
letters  he  mentioned  the  'Vases  with  the  medallions'.  He  always 
spoke  of  pairs  of  vases;  of  a  first  pair  which  was  unsuccessful  in 
the  month  of  September;  of  a  second  pair  which  was  ready  for 
despatch  in  November;  and  of  a  third  pair  still  in  the  kiln  in  the 
same  month  (November,  1747). 

Various  technical  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  making 
of  these  vases.  The  large  dimensions  of  the  objects,  the  surfaces 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs  which  were  difficult  to  fire  without 
impairing  the  modelling,  the  very  elaborate  lid — all  these 
presented  considerable  difficulties  for  a  factory  which  had  only 
just  established  itself.  From  these  above-mentioned  letters  of 

3  Florence.  Archivio  Ginori-Lisci.  Corrispondenza  del  Senatore  Carlo.  1746-47. 

2.  Group  of  children  with  goat,  1747.  Height,  25  cms.  Civic  Museum, 
Turin. 

3.  Children,  c.  1760-70.  Height,  14  cms.  and  17  cms.  Capodimonte  Museum, 
Naples.  (De  Ciccio  Gift.) 


Bruschi  s  we  learn  that  the  first  pair  of  vases  was  unsuccessful 
because  they  had  turned  yellow,  and  also  because  'the  ornamental 
strips  which  had  been  applied  to  the  vase  had  become  detached'. 

The  first  of  these  faults  was  easily  corrected,  for  the  yellow 
colour  was  due  to  the  smoke  which  had  discoloured  the  objects 
in  the  kiln.  But  the  second  fault  was  more  serious.  At  first  only 
the  body  of  the  vase,  with  its  eight  vertical  bands,  had  been 
moulded  separately,  and  the  stripes  with  the  medallions  had 
been  applied  to  this  later.  During  this  very  simple  process  it  is 
probable  that,  because  of  the  differing  degrees  of  dryness  and 
contraction  of  the  vase  and  of  the  long  strips  with  the  medal- 
lions, some  alteration  had  occurred  during  the  firing,  and  the 
strips  had  become  partly  detached,  as  Bruschi  clearly  states.  The 
remedy  consisted  in  modifying  the  form  of  the  model,  and 
Bruschi  was  obliged  to  do  this.  Yet  here  again  another  difficulty 
arose,  because  the  very  fine  relief  of  the  medallions  might  easily 
become  blurred.  In  fact,  Bruschi  wrote  concerning  this  matter 
that  with  his  new  form  for  the  vase  the  strips  could  not  become 
detached,  but  added:  'however,  I  shall  apply  the  medallions 
later,  so  that  they  may  appear  with  sharper  relief  '.4  The  vase  from 
the  Dc  Ciccio  Collection  is  certainly  one  of  the  examples  made 
after  these  corrections,  for  it  is  clear  that  only  the  medallions 
were  modelled  separately  and  re-touched  with  the  stecca,  to 

4  Ibid. :  Letter  from  Gaspero  Bruschi  to  Carlo  Ginori,  from  Doccia,  24th  October, 
1747.  .  .  .  i  vasi  con  le  medaglie,  e  stato  necessario  rifare  ll  modello  e  formarlo, 
perche  quegli  cotti,  oltre  l'esserc  gialli,  erano  ancora  staccate  le  striscie  di  Grot- 
tesca  sopra  riportate,  che  ora  formato  non  potra  staccarsi;  le  medaglie  pero  le 
rapporto  perche  cotte  siano  piu  fresche  .  .  .  ' 
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4.  Orientals,  c .  1760-70.  Height,  22  cms.  Schiff-Giorgini  Collection,  Rome. 

5.  Plates  Nos.  98  and  16  of  De  Ferriol's  work:  'Differentes  Nations  du 
Levant'. 
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obtain  a  greater  sharpness  of  relief.  Then  they  were  placed  in 
their  respective  cavities  in  the  already  formed  vase.  Finally,  the 
whole  object  was  placed  in  the  kiln. 

The  portraits  of  the  medallions  came  out  very  clearly  from  the 
first  firing,  but  the  relief  became  a  little  blurred  during  the  later 
glazing  process.  However,  we  can  easily  recognise  the  portraits 
on  the  central  band  in  the  illustration,  which  represent  Claude  of 
France,  Cristina  of  Denmark,  Marguerite  of  Bavaria  and  Lud- 
milla  of  Poland.  These  medallions  belong  to  a  scries  engraved 
during  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  two 
Lorraincrs  of  Saint  Urbain:  the  father,  Ferdinand,  and  Claude- 
Auguste  his  son. 5  The  series  was  started  under  the  patronage  of 
Duke  Leopold  I  and  was  completed  in  the  time  of  his  son 
Francis,  the  husband  of  Marie-Therese  of  Austria.  The  portraits 
enjoyed  a  wide  popularity,  even  serving  as  models  for  some 
Florentine  artists,  who  used  them  to  illustrate  with  magnificent 
portraits  the  famous  work  by  the  Dominican  Calmet  entitled 
'Suite  des  portraits  des  Dues  ct  Duchesses  de  Lorraine'.6  Every  one 
of  the  original  medallions  had  on  the  obverse  the  portrait  of  a 
Duke  and  on  the  reverse  that  of  a  Duchess.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
portraits  of  the  Duchesses  which  adorn  this  vase,  the  only 
example  of  its  kind  which  has  come  down  to  us.7 

*  *  * 

In  the  same  year  (1747)  Bruschi  made  a  white  porcelain  group 
of  cwo  children  with  a  goat.  In  those  early  years,  during  which 
the  new  porcelain  was  so  much  prized  for  its  novel  whiteness, 
the  Doccia  factory  very  frequently  made  statues  and,  still  more 
often,  groups  in  white  porcelain.  This  white  genre  is  represented 
by  many  groups  illustrating  mythological  events,  copied  from 
earlier  or  contemporary  sculptures  in  bronze  executed  by  the 
Tuscan  artists,  Soldani-Benzi,  Foggini,  Piamontini,  and  others. 
These  have  been  shown  several  times  in  various  publications. 

This  group  is  of  two  children  who  are  trying  to  snatch  from 
each  other  a  bird  of  prey  seated  upon  an  unfortunate  goat.  It  is  a 
very  lively  composition  and  shows  Bruschi  as  a  modeller  of 
remarkable  skill,  capable  of  composing  a  pleasing  and  well 
proportioned  group.  The  expression  of  the  bird  of  prey, 
struggling  to  escape,  the  terrified  glance  of  the  goat  that  seeks 
in  vain  to  rise  to  its  feet  to  shake  off  its  burden,  the  look  on  the 
children's  faces,  half-way  between  anger  and  mirth — all  are 
striking  details  which  attest  the  modeller's  skill  and  taste  (No.  2). 
In  fact,  Bruschi  mentions  this  very  group  with  the  goat  in  a 
letter  of  27th  February,  1747:  'I  have  modelled,  according  to 
Your  Excellency's  orders,  the  group  of  children  with  the  tiger, 
and  I  am  now  making  another  (which  is  almost  completed)  with 
a  goat  .  .  .  and  I  have  changed  the  attitude  of  the  children,  who 
are  still  jesting 

*  *  * 

Among  the  smaller  pieces  modelled  by  Bruschi  arc  four 
children,  two  standing  and  two  seated,  now  in  the  De  Ciccio 
Collection,  which  were  perhaps  inspired  by  similar  small  figures 
of  other  children,  but  which  the  Tuscan  sculptor  has  isolated, 
modelled  and  set  upon  separate  bases  to  serve  as  ornaments  for  a 
tabic  centrepiece  (No.  3).  These  small  statuettes  likewise  have 
their  own  characteristic  quality  of  serene  enjoyment,  and  show 
Bruschi's  habitual  careful  modelling  which  sometimes  shows 
extraordinary  subtleties,  thus  indicating  not  only  the  artist's  skill 

5  L.  Forrer:  Biographical  Dictionary  o  f  Medallists. 

*  Suite  des  portraits  des  Dik's  et  Duchesses  de  la  Maison  Royale  De  Lorraine. 
Dcssines  et  graves  d'apres  les  mcd.iillcs  de  St.  Urbain  par  les  plus  habilcs  Maitres  de 
Florence,  avec  la  dissertation  historique  et  chronologiquc  de  Don  Augustin 
Calmet.  Florence.  MDCCLXIII.  Chez  Francois  Mouckc. 

'  Actually  the  thirty-two  medallions  which  adorn  the  vase  represent  thirty-one 
portraits  of  duchesses  of  Lorraine.  One  reproduces  an  inscription  recording  the 
two  Consorts  of  Duke  John  1 1. 


but  the  perfection  of  the  workmanship  of  the  Doccia  production. 
This  allowed  the  artist  to  take  out  of  the  kiln,  unimpaired, 
pieces  with  such  minute  details  as  the  children's  slender  fingers, 
or  the  delicate  garlands  which  adorn  them.  The  decoration  is  very 
simple,  but  appropriate;  the  colouring  of  the  skin  is  obtained  by 
a  more  or  less  close  stippling  with  a  fine  fiery  red.  Characteristic 
of  Doccia  groups  are  the  supports  on  which  the  figures  lean; 
these  are  formed  of  small  square  stones  painted  in  brown  with 
long  brushstrokes.  Finally,  the  quadrangular  white  bases  are 
adorned  with  scrolls  painted  in  pale  blue,  purple  and  gold. 

Two  other  standing  children,  similar  to  these,  are  found  in  the 
same  Neapolitan  collection,  and  two  seated  nldren  in  the 
ceramics  collections  in  the  Civic  Museum  of  Turin.  This 
suggests  that  they  must  have  formed  part  of  a  fairly  numerous 
scries,  in  which  all  the  children  are  crowned  with  sprays  of  vine 
leaves,  or  playing  with  bunches  of  grapes. 

*  *  * 

Another  more  important  series  of  figures  is  that  of  the  so- 
called  Orientals,  which  consisted  of  a  score  of  models  of  which 
several  porcelain  examples  still  exist.  The  complete  scries  in 
terracotta  may  be  seen  in  the  factory's  rich  collection  of  models. 
These  figures  are  due  to  the  initiative  of  De  Fernol  who, while 
Ambassador  from  the  King-  of  France  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  had 
drawings  of  a  hundred  costumes  of  the  Near  East  reproduced  in 
an  elegant  edition.8  It  is  known  that  various  factories  outside 
Italy  drew  inspiration  from  these  designs,  and  Doccia  also  made 
use  of  them.  In  fact,  in  the  factory  library  this  album  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1714. 

The  four  statues  here  illustrated  (No.  4)  are  interesting  not 
only  for  their  modelling  but  also  for  their  careful  decoration.  In 
them  Bruschi  succeeded  in  expressing  the  tranquil  and  refined 
artistic  taste  of  his  native  Tuscany,  free  from  capricious  novelties. 
He  designed  forms  peculiarly  adapted  to  porcelain,  which  turned 
out  to  be  some  of  the  prettiest  examples  produced  by  the  Ginori 
factory. 

The  painter  who  decorated  these  Orientals  showed  his  skill  in 
the  appropriate  expressions  given  to  the  faces,  in  the  happy  con- 
trasts of  colour,  and  the  attention  paid  to  so  many  details. 
Nevertheless,  the  intensity  and  variety  of  his  many  colours  took 
away  from  the  figures  something  of  that  austerity  which  is  to  be 
found  in  De  Ferriol's  album  (No.  5),  thus  somewhat  modifying 
their  character.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  these  statuettes  may,  on 
the  whole,  be  considered  worthy  of  being  classed  among  the  best 
examples  of  European  porcelain.  Their  characteristics  and  the 
form  of  their  bases  enable  us  to  assign  them  to  the  years  1760-70, 
and  the  contemporary  inventories  confirm  that  in  those  years 
many  of  these  Oriental  statuettes  were  being  produced. 

While  speaking  of  these  Oriental  figures  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  they  have  often  been  attributed  to  other  Italian  factories,  and 
in  particular  to  that  of  Naples,  or  to  that  of  the  Cozzi  in  Venice.1' 
The  information  we  have  given  above,  added  to  the  easily 
recognised  characteristics  of  the  paste,  and  of  the  colours  used  in 
the  decoration,  must  eliminate  any  doubt  about  the  decisive 
attribution  of  these  important  pieces  to  Doccia. 

*  *  * 

A  life-size  bust  of  Carlo  Ginori  (No.  6),  modelled  about 
1750-55,  shows  Bruschi  involved  111  a  more  ambitious  effort,  and 
succeeding  in  a  composition  which  is  no  longer  merely  decorative. 
The  founder  of  Doccia  is  represented  attired  as  a  Florentine 

8  Recueil  de  cent  estampes  represcntant  differcntes  Nations  du  Levant  tirecs  sur  les 
tableaux  peints  d'apres  nature  en  1707  et  170H  par  les  orders  de  M.  de  Ferriol, 
Ambassadcur  du  Roi  a  la  I'orte.  Paris  1 714. 

9  G.  Morazzoni:  Le  Porccllane  italiane.  Tumminelli.  Milan-Rome  1935.  Plates 
LXXVIII  c,  CLVI  a;  N.  Barbantini:  l.r  Porccllane  di  Venezia  e  delle  Nove.  Venice 
1936.  Nos.  123,  124,  132. 
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6.  Bust  of  Carlo  Ginori,  c.  1750-55.  Height,  60  cms.  Marchcse  Lorenzo 
Ginori  Lisci  Collection. 


Senator  with  a  flowing  wig  descending  to  his  shoulders.  His 
strong  personality  is  well  portrayed  in  his  lively  and  penetrating 
glance,  his  high,  intelligent  forehead  and  his  strong  obstinate 
chin.  On  the  whole,  Bruschi  succeeded  in  expressing  the  authen- 
tic quality  of  this  man  who  stood  out  from  his  contemporaries 
for  his  exceptional  activity,  and  expressed  in  himself  that  intelli- 
gence and  spirit  of  enterprise  which  in  our  own  days  arc  the 
peculiar  gifts  of  the  modern  captains  of  industry. 

*  *  * 

We  have  now  described  these  porcelain  objects  which  are 
among  the  most  original  examples,  in  design  or  merely  in 
modelling,  attributed  to  the  factory's  chief  sculptor.  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  two  of  the  most  talented  of  his  many 
pupils,  who  were  also  his  close  relations:  Giovacchino  and 
Giuseppe  Bruschi.  The  former  was  working  at  Doccia  about 
1770  as  a  sculptor  and  skilful  porcelain  modeller,  and  to  him  may 
be  assigned  the  figure  of  a  small  seated  dog,  preserved  in  the 
rich  Schiff-Giorgini  Collection  in  Rome.  It  bears  the  name  of 
the  artist  incised  on  the  base. 

The  latter,  and  more  important,  artist  was  Gaspcro's  nephew, 
Giuseppe,  who  was  one  of  his  favourite  pupils.  He  began  work- 
ing at  Doccia  about  1749  and  stayed  there  for  many  years.  In 
1763  he  was  so  expert  and  so  much  esteemed  that  he  was  sum- 


moned to  the  Villa  Rcale  of  Colorno,  near  Parma,  to  study  and 
imitate  some  porcelain  groups  from  other  countries  which  had 
been  collected  by  that  generous  patron  of  the  arts,  the  reigning 
sovereign,  Duke  Philippe  of  Bourbon.  In  the  years  which 
followed  he  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  Doccia  artists  and 
produced  a  wide  range  of  models. 

Desire  for  greater  gain  however,  induced  him  to  leave  Doccia 
in  1778,  when,  together  with  a  few  other  Doccia  workers,  he 
went  to  the  new  Ginori  factory  of  S.  Donato10  near  Florence. 
In  1 78 1  he  entered  the  royal  factory  at  Naples  where  he  received 
special  acknowledgment  as  an  artist,  and  was  given  important 
posts  such  as  that  of  Chief  Manipulator  of  Ceramic  Pastes.  In 
1796  he  was  mentioned  as  being  third  modeller,  after  the  famous 
Tagliolini  and  Fortunato,  and  in  1802  he  was  listed  as  second 
modeller. 11 

Towards  the  end  of  a  most  active  and  at  times  stormy  career, 
he  saw  the  establishment  of  French  rule  at  Naples  and  the  approach- 
ing end  of  the  historic  Neapolitan  factory.  He  thereupon  retired 
to  his  native  Tuscany,  but  never  succeeded  in  re-entering  the 
factory  in  which  he  had  learnt  the  art  of  modelling,  for  his  rest- 
less and  capricious  character  had  never  been  forgotten  there. 

His  uncle  and  master,  Gaspcro  Bruschi,  had  been  of  a  very 
different  nature.  He  had  dedicated  his  whole  life  to  Doccia,  not 
only  contributing  most  validly  to  the  artistic  formation  of  the 
nascent  industry,  but  also  training  all  the  workpeople  during 
more  than  forty  years  of  intelligent  work  and  exemplary  activity. 

/  wish  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  directors  of  museums  and 
owners  of  private  collections,  who  have  permitted  me  to  reproduce  these 
photographs,  and  my  gratitude  to  Com.  M.  de  Ciccio,  Prof.  Li  Mid- 
deldorf  of  the  Kunsthistorisches  Institut  in  Florence,  and  to  Prof.  K. 
Lankheit  of  the  I  University  of  Karlsruhe,  who  have  given  me  much 
useful  information. 

'"The  Marquis  Giuseppe  Ginori,  second  sou  of  the  defunct  founder  of  Doccia, 
tried  in  1778  to  establish  a  second  factory  at  S.  Donato  near  Florence,  but  the 
experiment  proved  unsuccessful  and  soon  came  to  an  end. 

11  C.  Minieri  Riccio:  La  fabbrica  dclle  porcellane  di  Napoli  e  lc  sue  vicende.  Napoli 
[880.  \tti  Accademia  Pontaniana  1878. 
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Orazio  Gentileschi 


FOUR  VERSIONS   OF  HIS 
'REST   ON   THE   FLIGHT   INTO  EGYPT' 

BY  HERMANN  VOSS 


TO  none  of  his  paintings  did  Orazio  Gentileschi  give  such 
thoughtful  treatment  as  to  his  Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 
Nor  did  he  paint  so  many  versions  of  any  other  subject.  The  two 
principal  examples,  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Kunsthistorischcs 
Museum,  Vienna,  have  long  been  known  and  highly  esteemed.  To 
these  paintings,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  several  important 
respects,  we  must  now  add  two  more,  one  in  England  and  one 
in  America:  the  former,  in  the  Birmingham  City  Art  Gailery, 
the  latter  in  a  private  collection.  The  Birmingham  version  was 
shown  in  the  1951  Caravaggio  exhibition  in  Milan  when  it  was 
described  in  the  catalogue  as  a  variation  of  the  familiar  works  in 
Paris  and  Vienna,  with  the  addition  of  an  ass  ('con  l'aggiunta  del 
somarcllo')  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  it  was  painted  after 
these  two  pictures.  The  catalogue  also  stated  that  Professor 
Roberto  Longhi  had  doubted  its  authenticity.  Since  then,  a  further 
version  of  the  subject  has  come  to  light  and  was  seen  by  the  writer 
at  Messrs.  Thos.  Agnew's  in  London  a  few  years  ago.  The  quest- 
ion of  the  sequence  in  which  the  various  versions  were  painted- 
considered  somewhat  superficially  in  the  Milan  catalogue — now 
arises  once  again.  To  solve  this  problem  it  is  necessary  to  make  an 
analytical  comparison  of  the  four  paintings,  considering  them  as 
the  stages  by  which  Gentileschi  reached  his  most  mature  and 
successful  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  present  article  is  an  attempt 
at  such  a  study  which  is  only  possible  when  the  four  different 
versions  are  reproduced  side  by  side  (see  pages  164  &  165).  It  is 
the  first  time  that  such  a  pictorial  confrontation  has  been  made 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  conclusions  drawn,  here  set  out  for  critical 
appraisal,  vary  considerably  from  those  previously  reached. 

We  find  Gentileschi's  first  attempt  at  The  Flight  into  Egypt 
neither  in  the  familiar  Louvre  nor  Vienna  versions  but  in  the 
much  less  well  known  Birmingham  example  (No.  1).  In  this 
picture  there  arc  several  details  which  strike  one  at  first  sight  as 
infelicitous  or  even  displeasing  and  which  prove  that  the  artist 
was  able  to  reach  a  satisfactory  and  definitive  treatment  of  his 
original  conception  only  after  several  preliminary  essays.  First  of 
all,  the  shape  of  the  painting  is  less  elongated  than  it  was  later  to 
become,  and  the  section  containing  the  figures  occupies  only  the 
lower  portion.  In  the  upper  part  there  is  a  tumbled-down  wall, 
from  which  the  plaster  is  peeling,  rising  rather  too  abruptly  from 
left  to  right.  Behind  the  wall  the  head  of  an  ass  stands  out  111 
strange  isolation  against  a  dark  stormy  sky. 


The  second  version  (in  an  American  private  collection)  em- 
phasises the  tendency  towards  a  square  composition  (No.  2). 
The  figures  have  drawn  closer  together,  and  the  raised  knee  of 
the  Virgin  now  obscures  the  lower  part  of  the  reclining  figure  of 
Joseph  as  well  as  his  left  hand.  The  dark  background — here  there 
is  no  landscape  vista  and  no  ass's  head — still  shows  part  of  the 
wall,  some  of  which  is  plastered.  Of  great  significance  is  a  change 
in  direction  of  the  movements  of  the  Mother  and  Child,  also  a 
slight  alteration  in  her  posture.  The  somewhat  clumsy  fore- 
shortening of  the  left  hand,  on  which  her  weight  rests,  has  been 
improved  by  a  more  natural  outward  movement.  The  Child 
draws  up  His  left  leg  and  seems  more  naturally  attached  to  His 
Mother's  breast.  The  right  hand  of  the  Virgin  appears  to  hold 
the  Child  more  firmly  to  her,  her  face,  which  was  formerly 
shadowed,  has  been  touched  with  light  and  the  modelling 
strengthened;  her  hair  has  been  changed  and  her  clothing  altered 
to  make  it  more  obvious  that  she  is  suckling  the  Child. 

In  the  third  (Vienna)  version,  Joseph  is  once  more  entirely 
visible,  while  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  retains  the  improvements 
made  in  the  previous  painting  (No.  3).  The  light  falling  obliquely 
on  the  wall  in  the  background,  an  effect  which  was  hitherto  only 
suggested,  has  been  given  a  stronger  emphasis,  reminiscent  of 
certain  paintings  by  Caravaggio.  Moreover,  and  this  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  great  importance,  the  square  frame  has  given  way  to  an 
oblong  one. 

The  fourth  (Paris)  version  is  the  most  mature  and  successful  of 
all  (No.  4).  After  so  many  variations,  we  find  here  a  blending  of 
the  best  elements  in  the  previous  compositions.  The  main  group 
is  almost  identical  with  that  111  the  Vienna  painting.  But  the 
Virgin's  dress  has  been  enriched  by  a  fold  of  drapery  trailing  on 
the  ground  and  further  folds  lying  under  her  left  hand,  while  the 
kerchief  at  her  throat  has  been  given  a  more  precise  and  graceful 
form.  Above  all,  the  wall  has  returned  to  its  original  height, 
rising  to  a  sharply  contrasted  angle  only  at  the  right  of  the 
picture.  The  view  of  the  open  landscape  has  been  softened  and 
framed  by  leaves  and  grasses  sprouting  luxuriantly  from  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  the  clouds  in  the  sky  have  been  made  less 
menacing.  And  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  figures  of 
Christ  and  His  Mother  which  were  too  near  the  lower  edge  of 
the  frame  in  the  Vienna  version  have  been  moved  inwards  and 
worked  more  harmoniously  into  the  composition. 
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FLIGHT   INTO  EGYPT' 


BY    ORAZIO  GENTILESCHI 


I.  The  earliest  known  version  of  this 
composition,  which  the  painter  repeated 
three  times.  (City  Art  Gallery, 
Birmingham:  reproduced  by  courtesy  of 
the  Trustees.) 


2.  In  an  American  private  collection. 


3.  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna. 

4.  The  most  mature  and  successful  of  the 
four  versions  of  this  composition.  (Musee 
du  Louvre,  Paris.) 
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1 6.s 


Giuseppe  MaCpherSOm    a  Florentine  miniaturist 


I.  Self-Portrait  by  Giuseppe  Macpherson.  On  parchment,  24  •  18  cm.  Uffizi 
Gallery,  Florence. 

HER  Majesty  the  Queen  has  graciously  permitted  the  pub- 
lication here  of  a  group  from  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
tour  miniatures  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor  Castle.1  All 
but  one  of  these  miniatures  arc  copies  of  the  famous  self-portraits 
in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence,  the  exception  being  inscribed  on 
the  reverse  'Giuseppe  Macpherson  Autorc  dclla  Scrie'  (No.  2). 
This  enables  the  group  to  be  identified  with  that  presented  to 
King  George  III  in  1773  by  Lord  Cowper,  about  which  some 
correspondence  survives  in  the  Royal  archives. 

George,  3rd  Earl  Cowper  ( 1 73 8- 1 789)  was  one  of  the  leading 
virtuosi  and  connoisseurs  of  his  day.  He  settled  at  Florence  in  the 
early  1760's,  acquired  an  important  collection  of  Italian  pictures,  2 
and  was  himself  painted  by  Patch,  Mcngs  and  Zoffany  who 
introduced  him  into  The  Trihnna,  also  in  the  Royal  Collection. 
His  patronage  of  Macpherson  must  have  begun  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Italy  as  111  1 767  he  lent  a  group  of  sixty  miniature  copies 
by  Macpherson  of  the  Urhzi  self-portraits  to  an  exhibition 
organised  by  the  Florentine  Academy  at  SS.  Annunziata.:'  It 
may  well  be  that  these  sixty  miniatures  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
collection  he  later  presented  to  George  III.  The  correspondence 
between  the  King  and  Lord  Cowper  in  1773  has  been  printed  in 
full  by  Fortcscue  in  his  edition  of  The  Correspondence  of  George 
III  but  it  may  be  convenient  to  quote  the  relevant  passages  here. 


BY  JOHN  FLEMING 


Writing  from  Florence  on  the  20th  January  1773,  Lord  Cowper 
addressed  the  King:  'I  am  encouraged  to  hope  that  your  Majesty 
will  both  pardon  this  freedom  and  most  graciously  be  pleased  to 
except  of  this  box  containing  part  of  the  famous  Gallery  of 
Painters  at  Florence — done  in  miniature  by  one  Macpherson. 
What  I  have  the  honour  of  sending  to  your  Majesty  is  only  half 
the  collection;  the  other  half,  as  soon  as  finished  I  intend  present- 
ing to  your  Majesty  in  person;  as  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  to 
be  found  in  any  Cabinet  whatever  in  Europe,  as  it  is  the  first  time 
they  have  ever  been  permitted  to  be  copied,  be  so  gracious  Sir,  to 
accept  this  humble  offering  of  veneration  from  him,  who  is  with 
most  profound  respect  ...  4  On  the  16th  March  the  King 
replied :  'Lord  Cowper,  the  very  curious  and  well  executed  copies 
of  the  Painters  Portraits  in  the  Florentine  Gallery  which  you 
have  sent  me  are  much  enhanced  by  the  very  genteel  Epistle 
that  accompanied  them;  the  remaining  part  of  the  collection  will 
be  still  more  agreeable  as  you  promise  to  be  Yourself  the  bearer 
of  it.'5  Several  years  were  to  pass,  however,  before  the  second 
consignment  of  Macphcrson's  miniature  copies  were  presented 
to  the  King  by  Lord  Cowper.  But  finally,  on  the  20th  November, 
1 78 1,  he  wrote  that  he  had  'another  small  box  of  miniatures  of 
the  Florentine  Gallery  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  present  to 
your  Majesty  next  spring  in  person,  as  my  departure  from 
hence  (Florence)  is  fixed  for  that  time  .  .  .'6  He  did  not,  in  fact, 
reach  England  until  May,  1786, 7  and  it  may  be  presumed,  in  the 
absence  of  any  further  reference  to  the  matter  in  the  Royal 
archives,  that  the  remaining  miniatures  were  added  to  the  Royal 
Collection  in  that  year. 

Surprisingly  little  is  now  known  of  the  author  of  these  'very 
curious  and  well  executed'  miniatures.  Thiemc-Becker  devoted 
a  few  lines  to  Macpherson  but  failed  to  consult  the  fullest  and 
probably  the  most  reliable  source  for  his  biography — that  con- 
tained in  the  1776  Supplement  to  the  Serie  dei  Trecento  Elogi  e 
Ritratti  degli  Uomini  i  Pin  Illustri  in  Pittnra,  Scnltnra  e  Arcliitettnra.* 
According  to  the  anonymous  author  of  this  supplement,  Mac- 
pherson was  born  in  Florence  on  the  19th  March,  1726,  and 
studied  painting  under  Pompco  Batoni.  His  aptitude  as  a  pupil 
was  revealed  in  many  life-size  portrait  groups,  painted  in  oil  and 
commissioned  by  various  'gran  pcrsonaggi  Inglesi'.  He  also 
worked  as  a  miniaturist,  specialising  in  portraits  of  'Sovrani,  e 
Principi  di  Europa,  e  di  altri  Signon'.  He  was  a  skilled  copyist, 
remarked  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Supplement  to  the 
Trecento  Elogi  who  mentions  the  series  of  miniature  copies  after 
the  Uffizi  self-portraits  commissioned  by  Lord  Cowper  and 
presented  to  the  King.  Macphcrson's  special  talent,  however, 
was  for  painting  in  enamel  and  he  is  described  as  being  'almost 
the  only  painter  in  Europe  who  possesses  this  art  to  perfection, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  many  works  in  this  medium  produced  by 
his  hand.  At  the  time  of  writing  (1776)  Macpherson  was  living 
in  Florence.  When  and  where  he  died  is  not  known. 

Apart  from  the  Windsor  miniatures  the  only  known  works  by 
Macpherson  are  his  miniature  self-portrait  in  the  Uffizi  (No.  1) 
and  a  replica  of  the  same  self-portrait  now  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Collection.9  This  engaging  little  painting  on  goat- 
skin was  presented  by  the  artist  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in 
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I778-  On  May  22nd  of  that  year  Giuseppe  Pelli,  the  Director  of 
the  Grand-Ducal  Gallery,  informed  his  master  that  the  painter 
Giuseppe  Macpherson,  after  much  persuasion  by  his  friends,  had 
overcome  his  modesty  and  presented  his  self-portrait  in  mini- 
ature for  inclusion  among  those  by  famous  painters  in  the  Grand 
Duke's  collection.  After  describing  the  picture  Pelli  goes  on  to 
recommend  its  acceptance  since  'it  would  do  honour  to  Florence 
to  enrich  the  collection  with  a  work  which  shows  that  we  still 
have  some  men  of  true  merit'.  To  encourage  other  Florentine 
artists  Pelli  suggested  that  the  Grand  Duke  reward  Macpherson 
with  a  'donativo'  instead  of  merely  paying  him  for  the  painting. 
In  deciding  on  a  suitable  reward  the  Grand  Duke  should  take 
into  consideration  both  the  value  of  the  self-portrait  and  Mac- 
pherson's  financial  circumstances  which  Pelli  described  as  being 
little  better  than  mediocre.  The  Grand  Duke  duly  accepted  the 
painting  and  on  the  31st  May,  1778,  presented  a  Gold  Medal  to 
Macpherson. 10 

In  his  own  day  Macpherson  was  regarded  by  the  cognoscenti 
as  a  Velebrc  pittore'11  and  their  high  opinion  of  lus  talent  is  fully 
justified  by  the  fine  quality  of  his  miniatures  at  Windsor.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  publication  of  these  paintings  and  of  the  no  less 
charming  and  skilful  self-portrait  in  the  Uffizi  will  enable  other 
works  by  this  forgotten  artist  to  be  recognised  and  appreciated. 


Notes 

1  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Scott-Elliot  and  to  Mr.  Oliver  Millar  for  their  help  and 
advice  in  this  matter.  The  miniatures  were  formerly  at  Buckingham  Palace  and 
were  transferred  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor  Castle  some  years  ago. 

2  An  excellent  account  of  Lord  Cowper's  activities  as  virtuoso  and  connoisseur, 
with  an  inventory  of  his  collection  in  1779,  is  given  by  Denys  Sutton  in  The  Con- 
noisseur (June,  1956,  pp.  80-84). 

3  See  P10  Bonsi  Bonso:  II  Trionfo  delle  Bell'  Arti  .  .  .  la  Solenne  Mostra  delle  Opere 
Antiche  di  piu  eccellenti  Artefici  nella  propria  Cappella  e  nel  Chiostro  secondo  dc  PP  deia 
S5.  Nunziata  in  Firenze  VAnn.  1 767.  p. 3 5.  Also  included  in  this  1767  exhibition  was 
'una  Miniatura  d'une  Santa  Famiglia,  d'apprcsso  Meynx,  del  Sig.  Giuseppe  Mac- 
pherson". Pio  Bonsi  Bonso  <)/>.  cit.  p. 37. 

4  Royal  Archives  1482.  Fortcscuc  Vol.  II  p. 444  No.  1 1S9. 

5  Royal  Archives  1521.  Fortcscuc  Vol.  II  p.  465  No.  1210. 

6  Royal  Archives  4348.  Fortcscuc  Vol.  V.  p.  301.  No.  3447. 

7  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  ed.  Toynbee  (London  1905),  Vol.  XIII  pp.  380-381 . 

9  Supplemento  agV  Elogi  de  Pittori,  Sailtori  ed  Architetti  (Florence  1767)  Vol.  XIII 
P-  1370. 

9  Canvas  9}  •  7  ins.  No.  162inexh1bition.1t  British  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1932. 

1(1  This  correspondence  is  preserved  in  the  Archivio  dcgli  UrTizi.  Filza  XI  No.  3  1 . 

11  He  is  so  described  by  Oretti  in  his  Aggiunta  di  Molti  Professori  di  Pittura  Satltnra  e 
Architettura  .  .  .  uon  nominati  dalV  Orlandi  nel  sno  Abecedario  Pittorico,  Bib.  Com- 
munale  Bologna,  MSS.  B. 136-147  (B  139  pt.  viii  (1770)  p.  50).  Oretti  also  men- 
tions portraits  by  Macpherson  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Tuscany. 


2.  Miniature  copies  of  Self-Portraits  in 
the  Uffizi  by  Giuseppe  Macpherson. 
Reading  from  left  to  right  the  portraits 
represent  R.  Carriera,  J.  F.  de  Troy, 
C.  Moor,  F.  Vout,  C.  Seybold,  A.  Lesma, 
G.  M.  Crespi,  Tempesta  or  P.  de  Mulieri- 
bus,  the  wife  of  Quentin  Matsys,  Filip- 
pino  Lippi,  G.  L.  Bernini,  F.  Caccianiga, 
C.  Natoire,  P.  Rotari,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  R.  Mengs,  Gio.  Battista 
Talebit  (?),  A.  Pozzi,  P.  L.  Ghezzi, 
G.  Macpherson.  Reproduced  by  gracious 
permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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Messrs  Robert  &  James  Adair 


JAMES  ADAM's  purchase  of  the  Albam  collection  of 
drawings  for  George  III,  which  has  already  been  discussed  in 
The  Connoisseur  (December,  1958),  was  only  one  example  of 
his  activities  as  an  art-dealer.  Both  he  and  his  brother  Robert 
indulged  in  'the  trade'  and  much  of  their  time  in  Italy  was  spent 
in  building  up  a  stock  of  paintings  and  sculpture.  Of  course  they 
posed  as  wealthy  dilettanti  when  buying  works  of  art  in  Italy  but 
their  collections  were  intended  for  re-sale  in  England.  It  is 
important  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  considering  their  purchases; 
for  these  reflect  their  estimate  of  the  London  art-market  rather 
than  their  own  personal  predilections.  Whether  they  would 
have  bought  differently  had  they  been  buying  for  their  own 
pleasure  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  Perhaps  they  would  not.  As  is  so  often 
the  case  with  fashionable  artists  their  personal  taste  was  only  very 
slightly  in  advance  of  that  of  their  clients.  Thus  we  find  that 
when  buying  Old  Masters  and  Antique  Marbles  they  followed 
the  canon  laid  down  in  1722  by  Richardson  in  his  Account  of 
some  of  the  Statues,  Bas-Reliefs,  Drawings  and  Pictures  in  Italy: 
when  patronising  living  artists,  on  the  other  hand,  they  became 
more  adventurous  and  displayed  a  precocious  taste  for  neo- 
classicism.  Indeed  the  neo-classical  paintings  Robert  Adam  com- 
missioned from  Hamilton,  Mengs  and  Pecheux  are  among  the 
earliest  recorded  and  form  the  most  interesting  episode  in  his 
career  as  an  art-dealer. 

Both  Robert  and  James  Adam  were  fortunate  in  having  a 
substantial  capital  sum  available  for  outlay  on  works  of  art,  and 
though  they  occasionally  bought  on  commission  for  clients  in 
England  the  bulk  of  their  purchases  was  made  as  a  business 
speculation.  Lord  Warkworth's  tutor,  Mr.  Lippyatt,  sum- 
marised the  position  in  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land of  25th  March,  1 763 , 1  in  which  he  reported  having  'sounded 
Mr.  (James)  Adam  about  his  statues  and  find  that  some  are 
bought  by  commission  and  some  on  his  own  account.  The 
Boxer,  which  I  mentioned  to  his  Lordship,  is  for  Lord  Shel- 
burne.'  James  Adam  was  rather  more  active  as  a  dealer  than  his 
brother,  but  it  is  clear  from  Robert  Adam's  correspondence2 
that  art-dealing  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  his  Grand  Tour. 
On  crossing  from  Dover  to  Calais,  in  late  October  1754,  he  had 
the  foresight  to  make  private  arrangements  with  the  English  and 
French  customs  officials  for  'sending  on  any  things  for  me  .  .  . 
of  prints  &ca.',  and  from  then  onwards  he  kept  his  eye  cocked 
for  a  likely  bargain.  At  Brussels,  for  example,  he  visited  the 
studio  of  the  classicising  sculptor  Jacques  Berge3  who  'had  many 
models  of  figures  and  bas-reliefs  in  clay  that  I  should  like  to  buy 
if  they  could  be  conveyed  home',  and  in  Paris  a  few  days  later  he 
visited  all  the  leading  virtuosi,  including  Julienne  and  Gaignat, 
and  persuaded  Andre  Portail,  Keeper  of  the  King's  Pictures  at 
Versailles,  to  allow  him  to  inspect  'the  Cabinet  de  Roy  then  a- 
cleaning  at  his  house'.  But  this  surfeit  of  gallery-going  and  con- 
noisseurship  seems  to  have  had  an  inhibiting  effect  and  he 
decided  against  making  any  purchases  in  Paris  until  after  his 
return  from  Italy.  A  month  later,  at  Florence,  he  pursued  his 
education  in  virtu  a  stage  further,  paying  homage  to  the  Bcren- 
sons  and  Longhis  of  his  day — such  men  as  Stosch,  Cocchi  and 
Ignazio  Hugford — but  he  still  mistrusted  his  own  judgement  and 
hesitated  to  buy.  Shortly  before  leaving  Florence  for  Rome, 
however,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Charles  Louis  Clcnssc.ui 
whom  he  engaged  as  cicerone  and  artistic  mentor  and  it  was 


probably  on  Clerisseau's  advice  that  he  now  made  his  first 
Italian  purchases.  'I  hunted  after  drawings  and  pictures  with 
design  to  see  many  but  purchased  few',  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
James  from  Florence  on  the  19th  February,  1755.  'And  'as  to 
pictures  I  found  them  so  exorbitant  that  there  was  no  getting  at 
them.  But  I  have  been  the  more  extravagant  in  drawings  of 
which  I  have  made  a  noble  purchase  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
connoisseurs  here.  And  I  believe  I  may  say  they  arc  as  genuine 
and  neat  an  assortment  as  ever  was  bought  and  from  the  choice  I 
was  so  lucky  as  to  make,  in  which  I  stumbled  upon  the  best 
things,  my  reputation  for  taste  in  Michelangelo,  Guido,  Raphael, 
Correggio,  Giordano,  Paul  Veronese  &ca  has  risen  greatly  as  I 
have  a  few  of  most  of  these  great  masters.  And  I  have  likewise  a 
very  good  parcel  of  ornaments  in  architecture  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona  and  Salviati  which  even  Clerisseau  hugs  himself  on  the 
thoughts  of  having  copies  of.  I  cannot  help  telling  you  likewise 
of  my  having  bought  two  pictures  of  Luca  Giordano,  of  small 
size  but  esteemed  prodigious  fine.  And  my  whole  purchases  are 
reckoned  extremely  cheap,  which  I  fancy  you  will  believe  when 
I  assure  you  it  is  not  near  £100  sterling  owing  to  a  circumstance 
which  was  the  occasion  for  their  cheapness,  and  at  another  time 
they  would  not  have  been  bought  for  near  twice  the  money.' 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  February, 
1755,  he  began  looking  around  for  further  bargains  and  on  the 
5th  March  announced  that  he  had  'a  great  mind  to  buy  up  a 
parcel  of  old  fragments  of  antiquity  such  as  capitals,  pieces  of 
freizes  &ca,  but  am  afraid  the  freight  &ca  would  come  too  high. 
The  prime  cost  would  be  nothing'.  Two  weeks  later  he  wrote 
that  he  had  'picked  up  some  antique  vases,  an  antique  altar  and 
some  lions'  heads'.  His  travelling  companion  Charles  Hope 
greatly  envied  some  of  these  objects  but  Robert  wisely  refused  to 
part  with  any  of  them  saying  that  'they  were  so  good  that  I 
wouldn't  give  them  to  him  on  the  spot  for  a  100%  profit'.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  his  collection  of  antique  marbles  which 
increased  so  rapidly  during  his  first  year  in  Rome  that  by 
January,  1756,  his  store-room  was  'as  full  as  it  can  stick  from  the 
roof  to  the  floor'  with  'cornices,  freizes,  figures,  bas-reliefs,  vases, 
altars  .  .  .  which  the  whole  people  think  have  cost  me  a  thousand 
pounds  at  least.  I  shall  be  the  last  to  undeceive  them'.  He  was 
probably  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the  commercial  value  of 
architectural  fragments  and  his  collection  antedates  those  made 
by  Piranesi  and  Cavaceppi.4  On  his  return  to  England  in  1758  he 
displayed  a  selection  of  these  fragments  at  his  house  in  Grosvenor 
Street  for  which  his  'Sketch  of  the  manner  of  placing  the  Antient 
Marbles  under  the  Room  in  my  Area'  survives  in  the  Soane 
Museum.5  (No.  1). 

On  the  5th  July,  1755,  he  wrote  to  his  London  agents,  Messrs. 
Innes  &  Clerk,6  requesting  'a  particular  note  of  the  duties  on 
pictures  from  Italy  into  England'.  He  especially  wanted  to  know 
'if  anything,  though  on  canvas  is  not  in  oil,  pays  the  same  duty  as 
an  oil-coloured  picture.  I  imagine  that  a  picture  either  in  crayons 
or  water-colours  ought  to  pay  no  duty  at  all.'  Meantime  he  had 
been  looking  out  in  Rome  for  drawings  and  paintings  and  on  the 
3  1  st  May,  1755,  he  told  his  brother  John  that  he  had  been  'all 
yesterday  at  a  sale  of  Cavalier  Ghezzi's  drawings,  prints,  pictures 
and  other  things  but  though  I  lost  a  whole  day  among  them  I 
made  no  purchases.  This  was  the  man  famous  for  his  caricatures 
of  which  you  have  seen  those  Andrew  Hay7  had.  He  died  lately 
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I.  Drawing  by  Robert  Adam  for  the  display  of  his  antique  marbles  in  the  area  of  his  house  in  Grosvenor 
Street,  London.  Sir  John  Sonne's  Museum,  London. 


above  80  years  old  and  left  many  folios  to  dispose  of  that  are 
worthy  of  a  Prince  viz.  a  pretty  thick  folio  full  of  original  draw- 
ings of  the  History  Poussin  and  another  full  of  originals  of 
Polidore.  For  the  last  they  ask  120  zecchins  or  60  pounds  and  for 
Poussin  about  £14.  If  I  was  rich  I  would  not  hesitate  in  purchas- 
ing the  Poussins  but  being  extravagant  in  other  respects  am 
proof  against  the  present  great  temptation.  The  only  things  I 
have  the  least  chance  of  buying  is  2  small  landscapes  by  Vernet 
in  oil  which  I  have  offered  16  zecchins  for'.8  On  the  16th  August 
he  went  to  an  'exposition  of  paintings  .  .  .  which  have  (en-) 
tangled  me  till  this  instant'  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  buy  any  of  them.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  September 
that  he  announced  any  purchases  of  pictures  at  Rome.  Writing 
to  his  brother  James  on  the  6th  of  that  month  he  mentioned 
having  'lately  purchased  some  good  pictures  in  the  landscape  and 
architectural  way,  which  I  think  I  have  bought  at  such  rates  I 
could  sell  at  double  the  money  in  England  after  paying  all  duties 
and  charges,  or  selling  the  half  could  clear  the  half  for  myself. 
Ramsay  is  of  the  same  opinion  and  approves  much  of  my  buying 
them.'  And  he  went  on  to  add  that  'the  description  of  these 
pictures  to  a  flowing  pen  would  furnish  subject  for  a  letter  but  I 
find  neither  paper  nor  time  will  allow  me  to  be  eloquent'.  This  is 
very  provoking.  And  he  was  to  be  no  more  eloquent  about  his 
future  purchases.  In  November,  1755,  for  example,  he  remarked 
that  instead  of  gambling  with  the  Quality  he  spent  all  his  spare 


cash  on  'pictures  and  drawings  and  I  believe  will  be  the  master  of 
a  very  pretty  little  collection,  well  chosen  and  cheap',  but  he  did 
not  specify  what  he  had  bought  and  one  may  only  surmise  that 
most  of  his  purchases  were  furniture  pictures,  as  is  suggested  by 
his  phrase  'in  the  landscape  and  architectural  way'. 

A  year  later  he  had  become  more  ambitious  and  ventured  upon 
the  dangerous  waters  of  Old  Master  dealing  with  the  purchase  of 
'a  Saint  Catherine  by  Guido  Rem,9  finely  painted  and  well 
preserved,  and  I  think  it  a  capital  piece.  Now  that  it  is  in  my 
possession',  he  told  his  sister  Betty  on  Christmas  Day,  1756,  'I 
value  it  at  a  great  price,  at  least  200  guineas,  though  I  had  it  for 
much  less  money,  not  having  cost  me  ^20.  But  that  was  my 
good  luck.  I  bought  two  more  of  different  authors,  not  so  fine 
nor  so  dear.  But  at  the  same  time  in  London  I  could  sell  them  at 
5  times  what  they  cost  me,  which  is  what  tempted  me  to  buy 
them.'  Two  months  later,  on  the  26th  February,  1757,  he  re- 
ported having  'lately  made  a  great  purchase  of  some  notable 
pictures  of  great  masters'  of  which  he  promised  to  send  a 
detailed  account  in  his  next  letter  to  his  Edinburgh  friend,  the 
collector  John  MacGowan."'  Unfortunately  his  correspondence 
with  MacGowan  has  not  survived. 

The  transport  of  his  Pvoman  purchases  to  England  presented 
some  difficulty  because  of  the  War  and  he  discussed  the  matter  in 
an  interesting  letter  to  his  London  agents  dated  25th  September, 
1756. 11  'I  have  your  favour  of  the  20th  August  .  .  .  concerning  the 
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2.  Regulus  by  Laurent  Pecheux,  en- 
graved by  Marcenay  de  Ghuy,  1772. 
This  may  be  the  painting  commis- 
sioned by  Robert  Adam  for  the  Earl 
of  Hopetoun  in  about  1757. 


manner  of  my  sending  my  purchases  to  London,  of  which  I 
have  also  got  advice  from  Leghorn  and  am  told  that  it  is  surely 
best  to  send  them  by  a  British  bottom  that  sails  with  convoy.  But 
as  Mr.  Hawk  has  as  yet  so  few  ships  he  has  never  been  able  to 
spare  convoys  for  our  trade,  which  he  will  surely  do  as  soon  as  he 
is  reinforced  by  10  ships  more  which  we  hear  are  ordered  to  join 
him,  and  likewise  ten  more  to  join  Admiral  Boscawen.  I  shall 
begin  this  winter  to  send  the  boxes  to  Leghorn,  but  order  they 
may  keep  them  there  till  a  very  safe  and  advantageous  way  casts 
up  to  send  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  send  them  by  parcels  so 
that  if  some  are  taken  others  may  be  saved  in  another  vessel  that 
may  be  more  lucky.  And  you  shall  have  always  a  distinct  account 
of  the  value  on  every  case,  and  the  ships  name  by  which  they  go, 
so  that  if  insurance  is  thought  necessary  you  may  take  it  out  on 
them.'  None  of  the  'distinct  accounts'  have  been  preserved  but 
some  notion  of  the  value  he  placed  on  his  collection  may  be 
obtained  from  two  letters  to  Innes  &  Clerk  concerning  a  ship- 
ment from  Leghorn  in  1758.  The  first,  from  James  Adam  (23rd 
February,  1758)  states  that  Robert  Adam  wished  to  insure  'to  the 
extent  of  ^500  on  each  ship'.  Two  ships  were  involved  and 
James  Adam's  letter  was  followed  by  another,  undated,  from 
Robert  instructing  his  agents  to  'make  the  proportions  £700  on 
the  cases  and  ^300  on  the  box  of  pictures'. 

So  much  for  Robert  Adam's  purchases  of  Old  Masters  in 
Rome.  Of  greater  interest  perhaps  were  the  commissions  he  gave 
to  living  artists  there.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  bought  any 
contemporary  works  for  his  own  stock,  but,  as  agent  for  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,12  he  ordered 


various  paintings  from  Gavin  Hamilton,  A.  R.  Mengs  and 
Laurent  Pecheux.  Unfortunately  none  of  the  paintings  he  com- 
missioned can  now  be  traced.  But  we  know,  from  a  letter 
written  by  Winckelmann  to  Wille  on  12th  January,  1757, 13 
that  Mengs  was  then  painting  a  Judgement  of  Paris  for  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater14  and  in  March,  1758,  Henry  Lyte15  mentioned  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Cardigan  that  Gavin  Hamilton  was  then  'employed 
in  painting  some  large  pictures  for  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater'. 
Hamilton  would  recently  have  finished  his  Dawkins  and  Wood 
discovering  Palmyra  which  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  the 
first  neo-classical  history  piece  and  which  is  also  connected, 
incidentally,  with  Bridgewater  who  had  been  travelling  in  Italy 
two  years  previously  with  Robert  Wood. 

The  pictures  commissioned  for  Lord  Hopetoun  are  even  more 
problematical  and  provoking  than  those  for  Bridgewater.  In 
August,  1756,  Robert  Adam  had  complained  of  the  difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  paintings  for  this  client.  'First  of  all',  he  wrote, 
'the  price  he  allows  is  not  sufficient  for  a  tip-top  and  a  second-rate 
with  those  qualifications  he  wants  and  the  dimensions  he 
stipulates  it  is  the  devil  an'  all  to  find.  I  have  people  seeking  in  all 
quarters  and  have  now  extended  my  search  to  Florence  where 
there  are  some  good  pictures,  but  having  naked  figures  in  them 
will  not  answer — and  his  Lordship  may  well  know  that  without 
nakedness  no  pictures  can  be  found.  Italian  painters  are  given  to 
nakedness  as  the  sparks  to  fly  upwards.'  He  was  still  searching  for 
suitable  paintings  a  year  later  and  it  was  then,  presumably,  having 
failed  to  find  any,  that  he  turned  to  his  drawing-master  Laurent 
Pecheux  for  help  and  commissioned  him  to  supply  a  pair  of 
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canvases  of  the  required  size  and  shape  and,  most  important, 
w  ith  the  figures  decently  draped.  Thus  we  find  Pecheux  painting 
an  Attilius  Regulus  and  a  Coriolanus  'pour  Mr.  Adam  de  Londrcs 
.  .  .  qui  en  avoit  la  commission  de  Milord  Oppeton'.  Pecheux 
does  not  give  the  date  but  they  figure  as  Nos.  8  and  9  in  his  Notes 
des  Tableaux  which  seems  to  have  been  arranged  chronologically. Ui 
The  Coriolanus  was  certainly  finished  by  1761,  since  James  Adam 
wrote  to  his  brother  Robert  from  Rome  on  the  4th  April  of  that 
year  saying  that  Pecheux's  'picture  of  Coriolanus  at  40  zecchins 
is  still  to  pay'.17  Unfortunately  neither  the  Regulus  nor  the 
Coriolanus  are  now  at  Hopetoun  House  nor  is  there  any  further 
trace  of  them.  A  Regulus  by  Pecheux  was,  however,  engraved  by 
Marcenay  de  Ghuy18  in  1772  (No.  2)  and  it  is  tempting  to 
associate  this  with  the  painting  commissioned  for  Lord  Hope- 
toun though  this  must  remain  problematical  111  the  absence  of 
further  evidence.  If  the  engraving  does  represent  Pecheux's  work 
at  about  1760  or  slightly  earlier  then  he  deserves  a  place  alongside 
Gavin  Hamilton  as  one  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  neo- 
classical movement  in  painting. 

Having  disposed  of  these  commissions  at  Rome  in  the  spring  of 
1757  Robert  Adam  proceeded  north  by  way  of  Florence  to 
Venice.  In  Florence  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Ignazio 
Hugford  and  in  Venice,  or  rather  in  Moghano  on  the  terraferma,  he 
visited  Consul  Smith  and  admired  his  famous  collection:  'as 
pretty  a  collection  of  pictures  as  I  have  ever  seen',  he  wrote  (6th 
July,  1757),  'not  large  pictures  but  small  ones  of  great  masters  and 
very  finely  preserved'.  He  appears  to  have  increased  his  stock  of 
paintings  by  a  few  modern  Venetians  notably  some  Zuccarellis,ls 
and  these  may  have  been  acquired  through  Smith.  His  main 
interest  in  Venice,  however,  was  the  Grimani  Collection  and  he 
entered  into  a  long  and  ultimately  fruitless  negotiation  for  a 
colossal  statue  of  Marcus  Agrippa  and  an  unspecified  picture.  His 
offer  of  300  zecchins  was  rejected  and  on  leaving  Venice  he 
decided  'to  wait  patiently  till  God  drives  Grimani  to  the  utmost 
extreme  in  poverty  and  want  which,  in  His  Infinite  Mercy,  He  is 
very  likely  to  do  in  a  very  few  months  hence'.  A  year  later,  when 
he  was  established  in  London,  he  reckoned  the  Agrippa  worth 
.£1,500  to  -£2,000  in  England  and  wrote  to  Clerisseau,  whom  he 
had  left  b  ehind  at  Venice,  instructing  him  to  increase  his  offer  of 
300  zecchins  by  '20  or  30  more.'  James  Adam  made  a  third 
attempt  to  buy  it  in  1760  when  he  was  at  Venice  but  again  with- 
out success  and  the  Agrippa  remained  at  palazzo  Grimani  at 
S.  Maria  Formosa  until  1862  when  it  was  presented  to  the  City. 
It  now  stands  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Museo  Archeologico  in  the 
Piazzetta. 

The  difficulty  in  identifying  today  any  of  the  paintings  bought 
by  Robert  Adam  in  Italy  suggests  that  they  were  mostly  furniture 
pieces.  Some  indication  of  the  type  of  paintings  he  acquired  can  be 
obtained  from  the  catalogues  of  the  various  Adam  sales,  especially 
that  held  at  Prestagc's  rooms  in  1765.  But  since  this  and  the  other 
sales  included  paintings  imported  by  James  Adam  as  well  as  his 
elder  brother  they  will  be  considered  in  the  second  part  of  this 
article  which  is  devoted  to  James  Adam's  activities  as  an  art- 
dealer  in  Italy. 

Notes 

1  Percy  Family  Letters  and  Papers,  at  Alnwick  Castle,  Vol.  34  p.  29.  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G. 

2  Clerk  of  Penicuik  Papers,  by  kind  permission  of  Sir  John  Clerk  Bt  All  quotations 
in  this  article  are  from  this  source  unless  otherwise  cited.  I  have  modernised  the 
spelling  and  regularised  the  punctuation  and  capitalisation. 

3Jacques  Bcrgc,  Bcrger  or  Verger,  1693-1756,  whose  best  known  work,  the 
fountain  in  Place  du  Grand  Sablon  at  Brussels,  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
British  Ambassador,  Sir  Thomas  Bruce,  in  1 7 5 1 .  A  selection  of  his  terracottas  is 
now  in  the  Brussels  Museum. 

4  For  Piranesi's  collection  see  An  Account  of  the  Statues,  Bust.' .  .  .  at  hue.  Collected  by 
H.B.  (Liverpool  1803)  p.  175:  H.  Focillon:  C.  B.  Piranesi  (Paris  1928)  p.  275: 


Hylton  Thomas:  The  Drawings  of  G.  B.  Piranesi  (London  1054)  p.  14.  For  Cava- 
ceppi's  collection  see  G.  Casanova.  Abhandlung  uber  verschiedene  alte  Denkmalei  <lcr 
Kunst  (Leipzig  1771)  p.  66. 

5  Soane  Museum,  Adam  Collection,  Vol.  14  no.  28  in  4th  series. 

6  Guildhall  Libraiy,  London,  MSS.3070  SR. 21. 6. 

7  The  best  account  of  Andrew  Hay  is  given  by  Dennistoun,  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Strange  and  Lumisden  (Edinburgh),  Vol.  I  p.  33  and  63,  who  says  that  he  had  been 
'instrumental  in  forming  the  collections  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Houghton 
and  others'. 

8  Nothing  appears  to  be  known  about  the  Ghezzi  Collection  except  that  the 
Krahe  Collection  (acquired  by  the  Dusseldorf  Academy  in  1778)  contained 
engravings  which  came  from  Ghezzi.  (See  Lugt:  Marques  Vol.  I,  706).  The 
Poussin  drawings  at  Dusseldorf  do  not  appear  to  share  this  provenance. 

*  A  St.  Catherine  by  Guido,  recorded  by  Malvasia  111  Palazzo  Colonna  (Felsina 
Pittrice,  1678,  II,  p.  90),  does  not  appear  in  the  1783  (  Catalogue,  but  it 

could  hardly  have  been  sold  for  so  little  as  £20  in  1756  1  >rds  a  Guido 

of  St.  Catherine  in  Lord  Feversham's  collection  (1857  SuppL  tm  p.  193)  and  this 
may  have  been  the  one  bought  by  Robert  Adam.  (I  am  much  to  Mr. 

Denis  Mahon  for  his  help  over  this  problem). 

10  For  MacGowan  see  Lugt's  Marques  (1921)  Vol.  I  p.  273.  Dennistoun  :  Mi  in 
Strange  and  Lumisden  Vol.  I  p.  102,  Vol.  II  pp.  157-239  T.  Ashby:  Classical  Review 
Vol.  XVIII  (1904)  pp.  70-75.  The  Letters  of  William  Shenstone  ed.  M.  Willi  n  1 

pp.  582,  595,  599  and  623.  Robert  Adam  bought  for  him  in  Italy  though  he  com- 
plained of  the  financial  restrictions  MacGowan  imposed,  saying  (20th  February 
1757) :  'I  am  sorry  John  MacGowan  has  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  execute  .my  ol 
those  well  chosen  and  judicious  commission  he  sent  me,  by  not  allowing  me  to  lay 
out  ,£300  or  >C400  m  place  °f  X.J0  f°r  them — as  the  collection  of  Roman  sulphurs 
alone  I  paid  1  50  Roman  crowns  which  is  nearly  the  money  he  allows  me  for  the 
whole.  The  medals  and  rings  he  wants  will  cost  him  double  his  sum  and  even  for 
that  can't  be  found.  I  have  been  in  pursuit  of  an  antique  head  for  a  ring  these  two 
years  and  had  proffered  20  zecchins  or  ten  guineas  for  a  good  one  and  never  yet 
have  met  with  it.  He  little  knows  how  the  English  snap  at  these  things  and  what 
prices  they  give  for  them.  I  saw  some  of  Marc  Antonio's  prints  of  very  middling 
impressions  sold  for  3,  4  and  5  zecchins  apiece,  which  deterred  me  from  dipping  in 
such  ruining  negozio.  There  is  only  one  merchant  I  know  who  has  a  great  collec- 
tion of  that  author  who  offers  the  whole  for  £140  sterling,  which  I  declared  I 
would  never  give  for  them.  All  the  little  things  of  small  value  he  demands  I  shall 
endeavour  to  pick  up  for  him.  As  to  those  of  greater  price  I  leave  John  and  Jamie  to 
execute  as  my  authority  is  too  much  restricted.  Clerisseau  observed  that  surely  he- 
had  forgot  a  cypher  at  the  end  of  the  .£30.'  John  and  Jamie  were  of  course  his 
elder  and  younger  brother  who  were  then  planning  to  make  the  Grand  Tour 
when  Robert  returned  to  Edinburgh. 

11  Guildhall  Library,  London,  MSS.3070  SR. 21. 6.  He  enclosed  the  'Bills  of  Lading 
for  the  pictures'  in  a  letter  to  Innes  &  Clerk  of  27th  March,  1756,  but,  alas,  only  the 
letter  has  been  preserved.  (Laing  MSS.  Edinburgh  University  Library.) 

12  When  the  Duke  of  Bridge  water  left  Rome  for  London  in  1755  Robert  Adam 
reported  that  he  had  'left  orders  for  above  a  thousand  pounds  with  his  antiquarian 
who  is  to  do  nothing  without  my  consent  and  approbation'.  (24th  August,  1755.) 
Writing  to  his  sister  Nelly  on  22nd  March,  1755,  he  mentioned  that  Lord  Hope- 
toun 'had  entrusted  me  entirely  with  his  commissiones'.  In  August  1755  he 
'bespoke  for  him  (Lord  Hopetoun)  six  of  the  prettiest  tables  I  ever  saw,  w  hich  are 
making  here'.  They  cost  149  scudi  and  were  made  by  'Dmelli  scarpellino'.  In  1757 
at  Florence  he  spent  £52  3s.  6d.  on  pictures  commissioned  by  Lord  Hopetoun  for 
Arniston.  They  were  left  with  'Signor  Ignazio  Hugtord,  painter,  to  be  forwarded 
to  London'.  No  doubt  they  had  been  bought  through  Hugford,  for  whose 
activities  as  a  dealer  see  my  article  'The  Hugfords  of  Florence'  in  The  Connoisseur 
December  1955. 

13  See  Winckelmann's  Briefe  ed.  Rehm  &  Diepolder  (Berlin  1952)  Vol.  1  p.  261. 

14  In  a  letter  to  the  agent  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  dated  1st  February,  1756,  Mengs 
mentioned  that  the  English  at  Rome  'mi  lasciano  delle  commissioni'  and  went  on  to 
describe  how  he  would  paint  a  Judgement  of  Paris.  The  King  of  Prussia  appears  to 
have  contemplated  ordering  from  him  a  Judgement  of  Paris  and  a  Battle  of  the 
Lapiths  and  Centaurs.  See  Opere  di  Antonio  Rafjaello  Mengs,  ed.  d'Azara  e  Fea 
(Rome  1787)  pp.  368-369.  A  Judgement  of  Paris  by  Mengs  is  in  the  Hermitage, 
Leningrad,  see  Voss:  Malerei  des  Barock  in  Rom  (Berlin  1924)  p.  425. 

15  See  my  article  'Lord  Brudenell  and  his  Bear-Leader'  in  English  Miscellany  No.  9 
(Rome  1958)  p.  135. 

16  See  L.  C.  Bollea :  Lorenzo  Pecheux  (Turin  1942)  p.  393.  Bollea  reproduced  a 
small  oil-sketch  for  a  Coriolanus,  then  in  the  collection  of  a  Milanese  descendant  of 
Pecheux,  and  suggested  (pp.  29-30)  that  this  relates  to  the  painting  commissioned 
by  Robert  Adam  for  Lord  Hopetoun.  A  finished  drawing  of  the  same  composition, 
signed  and  dated  1812,  was  thought  by  Bollea  to  have  been  made  from  the  oil- 
sketch  ((>/>.  l  it.  lot  .  cit.).  The  drawing  is  plainly  not  a  preliminary  study  for  the  oil- 
sketch. 

17  James  Adam  goes  on  to  say,  in  the  same  letter,  that  Pecheux  'asks  for  the  two 
pictures  of  the  deaths  of  Epaminondas  and  of  Sot  rates  60  zecchins  each,  but  if  this 
is  thought  too  dear  he  refers  himself  to  Bob  and  therefore  I  should  wish  to  have- 
Bob's  opinion  before  he  begins  them'.  There  is  no  further  reference  to  these  two 
paintings  in  the  Adam  correspondence.  Many  years  later,  in  the  1790's,  Pecheux 
executed  a  Death  of  Epaminondas  for  Victor  Emmanuel  III  for  which  the  sketch  is 
now  in  the  Chambery  Museum  (No.  160).  See  Bollea  op.  cit.  pp.  307  and  478. 

1K  See  Le  Blanc:  Manuel  de  I'anwteur  d'estampes,  Vol.  II  pp.  599-600.  Audin  &  Vial 
m  their  Dictionnaire  des  artistes  I.younais  (Pans  1918/19)  p.  90  indicate  that  both  the 
Reguius  and  Coriolanus  were  engraved  but  later  say  that  Marcenay  de  Ghuy  en- 
graved another  pair,  viz.  a  Return  and  a  Captivity  of  Regulus. 

18  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  James  of  22nd  August,  1758,  Robert  refers  to  'all  my 
Zuccarellis'. 
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I.  Bust  of  Carlo  Cerri  by  Filippo  della  Valle, 
c.  1728.  Gesu,  Rome.  Probably  the  first  in- 
dependent work  the  sculptor  executed  in  Rome. 


Filippo 
della  Valle 


BY  HUGH  HONOUR 


NEARLY  fifty  years  ago  Marcel  Reymond  remarked  that 
'Philippe  Della  Valle  merite  d'etre  etudie  comme  l'artiste 
le  plus  representatif  de  l'art  du  XVIIIe  siecle'.1  And  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  such  a  remark  should  have  been  made  by  a  French- 
man, for  Filippo  della  Valle's  works  have  an  easy  grace  and 
sensitive  elegance  to  be  paralleled  most  closely  in  French 
eighteenth-century  sculpture.  In  the  few  books  that  treat  of 
Roman  sculpture  in  the  eighteenth  century  he  has,  however, 
been  overshadowed  by  his  more  exuberant  contemporary, 
Pietro  Bracci,  about  whom  so  much  more  is  known.  The 
modern  literature  on  Filippo  della  Valle  is  small2  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  present  account  of  oeuure  will  help  to  re-establish  him  in 
the  position  of  'uno  dcgli  Scultori  piu  accrcditati  del  Secol 
nostro' — one  of  the  most  esteemed  sculptors  of  our  century — as 
a  contemporary  called  him.3  The  publication  of  some  hitherto 
unnoticed  works  and  of  two  early  manuscript  biographies  of  the 
sculptor,  by  Niccolo  Gabburri  and  Francesco  Baldinucci  both  of 
whom  appear  to  have  known  him  personally,  may  serve  to 
amplify  our  knowledge  of  his  career.4 

Filippo  della  Valle  was  born  at  Florence  in  [698  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1768. 5  He  was  trained  in  the  studio  of  his  uncle,  Gio- 
vanni Battista  Foggini,  who  was  responsible  for  the  artistic 
education  of  so  many  eighteenth-century  sculptors.  In  his  early 
years  he  is  said  to  have  spent  much  of  his  time  in  drawing  and 
modelling  from  the  antique  marbles  in  the  Grand  Ducal  and 
private  collections  at  Florence.  He  must  also  have  assisted 
Foggini  who,  with  his  major  works  of  sculpture  complctec 
then,  in  the  1710's,  practising  mainly  as  an  architect,  enriching 
churches  with  lavish  baroque  altars  and  choir  gallei 
called  for  the  co-operation  of  a  large  team  of  carvers  and  model- 
lers. Della  Valle  seems  to  have  quickly  made  his  mark 
artist  of  promise  and  before  1722  he  had  attracted  the  attention 


of  Gabburri,  the  leading  Florentine  connoisseur  of  the  day,  who 
acquired  from  the  young  sculptor  a  black  chalk  drawing  of  a 
bacchanalian  scene  which  was,  he  said  'terminate  a  perfezione'.6 
In  1725,  on  the  death  of  Foggini,  della  Valle  left  Florence  for 
Rome  where  he  married  111  1 734  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  Filippo  della  Valle  had  his  first 
encounter  with  the  sculptor  who  was  destined  to  be  his  principal 
rival,  Pietro  Bracci.  Both  artists,  who  were  about  the  same  age, 
entered  the  sculpture  competition  at  the  Accademia  di  S.  Luca 
in  1725,  submitting  terracotta  reliefs  of  the  prescribed  subject — 
Josiah  King  of  Judah  giving  Money  for  the  Temple — and  both  were 
awarded  first  prizes,  though  Bracci's  more  whole-heartedly 
Roman  work  won  slightly  more  praise  (Cat.  No.  20).  Della 
Valle  then  joined  the  studio  of  one  of  the  adjudicators  in  the 
competition,  Camillo  Rusconi  whom  Wleughels,  the  director  of 
the  French  Academy,  regarded  as  'le  plus  habile  sculpteur  qui 
soit  dans  l'ltalie'.7  Rusconi  had  recently  completed  his  last  major 
work,  the  monument  to  Gregory  XIII,  and  while  della  Valle 
was  with  him  produced  only  the  relief  of  St.  Francis  da  Regis  for 
the  Descalzar  Reales  at  Madrid,  the  monument  to  Alcssandro 
Sobicski  in  S.  Maria  della  Concezione  and  the  model  for  the 
St.  Ignatius  in  St.  Peter's  which  was  later  transposed  into  marble 
by  Giuseppe  Rusconi.8  On  Camillo  Rusconi's  death  in  1728, 
della  Valle  set  up  a  studio  of  his  own.  His  first  independent  work 
appears  to  have  been  the  bust  of  Carlo  Cerri  (No.  1 ;  Cat.  No.  2) 
111  the  Gesu. 

In  1729  Filippo  della  Valle  showed  a  marble  figure  of  a  sleeping 
child  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Florentine  academy  (Cat.  No.  32). 
As  it  was  unusual  for  any  artists  other  than  those  resident  in 
Florence  to  lend  works  to  these  exhibitions,  della  Valle  may  have 
returned  to  his  native  city  at  this  period.  If  so,  the  election  of  the 
^orsini  Pope,  Clement  XII,  next  year  would  probably  have 
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drawn  him  back  to  Rome  where  he  was  certainly  established  in 
1732  when  he  dated  a  drawing  for  a  figure  in  his  relief  for 
S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  (Cat.  No.  7). 9  This  relief  was  the  first  of 
a  series  of  commissions  which  he  executed  for  Clement  XII  and 
his  nephew,  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini,  who  acted  as  artistic  adviser 
throughout  the  pontificate  and  continued  to  patronise  della  Valle 
after  the  Pope's  death  (Cat.  No.  5).  For  them  he  carved  the  statue 
of  Temperance  in  the  Corsini  chapel  at  the  Lateran  (Cat.  No.  8), 
and  a  relief  for  the  new  facade  of  S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini 
(Cat.  No.  4),  in  both  instances  under  the  architectural  direction 
of  the  Florentine  Alessandro  Galilei.  He  also  worked  with  the 
other  notable  Florentine  architect  in  Rome,  Ferdinando  Fuga, 
providing  a  statue  and  a  relief  for  the  new  facade  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  and  trophies  for  the  Palazzo  della  Consulta,  and 
collaborating  with  him  on  the  design  for  the  monument  to 
Innocent  XII  (Cat.  Nos.  12,  16  &  23).  It  may  have  been  through 
this  channel  that  he  obtained  the  commission  for  the  very 
elaborate  monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Dereham  (No.  7;  Cat. 
No.  18),  an  Anglo-Florentine  and  a  friend  of  the  Pope  and  his 
nephew.1"  During  this  first  decade  of  his  active  career  he  also 
contributed  to  the  vast  collection  of:  Italian  sculpture  in  the 
basilica  at  Mafra  in  Portugal  (No.  3  ;  Cat.  No.  3  1). 

The  Papacy  of  Clement  XII  (1730-40)  had  been  a  St.  Martin's 
Summer  of  patronage  for  sculptors  in  Rome.  The  next  decade 
was  less  profitable,  but  Filippo  della  Valle,  his  reputation  now 
firmly  established,  was  kept  busy.  His  principal  works  were  the 
monument  to  Innocent  XII,  completed  in  1746,  and  his  large 
relief  of  the  Aummciation  of  1750  111  S.  Ignazio  (No.  9;  Cat. 
No.  9).  He  also  carved  a  statue  of  St.  John  of  God  for  St.  Peter's 
(Cat.  No.  15)  but  his  other  works  were  on  a  more  modest  scale. 
In  the  1750's  patronage  dwindled  still  further,11  and  during  the 
last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  della  Valle  appears  to  have  fulfilled 

1  See  A.  de  Carvalho:  A  Escultura  em  Mafra,  1956,  p.  39. 

2  The  fundamental  article  is  that  by  V.  Moschini  in  L 'Arte,  XXVIII  (1925),  pp.  177 
ff.  A  useful  but  undocumented  list  of  the  works  in  Rome  was  included  by  A. 
Riccoboni  in:  Roma  nell'  arte.  La  sculturanell'  evo  moderno,  Rome,  1942,  pp.  288-291. 

3  Serie  degli  Uotnini  i  Piu  Illtistri  .  .  .,  Florence,  1775,  vol.  xii,  p.  74. 

4  The  earlier  appears  to  be  that  which  Francesco  Baldinucci  (the  son  of  Filippo 
Baldinucci)  appended  to  his  life  of  Camillo  Rusconi  in  Vite  di  Pittori,  vol.  i,  f.70  v. 
(Biblioteca  Nazionale  Centrale,  Florence,  MSS.  Palat.  565).  The  life  of  della  Valle 
is  in  different  ink  from  that  of  Rusconi  and  may  be  slightly  later  but  probably  dates 
from  the  early  1730's.  The  text  is  as  follows: 

'Si  b  altresi  sotto  la  squola  di  qucsto  valente  Professore,  perfezionato  il  Giovane 
Filippo  della  Valle  nostro  Fiorentino,  il  quale  dopo  essere  stato  bene  instrutto  nell' 
arte  della  Scultura  in  Firenze  da  G10.  Batista  Foggini  suo  zio,  dopo  la  morte  di  lm 
introdotto  sotto  gl'  insegnamentie  guida  del  nostro  Cammillo  ne  ha  ricavato  molta 
reputazione  e  profitto  di  chi  ne  fanno  veridea  testimomanza  molte  opere  che  ha 
fatto  sopradire;  fra  la  quali  molta  lode  anno  avuta  il  ritratto  in  marmo  di  Monsig. 
Carlo  Cerri  degnissimo  Auditore  della  Sacra  Ruola  Romana  (wanting)  nella 
Chiesa  del  Gesu  di  Roma  e  in  oltrc  un  gruppo  al  naturale  di  due  Putti  figurati  per 
Amore  e  Psiche  sedente  sopra  uno  scoglio  i  quali  fra  di  loro  baciano;  Una  bellissima 
Imagine  di  Nostra  Donna  in  terra  cctta  fatta  per  suo  studio  e  conservata  appresso 
di  se,  un  altro  gruppo  di  tre  puttini  similm.e.  in  terra  cotta  scherzanti  fra  una  e 
pampane  con  inascherette  e  animali  denotanti  un  Baccanalino  donato  da  esso  al 
tante  volte  nominato  Cavl.e.  Fran.co.  Maria  Gabburri  dal  quale  vien  custodato 
come  cosa  rara  con  somma  cura  e  gelosia.  E  mentre  io  scrivo  sta  facendo  in  marmo 
il  ritratto  del  Monsu  Rubinson  gentiluomo  Inghilese,  il  che  fa  sperare  che  sia  un  di 
per  divenire  qucsto  novello  Artefice  un  Professore  niente  inferiore  a  piii  rinomati 
Maestri  che  fioriscono  in  questa,  e  fiorivono  nella  passata  eta.' 

Francesco  Maria  Niccolo  Gabburri 's  life  of  the  sculptor  is  in  his  Vite,  p.  95  5  (Biblio- 
teca Nazionale  Centrale,  Florence,  MSS.  Palat.  1377-81).  It  was  written  between 
1734  and  1737.  The  text  is  as  follows:  'Filippo  della  Valle  Cittadino  e  scultor 
Fiorentino  nato  in  Firenze.  Scolare  di  G10.  Batista  Foggini  suo  Zio.  Studio  indefes- 
samente  nella  prima  sua  gioventu,  senza  perdonare  a  fatica  verana.  Disegno  e 
modelld  tutte  le  piu  belle  statue  che  sono  nella  Real  Galleria  di  Toscana  e  quelle 
cziandio  piu  singolare  sparse  in  gran  numero  per  la  Citta  di  Firenze.  L'anno  (want- 
ing) andato  a  Roma,  stette  nello  studio  e  sotto  la  direzione  del  celcbre  Cammillo 
Rusconi.  Dopo  la  morte  di  questo  maestro  aperse  studio  sopra  di  se,  ed  in  questo 
tempo  ha  fatto  diverse  statue  che  1'anzi  fatto  conoscerc  e  distinguere  per  Professore 
gia  Maestro  e  perfetto  benche  sia  ancora  in  eta  giovanile.  Ha  mandato  due  statue 
in  Portogallo  di  marmo  per  la  nuova  chiesa  di  Mafara,  a  concorrenza  di  altri 
scultori  di  Roma,  di  Firenze,  di  Genova  e  di  altre  Citta.  Fece  il  Ritratto  del  Sig. 
Robinson  Inglese  m  marmo,  somegliantissimo  che  lo  mando  in  Inghilterra,  siccome 
ancora  due  Angeh  di  Stucco  alia  cupola  di  S.  Martina  in  Roma  a  concorrenza  del 


only  two  important  commissions:  the  statue  of  St.  Teresa  in 
St.  Peter's  and  the  allegories  on  the  Trevi  fountain  (No.  6;  Cat. 
Nos.  17  &  21).  During  this  period  he  served  twice  as  Prince  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  in  1752  and  1760. 12  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  chisel  lay  idle.  The  most  profitable 
source  of  patronage  for  all  artists  in  Rome  was  now  provided  not 
by  the  Pope  and  the  patrician  funilics  but  by  the  grand  tourists, 
especially  the  English  who  flocked  to  Rome,  eager  to  acquire 
antique  statues  or  copies  of  them.  For  this  market,  Filippo  della 
Valle  is  known  to  have  carved  five  statues  and  a  bust  and  it  is 
likely  that  he  fabricated  other  such  works. 

He  is  first  recorded  copying  an  antique  statue  740  when  he 
carved  the  figure  of  Pudicity  (or  Livia  with  cl  butes  of 

Pudicity)  for  the  monument  to  Lady  Walpole  in  Westminster 
Abbey  (No.  8;  Cat.  No.  27).  In  1750  he  carved  statues 
Germanicus  and  Flora  which  are  now  at  Wentworth  Woodhouse 
in  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  1760's  he  was  providing  similar  copies 
for  the  Adam  brothers  (Cat.  Nos.  28,  29  &  37).  Since  they  were 
usually  reductions  or  enlargements  of  the  original  statues,  these 
copies  demanded  a  nice  appreciation  of  classical  proportions  as 
well  as  a  very  high  standard  of  technical  proficiency.  The  demand 
for  them  was  certainly  symptomatic  of  the  movement  towards 
neo-classicism,  but  it  reflected  the  taste  of  the  patron  rather  than 
the  artist  whose  other  works  seldom  showed  any  anti-rococo 
leanings.  Filippo  della  Valle's  Flora  at  Wentworth  Woodhouse 
reveals  that  he  was  an  expert  copyist.  But  one  has  only  to  com- 
pare it  with  his  relief  in  S.  Ignazio,  executed  at  about  the  same 
time,  to  see  how  little  influence  his  work  in  this  genre  had  on  his 
original  productions  (Nos.  9  &  10). 

Filippo  della  Valle  has  occasionally  been  claimed  as  a  harbinger 
of  the  neo-classical  style.  Yet  a  close  examination  of  his  works 
demonstrates  that  he  never  departed  from  the  late  baroque 

Maim  che  fece  gli  altri  due  nel  4  angoli  della  sudetta  Cupola.  Ha  lavorato  in  marmo 
alcune  statue  per  S.  Giovanni  Laterano.  Nel  1734  si  accesso  in  Roma  con  una 
onesta  e  civile  Fanciulla  e  quivi  la  stabilita  la  sua  dimora,  venendo  riputato  e 
stimato  per  quel  gran  valentuomo  che  egli  e.  Ha  fatto  un  gruppo  al  Naturale  di 
Amore  e  Psiche  e  da  se  medesimo  L'ha  disegnato  e  intagliito  in  Rame  con  perfet- 
tissimo  gusto  ed  e  stato  talmente  stimato  e  riescito  per  verita  una  carta  si  bella  che 
sembra  che  il  Valle  sia  stato  sempre  applicato  all'  Intaglio.  Fu  ascritto  tra  gli 
Accademici  di  merito  nel  Accademia  di  S.  Luca  di  Roma.' 

5  His  dates  of  birth  and  death  are  difficult  to  establish.  A  note  by  M.  Oretti  in 
Aggiunta  Di  mohi  Professori  di  Pittnra,  Scultura  e  Architettura  .  .  .  mm  nominati  dall' 
Orlandi  .  .  .  pt.  ix,  p. 40  (Biblioteca  Communale,  Bologna,  MSS.  B.140),  written 
1771/2,  states  that  he  was  born  in  Florence  on  the  26th  December,  1698.  The  year 
1698  is  also  given  in  the  Serie  degli  uomini  i  piii  illtistri,  loc.  cit.,  but  in  the  Abecedario 
published  as  a  supplement  to  this  work  in  1776  (p.  1318),  he  is  said  to  have  died  in 
1770  at  the  age  of  77.  G.  Bottari,  in  a  footnote  to  a  letter  (G.  Bottari  and  S.  Ticozzi : 
Raccolta  di  Lettere,  Milan,  1822,  vol.  vi,  p.  174)  states  that  he  died  'questo  anno, 
1768  ai  29  d'aprile,  d'anni  72'.  The  epitaph  on  his  monument  in  S.  Susanna,  Rome, 
gives  no  dates  of  birth  or  death. 

6  G.  Campoii:  Raccolta  di  Cataloghi  ed  Inventarii  Inediti,  Modena,  1870,  p.  568; 
Gabburri  made  the  inventory  of  his  collection  in  1722.  Gabburri  also  owned  a 
portrait  of  Filippo  della  Valle  which  he  lent  to  the  exhibition  at  the  SS.  Annunziata 
in  1737,  c.f. :  Nota  de'  Qtiadri  Che  sono  esposti  per  la  festa  di  S.  Luca,  Florence,  1737, 
P-  53- 

7  A  de  Montaiglon  and  J.  Guiffrey:  Correspondence  da  Directeurs  de  L' Academic  de 
France  a  Rome,  Paris,  1797,  vol.  vii,  p.  297;  the  letter  is  dated  31st  October,  1726. 
s  Filippo  della  Valle  mentions  these  three  works  in  his  letter  to  Mgr.  Bottari  about 
Rusconi:  G.  Bottari  and  S.  Ticozzi:  op.  cit.  vol.  ii,  p.  320-1. 

9  The  letter  mentioned  in  footnote  8  is  also  dated  from  Rome,  10th  January,  1732. 

10  The  best  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Dereham  is  in  Norjolk  Archaeology,  vol.  xviii, 
1914;  I  am  grateful  to  Mi.  Francis  Hawcroft  for  this  reference.  Dereham  appears 
to  have  been  living  at  Florence  in  1724,  when  he  lent  a  painting  by  Francesco 
Trevisani  to  the  exhibition  at  the  SS.  Annunziata  (Nota  de'  Quadri  .  .  .,  1724,  p.  20), 
but  spent  his  last  years  in  Rome. 

11  Lord  Malton  writing  to  his  father  from  Rome  in  1750  remarked  of  some  statues 
he  had  commissioned  :  'I  have  been  obliged  to  take  up  (£)200  to  advance  the  others 
money  which  is  scarce  here,  the  People  so  poor,  that  for  so  large  a  work  as  these 
that  if  one  did  not  advance  money,  the  Greatest  Sculptor  here  would  starve  before 
it  was  finished'.  (Wentworth  Woodhouse  papers,  M.2  Correspondence  book,  pt. 
ii,  p.  536).  Filippo  della  Valle  was  in  fact  employed  on  this  very  commission:  see 
Catalogue  No.  29. 

12  M.  Missirim:  Memorie  per  servire  ,<//.!  storia  della  Romana  Accademia  di  S.  Luca, 
Rome,  1823,  p.  235. 


i  which  he  was  trained.  Indeed,  his  oenvre  shows  re- 
littlc  development  of  any  kind.  For  instance,  the 
which  he  carved  for  the  Corsini  chapel  in  about  1733 
he  figure  of  Fecundity  of  1760  on  the  Trcvi  Fountain  are  so 
lose  in  style  that  they  might  well  be  supposed  to  date  from  the 
same  year.  Both  reveal  the  influence  of  Rusconi's  Temperance  in 
S.  Ignazio  and,  more  distantly,  Duqucsnoy's  famous  St.  Susanna. 
Rusconi's  influence  is  apparent  in  nearly  all  his  work,  though 
most  obviously  in  these  figures,  the  St.  Jerome  at  Mafra  (which 
borrows  elements  from  the  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Andrew  in  the 
Lateran),  and  the  late  St.  Teresa  of  1754  which  exactly  reproduces 
the  posture  of  the  St.  John  the  Evangelist  of  171 1  in  the  Lateran. 
In  1732  he  remarked  on  the  many  lessons  he  had  learned  from 
Rusconi  'si  in  voce  c  si  dalli  esemplari  dellc  sue  opere'.13  And  he 
was  to  remain  true  to  his  master's  style,  only  slightly  lightening 
and  sweetening  it  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  mid-century. 

The  student  of  Filippo  della  Valle  is  bound  to  compare  him 
with  his  better-known  rival,  Pietro  Bracci,  for  the  two  sculptors 
worked  side  by  side  for  some  forty  years,  often  contributing  to 
the  same  project.  The  differences  between  them  were  already 
marked  in  the  reliefs  they  submitted  for  the  Academy  com- 
petition of  1725:  where  Bracci  was  bold  and  exuberant,  della 
Valle  was  calm  and  restrained.  Bracci  was  probably  the  better 
portraitist  and  his  busts  have  great  liveliness  though  they  some- 
times verge  on  the  border  of  caricature  while  della  Valle's  tend 
to  be  lacking  in  expression.  In  their  larger  works,  Filippo  della 
Valle  reveals  a  greater  tenderness  and  sensitivity,  Bracci  a  greater 
vitality.  Bracci  strove  to  produce  mouvemente  effects,  even  at  the 
expense  of  stability,  where  della  Valle's  statues  are  more  sub- 
stantial and  less  lively.  This  contrast  is  particularly  apparent  on 
the  Trevi  fountain  where  Bracci's  Neptune  perches  somewhat 
precariously  on  his  shell  between  della  Valle's  solid,  motionless 
allegories.  But  these  differences  arc  of  personality  rather  than 
style  and  the  two  artists  arc  closer  together  than  their  greater 
predecessors,  Bernini  and  Algardi,  from  whom  they  respectively 
derive.  Both  sacrificed  the  grandeurs  of  the  High  Baroque  to  a 
demand  for  charm  and  elegance  and  they  continued  Rusconi's 
work  of  converting  the  papal  tomb  from  an  hieratic  image  of 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  attended  by  allegories  to  an  intimate  con- 
versation piece  between  the  Pope  and  two  Roman  ladies.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  although  Bracci  restored  antique  sculp- 
tures and  della  Valle  copied  them,  neither  seems  to  have  learnt 
from  this  work  more  than  had  the  Roman  sculptors  of  the  fore- 
going century.  The  unquestioned  leaders  of  the  school,  they  had 
few  rivals  of  any  importance  except  the  somewhat  ponderous 
Milanese,  G.  B.  Maini  (also  a  pupil  of  Rusconi).  For  a  brief  period, 
however,  between  1736  and  1746,  a  notable  French  sculptor, 
Michelangelo  Slodtz  was  active  in  Rome.14  He  and  Filippo  della 
Valle  contributed  to  a  chapel  in  S.  Maria  della  Scala  and  each 
carved  a  statue  for  St.  Peter's  in  the  'forties.  This  encounter  may 
have  encouraged  della  Valle  to  give  a  greater  air  of  sophistication 
to  his  work,  but  his  Annunciation  relief  shows  how  little  he 
understood  of  French  rococo  elegance  and  simplicity.  Such 
French  elements  as  are  apparent  in  his  work  could  as  easily  derive 
from  sculptors  like  Le  Gros  and  Monnot  as  from  his  contempor- 
aries in  France. 


13  G.  Bottari  and  S.  Ticozzi:  op.  (it.,  vol.  ii,  p.  311. 

14  See:  Dedalo,  Anno  XI,  (1930/1)  p.  386  ff.  Slodtz  is  sometimes  said  to  have  1  arved 
his  relief  for  S.  Maria  della  Scala  in  1728  but  this  is  hardly  possible  since  he  arrived 
at  Rome  to  join  the  Frenc  h  Academy  only  in  that  year.  Pensionnaires  at  the  Acad- 
emy were  strictly  forbidden  to  undertake  any  commissions  in  Rome.  Not  until 
1736,  when  he  left  the  Academy,  did  Slodtz  enter  into  the  artistic  life  of  the  city. 

15  R.  Wittkower:  Art  and  Architecture  in  Italy  1600  to  1750,  London,  1958,  p.  291. 


Professor  Wittkower  has  justly  remarked  that  Filippo  della 
Valle  is  'certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  poetical  sculptors 
of  the  Roman  eighteenth  century'.1'  An  admirable  craftsman,  he 
carved  with  a  sensitivity  which  is  hard  to  match  in  the  work  of 
his  Italian  contemporaries.  The  statue  at  Mafra  reveals  that  he 
could  successfully  essay  the  grand  manner,  but  he  was  probably 
happier  in  more  intimate  works  and  some  of  his  large  figures  have 
a  delicate  charm  which  may  be  thought  inappropriate  to  their 
scale.  The  bozzetto  for  the  Corsini  chapel,  Temperance  (No.  2), 
for  instance,  seems  a  more  satisfactory  work  of  art  than  the  life- 
sized  marble  version.  For  this  reason,  his  relief  of  Christ  Lamented 
hy  Angels  (No.  7;  Cat.  No.  30)  must  rank  high  among  his  pro- 
ductions. An  artist  of  a  remarkably  unadventurous  spirit,  he 
stands  at  the  end  of  a  movement  and  is,  with  Bracci,  one  of  the 
last  important  sculptors  of  the  Roman  baroque  school.  Before  he 
died  Gavin  Hamilton  had  painted  the  first  of  his  great  neo- 
c  lassical  machines,  Mcngs  had  depicted  a  new  Parnassus  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  Villa  Albani  and,  in  Venice,  the  young  Antonio 
(  !anova  had  begun  his  apprenticeship. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  WORKS 

The  following  catalogue  is  arranged  in  geographical  order,  but  terracotta 
bozzetti  arc  listed  under  the  finished  works  with  which  they  arc  connected. 
The  earliest  references  to  the  various  works  are  given  in  the  bibliographies. 
V.  Moschini  mentions  most  of  Filippo  della  Valle's  works  in  Rome  but  I 
have  quoted  his  article  only  when  he  provides  documentation.  All  works 
are  in  marble  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Works  in  Italy. 

ROME 

1.  SS.  Apostoli.  Monument  to  Maria  Clementina  Sobicski,  the  wife  ot 
James  Stuart,  the  Old  Pretender.  Maria  Clementina  died  in  January,  1735, 
and  the  decision  to  erect  this  monument  was  taken  two  years  later.  Another 
monument  to  her  memory,  by  Pietro  Bracci,  was  erected  in  St.  Peter's  in 
1739- 

Bibl.:  Roma  Antica  e  Moderna,  Rome,  1750,  vol.  ii,  pp.  271-2. 

2.  Gcsu.  Bust  of  Carlo  Ccrri  who  died  in  1726  (No.  1).  The  attribution  to 
della  Valle,  given  in  contemporary  guidebooks,  was  not  accepted  by 
Moschini  but  is  confirmed  by  F.  Baldinucci  (sec  footnote  4).  The  bust  was 
probably  executed  in  1728  after  della  Valle  had  set  up  his  own  studio. 
Bibl.:  Baldinucci:  op.  cit.;  Roma  Antka  e  Moderna,  vol.  i,  p.  542. 

3.  S.  Ciovanni  de'  Fiorentini.  Monument  to  Girolamo  Sanminiati  who  died 
in  1733- 

Bihl.:  Roma  Auiica  e  Moderna,  vol.  ii,  p.  60. 

4.  S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini.  St.  John  Preaching,  low  relief  on  the  facade. 
One  of  four  reliefs  inserted  in  the  facade  of  the  church  which  was  built  by 
Alessandro  Galilei,  1733-4. 

Bibl.:  E.  Rufini:  S.  Giovanni  de'  fiorentini,  Rome,  1957,  p.  34. 

4a.  Museo  di  Palazzo  Venezia,  Rome.  Terracotta  bozzctto  for  No.  4 

(20  /  21  cm.). 

Bibl.:  A.  Santangelo:  Museo  di  Palazzo  Venezia:  Catalogo  della  Sculture, 
Rome,  1 954,  p.  89  (with  full  bibliography). 

5.  S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini.  Reclining  figures  ot  Charity  and  Strength  on 
the  tympanum  of  the  main  door  in  the  facade.  These  figures  were  given  to 
the  church  in  1749  by  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini,  the  nephew  of  Clement  XII. 
Bibl.:  F.  Rufini:  op.  cit.  p.  34. 


2.  Terracotta  bozzctto  for  the  statue  of 
Temperance  in  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano, 
by  Filippo  della  Valle,  1732-4.  Repro- 
duced by  kind  permission  of  Count 
Antoine  Seilern,  London. 


3.  St.  Jerome,  detail  of  the  heroic  scale 
statue  by  Filippo  della  Valle,  1733.  The 
Basilica  of  Mafra,  Portugal. 


4.  Terracotta  bozzetto  for  the  St.  Jerome 
at  Mafra.  Palacio  Nacional  de  Mafra. 


6.  S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini.  Monument  to  Clement  XII.  Set  up  in  17SO  as 
.1  memorial  to  the  Pope  responsible  tor  building  the  facade  ot  the  church. 
Titi  states  that  the  architectural  setting  was  designed  by  F.  Fuga. 

Bibl.:  F.Titi:  Descrizione delle Pitture,  Sculture  .  .  .  in  Roma,  Rome  1763,  p.  1 1 ; 
Moschini:  op.  cit.  p.  [86;  E.  Rufini:  c>/>.  cit.  p.  47. 

7.  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.  The  Martyrdom  oj  St.  John  the  Baptist,  low  relief 
above  the  statue  of  Constantino  in  the  Portico.  A  red  chalk  drawing  for  the 
figure  of  St.  John  in  the  Uffizi  (Coll.  Santarelli  5096)  is  inscribed  on  the 
verso:  Filippo  della  Valle  Scultore  Fiorentino  faceva  in  Roma  I'anno  1732. 
This  suggests  that  the  relief  was  begun  before  Pietro  Bracci's  St.  John  Before 
Herod  of  1734  in  the  same  portico. 

Bibl.:  Moschini:  op.  cit.  p.  181;  C.  Gradara:  Pietro  Bracci,  Milan-Rome,  1920, 
p.  100. 

8.  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.  Temperance,  statue  in  the  Corsini  chapel.  Pietro 
Bracci's  low  relief  in  this  chapel  was  executed  in  1732  and  it  therefore  seems 
probable  that  this  statue  dates  from  the  same  year  or  possibly  1733. 
Bibl.:  Roma  Antica  e  Moderna,  vol.  ii,  p.  442;  C.  Gradara:  op.  cit.  p.  98. 

8a.  Collection  of  Count  Antoine  Seilern,  London.  Bozzetto  for  No.  8  (2). 
This  highly  finished  model  (60  cm.  high)  corresponds  closely  with  the 
marble.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Roger  Hinks  for  informing  me  about  this 
bozzctto  and  to  Count  Seilern  for  permitting  me  to  examine  and  publish  it. 

9.  S.  Ignazio.  The  Annunciation,  high  relief.  The  1750  edition  ot  Roma 
Antica  e  Moderna  records  that  this  is  'invenzione  e  scultura  di  Filippo  della 
Valle'.  A  print  of  the  relief  engraved  by  A.  Faldoni  after  T.  Solari  is  in- 
scribed: Exeulpta  opere  anaglypho  a  Philippo  da  Valle  Fiorentino  anno  1750. 
Two  bozzetti  recently  acquired  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  may  be 
connected  with  this  commission  but  do  not  appear  to  be  by  della  Valle. 
Bracci  was  responsible  for  two  angels  on  the  balustrade  in  front  of  the 
relief  and  for  the  two  statues  in  stucco  above  it. 

Bibl.:  Roma  Antica  e  Moderna,  vol.  i,  p.  Si 2;  C.  Gradara:  op.  cit. 

10.  SS.  Luca  e  Martina.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  stucco  low  reliefs  in 
the  squinches  of  the  cupola.  These  seem  to  be  the  reliefs  somewhat  in- 
accurately described  by  Gabburri  who  attributed  the  other  two  to  Maini. 
They  were  probably  executed  in  the  mid-1730's. 

Bibl.:  Gabburri:  op.  cit. 
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5.  Monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Dereham 
by  Filippo  della  Valle,  1739.  In  the  chapel 
of  the  English  College  in  Rome  (S. 
Tommaso  degli  Inglesi).  Reproduced  by 
kind  permission  of  the  Rector. 


6.  St.  Teresa,  by  Filippo  della  Valle, 
1754.  St.  Peter's,  Rome. 


7.  The  Dead  Christ  Lamented  by  Angels, 
marble  low  relief  signed  by  Filippo 
della  Valle,  c.  1750.  Musee  Borely, 
Marseilles. 


10a.  Accadeniia  di  S.  Luca.  Terracotta  bozzetto  of  St.  Mark  for  No.  10. 
Bibl:  Moschini:  op.  cit.  p.  188. 

U.S.  Luigi  dci  Francesi.  A  Doctor  of  the  Church,  probably  St.  Jerome,  high 
relief  beneath  the  cupola.  The  1750  edition  of  Roma  Antica  e  Moderua  states 
that  the  cupola  'sara  ornato  di  statue';  the  redecoration  of  the  choir  was 
finished  by  3rd  April,  1754.  According  to  Chracas  the  other  statues  were 
modelled  by  G.  B.  Maini,  'Monsu  Gile'  (N.  F.  Gillet)  and  'Monsu  Scial' 
(Simon  Challes).  Gillet  and  Challes  left  Rome  in  March,  1752. 
Bihl.:  Roma  Antica  c  Moderua,  vol.  i,  p.  512;  A.  de  Montaiglon  and  J. 
Guiffrey:  op.  cit.  vol.  x,  p.  244;  Moschini:  op.  cit.  p.  187. 

12.  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  The  Holy  Spirit,  low  relief  on  the  loggia  delta 
benedizione  and  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Nicola  Albcrgatti,  above  the  first 
order  at  the  right  hand  end  of  the  facade.  These  works  were  executed 
between  1740  and  1743. 

Bibl.:  Roma  Antica  e  Moderua,  vol.  ii,  p.  530;  G.  Matthiae:  Ferdinando  l:uoa, 
Rome,  p.  75. 

13.  S.  Maria  della  Scala.  St.  Teresa  in  Glory,  low  relief,  and  two  cherubs 
supporting  the  architrave  of  the  altar  in  the  same  chapel.  F.  della  Valle  and 
M.  Slodtz  both  contributed  to  the  decoration  of  this  chapel  which  is  often 
said  to  have  been  executed  in  172X.  But  as  Slodtz  was  a  pensionnairc  at  the 
French  Academy  from  1728  to  1736  this  date  cannot  be  accepted.  Gabburri 
records  that  the  Antwerp  sculptor  J.  F.  Janssens  who  assisted  Slodtz  had 
carved  'un  Basso  rilievo  con  due  putti  in  marmo  per  i  PP  delle  Scale  nella 
loro  Chicsa'  before  1739  and  this  may  have  been  for  the  chapel  of  S.  Teresa. 
The  chapel  seems  to  have  been  completed  only  shortly  before  ( )ctobcr  1 74  5, 
when  the  Pope  visited  it  and  the  Diario  Ordinario  of  Chracas  printed  a 
description  of  it.  The  chapel  was  designed  by  Giuseppe  Pannini. 

Bibl.:  Gabburri,  op.  cit.  p.  1472;  Diario  Ordinario,  16th  and  23rd  October, 
1745;  Roma  Antica  e  Moderua,  vol.  i,  pp.  171-2;  Dedalo  Anno  XI  pp.  386-8. 


14.  S.  Maria  in  Trasteverc.  Monument  to  Cardinal  Pietro  Corradini  who 
died  1 743.  Roma  Antica  e  Moderua  states  that  the  monument  was  designed  by 
Ceroti,  but  Titi  corrects  this  stating  that  it  was  'fatto  da  Filippo  della  Valle 
scultore,  che  fece  il  discgno  di  questo  deposito',  adding  a  note:  'E  non 
Francesco  Ceroti  purament  scarpellino  egregio  nel  suo  mesticro'. 

Bibl.:  Roma  Antica  c  Moderua,  vol.  i,  p.  178;  F.  Titi:  op.  cit.  p.  44. 

15.  S.  Pietro  in  Vaticano.  Statue  of  St.  John  of  God.  A  print  mentioned  by 
Moschini  reveals  that  this  work  was  finished  in  1744.  C.  G.  Ratti  claimed 
that  the  Genoese  painter  Pietro  Bianchi  provided  the  sc  ulptor  with  the 
design  for  the  figure. 

Bibl.:  C.G.  Ratti:  Della  Vite  de1  Pittori,  Scultori .  .  .,  1769,  p.  303;  Moschini: 
op.  cit.  p.  183. 

16.  S.  Pietro  in  Vaticano.  Monument  to  Innocent  XII.  Executed  on  a  design 
by  Ferdinando  Fuga  and  completed  in  1 746. 

Bibl.:  Titi:  op.  cit.  p.  10;  G.  Matthiae:  op.  cit.  p.  80. 

[6a.  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  U.S.A.  Terracotta 
bozzetto,  possibly  for  the  figure  of  Justice  on  No.  16.  Associated  by  Brinck- 
mann  with  the  statue  of  Temperance  in  the  Latcran  (8).  Moschini  stated 
that  terracottas  of  the  lateral  figures  were  in  the  Oratorio  dei  Sacconi  Rossi 
on  the  Island  of  S.  Bartolomeo.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Anthony  Clark  for 
information  about  this  work. 

Bibl.:  A.  E.  Brinckmann:  Barock  Bozzetti,  Frankfurt  A/M,  1923,  vol.  i, 
p.  1  s 4 ;  Moschini:  op.  cit.  p.  [84. 

17.  S.  Pietro  in  Vaticano.  Statue  of  St.  Teresa.  Executed  in  1 754  • 
Bihl. :  Moschini:  op.  cit.  p.  [89. 

18.  S.  Tommaso  degli  [nglese.  Monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Dereham  who 
died  in  1739  (No.  5). 

Bibl.:  Roma  Antica  c  Moderua,  vol.  i,  p.  623. 
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19-  Convento  delle  Oblate  in  Via  del  Mare.  St.  Francesca  Romana  and  the 
Angel,  high  relief  on  the  facade. 
Bib].:  A.  Riccoboni:  op.  cit.  p.  291. 

rome  —  Secular  buildings."  • 

20.  Accademia  di  S.  Luca.  Josiah  King  ofjudah  Giving  Money  for  the  Temple 
(II  Kings,  22),  low  relief  in  terracotta.  With  this  relief  F.  della  Valle  tied 
with  Bracci  for  the  first  prize  in  the  first  class  of  the  sculpture  competition 
at  the  Academy  in  1725. 

rJi7>/.:  V.  GolziorLe  Tcrrecotte  della  R.  Accademia  di  S.Luca,  Rome,  1933,  p. 14. 

21.  Fontana  di  Trevi.  Statues  of  Fecundity  and  Health.  These  statues  were 
first  noticed  in  the  1760  edition  of  the  Mcrcurio  Err  ante,  before  Bracci's 
central  figure  had  been  set  up. 

Bibl.:  II  Mercuric  Errante,  Rome,  1760. 

21a.  Museo  di  Palazzo  Venezia,  Roma.  Terracotta  bozzetto  for  the  statue 
of  Fecundity  (32.5  cm.  high). 
Bibl.:  A.  Santangelo:  op.  cit.  p.  87. 

22.  Fonte  di  Marforio,  Campidoglio.  Bust  of  Clement  XII.  The  bust,  which 
may  have  been  carved  after  the  Pope's  death,  was  added  to  the  Fonte  di 
Marforio  in  18 18.  It  is  badly  weathered. 

Bibl.:  I!  Settecento  a  Roma  (exhibition  catalogue),  Rome,  1959,  p.  95. 

23.  Palazzo  della  Consulta.  Trophies  over  the  lateral  doors  in  the  facade. 
The  facade  was  built  to  the  design  of  F.  Fuga,  1732-7.  Roma  Antica  e  Moderna 
credits  della  Valle  not  only  with  the  trophies  but  also  with  the  allegories 
over  the  central  door.  These  figures  were,  however,  inserted  as  an  after- 
thought in  1739  and  appear  to  be  by  C.  13.  Maini. 

Bibl.:  Roma  Antica  e  Moderna,  vol.  ii,  p.  626;  G.  Matthiae:  op.  cit.  p.  71  ; 
L.  Bianchi:  Disegni  di  Ferdinando  Fuga  (exhibition  catalogue),  Rome,  1955, 
PP-  33-5- 


rome  —  Private  Collection. 

24.  A  Munoz  Collection.  Bust  of  a  man  inscribed:  PHIL.  DE  \ALLE 
FLO  .  F  .  ROME  .  A  .  MDCCXLl  'II.  The  sitter  has  not  been  identified. 
Bibl.:  II  Settecento  a  Roma,  p.  95. 

SIENA. 

25.  Cattedrale.  The  I  Isitation,  low  relief  in  Capella  Chigi.  One  of  four  reliefs 
executed  for  this  chapel  in  174S:  the  others  arc  by  Carlo  Marchionni, 
Pictro  Bracci  and  G.  B.  Maini. 

Bibl.:  V.  Golzio:  Docnmcnti  Artistici  sul  Seicento  nelV  Archivio  Chigi,  Rome, 
1939,  p.  85. 

25a.  Chigi  Collection,  Rome.  Terracotta  bozzetto  for  No.  25  inscribed: 
Phil,  de  Valle flor.fac.  Romae  A.  174$. 
Bibl.:  Moschini:  op.  cit.  p.  185. 

SIRACUSA 

26.  Cattedrale.  The  Last  Supper,  low  relief  on  the  front  of  the  high  altar. 
Delia  Valle  was  paid  for  this  work  on  1st  November,  1703. 

Bibl.:  G.  Agnello  in  E Arte  Sacra,  IV,  1927,  Fasc.  v,  pp.  3-15. 

Works  in  Other  Countries. 

ENGLAND    IONDON 

27.  Westminster  Abbey.  Monument  to  Lady  Walpole,  the  first  wife  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  who  died  in  1737.  I  [orace  Walpole,  the  younger  son  of 
Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Walpole,  appears  to  have  commissioned  this  statue 
from  Filippo  della  Valle  when  he  was  in  Rome  in  1740;  it  is  a  copy  of  an 
antique  statue,  known  variously  as  Pudicity  and  Livia,  then  in  the  Mattei 
Collection  and  now  in  the  Vatican  (S.  Reinach:  Repertoire  de  la  Statuaire, 
vol,  i.  p.  447,  no.  1),  On  the  26th  November,  1741,  HoraceWalpole  wrote 
to  I  lorace  Mann  remarking  'I  beg  to  know  it  you  have  never  heard  any- 
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thing  from  Parker  about  my  statue;  it  was  to  have  been  finished  last  June". 
The  statue  reached  England  in  1743,  and  on  the  14th  August  Walpole  told 
Mann  that  he  was  a  little  disappointed  with  it:  'the  face  is  not  so  broad  as 
my  nail,  and  has  not  the  turn  of  the  antique.  Indeed,  La  Valle  has  done  the 
drapery  well,  but  1  can't  pardon  him  the  head'.  In  174S  the  Westminster 
Abbey  authorities  granted  permission  for  the  statue  to  be  set  up  and  it  was 
finally  placed  on  a  simple  plinth,  carved  by  Rysbrack,  in  the  south  aisle  of 
the  Henry  VII  chapel  in  1754.  Walpole  later  mentioned  that  the  statue  had 
been  ordered  from  'Valory  at  Rome'. 

Bibl.:  Horace  Walpole:  Correspondence  (ed.  W.  S.  Lewis),  Yale;  Letters  to 
Mann  vol.  i,  pp.  212,  317. 

28.  Syon  House.  Two  statues,  copies  after  the  antique,  fames  Adam,  writing 
to  his  sister  Nelly  from  Rome,  15th  January,  1763,  remarked:  'I  would 
gladly  know  if  any  of  those  things  that  are  finished  for  my  Lord  Northum- 
berland should  be  sent  now  .  .  .  there  are  the  two  statues  by  Valle  .  .  .'. 
Although  there  is  no  later  reference  to  the  statues,  they  were  probably  sent 
to  England.  No  original  works  that  can  be  attributed  to  F.  della  Valle  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  but  at  Syon  there 
are  six  statues  (a  copy  of  Michelangelo's  Bacchus  and  five  copies  after  the 
antique)  in  the  dining  room  which  was  decorated  by  Robert  Adam  c.1762. 
One  of  these,  the  copy  of  a  Ceres,  is  signed  by  Bartolomeo  Cavaceppi.  The 
Adam  correspondence  reveals  that  another  figure,  presumably  the  enlarged 
copy  of  the  Ufhzi  Apollo,  was  carved  by  F.  Harwood  at  Florence.  A  letter 
in  the  Northumberland  archives,  dated  10th  |uly,  1761,  shows  that  [oseph 
Wilton  was  responsible  for  the  copy  after  Michelangelo.  Of  the  three 
remaining  figures,  a  Muse,  Diana  and  Flora,  two  are  probably  by  della 
Valle.  Attributions  are  hardly  possible,  but  it  is  tempting  to  assume  that 
one  of  his  figures  was  the  Flora  of  which  he  had  already  executed  .1  copy 
for  Wentworth  Woodhouse. 


Bibl.:  Extracts  from  the  Adam  correspondence  in  the  Clerk  of  Penicuik 
and  Northumberland  papers,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  John 
Fleming. 

29.  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  Yorkshire.  Copies  of  the  Capitoline  Flora 
(Reinach,  i,  216)  and  the  Louvre  Germanicus  (Reinach  i,  [61)  inscribed 
Phil.  I  alle  F  and  /•'.  I  'ale.  F.,  executed  1750. 

Bibl.:  Tin  Connoisseur,  i<;s8,  vol.  cxli,  p.  224. 

FRANCE 

30.  Marseilles,  Muscc  Borely.  The  Dead  Christ  Lamented  by  Angels,  low 
relief  inscribed:  FILIPPO  I  ALLE  FACIEBAT  ROMA.  This  relief  was 
incorporated  in  the  decoration  of  the  chapel  in  the  Chateau  de  Borely  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  record  as  to  where  or 
when  it  was  acquired.  It  shows  close  similarities  with  the  S.  Ignazio 
Annunciation  and  may  therefore  date  from  the  1750  s. 

Bibl.:  Gazette  ties  Beaux  Arts,  1X60,  vol.  vi,  p.  159. 

PORTUGAI 

\\.  Mafra,  the  Basilica.  Statue  of  St.  [eromc  inscribed:  Philipus  d'Valk 
Florentino,  1733  Roma.  Gabburri,  who  is  not  always  reliable  111  his  account 
of  the  sculpture  at  Mafra,  states  that  della  Valle  provided  two  statues  tor  the 
church,  but  only  one  is  signed.  M.  Ayres  dc  Carvalho  has  very  tentatively 
suggested  that  an  unsigned  figure  of  the  Guardian  Angel  of  the  Realm  may 
be  by  della  Valle,  but  the  statue  of  St.  John  of  Matha,  ascribed  to  Bracci, 
seems  nearer  in  style.  The  same  author,  to  whom  I  am  deeply  indebted  tor 
information  about  the  sculpture  at  Mafra,  informs  me  that  a  painted  wood 
copy  of  the  St.  Jerome,  presumably  by  a  Portuguese  sculptor,  is  111  the 
(  !athedral  at  Braga.  He  has  also  told  me  of  No.  31a  (below). 
Bibl.:  Ayres  de  Carvalho:  A  Escultura  em  Mafra,  Mafra,  [956,  p.  17. 
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8.  Monument  to  Lady  Walpole  by 
Filippo  della  Valle,  1740-2.  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  The  figure  is  copied  from  an 
antique  statue  of  Pudicity  formerly  in 
the  Mattei  Collection,  Rome. 

9.  The  Annunciation  by  Filippo  della 
Valle,  1750.  S.  Ignazio,  Rome. 

10.  Flora,  by  Filippo  della  Valle,  1750. 
Wentworth  Woodhouse,  Yorkshire. 
A  copy  of  an  antique  statue  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum,  Rome.  Reproduced 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Earl  Fitz- 
william. 


11.  Bozzetto  by  Filippo  del'a  Valle, 
probably  for  a  figure  on  his  monument 
to  Innocent  XII  in  St.  Peter's.  The 
Museum  of  Art,  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  U.S.A. 

12.  Cupid  and  Psyche,  an  etching  by 
Filippo  della  Valle  of  a  life-sized  marble 
group  which  he  carved  for  the  Floren- 
tine connoisseur,  N.  Gabburri.  The 
present  whereabouts  of  the  marble  is 
unknown. 


[0 


1  z 


31a.  Mafra,  Museum.  Terracotta  bozzetto  for  No.  31  (4). 
Whereabouts  Unknown. 

32.  Marble  figure  of  a  sleeping  putto.  Described  in  the  catalogue  ot  the 
exhibition  held  at  the  SS.  Annunziata  at  Florence  in  1729  as  'Un  putto  chc 
dorme  di  Marmo  del  Sig.  Filippo  della  Valle'. 

Bibl. :  Nota  de'  Quadri,  Florence,  1729,  p.  14. 

33.  A  life-sized  group  of  two  putti  as  Cupid  and  Psyche.  Both  Gabburri  and 
Baldinucci  mention  this  work  which  was  in  the  collection  ot  the  former. 
Gabburri  adds  that  della  Valle  etched  a  print  of  it  (12).  The  etching  shows 
that  the  group  had  certain  similarities  with  a  pair  of  putti  in  Palazzo  Pitti, 
carved  by  G.  Piamontini  in  1707. 

Bibl.:  F.  Baldinucci:  op.  cit.;  N.  Gabburri:  op.  cit. 

34.  Terracotta  figure  of  the  Madonna. 
Bibl.:  F.  Baldinucci:  op.  cit. 

35.  A  group  of  three  putti  in  terracotta. 
Bibl.:  F.  Baldinucci:  op.  cit. 

36.  Portrait  bust  of  a  Mr.  Robinson.  It  is  tempting  to  associate  the  subject 
of  this  bust  with  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  of  Rokeby,  the  amateur  architect, 
who  was  in  Rome  during  the  spring  of  1730. 

Bibl.:  F.  Baldinucci:  op.  cit.;  Gabburri:  op.  cit. 

37.  A  bust  of  Brutus.  This  work,  presumably  a  copy  after  the  antique,  was 
listed  as  No.  23  in  the  fourth  day  ot  a  sale  of  works  of  art  'purchased  by  the 
Messrs.  Adam  during  their  stay  111  Italy',  Christies',  1st  March,  1773:  'A 
busto  of  Marcus  Brutus  by  Valle  at  Rome,  2  ft.  7  in.'  It  was  sold  for  24 
guineas. 

Bibl.:  A.  T.  Bolton:  The  Architecture  of  Robert  and  lames  Adam,  London, 
1922,  vol.  ii,  p.  327. 
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3m  Peasant  Bruegel 
Pellegrini 

Masters  at  the  Leonard  Koetser  Gallery 


IF  variety  is  the  spice  of  life  the  Current  Autumn  Exhibition 
of  Old  Masters  at  the  Leonard  Koetser  Gallery  in  Duke  Street, 
St.  James's,  London,  can  claim  to  be  excitingly  seasoned  as  well 
as  vital.  True,  the  schools  mainly  represented  on  this  occasion  are 
the  Flemish  and  Dutch  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  the  Venetian  of  the  eighteenth,  but 
first-rate  works  by  many  of  the  greatest  masters  of  these  are  being 
shown:  a  precious  little  Peasant's  Head  by  Pieter  Bruegel  the 
Elder  from  the  Liechtenstein  Collection;  a  modello  by  Frans  Hals; 
Pieter  de  Hooch's  Company  on  a  Terrace;  Jan  van  Goyen's  mag- 
nificent View  of  Emmerich  which  was  in  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
Collection;  and  Salomon  van  Ruisdael's  I  lew  on  the  Ijsel  once  in 
the  possession  of  King  William  II  or  the  Netherlands  and  of  the 
Royal  House  of  Bavaria;  one  of  Wouverman's  most  ambitious 
and  famous  works,  the  Hawking  Party  saying  Farewell  to  their 
Hostess.  These  are  outstanding  among  a  wealth  of  Netherlandish 
paintings.  So,  both  by  sheer  size  and  perfect  quality,  is  the  very 
large  Extensive  Brazilian  Landscape  by  Frans  Post,  who  went  with 
Count  Maurice  of  Nassau-Siegen  to  Brazil  and  on  his  return 
made  from  his  paintings  these  impressive  pictures  for  the  Royal 
Palace,  many  of  which  arc  now  in  the  Rijksmuseum.  This  one 
came  from  Holsteinborg,  and  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  historic. 

The  Venetian  works  include  one  particularly  rare  offering,  a 
spirited  Mars  and  Venus  by  Giovanni  Pellegrini,  that  master  whose 
whole  life  was  a  success  story,  first  as  a  youth  in  Venice  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  then  m  Paris,  in  England  as  the 
protege  of  Charles  Montague,  the  connoisseur  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, whose  home,  Kimbolton  Castle,  he  decorated  as  well  as 
the  Dome  at  Castle  Howard;  then  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
nominated  him  to  decorate  the  Dome  of  St.  Paul's  itself,  but  he 
pursued  his  triumphant  career  back  to  Europe  becoming  the 
Court  Painter  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Dresden.  Everywhere 
he  painted  and  decorated  with  a  verve  which  echoes  Rubens' 
own,  even  though  one  would  claim  his  execution  in  that  supreme 
class.  For  many  years  he  has  been  rather  a  neglected  master  until 
Dr.  Alessandro  Bettagno,  by  careful  research  and  scholarship,  has 
put  him  back  into  his  rightful  place  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
Venetian  artists  of  the  very  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  precursor  of  Ticpolo  whom  he  influenced.  An  important 
exhibition  of  his  drawings  now  being  held  in  Venice  under  Dr. 
Bettagno's  aegis  has  contributed  much  to  this  revival,  and  it  is 
fascinating  to  have  this  opportunity  to  see  one  of  his  importai 
paintings  in  London. 

One  work  standing  outside  these  two  mam  schools  m  the 
exhibition  is  a  very  fine  signed  religious  painting  by  Luc. is 
Cranach.  Its  subject  is  The  Mourning  of  the  Dead  Christ,  and  it  is 
signed  by  the  crest — a  flying  dragon  with  a  crown  on  its  head- 


conferred  upon  him  by  the  Elector  Frederick  in  1508.  The  panel 
is  in  wonderful  condition  and  has  all  the  clarity  and  brilliance  of 
colour  which  we  expect  from  this  great  German  master. 

The  Pieter  Bruegel  Peasant,  a  little  panel  depicting  a  single  head 
of  a  peasant,  with  the  cap  pressed  right  down  to  the  eyes  in  the 
manner  of  the  time,  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  foremost 
attractions  of  the  exhibition.  It  has  all  old  Pieter  Bruegel's  realism 
— the  unshaven  chin,  the  reddened  eyelids,  the  vinous  nose 
—and  may  well  have  been  a  study  for  one  of  his  peasant  master- 
pieces. It  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Liechtenstein  Gallery  at  Vienna  and  is  included  in  the  eighteenth- 
century  catalogue  of  the  Prince  Francis  Joseph  Collection  there. 
We  do  not  often  have  opportunity  to  see  an  unfamiliar  work  by 
so  early  and  so  important  a  master  in  a  private  gallery. 

One  other  small  study  is  the  vivacious  little  picture  of  The 
Shrimp  Girl,  initialled  by  Frans  Hals.  The  lively  air  of  the  young 
Shrimp  Girl  inevitably  reminds  us  of  that  other  example  which 
Hogarth  painted  more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  for  the  picture 
has  something  of  the  same  spontaneity  and  immediacy  of  appeal. 
Professor  van  Gelder  thinks  it  is  probably  a  modello  for  a  pro- 
jected work,  and  has  identified  the  scene  as  in  Zandvoort.  A  work 
by  Hals  at  the  Wallraf-Richartz  Museum  at  Cologne  has  a  similar 
setting. 

In  more  patrician  mood  we  have  the  fashionable  Company  on  a 
Terrace  by  Pieter  de  Hooch,  another  signed  and  dated  work.  Some 
of  us  will  be  familiar  with  this,  for  it  was  included  in  the  Winter 
Exhibition  'Dutch  Pictures,  1450-1750'  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1952,  and  has  been  seen  at  Brighton  and  Worthing  Art  Galleries 
since  then.  It  is  one  of  his  fairly  large  canvases,  calm  and  beautiful; 
the  figures,  the  dresses,  the  terrace  on  which  they  stand,  and  the 
park  and  house  beyond,  breathing  ease. 

Alongside  this  there  stands  the  splendid  Wouverman,  one  of 
his  most  ambitious,  crowded  with  elegant  figures  of  the  hawking 
party  with  their  horses,  the  hostess  on  the  steps  of  her  grand  house 
and  the  multitude  of  onlookers  who  press  about  them.  A  photo- 
graph of  a  well-known  engraving  of  this  is  shown  with  the 
picture. 

So  through  every  aspect  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  art  the  Exhibi- 
tion continues  to  yield  notable  examples:  Ochtervcldt  and  Caspar 
Netscher  with  lovely  genre  works;  the  finest  landscapes  by  Van 
Goyen  and  Ruisdael  with  a  host  of  others,  each  excellent  in  its 
own  way;  flower-pieces  from  Seghcrs, Jan  Brueghel,  and  others; 
a  magnificent  Still  Life  by  Heda  and  one  by  Hubertus  van  Raves- 

11;  a  pair  of  important  Bird  pictures  by  Casteels;  a  Scapiece  by 
[3ackhuysen.  This  autumn  harvest  of  delightful  Old  Master 
s  has  filled  the  comparatively  small  Leonard  Koetser  Gallery 
to  overflowing  with  good  things. 


1  So 


'Paradise'  (1909).  By  Wassily  Kandinsky  (1866-1944),  oil  on  cardboard,  27},       38  j  inches. 
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Marlborough  Fine  Art 
London 


'  Two  Red  Dancers'  (1914).  By  Hans  Ludwig 
Kirchncr  (1X80-1934),  oil  on  canvas,  37;  37I 
inches. 


FRAGONARl).  MADEMOISELLE  COLOMBE  EN  AMOUR.  OVAL,  CANVAS,  22   ■    is  INCHES 
///  the  possession  of  the  IVildcnstein  Gallery,  147  New  Bond  Street,  Loudon,  W.\ 


Louis  Rcau  in  Fragonard  (Elsevier,  Brussels,  1956)  p.  91,  writes:  'On  connait  de  lui  dc  nombrcux  portraits  des  trois  soeurs  Riggieri,  plus  counties 
sous  le  soubriquet  de  Colombe:  Marie-Madeleine  dite  Adeline,  Marie-Catherine  et  Marie-Therese.  Ellcs  etaient  toutes  les  trois  fort  jolies  et 
meritaient  d'avoir  pour  armes  parlantes  les  colombs  de  Venus'. 

Assuming  the  portrait  here  reproduced  to  be  Maric-Therese  Ramboccoli-Riggicri  (called  Mile.  Colombe),  for  whom  Fragonard  worked 
from  1777  to  1779,  she  was  born  in  Venice  on  22nd  October,  1752.  Brought  to  Paris  while  still  a  child,  by  her  father,  a  musician,  she  entered 
the  'Comedie  Italienne'  in  1766.  Mile.  Colombe,  as  she  was  know  n  when  a  singer  on  the  stage,  gained  an  increasing  reputation  by  the  parts  she 
played  in  'Le  Huron',  'Tom  Jones',  'Le  Bucheron',  'Lucile',  'Le  Roi  et  le  Fermier',  'Le  Dcserteur',  and  other  such  plays.  Being  of  a  legendary 
beauty,  and  being  possessed,  as  Grimm  said,  'of  the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world',  Mile.  Colombe  met  with  a  marvellous  success.  Grimm 
Bachaumont  praised  her  very  highly,  Falconet  executed  her  portrait  in  marble,  and  all  her  contemporaries  acknowledge  her  beauty.  After 
having  achieved  a  great  success  in  'La  Colonic  de  Sacchini'  in  the  part  ol  'Belinde',  she  gave  up  the  stage  in  1788. 
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Italian  Silver  :  Signor  Bulgari's  Great  Work 


ARGENTIERI    GEMMARI    E  ORAFI 
D'lTALIA:    PARTE   PRIMA— ROMA, 

By  Costantino  G.  Bulgari,  (Rome:  Lorenzo 
del  Turco,  46,000  lire.) 

TH I S  book  makes  a  contribution  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  history  of  Italian 
art.  It  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  not  only  to 
collectors  of  silver  and  jewellery  but  also  to 
students  of  sculpture  and  painting  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  The  only 
worthy  book  yet  to  be  published  on  its  subject,  it 
marks  a  new  stage  in  the  study  of  the  decorative 
arts  in  Italy. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  Signor  Costantino 
Bulgari  visited  the  Museum  of  Religious  Art  in 
Lisbon  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  works 
of  mid-eighteenth-century  Roman  silversmiths 
which  are  there  so  profusely  and  magnificently 
displayed.  At  that  time  precious  little  was  known 
of  any  Italian  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  other 
than  Benvenuto  Cellini  to  whom  a  large  variety 
of  works  were  recklessly  attributed  irrespective 
of  quality  or  style.  Signor  Bulgari  consequently 
began  to  gather  information  about  these  admir- 
able yet  neglected  craftsmen.  The  first  fruits  of 
his  labours  have  now  been  published  in  two 
exceptionally  handsome  volumes  devoted  to  the 
silversmiths,  gem  engravers  and  goldsmiths 
working  at  Rome  from  the  fourteenth  century 
to  1870.  The  volumes  are  illustrated  with  twenty 
excellent  colour  plates,  fifty-one  monochrome 
plates,  a  very  liberal  sprinkling  of  line  drawings 
in  the  text  and  reproductions  of  more  than  a 
thousand  makers'  marks.  Argentieri  Gemmari  e 
Orafi  d'ltalia  can  only  be  compared  with  Sir 
C.  J.  Jackson's  bulky  but  less  informative  English 
Goldsmiths  and  their  Marks. 

Signor  Bulgari's  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  quotes  from  the  various  regula- 
tions for  the  control  of  goldsmiths'  work  in  the 
City  of  Rome  and  illustrates  the  official  marks 
applied  to  objects  of  standard  quality.  The 
second  and  by  far  the  longest  part  is  in  the  form 
of  a  biographical  dictionary  of  all  the  goldsmiths, 
silversmiths  and  gem  engravers  who  are  known 
to  have  worked  at  Rome  during  the  period.  In  the 
third  section  the  marks  of  unidentified  masters 
are  illustrated  with  a  brief  account  of  the  objects 
on  which  they  appear.  At  the  end  there  is  a  useful 
index  of  marks  and  a  list  of  the  pieces  illustrated. 
One  improvement  suggests  itself  to  the  present 
reviewer:  it  would  surely  be  much  more  con- 
venient for  readers  if  full  details  of  the  pieces 
reproduced  were  printed  either  below  or  on  the 
verso  of  the  illustrations  rather  than  at  the  end  of 
the  second  volume. 

Such  a  work  as  this  has  naturally  involved  a 
great  deal  of  archival  research.  Signor  Bulgari 
and  his  assistants  (no  scholar  could  be  expected 
to  perform  the  Herculean  task  single-handed) 
seem  to  have  left  no  tome  unturned.  They  have 


rummaged  the  Archivio  di  Stato  for  wills,  inven- 
tories, reports  of  legal  actions  and  other  likely 
documents;  they  have  combed  the  numerous 
heavy  volumes  of  parish  registers  in  the  Archivio 
del  Vicariato  for  the  addresses  and  dates  of  birth, 
marriage  and  death  of  the  craftsmen.  They  have 
also  plundered  the  papers  of  many  a  church  and 
private  family  for  details  of  commissions  whether 
for  large  silver  altar  frontals  or  a  single  coffeepot. 
And  Signor  Bulgari  has  himself  travelled  widely 
in  Italy  examining  domestic  and  ecclesiastical 
plate.  As  a  result  he  has  resurrected  a  vast  crowd 
of  ingenious  artificers  whose  very  names  had 
been  forgotten  for  centuries.  To  enlarge  signifi- 
cantly this  rich  hoard  of  facts  would  be  very 
difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  and  the  present  reviewer 
can  boast  of  only  two  additional  pieces  of  in- 
formation which  he  has  found  by  chance.  The 
autobiography  of  Lorenzo  Merlini,  preserved  in 
the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Centrale  at  Florence, 
states  that  he  was  born  on  the  13  th  May,  1666,  in 
Florence,  went  to  Rome  for  the  first  time  in 
1694,  returned  to  his  native  city  in  1702,  and 
finally  settled  at  Rome  under  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Ottoboni  in  171 5.  This  document  also 
specifies  a  number  of  Merlini's  works  in  silver. 
In  Gabburri's  Vite,  preserved  in  the  same  library, 
there  is  a  brief  mention  of  the  gem  engraver 
Gaetano  Torricelli  who  is  said  to  have  been  48 
years  old  in  1739  and  must  therefore  have  been 
born  in  about  1691. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  stress  the  value  of  this 
book  to  collectors  of  Continental  silver,  since  it 
entirely  supersedes  the  only  forerunner  in  the 
field  a  somewhat  meagre  and  inaccurate  chapter 
in  M.  Rosenberg's  Der  Goldschmiede  Merk- 
zcichen  and  that  curious  English  production: 
The  Goldsmiths  of  Italy  by  S.  J.  A.  Churchill  and 
C.  G.  E.  Bunt.  Signor  Bulgari's  work  may  there- 
fore help  to  identify  specimens  of  Roman  plate 
in  British  public  and  private  collections.  A  few 
pieces  are  recorded:  Cardinal  York's  travelling 
table  service  at  Windsor,  for  example,  and  a  pair 
of  magnificent  trays  from  the  Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry Collection  (included  in  the  Regency 
Exhibition  at  Brighton  this  summer).  These 
objects  bear  marks  ascribed  by  Rosenberg  to 
'L.  Valadini'  but  which,  as  Signor  Bulgari  shows, 
belong  to  a  member  of  the  Valadier  family. 
Some  examples  of  Roman  silver  have  recently 
returned  to  Italy  from  England,  notably  the 
large  groups  of  Menelaus  with  the  Body  of  Patro- 
clus  by  Vincenzo  Belli  and  the  Return  of  Ulysses 
by  Stefano  Fedeli  which  were  bought  in  Rome 
by  the  5th  Earl  of  Jersey  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  Others  seem  to  have  vanished,  like  the 
reliquary  studded  with  thirty-six  diamonds  and 
amethysts  made  in  1726  by  Michele  Carlier  for 
Cardinal  Cybo,  who  gave  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Gordon.  But  many  pieces  of  Roman  silver  must 
have  been  brought  home  by  grand  tourists  and  it 


seems  highly  probable  that  some  of  them  are 
lurking  unrecognized  in  English  collections. 

Students  of  sculpture  and  painting  will  find 
these  volumes  valuable  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Many  of  the  works  mentioned  are  connected 
with  grand  schemes  of  baroque  church  decora- 
tion. Parts  of  the  great  altar  of  St.  Ignatius  in  the 
Gesu,  for  example,  are  by  the  master  silversmiths 
G.  A.  Gaap  and  Bernardino  Brogi.  A  magnifi- 
cent silver  and  lapis  lazuli  altar  frontal  in  the 
Museum  of  Religious  Art  at  Lisbon  was  made 
between  1747  and  1749  by  Antonio  II  Arrighi 
who  based  his  central  relief  and  supporting 
angels  on  models  by  the  sculptors  Agostino 
Corsini  and  Bernardo  Ludovici.  Silver  statuettes 
such  as  that  of  St.  Ambrose  on  horseback 
(Ferentino  Cathedral)  by  Fantino  Taglietti — and, 
indeed,  some  of  the  more  elaborate  lamps  and 
tureens — have  as  much  right  to  be  considered 
small  works  of  sculpture  as  any  bronzes  of  the 
same  period.  Several  of  the  artists  included  in 
these  volumes  also  worked  in  bronze  and  some, 
like  Lorenzo  Merlini,  in  marble.  And,  of  course, 
Giuseppe  Valadier,  who  was  one  of  the  finest 
neo-classical  silversmiths,  was  the  architect  of  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo.  Signor  Bulgari's  biographies 
of  the  gem  engravers  will  similarly  prove  of 
great  value.  For  while  some  artists  who  are  better 
known  for  their  work  in  other  mediums 
(Domenico  Cunego,  for  instance,  or  Pier  Leone 
Ghezzi  the  caricaturist)  occasionally  engraved 
gems,  other  professional  gem  engravers,  like 
Antonio  Pichler  and  the  Englishman  Nathaniel 
Marchant,  played  a  role  of  some  importance  in 
the  early  history  of  neo-classicism.  No  art  library 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  invaluable  book 
which  is  surely  to  be  numbered  among  the 
outstanding  works  of  Italian  scholarship  pro- 
duced in  this  century.  The  companion  volumes 
on  the  Italian  goldsmiths  working  outside  Rome 
will  be  eagerly  awaited. — C.R.I. 

ITALIAN  VILLAS  AND  PALACES:  By 

Georgina  Masson  (London:  Thames  and 
Hudson.  £4  4s.  net.) 

INCREDIBLE  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  the  first 
book  on  its  subject  in  any  language.  Amey 
Aldrich  and  John  Walker  produced  a  valuable 
hand  list  to  the  villas  and  gardens  for  the 
American  Academy  at  Rome  in  1938  and  there 
have  also  been,  of  course,  several  books  on 
individual  palaces  and  on  the  more  important 
regional  groups  of  villas — Janet  Ross's  Florentine 
Villas,  for  example,  or  the  more  recent  and 
exhaustive  publications  by  Signor  Giuseppe 
Mazzotti  on  the  Venetian  villas.  But  it  has  been 
left  to  Miss  Masson  to  treat  the  subject  as  a  whole. 
She  must  be  congratulated  as  much  on  her 
initiative  and  enterprise  as  on  her  knowledge 
and  taste.  And  her  publishers  have  rightly  done 
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her  proud,  producing  a  sumptuous  volume  in  the 
same  format  and  style  as  Mr.  Roloff  Beney's 
well-known  Thrones  of  Earth  and  Heaven. 

As  Miss  Masson  would  no  doubt  be  the  first 
to  admit,  her  subject  is  so  vast  and  the  architec- 
tural styles  and  periods  involved  so  diverse  that 
she  could  hope  to  do  no  more  than  skim  off 
some  of  the  cream.  Her  long  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  Italy  has  enabled  her  to  strike  a 
happy  balance  between  the  hackneyed  and  the 
recherche1,  between  the  Doge's  palace  at  Venice  or 
the  Pitti  at  Florence  and  such  relatively  litde- 
known  though  hardly  less  interesting  buildings 
as  the  Villa  Lechi  near  Bergamo  or  the  Villa 
Imperiale  near  Pesaro.  Her  approach  is  frankly 
that  of  the  intelligent  tourist  rather  than  the 
historian  of  art  and  thus  the  gardens,  the  foun- 
tains, the  furniture  and  the  minor  arts  generally 
are  given  due  prominence  though  the  main 
emphasis  is  naturally  on  the  architecture. 

The  book  is  arranged  topographically  into 
five  sections  beginning  in  the  north  with  Liguria 
and  Piedmont  and  slowly  working  down  to  the 
south  with  a  final  section  on  Lazio  and  the  King- 
dom of  Naples.  Within  these  regional  divisions, 
however,  the  material  is  treated  more  or  less 
chronologically,  each  section  being  introduced 
by  a  short  essay  on  the  political  history  of  the 
region.  What  purpose  these  essays  can  have  been 
thought  to  serve  is  not  very  clear  to  the  present 
reviewer  but  they  make  pleasant  enough 
reading  and  quickly  lead  into  the  notes  on  the 
plates  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  text.  These 
notes  vary  somewhat  capriciously  in  length 
but  are  always  succinct  and  to  the  point,  provid- 
ing not  only  the  main  factual  information  about 
the  villas  and  palaces  illustrated  but  also  some 
deftly  worded  impressions  of  their  character  and 
beauty.  Miss  Masson  is  generally  reliable  though 
she  occasionally  proves  a  faulty  guide.  In  her 
note  on  the  interior  of  the  Villa  Medici  at  Fiesole, 
for  example,  she  attributes  the  red-lacquer 
library  to  the  period  of  Lady  Oxford's  residence 
there.  Lady  Oxford  is  doubtless  a  misprint  for 
Lady  Orford,  who  owned  the  villa  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century;  but  the  red-lacquer  library 
was  in  fact  designed  by  Cecil  Pinsent  and  Geoff- 
rey Scott,  the  author  of  The  Architecture  of 
Humanism,  during  the  1920's.  It  provides  an 
interesting  relic  of  early  Twentieth  Century 
Mandarin  Taste  and  not  of  late  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury chinoiserie. 

Though  it  is  nowhere  explicitly  stated  one  may 
assume  that  the  one  hundred  and  ninety  three 
photographs  with  which  the  book  is  so  hand- 
somely illustrated,  are  also  by  Miss  Masson: 
indeed  she  coyly  refers  to  her  25-year-old 
Rolleiflex  as  the  'faithful  companion'  of  all  her 
travels.  To  an  unprofessional  eye  the  standard  of 
these  photographs  appears  to  be  exceptionally 
high  though  curiously  uneven  in  patches.  There 
are  several  outstandingly  imaginative  and  poetic 
'shots':  that  of  the  nympheum  at  the  Villa  di  Papa 
Giulio,  for  example,  or  the  truly  evocative 
vision  of  the  Villa  Pamphilj  glimpsed  across 
what  might  well  be  a  stretch  of  the  open  cam- 
pagna  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  a  flock  of 
sheep  grazing  the  turf  around  a  gently  flowing 
fountain  and  a  belt  of  umbrella  pines  making 
their  familiar  gesture  on  the  sky-line.  There  are 


however,  several  less  happily  inspired  views — 
the  Doge's  Palace  on  what  must  have  been  an 
uncommonly  bleak  and  chilly  afternoon  or  the 
Villa  Pisani  at  Stra  blearily  out  of  focus.  But 
such  lapses  will  readily  be  forgiven  an  authoress 
who  has  selected  and  preserved  for  us  so  much 
that  is  of  beauty  and  interest. — J.F. 

ITALIAN   PAINTINGS   AND  DRAW- 
INGS AT  56  PRINCES  GATE  LONDON 

(London :  The  Shenval  Press,  £$  5s.  net.) 

THIS  work  is  a  companion  to  the  catalogue  of 
Flemish  paintings  and  drawings  in  Count 
Antoine  Seilern's  collection.  It  consists  of  two 
octavo  volumes:  a  portfolio  containing  138 
collotype  plates  of  the  paintings  and  drawings  in 
the  collection,  and  a  catalogue  raisonne  illus- 
trated by  sixty-five  photographs  of  comparative 
material.  This  excellent  corpus  of  illustrations 
will  be  of  great  value  to  all  students  of  Italian 
painting  for  whose  special  benefit  the  catalogue 
is  priced  remarkably  low  (the  proceeds  from  its 
sale  are  to  be  divided  between  the  National  Art 
Collections  Fund  and  the  National  Trust).  The 
owner  himself  has  written  the  catalogue  which  is 
scholarly  and  informative.  All  the  known  facts 
about  the  provenance  and  previous  publication 
of  the  various  works  are  given  as  well  as  remorse- 
lessly full  accounts  of  their  state  of  preservation. 
Nevertheless,  Count  Seilern  remarks  with 
characteristic  modesty  in  his  foreword  that  the 
entries  'are  intended  primarily  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  future  research  and/or  controversy'.  The 
catalogue  accounts  for  all  the  Italian  paintings 
and  drawings  in  the  collection  widi  the  excep- 
tion of  one  painting  by  Titian  and  two  drawings 
by  Michelangelo  to  which  Professor  Johannes 
Wilde  is  to  devote  a  forthcoming  and  eagerly 
awaited  volume. 

Consisting  of  107  works,  Count  Seilern's 
collection  of  Italian  masters  is  both  rich  and  var- 
ied. Among  the  earlier  paintings  a  triptych  by 
Bernardo  Daddi,  dated  1338,  and  a  little  panel 
of  St.  Sebastian  with  three  other  saints  by  Marco 
Zoppo,  are  outstanding.  There  is  one  small 
drawing  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  of  two  studies 
for  a  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  Seven  of  the  mag- 
nificent series  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  landscape 
drawings  which  were  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  1957 
are  among  the  most  recent  additions  to  the 
collection.  A  lovely  Pontormo  drawing  with  a 
sketch  of  a  youth  on  one  side  and  a  study  for  the 
St.  Jerome  in  the  Uffizi  Madonna  and  Child  with 
St.  Jerome  and  St.  Francis  on  the  other  is  of 
particular  importance  since  it  seems  to  confirm 
the  disputed  authorship  of  this  painting.  Emilian 
mannerism  is  represented  by  five  Parmigianino 
drawings  two  of  which  are  connected  with 
etchings.  Early  seventeenth-century  works 
include  an  interesting  portrait  of  a  man  painted 
in  Rome  in  1612,  possibly  by  Ottavio  Leoni,  and 
a  group  of  three  paintings  and  one  drawing  by 
Domenico  Fetti.  There  are  twenty-two  exquisite 
little  drawings  by  Stefano  della  Bella  dating  from 
the  mid-century.  Among  the  few  works  by 
non- Venetian  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  is  a  Virgin  with  the  Instruments  of  the  Passion 
by  G.  M.  Crespi  and  a  Rest  on  the  Flight  into 
Egypt  by  the  Neopolitan  Francesco  da  Mura. 


But  the  strength  of  this  collection  lies  in  its 
works  by  Venetian  artists.  The  earliest  are  two 
drawings:  a  Nativity  convincingly  assigned  to 
Giovanni  Bellini  and  a  sheet  with  two  renderings 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Carpaccio.  Palma 
Vecchio  is  represented  by  a  painting  of  a  Venus, 
Lorenzo  Lotto  by  two  paintings  (  a  Holy  Family 
with  St.  Anne  and  a  portrait  of  a  man)  and  one 
drawing,  Paris  Bordon  by  a  Rest  on  the  Flight 
into  Egypt.  A  series  of  works  by  Tintoretto 
includes  three  paintings,  in  one  of  which  his  son, 
Domenico,  seems  to  have  had  a  hand,  two  draw- 
ings after  sculpture  by  Michelangelo  and  a 
charcoal  sketch  for  an  angel  in  the  Scuola  di 
S.  Rocco  Resurrection.  The  Venetian  settecento 
is  still  more  richly  displayed  with  paintings  by 
Sebastiano  Ricci  and  G.  B.  Pittoni,  two  Canaletto 
drawings,  one  painting — a  Capriccio — and  ten 
drawings  by  Francesco  Guardi  and  a  magnificent 
array  of  works  by  Giambattista  and  Giovanni 
Domenico  Tiepolo.  The  group  of  thirteen  or 
more  drawings  and  six  paintings  by  G.  B. 
Tiepolo  is  of  outstanding  interest,  ranging  in 
date  from  the  early  Udine  period  to  the  unhappy 
last  years  at  Madrid  and  including  four  modelli 
for  the  altarpieces  commissioned  for  the  Monas- 
tery Church  of  Aranjuez. — C.R.I. 

PAINTING  IN  XVm  CENTURY  VEN- 
ICE: By  Michael  Levey.  (The  Phaidon  Press, 
32s.  6d.  net.) 

'VENICE  can  still  boast  of  possessing  the  most 
skilful  painters  in  all  Italy,  and  such  as  can  rank 
with  the  best  to  be  named  throughout  Europe' 
thought  Charles-Nicholas  Cochin  in  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century  when  the  city  displayed  a 
galaxy  of  talent  to  be  rivalled  only  in  Paris.  Mr. 
Michael  Levey  takes  Cochin's  words  as  the  text 
for  his  most  stimulating  and  informative  book 
which  exacdy  provides  that  scholarly  but  read- 
able account  of  Venetian  eighteenth-century 
painting  which  has  for  long  been  needed.  It  is  a 
handsomely  produced  volume  in  the  same  for- 
mat as  Mr.  Cecil  Gould's  Introduction  to  Italian 
Renaissance  Painting  and  is  illustrated  with  eight 
colour  and  107  excellent  monochrome  plates, 
including  many  of  unfamiliar  works.  Notes  and 
references,  grouped  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
provide  the  student  with  much  useful  and  out 
of  the  way  information  without  confusing  that 
apparently  too  easily  confused  soul,  the  general 
reader.  There  is  a  brief  bibliography  (supple- 
mented in  the  notes)  and  an  index  which  un- 
fortunately refers  only  to  the  text  and  not  to  the 
notes. 

As  readers  of  his  admirable  catalogue  ot  the 
settecento  paintings  in  die  National  Gallery  will 
be  aware,  Mr.  Levey  has  a  very  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Venetian  school.  The  present  work 
reveals  that  he  is  scarcely  less  well  acquainted 
with  the  literary  and  political  life  of  the  city 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  His  introduction 
sketches  in  this  background  and  includes  an 
interesting  account  of  patronage  and  connois- 
seurship.  He  then  proceeds  to  a  scries  of  six 
chapters  devoted  to  each  of  the  genres  in  which 
the  painters  specialized.  Beginning  with  the 
history  painters,  he  describes  the  work  of  Sebas- 
tiano Ricci,  G.  A.  Pellegrini,  Jacopo  Amigoni 
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and  G.  B.  Piazzetta,  boldly  tackling  the  vexed 
question  of  the  Guardi  family's  activity  in  this 
field  and  ending  with  a  few  illuminating  remarks 
on  such  minor  Tiepoleschi  as  G.  B.  Pittonijacopo 
Guarana  and  Francesco  Fontebasso.  A  chapter 
on  landscape  painting  is  concerned  principally 
with  Marco  Ricci,  Francesco  Zuccarelli  and  his 
no  less  able  but  neglected  contemporary 
Giuseppe  Zais.  Mr.  Levey  next  passes  to  the  view 
painters :  Luca  Carlevaris,  Antonio  Canaletto,  of 
whom  he  writes  with  exceptional  sensitivity, 
and  Francesco  Guardi,  mentioning  in  passing 
Bernardo  Bellotto,  whose  best  work  was 
done  outside  Venice,  Michiel  Marieschi  and 
the  less  well-known  but  interesting  Antonio 
Visentini. 

The  chapter  on  genre  painting  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  Pietro  Longhi  whose  reputation  has 
been  inflated  to  bursting  point  by  recent  Italian 
writers  but  whom  Mr.  Levey  rightly  dismisses 
to  a  lowly  place.  He  also  considers  the  genre 
pieces  of  Piazzetta  and  Domenico  Tiepolo  for 
whose  excellent  qualities  he  has  an  unusually 
high — but  wholly  justified — esteem.  Rosalba 
Camera  naturally  dominates  the  section  on 
portrait  painting  which  also  includes  accounts  of 
Sebastiano  Bombelli,  Bartolommeo  Nazari  and 
Alessandro  Longhi  whom  he  compares 
unfavourably  first  with  Reynolds  and  then  with 
Gainsborough,  though  he  strangely  fails  to 
mention  the  one  great  Italian  portraitist  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century — Fra'  Galgario  who  was 
trained  in  Venice  though  he  worked  in 
Bergamo.  In  Galgario's  best  work,  Mr.  Levey 
might  well  find  the  psychological  penetration 
which,  as  he  rightly  notes,  is  so  conspicuously 
absent  from  Venetian  portraits  of  tins  period. 
The  book  ends  with  what  is  in  every  way  its 
best  chapter,  that  devoted  to  'the  presiding 
genius:  Giambattista  Tiepolo'.  Of  Tiepolo  he 
writes  with  deep  learning  and  sympathy,  re- 
marking in  his  last  paragraph:  'But  though  he 
stands  so  far  above  and  beyond  eighteenth- 
century  Venice,  he  is  really  the  best  excuse  for 
paying  it  serious  attention.  His  art  alone  of  all 
the  art  practised  in  the  city  at  the  time  can  claim 
uniqueness.  And  whatever  the  misconceptions 
about  the  frivolity  of  Venice,  its  triviality,  its 
superficiality,  Tiepolo  corrects  them  all :  not  by 
lengthy  argument  but  by  the  sustained  example 
of  his  work.' 

Mr.  Levey  has  concentrated  his  attention  on 
the  leading  painters  of  eighteenth-century 
Venice.  Keeping  to  the  Grand  Canal,  he  has 
resisted  the  temptation  to  go  gliding  down  dark 
and  enticing  rii  in  the  hope  of  discovering  neg- 
lected genius.  He  has  also  striven  to  show  the 
Venetians  in  relation  to  their  own  artistic  back- 
ground and  to  their  contemporaries  elsewhere 
in  Europe.  In  addition  to  showing  the  influence 
of  Veronese  on  the  history  painters,  he  stresses 
the  importance  of  Piazzetta's  and  Pietro  Longhi's 
training  under  G.  M.  Crespi  at  Bologna.  He  also 
considers  the  role  played  by  seventeenth-century 
Netherlandish  masters,  many  of  whom  were 
represented  in  Consul  Smith's  collection,  in- 
cluding Van  Dyck,  Rubens,  Frans  Hals,  Jan 
Steen,  Vermeer  and,  most  significant  of  all, 
Rembrandt.  Only  very  occasionally  does  Mr. 
Levey  seem  to  have  been  led  astray  by  a  phan- 


tom from  the  lagoon.  He  is  surely  too  fierce  in 
his  attack  on  the  Lombard  realists  against  whom 
he  appears  to  harbour  some  kind  of  personal 
grudge — based  on  who  knows  what  unsavoury 
Freudian  complex.  And  he  is  sometimes  too 
clever  by  half  as,  for  instance,  when  he  suggests 
that  Venetian  renderings  of  the  Continence  of 
Scipio  contain  a  hint  'of  Venice  herself  hoping 
to  be  mercifully  treated  in  her  impending  defeat 
by  the  rest  of  Europe'.  He  may  also  be  thought 
to  harp  too  insistently  on  the  political  corruption 
and  decay  behind  the  gay  carnival  facade  of  the 
city.  For  although  he  does  not  forget 

how  Venice  once  was  dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy, 
he  obviously  prefers  Galuppi's  creak  of 'dust  and 
ashes'.  But  these  are  minor  points.  Students  of 
Venetian  art  and  visitors  to  Venice  will  long  be 
indebted  to  Mr.  Levey  for  his  lively  and  stimu- 
lating book  which  makes  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  Venetian  studies. — H.H. 

GUSTO  NEOCLASSICO:  By  Mario  Praz 
(Naples:  Edizioni  Scientifiche  Italiane.  5,000 
lire.) 

THE  first  edition  of  Gusto  Neoclassico  was 
published  at  a  singularly  unpropitious  moment — 
in  1940.  Few  copies  penetrated  beyond  the  Alps 
and  fewer  still  (if  any)  crossed  the  English 
Channel.  In  Italy  itself  the  book  has  been  very 
difficult  to  obtain  and  a  reprint  has  for  long  been 
demanded.  The  present  new  edition  is  doubly 
welcome  since  it  has  been  revised  and  enlarged 


by  two  further  chapters  (one  on  Canova  and 
another  on  the  revival  of  taste  for  Empire 
furniture).  It  is  a  handsomely  produced  volume 
illustrated  with  67  photographs  and  some 
delightfully  appropriate  engravings  which  serve 
as  head  and  tail  pieces.  As  a  whole  the  volume 
makes  a  very  fitting  tribute  to  its  subject; 
far  more  so  than  the  original  and  somewhat 
utilitarian  edition  which  it  supersedes. 

Professor  Praz  writes  of  his  subject  with  the 
ardour  of  a  Mediterranean  lover  and  one  can 
almost  sense  him  caressing  the  sphinxes,  swans 
and  tripods  which  he  describes  with  such  passion. 
In  his  apartment  in  Rome  he  has  carefully 
accumulated  a  priceless  collection  of  late  eight- 
eenth- and  early  nineteenth-century  furniture, 
sculpture,  paintings,  clocks,  wax  portraits  and 
objets  de  vertu,  which  he  described  in  his  recent 
autobiography,  La  Casa  delta  Vita.  Hence  the 
outstanding  interest  of  the  present  book  which 
is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  enthusias- 
tic scholarly  collector  rather  than  a  Germanic 
student  of  Kultiirgeschichte.  The  volume  will, 
however,  prove  of  great  value  to  the  most 
dryasdust  historian  of  the  neo-classical  move- 
ment. For  although  Professor  Praz  seems  to  be 
more  concerned  with  Empire  looking  glasses, 
portraits  of  Ugo  Foscolo  and  the  career  of 
Mine.  Recamier  than  with  Gavin  Hamilton, 
Mengs  and  the  theories  of  Quatremere  de 
Quincy,  he  brings  to  bear  on  his  task  (or  rather 
his  labour  of  love)  a  wit  and  sense  of  European 
culture  all  too  seldom  shared  by  more  preten- 
tious historians.  With  the  literature  of  four 
nations  at  his  finger  tips,  he  is  always  ready  with 
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English  Furniture 

Designs  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century 

By  Peter  Ward- Jackson 

Unique  of  its  kind,  being  the  only  work 
so  far  published  which  deals  fully  with 
eighteenth  century  furniture  pattern 
books,  this  volume  surveys  the  whole 
field  of  furniture  design  in  one  of  the 
richest  periods  of  English  art  history. 
More  than  350  plates,  with  accompany- 
ing text,  provide  the  reader  with  a 
continuous  picture  of  the  furniture  styles 
that  flourished  and  declined  during  the 
course  of  the  century.  Students, 
collectors,  and  dealers  will  find  this  an 
indispensable  reference  book.  With 
bibliography  and  index;  cloth  bound. 
63s.  {post  2s.  3d.) 
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Text  by  DR. 
BODO  CICHY 


in  Art 


One  hundred  full-page  photographs 
in  colour  and  a  selection  in 
monochrome  illustrate  the  most 
complete  survey  of  the  Nude  in  Art  from 
Ancient  Egypt  to  the  Twentieth  Century. 
'A  delicious .  .  .  present.'- Cyril  Connolly, 
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an  apt  quotation  to  bind  a  work  of  art  to  a  poem 
and  thereby  to  illuminate  some  hitherto  unsus- 
pected aspect  of  neo-classicism.  In  describing 
Canova's  Cupid  and  Psyche,  for  instance,  he 
quotes  from  Keats: 

They  lay  calm-breathing  on  the  bedded  grass ; 

Their  arms  embraced,  and  their  pinions  too; 

Their  Hps  touch'd  not,  but  had  not  bid  adieu, 

As  if  disjoined  by  soft-handed  slumber. 
The  similarity  between  the  description  and  the 
group  is  so  startling  that  it  seems  incredible  that 
no  one  should  have  noticed  it  before. 

The  present  book  consists  of  seventeen  chap- 
ters or  essays — for  they  may  be  read  independ- 
ently— each  of  which  deals  with  some  carefully 
selected  facet  of  the  subject.  Professor  Praz  begins 
in  the  seventeenth  century  with  a  comparison 
between  Milton  and  Poussin  as  exponents  of 
baroque  classicism.  He  then  passes  to  a  vivid 
account  of  Winckelmann's  career  and  a  chapter 
on  the  discovery  and  influence  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompei,  which  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  revolutionary  political  aspect  of  neo-classic- 
ism. His  rather  highly  coloured  description  of 
Georgian  country  houses  in  England  and  Ireland 
will,  perhaps,  be  of  greater  interest  to  foreign 
than  to  British  readers,  though  it  may  enable  the 
English  'to  see  themselves  as  others  see  them'. 
(Many  more  country  houses  are  well  maintained, 
lived  in  and  adequately  staffed  than  Professor 
Praz  imagines.)  There  is  a  chapter  on  Thorvald- 
sen  and  another  on  Canova  with  special  reference 
to  his  hostile  modern  critics,  and  there  is  also  a 
section  on  the  Empire  style  in  Russia.  Three 
chapters  are  devoted  to  literary  themes :  to  Ugo 
Foscolo;  to  the  idyllic  poems  of  Giosue  Carducci 
wliich  are  compared  with  the  pseudo-classical 
paintings  of  the  mid-nineteenth-century  German 
artist,  A.  Bocklin;  and  to  a  long  poem,  the 
Napoleonide  by  Stefano  Egidio  Petronj  who,  in 
another  work,  delights  English  readers  by  his 
invocation:  'O  Brighton,  salve!  Salve,  augusta 
citta'. 

But  Professor  Praz  is  probably  at  his  best  when 
writing  of  the  Empire  furniture  he  loves  so 
dearly.  In  one  chapter  he  describes  his  passion 
and  comments  on  the  Empire  psyches  and 
chaises  longues  which  figure  in  European  fiction, 
confessing  that  he  has  kept  in  his  library  even 
such  a  feeble  romance  as  Grandfather's  Steps  by 
Miss  Joan  Haslip  solely  because  it  mentions  an 
'Empire  bed  shaped  like  a  golden  lyre'.  In 
another  chapter  he  comments  on  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  items  in  his  own  collection. 
He  also  recalls  a  series  of  visits  to  that  pioneer  of 
Empire  studies,  Paul  Marmottan,  conjuring  up 
the  charm  of  his  Parisian  apartment  before  it  was 
transformed  into  a  museum.  His  very  stimulating 
and  enjoyable  book  ends  with  an  account  of  the 
gradual  revival  of  the  taste  for  neo-classical  art 
in  general  and  Empire  furniture  in  particular 
since  the  late  nineteenth  century. — H.H. 


AMBROGIO  LORENZETTI:  By  George 
Rowley,  2  volumes.  (Princeton  University 
Press.  London:  Oxford  University  Press. 
1 60s.  net.) 

GHIBERTI  called  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti  'il 
famosissimo  e  singolarissimo'  artist  of  Siena  and 


considered  him  'a  most  perfect  painter,  a  man  of 
great  genius  and  a  most  noble  designer,  very 
skilful  in  the  theory  of  painting'.  Professor 
George  Rowley  takes  these  words  of  unqualified 
praise  as  the  text  for  his  own  enthusiastic  and 
provocative  study  of  the  painter  whom  he  sees 
as  'one  of  those  artists  of  stature,  like  Piero  della 
Francesca  or  El  Greco  who  had  been  unaccount- 
ably neglected  for  centuries'.  His  book,  winch 
has  been  very  handsomely  produced,  consists  of 
two  volumes;  the  first  is  given  to  the  text  and 
illustrated  by  eight  colour  plates  of  unusually 
high  quality,  the  second  contains  two  hundred 
and  fifty  collotype  plates  of  paintings  by  Am- 
brogio Lorenzetti  and  associated  works.  This 
splendid  array  of  illustrations,  many  of  which  are 
devoted  to  sensitively  selected  details,  alone  give 
the  book  a  great  value. 

To  account  for  the  neglect  which  Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti  has  suffered  from  the  mid-sixteenth 
century  until  comparatively  recent  times, 
Professor  Rowley  blames  the  destruction  and 
deterioration  of  his  greatest  works  in  fresco.  This 
grievous  loss,  which  certainly  affects  our  under- 
standing of  Ambrogio's  artistic  personality,  can 
hardly  be  repaired,  even  by  an  'occasional  flight 
of  recreative  fancy'  which  the  author  deems  that 
'the  art  historian  condemned  to  documentation, 
examination  of  pigments  and  morphological 
minutiae,  should  be  permitted'.  But  Professor 
Rowley  remarks:  'Worse  yet  for  Ambrogio's 
reputation  has  been  misrepresentation  due  to 
false  attributions'.  To  set  this  unhappy  state  of 
affairs  to  rights  he  reduces  the  forty  or  more  works 
generally  attributed  to  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti  (44 
were  listed  by  Mr.  Berenson)  to  a  modest  decade. 
Apart  from  the  three  signed  and  dated  works — 
the  Sala  della  Pace  frescoes  in  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico  at  Siena,  the  Uffizi  Presentation  and  the 
Annunciation  in  the  Pinacoteca  at  Siena — Profes- 
sor Rowley  accepts  only  the  following  as  auto- 
graph works  by  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti :  the  Vico 
l'Abate  Madonna,  the  frescoes  in  the  Chapter 
house  of  S.  Francesco,  Siena  (though  not,  appar- 
ently, the  fragments  of  them  in  the  National 
Gallery  at  London),  the  Massa  Marittima 
Maesta,  the  four  stories  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the 
Uffizi,  the  fresco  of  the  Madonna  in  the  loggia  of 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico  at  Siena,  the  Madonna  del 
Latte  in  the  Seminary  of  S.  Francesco  at  Siena 
and,  somewhat  surprisingly,  the  ex-Cagnola 
Madonna  in  the  Brera,  wliich  he  dates  c.1317  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  painter's  career. 

Professor  Rowley  assigns  most  of  the  paintings 
which  other  scholars  have  ascribed  to  Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti  to  a  group  of  new  anonyms:  the 
Petronilla  Master,  the  Pompana  Master,  the 
Rofcno  Master  and  the  Roccalbegna  Master. 
Dismissing  them  to  their  pigeon  holes  he  adopts 
a  style  of  pungent  scorn.  Of  the  Berenson 
Madonna  he  remarks:  'the  Madonna's  nose  is 
slightly  askew  and  out  of  'alignment  with  the 
central  parting  of  her  hair.  Because  of  his  pert 
look  the  Child  appears  more  Daddcsque,  but  his 
nose  has  the  same  bulbous  tip  and  his  cranium 
is  still  egg-shaped  with  no  structural  distinction 
between  forehead  and  crown  of  the  head'. 
Nevertheless,  he  records  his  gratitude  'to  Mr. 
Berenson  for  permission  to  publish  his  beautiful 
Madonna'.  Since  the  appearance  of  this  book  the 
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panel  in  question  has  been  presented  to  the  Uffizi 
where  it  joins  others  from  the  same  polyptych, 
ascribed  by  Professor  Rowley  to  the  Rofeno 
Master.  On  the  small  Macsta  in  the  Siena  Gallery, 
which  has  been  widely  considered  not  only  an 
autograph  painting  by  Ambrogio  Lorenzctti  but 
one  of  his  finest  works,  Professor  Rowley  adopts 
a  still  more  controversial  attitude,  stating:  'At 
one  time  I  played  with  the  notion  that  this 
pastiche  was  made  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
shortly  before  its  first  recording  in  the  Pinacoteca 
list  of  1816.  Convincing  evidence  was  not  forth- 
coming'. He  has  therefore  assigned  it  to  a 
pasticheur  of  the  late  fifteenth  century — though 
it  may  well  be  doubted  if  there  was  any  demand 
for  pastiches  of  trecento  paintings  at  that  period. 

With  endearing  enthusiasm,  Professor  Rowley 
expatiates  on  every  possible  merit  of  the  ten 
works  he  believes  to  be  from  the  hand  of 
Ambrogio  Lorenzetti.  He  regards  his  subject  as 
one  of  the  greatest  trecento  painters,  greater  than 
Simone  Martini  and,  he  hints,  at  least  the  equal 
of  Giotto.  And  this,  it  seems,  is  his  principal 
reason  for  rejecting  every  painting  that  seems  to 
him  to  smack  of  the  second  rate.  Few  scholars 
are  likely  to  follow  liim  in  this  assessment  or  to 
agree  with  his  exclusive  attitude  to  Ambrogio's 
eeuvre.  Nevertheless,  it  is  salutary  to  remember 
that  the  many  attributions  which  he  discards  are 
unsupported  by  any  evidence  other  than  that 
provided  by  the  intuition  of  various  connois- 
seurs. This  provocative  book  may  well  have  the 
happy  effect  of  putting  trecento  students  on  their 
mettle  to  defend  old  and  cherished  attributions 
to  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti. — H.H. 

INDIA  AND  MODERN  ART:  By  W.  G. 

Archer.  (London:  George  Allen  and  Unwin. 
35s.  net.) 

THIS  book  is  about  painting  in  India  during  the 
fifty  years  before  the  nation  gained  independence 
in  1947.  In  an  earlier  book,  Indian  Painting  for  the 
British  1770-1880,  which  he.  wrote  in  collabora- 
tion with  Mildred  Archer,  the  author  described 
the  final  phase  of  traditional  Indian  miniature 
painting,  when  descendants  of  families  who  had 
worked  for  the  'Great  Mogul'  of  the  early 
British  merchant  adventuring  days,  were  labour- 
ing in  the  drawing  offices  of  the  Honourable 
Company  or  catering  for  the  craving  after  the 
picturesque  which  afflicted  travellers  to  India  in 
the  early  years  of  the  last  century.  Like  its  pre- 
decessor, the  present  book  is  concerned  with  an 
historical  phase  of  Indian  painting — a  phase 
which  O.  C.  Gangoly  rightly  identified  at  the 
time  as  'the  age  of  transition'  that  would  yield 
to  the  present  'age  of  national  reconstruction  in 
India'. 

Comment  on  the  direction  that  painting  is 
taking  in  the  new  India  of  independence  and 
reconstruction  belongs  still  to  the  field  of  journa- 
lism, to  the  propagandist  and  the  critic.  Two  of 
the  four  artists  discussed  in  particular  detail  by 
Mr.  Archer  are  still  alive  and  working  today, 
and  he  has  met  three  of  them.  Yet  despite  this  he 
has  been  careful  to  avoid  trespassing  beyond 
the  bounds  of  sober  historical  presentation.  By 
examining  the  work  of  these  four,  Rabindranath 
Tagorc,   Amrita  Sher-Gil,  Jamini  Roy  and 


George  Keyt,  he  has  been  able  to  trace  four 
important  trends  in  the  development  of  an  art 
that  is  both  national  and  modern,  and  has  an 
interest  that  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  students 
of  India  alone. 

A  rewarding  aspect  of  the  book  is  the  use  of  a 
fascinating  series  of  quotations,  which  enable  the 
reader  to  feel  the  pulse  of  a  nation  involved  in  the 
stress  of  social  changes  brought  about  by  indus- 
trial revolution  under  foreign  rule.  The  manner 
of  presentation  permits  one  to  share  in  the 
problems  and  speculations  of  government 
officials  and  critics  faced  with  the  breakdown  of 
a  cultural  tradition,  and  gain  insight  into  the 
motives  and  creative  processes  of  the  few  artists 
who  sought  to  revive  Indian  art  through  their 
own  work.  The  passages  used  are  brought 
together  from  a  variety  of  sources,  which  are 
largely  difficult  of  access  to  the  general  reader. 
Often  entrancing  for  their  own  sake,  they  have 
at  the  same  time  been  marshalled  to  support  a 
carefully  considered  view  of  the  period  as  a 
whole.  It  will  remain  the  most  important  survey 
for  some  time  to  come. — R.S. 


ISLAMIC  POTTERY  AND  ITALIAN 
MAIOLICA:  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE OF  A  PRIVATE  COLLEC- 
TION: By  Bernard  Rackham.  (xii  + 1 52  pp.  -f 
232  pi.  +  V  in  colour.  London:  Faber  & 
Faber.  £4  4s.  net.) 

IT  is  disappointing  that  the  owner  of  this  fine 
collection  wishes  to  remain  anonymous,  and 
that  its  whereabouts  (presumably  not  in  Britain) 
also  remains  undisclosed.  For  outside  the  major 
museums  there  can  at  the  present  time  be  no 
more  impressive  assemblage  of  ceramic  master- 
pieces, and  Mr.  Rackham,  who  has  lost  none  of 
his  penetrating  judgement  and  power  of  exposi- 
tion, has  compiled  a  catalogue  raisonne  which 
will  be  indispensable  to  the  serious  student. 
Almost  every  piece  is  shown  in  illustrations  of 
excellent  quality. 

An  introductory  essay,  quoting  the  more 
important  specialist  literature,  is  prefaced  to  each 
of  the  twenty-odd  sections  into  which  the 
material  is  divided.  Mediaeval  and  Later 
Persian  and  Syrian  Pottery  number  53  assorted 
items,  but  the  great  strength  of  the  oriental  side 
of  the  collection  rests  in  the  superbly  decorative 
series  of  180  Turkish  wares.  The  potteries  of 
Isnik  in  northern  Anatolia  began  operating 
about  1480.  The  earliest  types,  with  strong 
arabesque  ornament  in  blue,  are  not  represented 
here,  but  eleven  pieces  show  the  transition, 
between  about  1525-50,  to  a  more  naturalistic 
form  of  polychrome  plant  ornament,  sometimes 
directly  borrowed  from  that  on  early  Ming 
blue-and-wliite  porcelain  (No.  20).  A  very  rare 
ewer  of  metallic  shape  (No.  22)  with  delicate 
spiral  plant  ornament  of  the  type  once  incorrectly 
associated  with  potteries  near  the  Golden  Horn 
in  Istanbul,  had  a  companion  in  the  former  Kalel- 
sian  Collection.  The  so-called  'Rhodian'  type  of 
Isnik  ware,  whose  colour-scheme  is  dominated 
by  a  brilliant  'sealing-wax'  scarlet,  is  very  fully 
represented  by  a  series  covering  the  century 
1 550-1650;  it  includes  four  of  the  rare  pieces 
with  coloured  slip  grounds,  and  several  of  the 
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interesting  latish  examples  painted  with  ships 
and  grotesque  human  figures.  A  tile  (No.  217) 
whose  painting  includes  yellow  is  here  attri- 
buted to  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  is  more  likely  to  have  been  made  during  the 
eighteenth-century  revival  at  the  Tckfur  Serai 
factory  in  Istanbul.  The  collection  is  strong  in  the 
charming  if  skctchily-paintcd  Kutahia  wares  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  here  more  fully  illus- 
trated than  elsewhere. 

The  14  Hispano-Morcsque  items  include 
Valencian  lustre-painted  drug-pots  and  dishes 
of  truly  superb  quality,  but  a  wing-handled  jar 
in  the  shape  of  the  famous  'Alhambra  Vase' 
(No.  102)  may  arouse  misgiving  as  perhaps  a 
relatively  modern  reproduction.  The  moulded 
decoration,  repeated  on  a  closely  similar  vase  in 
the  Chompret  Collection,  includes  Arabic  in- 
scriptions with  the  titles  of  two  Kings  of  Granada 
incongruously  associated;  these  have  been 
recently  published  by  David  Weill. 

The  Italian  maiolica  (over  200  items)  incor- 
porates many  masterpieces  from  famous  earlier 
collections  (Spitzer,  Beit,  Pringsheim  etc.). 
Deruta  is  represented  by  no  less  than  49  pieces, 
of  which  29  are  painted  in  lustre;  Cafaggiolo  by 
14,  four  of  them  particularly  fine;  and  indeed  no 
>rtant  category  is  omitted,  from  the  Faenza 
'primitives'  of  the  late  fifteenth  century  to  the 
Castelli  pictorial  wares  of  the  eighteenth.  The 
main  emphasis,  however,  is  on  the  'classic' 
period  before  1540,  with  four  authentic  works 
by  Nicola  Pellipario,  nine  by  Xanto,  one  superb 
piece  by  the  artist  signing  'F  L  R'  (No.  298), 
besides  others  by  identified  but  less  accomplished 
hands.  Mr.  Rackham  has  here  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity to  revise  one  or  two  of  the  opinions 
expressed  in  his  Catalogue  of  Italian  Maiolica  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which  for  twenty 
years  has  stood  as  the  definitive  work  on  its 
subject.  For  example  the  syrup-jar  No.  321, 
comparable  to  Victoria  and  Albert  No.  404,  now 
becomes  Siena  instead  of  Deruta;  and  we  are 
invited  to  adopt  for  an  anoymous  Faentine  pain- 
ter, once  conveniently  nicknamed  the  'Green 
Man',  the  clumsier  title  'Master  of  the  Bergan- 
tini  bowl'. 

It  is  an  awe-inspiring  thought  that  Mr. 
Rackham's  distinguished  publications  now  range 
back  for  almost  sixty  years,  and  we  hope  he  is  as 
pleased  as  we  are  with  this  latest,  most  handsome 
book. — A.L. 


BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 

THE  exhibition  of  over  two  hundred  and 
seventy  Flemish  illuminated  manuscripts  which 
opened  in  Brussels  in  May  to  celebrate  the  fourth 
centenary  of  the  Brussels  Royal  Library  (as 
described  and  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur, 
June,  1959)  after  being  shown  in  Amsterdam  has 
now  moved  to  Paris,  where  it  is  on  show  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  during  October  and 
November.  Although  most  of  the  exhibits  are 
from  the  Royal  Library  of  Brussels,  many  superb 
manuscripts  are  on  loan  from  other  famous 
libraries  such  as  the  Bodleian  (which  has  sent  its 
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Books  of  Hours  by  the  'Master  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy'),  the  Fitzwilliam,  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  the  Newberry.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  masterpieces  of  a  great 
period  of  illumination  under  one  roof  may  never 
occur  again.  An  additional  attraction  is  a  beauti- 
fully printed  catalogue  by  M.  L.M.J.  Delaisse  of 
the  Royal  Library,  Brussels,  with  eight  colour 
plates  and  fifty-six  monochrome  half-tones,  on 
sale  at  less  than  10s.;  a  worthy  and  essential 
addition  to  any  book  collector's  shelves. 

Sotheby's  Catalogue  to  Part  2  of  the  Dyson 
Perrins  Sale  (December  1st)  will  also  be  required 
by  collectors,  although  its  price  is  three  guineas. 
Possibly  for  reasons  connected  with  the  recent 
printing  dispute,  it  is  not  well  printed,  but  the 
six  colour  plates  (four-colour  half-tones,  with 
gold)  are  exceptionally  beautiful  and  there  are 
forty-eight  pages  of  collotype  plates.  Among 
the  names  of  previous  owners  of  some  of  the 
manuscripts  for  sale  are  the  Emperor  Akbar, 
King  Wenceslas,  Ferdinand  VI  of  Spain,  Pope 
Julius  II,  sundry  Archbishops  and  Cardinals, 
Piero  de'  Medici  and  William  Morris. 

The  Great  Lambeth  Bible,  by  Dr.  C.  R. 
Dodwell  (late  Librarian  of  Lambeth  Palace 
Library  and  now  Librarian  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge)  is  the  first  of  the  new  Faber  Library 
of  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  edited  by  Walter 
Oakeshott  (Faber  &  Faber,  25s.).  The  page  size 
is  11  in.  x  8£  in.,  and  the  book  (bound  in  cloth) 
contains  fifteen  pages  of  text  plus  eight  four- 
colour  half-tone  plates  tipped  in,  each  with  a 
short  descriptive  text.  The  Lambeth  Bible  con- 
sists of  two  volumes  measuring  20  \  in.  X  13  \  in., 
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of  which  the  first  is  in  Lambeth  Palace  Library 
and  the  second  is  in  Maidstone  Museum.  It  may 
be  personal  idiosyncrasy,  but  this  reviewer 
regrets  that,  in  a  monograph  devoted  to  a  single 
unique  book,  there  is  no  photograph  (even  a 
line  drawing  would  have  been  interesting)  of  the 
volume  as  a  whole  and  no  picture  showing  itself 
to  be  a  full  page.  Even  more  surprising  is  the 
omission  of  the  elementary  information  on 
whether  the  reproductions  (most  of  which  are 
details)  are  actual  size  or  reduced,  and,  if  so,  by 
how  much.  The  quality  of  the  colour  plates, 
which  do  not  have  gold  as  an  extra  printing,  is 
fair.  The  text  by  Dr.  Dodwell  is  scholarly  and 
readable.  The  Lambeth  Bible,  he  writes,  'is  one 
of  the  acknowledged  masterpieces  of  English 
Romanesque  art .  .  .  none  represents  so  com- 
pletely the  assimilation  to  English  tastes  and 
traditions  of  a  style  that  is  ultimately  Byzantine' 
— and  the  Byzantine  influence  may  have  come, 
he  suggests,  through  Sicily,  particularly  when 
large  numbers  of  Englishmen  passed  through 
Sicily  in  1147  after  the  debacle  of  the  Second 
Crusade. 

The  publishers  and  editor  of  the  Faber  Library 
of  Illuminated  Manuscripts  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  enterprise  and  additions  to  the  series 
are  awaited  with  impatience. 

Bookbinding  Then  and  Now  by  Lionel  Darley 
(Faber,  25s.)  is  a  survey  of  the  first  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  years  of  the  great  bookbinding 
firm  of  James  Burn  &  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Darley 
is  a  director.  It  is  the  sort  of  book  that  only  a  crafts- 
man could  write,  and  that  very  few  craftsmen 
ever  succeed  in  writing :  it  is  by  a  man  who  has 
done,  and  loves,  the  things  he  is  writing  about, 
and  can  describe  them  personally  and  with 
humour.  In  addition,  it  is  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  bookbinding  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  beautifully  printed  by  The  Westerham 
Press,  with  excellent  illustrations,  including  a  full 
page  of  genuine  gold  blocking;  and  is  fittingly 
published  by  Faber  &  Faber,  who  for  the  past 
thirty  years  or  so  have,  under  the  inspiration  of 
Richard  de  la  Mare,  and,  later,  David  Bland  and 
Berthold  Wolpe,  given  more  care  and  skill  to  the 
design  of  the  bindings  of  ordinary  commercial 
editions  than  perhaps  any  other  publishers  in 
the  world. 

Mcclianical  Musical  Instruments,  by  Alexander 
Buchner,  (Batchworth  Press,  42s.)  is  remarkable 
for  its  design  and  low  price.  It  is  a  large  book, 
13  in.  X  g\  in.,  consisting  of  no  pages  printed 
letterpress,  and  118  pages  of  plates  printed  by 
photogravure,  including  eight  in  colour.  The 
book  was  printed  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
designer  is  named  as  Jin  Rathousky.  It  has  a 
magnificent  yet  simple  binding  design,  brilliant 
two-colour  end  papers  and  double-spread  title- 
page,  and  profuse  illustrations  in  line  and  half- 
tone in  the  text,  as  well  as  the  174  excellent 
photogravure  plates.  The  photographs  are  mostly 
of  instruments  in  Prague  and  other  continental 
museums.  The  continental  origin  of  the  book  is 
betrayed  by  the  habit  of  letterspacing  lower-case 
letters,  both  in  headings  and  in  the  colophon: 
but  otherwise  nothing  but  praise  can  be  given 
for  a  most  imaginative  and  successful  piece  of 
book  design,  in  every  way  fitting  the  visual 
richness  of  the  subject  matter. 
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Round  About  the  Galleries 


Francesco  Guardi 

WOULD  it  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  blessed  word  ism,  which  began 
with  Impressionism,  used  in  a  derisory  sense  by 
the  critics  after  the  first  exhibition  in  Paris,  has 
tended  to  bedevil  painting  ever  since?  Looking 
at  three  Guardis  at  the  Wildenstein  Galleries 
(147,  New  Bond  Street)  the  thought  occurred 
that  Guardi  himself,  although  painting  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  could  well  come  into  the 
category  of  Impressionism.  And  certainly 
Constable,  Turner,  Boudin,  and  some  of  the 
Barbizon  School,  in  the  matter  of  light,  atmos- 
phere and  natural  colour,  were  Impressionists 
without  being  obsessed  by  theory.  Nor  is  it 
without  interest  that  all  diese  artists,  with  the 
exception  of  Turner,  had  no  appreciation  in 
their  day  commensurate  with  the  fame  and  high 
prices  that  their  works  have  acquired  during  the 
present  century.  As  for  Guardi,  though  it  is 
said  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Canaletto,  very 
successful  in  his  lifetime,  his  rewards  were 
meagre.  After  his  death  whole  bundles  of  his 
drawings  could  be  bought  for  a  few  pounds. 

Guardi's  art,  when  he  ceased  to  paint  mytho- 
logical, religious  and  historical  pictures,  was 
more  or  less  confined  to  vedute,  and  in  this  res- 
pect he  is  the  artist  whereas  Canaletto  is  the 
craftsman.  Guardi's  vigorous,  vivacious  method 
widi  buildings,  litde  figures  and  atmospheric 
effects  has  unique  beauty  of  touch  and  veracity. 
Essentially  of  his  period,  when  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Venetian  Republic  after  its  grand 
history  and  grand  manner  in  painting  had 
definitely  come  to  an  end,  Guardi  was  the  laure- 
ate of  the  visual  beauty  of  the  Bride  of  the  Sea, 
For  him  to  try  to  repeat  what  the  Bellinis. 
Tintoretto,  Titian  and  other  masters  had  done 
in  painting  would  have  been  out  of  place  and  out 
of  time.  The  veduta  had  come  into  fashion  and  was 
much  encouraged  by  the  English  grand  tourist  and 
such  a  collector  as  Consul  Joseph  Smith  who 
acted  as  go-between  for  artists  and  collectors. 
Whether  Guardi  was  friendly  with  Smith  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  quite  likely  diat  he  was,  for 
die  artist  lived  not  far  from  him  in  SS  Apostoli. 

Guardi's  fame  now  rests  on  his  views  which 
are  the  best  and  more  original  of  his  works.  But 
they  were  founded  on  years  of  versatile  painting 
practice.  As  Mr.  J.  Byam  Shaw  writes  in  his 
admirable  book,  The  Drawings  of  Francisco 
Guardi:  'With  subjects  religious,  mythological, 
and  historical;  architectural  pieces,  topographical 
or  capricious;  and  landscapes,  pastoral  or  anti- 
quarian- romantic,  he  offer  s  a  choice  as  diversified 
as  that  of  the  players  in  Hamlet,  and  no  less 
subtle  in  mixture'. 

The  three  little  pictures  of  Venice  at  Wilden- 
stein's  are  irresistible  fragments  of  Guardi's 
comprehensive  oeuvre. 


As  I  write,  two  delightful  Guardi  flower- 
pieces  have  come  to  my  notice.  One  seldom  sees 
such  subjects  by  the  master  of  the  Venetian  view. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  Guardi's  spontaneous 
touch  with  the  precise  and  meticulous  style  of 
the  traditional  Dutch  flower-piece  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Guardi  would  appear  to  anticipate 
Fantin  Latour.  These  pictures  are  33^  X  22  in., 
and  belong  to  the  Giorgio  Cesarano  Galleria 
della  Torre,  Bergamo,  Italy. 

Celestial  China 

A  painting  entitled  The  Hong  Kong  Merchant's 
Garden  on  the  Banks  of  the  Pekiang  River,  China, 
by  William  Westall  (1781-1850),  recalls  the 
peripatetic  adventures  of  several  English  artists, 
notably  Ibbetson,  Havell  and  Zoffany,  at  a  time 
when  communications  were  slow,  difficult,  not 
to  say  perilous.  Young  Westall  (he  was  only 
nineteen  when  appointed  draughtsman  to  Cap- 
tain Flinder's  Australian  expedition)  suffered 
shipwreck  off  the  coast  of  North  Australia  but 
was  rescued  by  a  ship  on  the  way  to  China.  It 
was  during  the  months  that  he  lived  there  that 
he  either  painted  or  made  studies  for  the  Hong 
Kong  Merchant's  Garden.  The  canvas  (45^  X 
72  in.)  is  composed  of  groups  of  people  on  a 
terrace  framed  with  tall  trees,  a  temple  to  the 
right,  and  a  distant  view  of  mountains  across  the 
river.  Obviously,  the  Chinese  merchant  did  not 
buy  this  particular  picture,  since  it  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  18 14  and  at  the  British 
Institution  in  18 17  and  1843  respectively.  An 
ambitious  effort,  it  is  also  of  documentary 
interest  as  a  record  of  China  when  it  was  far 
more  remote  and  romantic  than  it  is  today.  The 
painting  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Frank  T.  Sabin 
Gallery  (Park  House,  Rutland  Gate). 

At  the  same  address  is  an  early  De  Louther- 
bourg  picture  of  a  rock-girt  landscape  with  a 
mountain  stream  and  peasants  and  horses; 
possibly  an  Alpine  scene,  as  there  is  a  snow- 
capped mountain  in  the  distance.  De  Louther- 
bourg,  bom  in  Strasbourg  in  1740,  had  already 
made  a  reputation  in  France  before  coming  to 
England  in  1771  and  being  elected  an  A.R.A.  in 
1780.  His  was  a  resourceful  talent,  equal  to  all 
subjects  from  landscapes,  seascapes  to  animals 
and  figures.  His  best  pictures  are  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  English  art  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  De  Loutherbourg  died 
in  1 812,  and  a  typical  period  eulogium  of  his 
virtues  and  talents  may  be  read  on  his  tombstone 
in  Old  Chiswick  churchyard. 

A  Paul  Sandby  gouache  (25J  X  35^  in.)  also 
raises  the  question  of  locale.  Sandby  not  infre- 
quently improvised  on  natural  scenery,  and  thus 
may  have  'invented'  the  landscape,  or  is  it  a 
capriccio  of  Virginia  Water,  a  place  well  known 
to  the  artist?  As  usual  with  Sandby,  the  tree 


drawing  is  excellent  and  the  incidental  little 
figures  rendered  with  great  charm. 

Wolfe,  West  and  Nelson 

The  popularity  of  Benjamin  West's  picture 
The  Death  of  General  Wolfe,  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1771,  was  tremendous  and 
the  artist  painted  no  fewer  than  six  versions  of  it. 
The  print,  of  course,  greatly  increased  public 
interest  in  this  innovating  work.  Reynolds 
complimented  West  on  having  successfully 
achieved  something  new,  and  Nelson  in  1805, 
before  sailing  for  Trafalgar,  said  to  West,  'there 
is  one  picture  whose  power  I  do  feel.  I  never 
pass  a  print  shop  where  your  Death  of  Wolfe  is 
in  the  window  without  being  stopped  by  it'. 
Nelson  asked  West  why  he  did  not  paint  more 
pictures  of  the  kind,  and  received  the  answer 
that  'there  are  no  more  such  subjects'.  West 
continued,  'but  I  fear,  my  lord,  that  your 
intrepidity  may  yet  furnish  me  with  such  another 
scene,  and  if  it  should  I  shall  certainly  avail 
myself  of  it'. 

'Will  you,  Mr.  West?'  replied  Nelson,  'then 
I  hope  I  shall  die  in  the  next  battle.'  Nelson 
saded  a  few  days  afterwards  and  the  next  battle 
was  Trafalgar.  This  singular  story  is  related  by 
William  T.  Whitley  in  his  Artists  and  Their 
Friends  in  England,  1700-1799,  pp.  108/9.  1  was 
reminded  of  it  by  studying  an  attractive  con- 
temporary version  in  silk  (19  x  25  in.)  of  West's 
celebrated  picture  at  the  Parker  Gallery  (2, 
Albemarle  Street).  The  artist  is  unknown. 

At  the  same  galleries  are  two  large  water- 
colours:  The  Derwent  River  from  the  King's 
Domain  above  Hobart,  Tasmania,  and  The  Entrance 
to  Sydney  Harbour  from  Balmoral  Beach  at  the  Foot 
of  Middle  Head.  Who  was  Gladstone  Eyre,  the 
artist,  circa  1890?  There  is  nothing  by  him  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  None  the  less  he 
was  a  watercolourist  of  great  technical  skill,  and 
his  luminous  direct  style  is  not  frustrated  by  the 
enormous  size  of  these  works.  In  view  of  the 
interest  in  nineteenth-century  records  of  the 
Dominions — in  the  work  of  Krieghoff  for 
instance — works  of  this  kind  by  Gladston  Eyre 
may  enjoy  a  revival. 

Sporting  Pictures 

FROM  all  accounts  John  Fcrneley  senior  must 
have  been  a  companionable  and  industrious 
personality  with  several  children  and  a  happy 
domestic  background.  I  am  recalling  that 
intimate  and  charming  picture  of  himself  in  a 
respectable  top-hat  and  sober  black  coat  sur- 
rounded by  his  sons,  daughters  and  a  grandchild 
on  horse  and  donkcy-back.  This  is  a  late  work, 
but  in  the  meantime  Fcrneley  had  built  up  a 
considerable  reputation  as  painter  of  sporting 
pictures  for  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
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How  long  he  studied  with  Ben  Marshall  we 
do  not  know,  but  Marshall's  letter  to  the  young 
man  who  was  then  living  at  Thrushington 
(printed  in  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow's  Book  of 
Sporting  Painters)  establishes  a  friendly  association 
with  Jolm  Ferneley  and  his  parents.  The  artist's 
work  is  not  obviously  influenced  by  Marshall, 
except  occasionally  in  the  handling  of  trees  and 
backgrounds.  Possibly  his  greatest  influence 
came  from  Sir  Francis  Grant,  the  younger  painter 
whose  technical  resources,  especially  in  figure 
work,  were  comprehensive.  He  and  Ferneley 
were  life-long  friends. 

A  fine  Ferneley  at  the  Leger  Galleries  (13,  New 
Bond  Street),  entitled  The  Burton  Hunt,  came 
from  the  Lord  Lonsdale  Collection ;  and,  signed 
and  dated  1830,  two  years  anterior  to  the  better 
known  Ralph  John  Lambton  and  his  Hounds,  it 
was  therefore  done  in  Ferneley's  prime.  The 
inscription,  J.  Ferneley  Melton  Mowbray,  recalls 
the  fact  that  he  lived  and  died  in  this  happy 
hunting  ground  of  sport. 

This  picture  is  one  of  a  series  of  rare  sporting 
works  at  the  Leger  Galleries  by  Stubbs,  J.  F. 
Herring,  James  Ward,  Harry  Hall  and  that 
fascinating  primitive  of  sporting  art,  James 
Seymour  (1702-1752). 

Salvator 

FEW  artists  had  a  more  adventurous  life  than 
Salvator  Rosa.  Born  in  161 5  at  Renella  near 
Naples,  Salvator's  tempestuous  character  in- 
volved him  in  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  and 
he  knew  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  success. 
For  a  time  he  joined  a  group  of  banditti  and 
haunted  the  Abruzzi.  It  is  probably  to  that 
experience  that  his  many  pictures  of  robbers  are 
due.  Through  a  fellow-artist's  influence  Salvator 
came  under  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Brancaccia 
and  painted  pictures  for  the  loggia  and  portico 
of  the  Cardinal's  palace  at  Viterbo  and  various 
other  religious  works.  A  large  painting,  Prome- 
theus, attracted  great  attention  when  shown  in 
Rome.  But  the  temperamental  Salvator,  subject 
always  to  moods  of  elation  or  despair,  gave  up 
painting  to  become  a  poet,  singer  and  actor. 
Taking  up  the  brush  again  in  due  course  he  pro- 
duced such  famous  works  as  La  Fortuna  and 
L'Utnana  Fragilitd,  which  latter  picture  brought 
the  artist  into  conflict  with  the  Inquisition.  Fleeing 
to  Florence,  Salvator  worked  there  for  about 
five  years,  returning  to  Rome  in  1652.  Notable 
pictures  relating  to  that  period  are  Jonas  Preaching 
at  Nineveh,  which  was  purchased  by  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  a  large  battle-piece  commissioned 
by  Louis  XrV,  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 

A  fine  Salvator  Rosa  (23 f  x  39I  in.)  at  Col- 
naghi's,  New  Bond  Street,  showing  a  friar 
preaching  in  a  rocky  landscape,  recalls  the  life  of 
this  turbulent  and  versatile  genius.  The  picture 
was  formerly  in  the  Collections  of  Lord  George 
Cavendish  and  Lord  Chesham. 

London's  Little  Shops 

TO  be  able  to  see  'under  the  common  thing  the 
hidden  grace'  is,  or  was,  every  artist's  privilege 
and  duty.  The  word  common  was  intended  by 
the  poet  to  mean  ordinary.  Grace,  like  beauty,  is 
a  word  that  is  anathema  to  the  pundits  of 
modernism. 


The  little  shops  of  London,  built  during  1750- 
1850,  had  no  particular  artistic  claim.  They 
served,  and  some  of  them  still  serve,  their  pur- 
pose; but  in  the  course  of  time  diey  acquired  a 
certain  'patina'  of  association  and  decorum.  And 
now  that  we  go  forward  to  the  skyscraper  age, 
which  perforce  is  abolishing  commercial  individ- 
uality and  domestic  privacy  as  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  knew  it,  these  littie  shops  have 
become  period  pieces.  They  occasionally  find  a 
sympathetic  interpreter,  one  who  can  enter  into 
their  identities  with  as  much  feeling  and  under- 
standing as  if  he  were  part  of  their  own  life. 
The  best  artist  of  the  little  shop  is  John  Cole  who, 
during  the  course  of  many  years,  has  specialised 
on  the  subject.  I  do  not  know  by  what  processes 
of  thought  or  feeling  he  determined  to  rescue 
these  little  shops  aesthetically  from  physical 
oblivion,  but  those  of  us  who  have  often  enjoyed 
their  presence  in  quiet  London  Streets  are  grate- 
ful for  the  artist's  taste  and  industry. 

Mr.  Cole's  work  is  well  known  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  other  exhibitions,  and  it  is  to  be 
seen  generally  at  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  New 
Bond  Street.  A  picture  entitled  Kendal  Street, 
W.2.,  and  others  on  exhibition  are  typical  exam- 
ples. Painted  with  the  artist's  usual  knowledge  of 
the  architectural  facts,  they  include  a  restrained 
emotional  understanding  of  other  rimes,  other 
manners.  Mr.  Cole's  pictures  delight  us  now  and 
I  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  interest  posterity, 
as  records  of  a  way  of  life  that  is  no  more. 

Tree  Interpretations 

MR.  A.  S.  G.  BUTLER,  the  distinguished 
architect  and  author  of  the  standard  work  on 
Sir  Edwin  Lutyens,  is  holding  an  exhibition  in 
December  at  the  Adams  Galleries  (Davies  Street). 
As  might  be  expected,  his  landscapes  and  indi- 
vidual trees  have  an  architectonic  quality,  how- 
ever impulsive  the  mood.  Mr.  Butler  has 
achieved  unique  style  in  that  many  of  the  tree 
drawings  in  pencil  are  the  result  of  only  a  few 
minutes  work ;  but  the  concentration  is  such  that 
real  simplicity  and  strength  of  form  emerge. 
These  drawings  are  done  on  smooth  paper  with 
a  6b  pencil,  and  such  examples  as  Midsummer 
Upstream  or  The  Sequoia  have  intense  feeling  and 
dignity  combined.  The  artist  uses  pencil  with  a 
command  that  can  suggest  effective  colour  and 
tone. 

Where  Mr.  Butler  applies  colour,  sometimes 
reinforced  with  Chinese  white,  the  pencil  and 
tints  blend  without  disharmony,  but  in  these 
coloured  drawings  he  is  best  when  he  retains  the 
original  sketchy  significance.  The  artist  is 
essentially  a  poet  of  nature,  having  an  instinc- 
tive power  of  communing,  as  it  were,  with 
arboreal  life,  allowing  the  trees  to  speak  for 
themselves  through  his  own  calligraphic  lan- 
guage. Many  of  these  drawings  were  done  along 
the  River  Rye  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rivaulx, 
but  there  are  subjects  from  Norfolk  where  Mr. 
Butler  has  a  country  residence,  from  Bedford- 
sliire,  and  as  far  afield  as  the  West  Coast  of 
Scotland. 

Wilson  versus  Barret 

SIR  William  Beechey,  reminiscing  about 
Richard  Wilson,  remarked  that  he  'never  knew 


him  (Wilson)  out  of  temper  except  when 
talking  about  Barret,  who  was  then  a  great 
favourite  and  universally  recognised,  so  that  he 
rode  in  his  carriage  while  Wilson  could  scarcely 
get  his  daily  bread.  He  used  to  call  Barret's 

pictures  Spinach  and  Eggs  '  One  can  but 

sympathise  with  Wilson,  especially  as  Barret  on 
occasions  plagiarised  the  greater  artist.  I  was 
reminded  of  this  animosity  in  looking  at  a 
Barret  at  the  Leger  Galleries  (13,  Old  Bond 
Street,  London,  W.i.)  of  a  landscape  with  a 
castle  on  the  sea  coast.  The  place  is  unidentified 
and  may  well  be  imaginary.  It  is  very  like  a  Wil- 
son, however:  so  much  so  that  the  design  and 
atmospheric  effect  may  have  been  inspired  by 
Wilson's  celebrated  picture  The  Tiber,  Rome,  in 
the  Distance  with  St.  Peter's  in  the  Centre.  More- 
over, the  group  of  little  figures  in  the  foreground 
has  obviously  been  'lifted'  by  Barret  for  his 
picture.  The  singular  irony  is  that  an  artist  of 
genius  may  originate  a  style  and  fail  to  find 
patrons,  while  a  contemporary  imitator  is 
successful. 

Peter  Pindar  wrote  of  Wilson,  'immortal 
praises  thou  shalt  find  .  .  .  Wait  till  thou  hast 
been  dead  a  hundred  year,'  a  prophesy  that 
Wilson  believed  in  and  which  was  fulfilled.  The 
story  goes  that,  in  selling  some  sketch-books  for 
a  trifling  sum  before  retiring  in  old  age  to  Wales, 
Wilson  said  to  the  buyer:  'Young  man,  I  may 
never  see  you  again,  but  depend  upon  it  you  will 
live  to  see  my  pictures  rise  in  esteem  and  price 
(and  there  he  paused)  when  Barret's  are  for- 
gotten.' This  was  true  for  a  long  time,  but 
Barret's  works,  like  those  of  many  lesser  artists 
of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth-century, 
have  taken  their  place  in  a  prolific  and  attractive 
period  of  English  art.  Research  has  resuscitated 
their  merits.  The  Barret  at  the  Leger  Galleries  is  a 
case  in  point. 

A  much  more  important  picture  at  these 
galleries  is  River  Landscape  with  Lime  Kiln,  by 
Van  Goyen.  Among  the  early  Dutch  landscapists 
Van  Goyen  was  an  originator,  but  he,  too,  had 
his  followers,  notably  Salomon  van  Ruysdael. 
Their  works  are  sometimes  indistinguishable. 

T.  Sidney  Cooper 

STRANGE  as  it  may  seem  there  must  be  quite 
a  few  persons  alive  today  who  knew  Sidney 
Cooper  personally ;  although  he  was  forty-eight 
when  Turner  died  in  1851.  Cooper,  bom  in 
1803,  died  in  his  ninety-ninth  year.  It  is  interest- 
ing therefore  to  come  across  his  first  important 
oil  painting  of  cattle.  Signed  and  dated  1833 
(28  X  20  in.),  it  proves  the  artist's  early  mastery 
of  a  subject  that  he  made  his  own.  Though 
influenced  by  the  Dutch  animal  painters,  he 
applied  an  English  enthusiasm  to  the  theme  and 
achieved  fame  thereby.  Cooper  lived  and  painted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury.  Indeed, 
this  picture,  well  composed  and  rich  in  pastoral 
sentiment,  shows  Canterbury  Casde  in  the 
background.  It  is  at  the  Williams  Galleries  in 
Grafton  Street,  London. 

In  the  same  gallery  there  are  also  two  land- 
scapes by  Wright  of  Derby  (23  x  40  in.)  namely 
Willersly  Castle,  Cromford,  and  Arkwright  Mill. 
The  former  is  reproduced  in  Colonel  M.  H. 
Grant's  book,  Old  English  Landscape  Painters. 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES 


I.  Francesco  Guardi.  'Still  Life',  33|  X  22  in.,  one  of  a  pair.  Giorgio 
Cesarano,  Galleria  della  Torre,  Bergamo,  Italy.  2.  Francesco  Guardi. 
'View  of  Venice',  Il|  17!  in.  Wildenstein  Galleries,  London.  3.  Francesco 
Fontebasso.  'Cloelia  and  the  Virgins',  17  2ii  in.  Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons, 
London.  4.  Salvator  Rosa.  'Landscape  with  Friar  Preaching',  23J  39J  in. 
Colnaghi,  London.  5.  William  Westall.  'Hong  Kong  Merchant's  Garden', 
45I  72  in.  Frank  T.  Sabin  Gallery,  Rutland  Gate,  London.  6.  John  Cole. 
'Kendal  Street,  London,  W.2'.  The  Fine  Art  Society,  London. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 


Re-opening  of  the  Galleria  Sabauda  at  Turin  : 
Return  of  the  Dresden  Art  Treasures    :  Glass 


NEWS  of  the  re-opening  this  summer  of 
the  ( lalleria  Sabauda  at  Turin  will  be 
welcome  to  every  lover  of  Italian  art.  The 
Gallery  had  been  closed  for  six  years  while 
extensive  structural  alterations  were  made  to 
the  interior  of  the  late  seventeenth-century  palace 
in  which  it  is  housed.  This  has  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete transformation  and  the  collection  is  now 
displayed  in  an  attractive  and  intelligent  manner 
— not  without  a  hint  of  princely  magnificence — 
worthy  of  the  many  important  paintings  and 
sculptures  it  contains. 

Professor  Piero  Sanpaolesi  was  responsible  for 
the  new  architectural  arrangement,  ot  which 
two  handsome  curving  staircases  form  the  most 
distinctive  feature.  Money  for  the  reorganisation 
was  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  with 
a  contribution  from  the  Fiat  Motor  Company 
which  has  its  factories  in  Turin.  But  most  of  the 
credit  for  the  new  gallery  must  go  to  the  ener- 
getic directress.  Dr.  Noemi  Gabrielli,  who  has 
overseen  the  work  at  every  stage  and  supervised 
the  rehanging  of  the  pictures. 

Although  the  Galleria  Sabauda  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  art  galleries  in  Italy  it  is  far  from 
being  one  of  the  best  known.  The  nucleus  ot  the 
collection  was  formed  by  princes  of  the  House 
of  Savoy  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Several  royal  portraits  are  therefore 
given  a  prominent  place  in  the  new  arrangement 
of  the  museum,  notably  a  bust  of  Cardinal 
Maurizio  carved  in  Rome  in  about  1635  by 
Francois  Duqucsnoy,  and  a  dashing  picture  of 
Prince  Eugenio  riding  triumphantly  over  Turks 
and  blackamoors. 

Among  the  earlier  paintings  in  the  Gallery,  a 
Madonna  and  Child  by  Fra  Angclico,  Pollajuolo's 
famous  Tobias  and  the  Angel  and  several  panels 


by  Gaudcnzio  Ferrari  are  outstanding.  High 
Renaissance  pictures  include  three  large  Veron- 
eses  of  which  the  best  is  the  Feast  in  the  House  of 
Levi  painted  in  i  560  for  a  church  at  Verona. 
Another  capital  Veronese,  of  Mars  and  Venus,  is 
in  the  Gualino  Collection  which  occupies  a 
series  of  rooms  in  the  new  gallery,  rearranged  by 
the  architect  Signor  Alessandro  Protto.  There 
are  many  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
paintings:  an  important  group  ot  works  by 
Marazzone  and  Francesco  del  Cairo,  four  Ele- 
ments by  Francesco  Albani,  good  examples  of 
Guercino,  O.  Gcntileschi,  Solimena  and  G.  M. 
Crespi,  four  Old  Testament  subjects  com- 
missioned from  Sebastiano  Ricci  byjuvarra,  and 
a  good  showing  of  such  'local'  artists  as  Claudio 
Francesco  Beaumont  and  Bernardino  Galliari. 

Henry  James's  Praise 

The  unique  interest,  however,  ot  the  Galleria 
Sabauda  lies  in  its  collection  of  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish paintings  which  is  probably  the  richest  in 
Italy.  It  possesses  works  attributed  to  Jan  van 
Eyck,  Roger  van  dcr  Weydcn,  Hans  Memling, 
Pctrus  Christus  and  Bernard  van  Orlcy.  The 
seventeenth  century  is  represented  by  Rem- 
brandt's Sleeping  Man,  a  jewel-like  Dou  of  a 
Girl  at  a  Window,  and  landscapes  by  Ruisdael 
and  Potter,  besides  a  hoard  of  exquisite  little 
cabinet-pieces  many  of  which  have  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  been  brought  out  of 
the  cellars,  cleaned  and  put  on  show.  There  are 
also  several  works  by  Van  Dyck,  notably  the 
group  he  painted  of  the  English  royal  children 
in  1635  and  which  was  sent  by  Henrietta  Maria 
to  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Savoy.  This  is  the 
portrait  which  so  much  attracted  Henry  James 
when  he  visited  Turin  and  called  forth  a  charac- 


teristically worded  description.  'All  the  purity  of 
childhood  is  here,  and  all  its  soft  solidity  of 
structure,  rounded  tenderly  beneath  the  spangled 
satin  and  contrasted  charmingly  with  pompous 
rigidity',  he  remarked.  But  he  went  on  to  ob- 
serve ot  the  little  princes:  'You  might  kiss  their 
hands,  but  you  certainly  would  think  twice 
before  pinching  their  cheeks — provocative  as 
they  are  of  this  tribute  of  admiration — and 
would  altogether  lack  presumption  to  lift  them 
oft  the  ground  or  the  higher  level  or  dais  on 
which  they  stand  so  sturdily  planted  by  right  of 
birth'. 

While  the  new  rooms  were  being  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  Sabauda  Collection  the 
opportunity  was  taken  to  embark  on  an  ambi- 
tious programme  of  picture  cleaning.  Paolo 
Veronese's  Feast  in  the  House  of  Levi  has 
now  regained  all  its  brilliance  of  brocades  and 
marbles  beneath  a  sky  painted  in  what  Theophile 
Gautier  called  turquoise  malade.  This  view  of 
The  Bridge  over  the  Po  at  Turin,  by  Bernardo 
Bcllotto,  has  been  revealed  as  one  of  his  prime 
masterpieces,  suffused  as  it  is  with  the  limpid 
mountain  light  of  spring  in  Piedmont.  These 
cleaned  works  and  several  new  acquisitions — 
notably  a  carved  wooden  Crucifix  of  the  thir- 
teenth century — make  a  visit  to  the  Galleria 
Sabauda  a  pleasant  necessity  even  for  those  who 
knew  it  well  before  1953. 

New  National  Gallery  Catalogue 

PUBLICATION  of  a  new  volume  in  the  series 
of  National  Gallery  catalogues,  initiated  after 
the  war,  is  a  notable  event.  For  these  immaculat- 
ely scholarly  and  wholly  objective  works  are 
among  the  most  outstanding  contributions  that 
English  students  have  made  to  the  history  of  art 
in  recent  years.  The  latest  addition  to  the  series, 
Mr.  Cecil  Gould's  The  Sixteenth  Century 
I  'euetian  School  (published  by  order  of  the  Trus- 
tees, 6s.  net),  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the 
previous  volumes  and  brings  with  it  the  wel- 
come news  that  a  catalogue  of  the  other  cinque- 
cento  paintings  in  the  collection  is  well  underway. 

Although  the  Venetian  paintings  in  the 
National  Gallery  are  nearly  all  well  known  and 
include  some  that  are  among  the  most  famous 
in  the  world,  Mr.  Gould  has  been  able  to  add 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  them.  He  demon- 
strates, for  instance,  that  Veronese's  Consecration 
of  St.  Nicholas  was  painted  tor  the  monastery  of 
S.  Benedetto  Po,  near  Mantua,  where  a  copy 
hangs  in  its  place,  and  not,  as  was  previously 
thought,  for  the  church  of  S.  Niccolo  dei  Frari 
at  Venice.  This  makes  it  possible  to  associate  the 
work  with  a  series  of  paintings  tor  which  Veron- 
ese received  the  final  payment  in  1562. 

Careful  examination  of  the  four  Allegories  ot 


'The  Bridge  over  the 
Po  at  Turin',  by  Ber- 
nardo Bellotto.  One 
of  the  recently  cleaned 
pictures  now  on  show 
in  the  Galleria  Sab- 
auda at  Turin  which 
was  re-opened  to  the 
public  this  summer 
after  six  years.  See 
first  story  above. 
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Exclusive  to  The  Connoisseur:  (Left)  A  view  of  the  storeroom  of  the  Albertinum,  Dresden,  showing  some  of  the  many  thousands  of  sixteenth-, 
seventeenth-,  and  eighteenth-century  swords  from  the  old  Historisches  Museum  in  course  of  unpacking  after  return,  all  in  protective  oiled  paper  and 
in  perfect  condition,  by  the  Soviet  authorities.  (Right)  The  remains  of  the  former  Historisches  Museum,  Dresden,  resulting  from  Allied  bombing. 


Love,  attributed  to  Veronese,  and  a  study  ot 
their  iconographical  programme,  enables  him 
to  show  that  they  are  all  in  part  autograph  works. 
Titian's  portrait  of  a  man,  hitherto  believed  to 
represent  Ariosto,  he  persuasively  suggests  is  a 
self-portrait  of  about  15 12.  And  he  unmasks  the 
painting  of  The  Trinity  as  a  copy  of  Titian's 
La  Gloria  in  the  Prado — transformed,  he  sus- 
pects, 'by  a  clever  artist  who  may  have  been 
activated  by  some  dishonest  intention  of  uttering 
the  result  as  Titian's  own  modelled.  Nor  is  his  new 
information  confined  to  pictures  in  the  Gallery. 
The  correct  reading  of  the  date  on  Bartolommeo 
Veneto's  portrait  of  Ludovico  Martinengo  as 
1546,  instead  of  1530,  extends  this  artist's  career 
by  sixteen  years  and  makes  a  re-examination  of 
his  other  works  necessary. 

Revised  Attributions 

In  his  discussion  of  Tintoretto's  Christ  {Wish- 
ing His  Disciples'  Feet,  Mr.  Gould  redatcs  the 
chapel  111  S.  Trovaso  at  Venice  for  which  this 
work  was  commissioned.  He  also  touches  upon 
the  interesting  question  of  the  relationship  bet- 
ween Tintoretto's  architectural  backgrounds  and 
Serlio's  book  of  perspective. 

Several  attributions  arc  revised  in  this  cata- 
logue. Two  landscapes  with  figures,  once  given 
to  Tintoretto,  then  published  as  works  by 
Rottenhammer,  are  now  convincingly  ascribed 
by  Mr.  Gould  to  Ludovico  Pozzoserrato.  The 
Tribute  Money,  given  to  Paris  Bordone  111  the 
1929  catalogue,  is  returned  to  Titian.  The  sug- 
gestion that  Giorgione  had  a  hand  in  the  Xoli 
Me  Tangere  is  dismissed.  Giorgione  naturally 
provides  students  of  this  school  with  some  of 
their  knottiest  problems  but  few  will  dispute  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  present  catalogue. 
Mr.  Gould  accepts  the  atTibution  of  'The  Adora- 
tion oj  the  Magi  which  he  dates  1506-7. 

The  Man  in  Armour,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
some  have  supposed  to  be  a  study  for  the 
Gastcltranco  altarpiece,  he  considers  a  pastiche, 
possibly  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  he 


follows  the  ascription  to  Previtali  of  the  Four 
Scenes  from  an  Eclogue  of  Tebaldeo  which  caused 
such  a  furore  when  they  were  acquired  by  the 
Gallery  in  1937.  In  a  footnote  he  records  the 
fierce  correspondence  which  raged  round  these 
little  furniture  paintings  (good  material  tor  a 
future  Whitley)  and  discredits  the  rumour,  cur- 
rent at  the  time,  that  they  came  from  Malta. 

The  entries  in  this  catalogue  are  written  with 
admirable  brevity,  yet  all  the  outstanding  prob- 
lems ot  condition,  provenance  and  content, 
besides  those  of  authorship,  are  fully  discussed. 
There  are  also  some  welcome  flashes  ot  scorn  and 
humour  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  habitual 
catalogue  browsers  and  foot-note  addicts.  Of 
Lotto's  portrait  of  a  lady  dressed  as  Lucretia, 
Mr.  Gould  observes: '  "The  lady  doth  protest  too 
much,  methinks"  as  Hamlet's  mother  remarked', 
even  while  pointing  out  that  there  is  no  evidence 
to  suggest  that  her  virtue  had  been  impugned. 
And  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  111  establishing 
Titian's  date  of  birth,  he  neatly  refers  his  readers 
to  the  Times  obituary  of  Mistinguett. 


An  unidentified  Saint,  by  Simone  Martini  (1283- 
1344),  panel  (painted  area)  7.I  7?  in.  Bought  by 
the  Birmingham  City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery. 


Dresden  Again  an  Art  Centre 

WHEN  it  was  announced  in  1955  that  most  of 
the  contents  ot  the  old  Saxon  Gcmaldcgalerie 
were  sate  in  Russia  and  were  to  be  returned  to 
their  proper  home,  no  reference  was  made  to  the 
tatc  ot  the  other  equally  important  Dresden  art 
collections.  This  was  particularly  disquieting  in 
view  ot  persistent  rumours  from  Eastern  Ger- 
many that  almost  everything  had  been  destroyed 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  September  1958,  however,  it  was 
announced  that  the  other  collections  had  been 
with  the  pictures  in  Russia  and  that  they,  too, 
were  to  be  returned.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
record  that  this  has  now  been  done  and  that 
Dresden  is  once  more  one  ot  the  great  art  centres 
of  the  world. 

Whilst  it  is  too  soon  to  obtain  precise  infor- 
mation about  the  losses  suffered  by  the  Saxon 
collections  as  a  result  of  the  war,  a  report  I  have 
received  indicates  that  they  were  much  less 
serious  than  might  have  been  expected.  Most  of 
the  damage  occurred  in  the  closing  months  of 
the  war  and  seems  to  have  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  Gemaldegalerie,  the  Porzellan- 
galerie  and  the  Mathematische  Salon,  the  last 
probably  being  the  most  seriously  affected. 

In  1942  all  the  collections  were  evacuated  to 
45  depots  (mostly  castles)  round  Dresden.  Hut 
early  in  1945  it  was  decided  to  move  the  contents 
ot  those  depots  lying  in  the  path  ot  the  Russian 
advance  westward  over  the  Elbe.  By  sheer  ill 
luck  this  resulted  in  two  trucks,  loaded  with  14S 
pictures  (the  most  important  Courbet's  Stone- 
breaker)  and  many  clocks,  watches  and  scientific 
instruments,  being  in  1  )resden  on  the  night  of 
the  1  3th  February  where  they  were  destroyed  in 
the  Allied  air  raid  that  also  destroyed  most  of  the 
centre  ot  the  city.  Similarly,  in  the  following 
April,  much  tine  porcelain  was  seriously 
damaged  when  it  was  hurriedly  moved  from 
the  Albrechtsburg  at  Meissen  to  a  chalk-quarry 
at  Pockau-Lengefeld  through  areas  where  light- 
ing w.is  actually  taking  place. 
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(Left)  The  earliest  dated  figure  of  a  bird,  or  any  animal,  in  English  ceramics  has  been  acquired  by  the  British  Museum:  a  delft  ware  figure  of  a  Pelican 
in  Piety,  inscribed  on  the  base  (right)  E.V.A.  1651,  C.H.  The  initials  E.V.A.  may  stand  for  a  marriage  of  a  member  of  the  Vincent  family,  whose  crest 
was  a  Pelican  in  Piety.  The  letters  C.H.  are  almost  certainly  the  initials  of  the  potter,  since  they  similarly  appear  on  the  large  Jacob's  Dream  Dish,  dated 
1660  and  already  in  the  British  Museum,  on  which  the  same  palette  is  used. 


In  addition  to  the  above  a  certain  amount  of 
looting  took  place  during  the  period  of  confusion 
immediately  following  the  war.  This  presum- 
ably accounts  for  the  appearance  on  the  Western 
art  market  of  a  few  pictures  from  the  Gemalde- 
galerie  and  a  small  number  ot  objects  from  the 
old  Historisches  Museum.  Fortunately,  some 
looted  pieces  have  already  been  recovered:  for 
example,  one  of  the  18  great  K'ang  Hsi  porcelain 
'dragoon'  vases  which  was  found  on  a  Saxon 
farm  being  used  as  a  storage-jar  for  pickles. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Dresden  the 
Soviet  commander  ot  the  area  arranged  for  the 
various  caches  of  works  of  art  to  be  located  and 
guarded  and  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  no 
further  losses  or  damage  occurred  once  this  had 
been  done.  Shortly  afterwards  most  of  the  pieces 
were  taken  to  Russia.  We  need  not  enquire  too 
deeply  into  the  motives  behind  this  action :  what- 
ever they  were  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that 
the  removal  of  the  art  treasures  from  a  Germany 
where  conditions  were  chaotic  saved  them  from 
further  loss  and  damage. 

Dressed  for  the  Journey 

Everything  so  taken  has  now  been  returned — 
including  even,  I  note,  Ivan  the  Terrible's  gold 
koush — and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Soviet 
authorities  both  tor  the  care  given  to  the  objects 
while  they  were  in  Russia  and  for  the  way  in 
which  they  were  prepared  for  the  return  journey. 
Every  one  of  the  15,000  odd  weapons  and  pieces 
of  armour  from  the  Historisches  Museum,  for 
example,  was  wrapped  individually  in  oiled 
paper  before  being  packed,  and  all  are  in  perfect 
condition. 

Chief  problem  in  Dresden  now  is  one  of  space, 
since  most  of  the  old  museum  buildings  are 
either  completely  destroyed  or  in  ruins.  The 
Gemaldegalerie  was  reopened  in  1956  in  the 
restored  Z winger  palace  where  the  pewter,  some 
of  the  porcelain  and  the  Mathematische  Salon 
are  also  exhibited.  A  gallery  of  modern  painting 


has  been  opened  in  Schloss  Pilnitz  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Dresden  and  the  Art  Library  is  once 
more  in  operation  in  a  building  of  its  own. 
Selections  from  the  remaining  collections, 
including  more  porcelain,  are  at  present  being 
shown  in  a  temporary  exhibition  in  the  old 
Albertinum.  It  will  be  possible  to  enlarge  tins 
exhibition  in  the  early  Winter  when  the  Historis- 
ches Museum  is  given  galleries  that  are  being 
prepared  in  the  Zwinger.  It  is  likely,  however, 
to  be  several  years  before  everything  is  on  per- 
manent display. 

Corning  and  the  Study  of  Glass 

INTEREST  in  glass  appears  to  be  spreading  in 
the  art  world,  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
warm  welcome  for  the  newly-appeared  first 
volume  of  a  Journal  of  Glass  Studies  produced 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Corning  Museum  of 
Glass,  New  York.  Admirably  edited,  and  in  part 
written  and  compiled  by  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
Buechner  and  his  museum  staff,  this  not  only  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  book-production,  but  also 
provides  a  very  welcome  forum  for  scholars 
to  debate  their  own  subjects  at  a  length  which  is 
normally  denied  them  in  non-specialist  publica- 
tions. This  first  volume,  appropriately  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  George  S.  McKearin,  has 
certainly  given  the  Journal  an  auspicious  start  to 
what  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  a  long  life. 

Many  distinguished  authorities  have  been  laid 
under  contribution,  and  a  balance  has  been 
struck  between  the  ancient  world  and  more 
modern  times,  and  between  East  and  West. 
Mrs.  Gladys  Weinberg  starts  the  volume  with 
an  article  on  '(;!ass  Manufacture  in  Ancient 
Crete'  which,  without  reaching  any  hard-and- 
fast  conclusions,  suggests  a  welcome  relaxation 
of  the  often  unquestioningly  accepted  dogma 
that  the  Greeks  were  not  interested  in  glass- 
manufacture. 

Axel  von  Saldern,  of  the  Corning  Museum, 
contributes  a  long  and  important  resume  of 


information  about  early  glasses  of 'cut-from-the- 
block'  types  dating  from  the  eighth  century 
B.C.  to  Hellenistic  times.  George  M.  A. 
Hanfmann's  'Preliminary  Note  on  the  Glass 
found  at  Sardis  in  1958'  illustrates  some  glasses 
which,  if  indeed  of  the  seventh  century,  throw 
light  on  an  obscure  period  of  glass-making. 
Henri  Seyrig,  writing  'Sur  Certains  Moules, 
trouves  a  Milet',  suggests  that  they  are  glass- 
makers'  moulds,  a  suggestion  which,  though 
interesting,  is  open  to  a  number  of  objections ; 
whilst  A.H.  S.  Mega w  publishes  'A  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury Scent  Bottle  from  Cyprus'  which  adds  one 
important  datable  new  piece  to  the  small  group 
of  enamelled  and  gilt  flasks  of  'Corinth'  type. 

In  'Souvenirs  of  the  Grand  Tour'  R.  J. 
Charleston  discusses  in  detail  the  Venetian 
opacjue-white  glass  plates  from  Strawberry  Hill 
and  other  English  towns,  which  can  be  reasonably 
attributed  to  the  Miotti  glasshouse  and  certainly 
datable  to  the  year  1741.  H.  E.  van  Gelder  adds 
to  his  corpus  of  the  work  of  the  engraver  W.  O. 
Robart  'A  Remarkable  Goblet  for  a  Remarkable 
Woman',  whilst  Kazuo  Yamasaki  writes  some 
'Introductory  Notes  on  the  Ancient  Glass  of 
Japan'. 

American  interests  are  catered  for  by  Florence 
M.  Montgomery  ('An  Amelung  Sugar  Bowl'), 
James  H.  Rose  ('18th  Century  Enameled  Beakers 
with  English  Inscriptions'),  and  Jerome  Strauss 
('A  Pair  of  19th  century  American  Tankards 
with  Japanese  Coins'). 

The  volume  is  rounded  oft  by  a  selection  of 
'Recent  Important  Acquisitions  made  by  Public 
and  Private  Collections  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad', 
and  a  most  useful  'Check  List  of  recently 
published  Articles  and  Books  on  Glass  1956-58'. 

Mr.  Whistler's  Engraved  Glass 

A  VOLUME  copiously  illustrated  with  the 
glasses  engraved  by  Mr.  Laurence  Whistler 
between  1952  and  1958  {Engraved  Glass  1952- 
1958:  By  Laurence  Whistler:  London,  Rupert 
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These  two  daggers,  and  com- 
panion pieces,  were  recently 
stolen  from  the  J.  F.  Hay  ward 
Collection,  London.  That  on 
the  left  is  Saxon,  late  sixteenth 
century,  with  silvered  hilt  and 
scabbard  mounts  and  was  for- 
merly in  the  Dresden  Arm- 
oury. The  example  at  right 
is  English,  dated  1624.  It  is 
complete  with  scabbard  and 
companion  knives,  the  latter 
bearing  the  London  Cutlers' 
Company  mark  and  the 
maker's  mark  of  Arnold  Cor- 
nelius. Information  which 
may  lead  to  their  recovery 
should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Contwisseur. 


Hart-Davis.  £5  _ss.  net),  is  a  publication  of 
exceptional  interest  which  calls  for  some  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  Whistler,  distinguished  as  poet,  artist  and 
the  chief  authority  on  Vanbrugh's  architecture, 
is  the  originator  of  the  present  revival  of  engrav- 
ing on  glass.  He  has  been  described  by  an  admirer 
in  a  review  of  the  book  illustrating  his  earlier 
glasses  as  'The  finest  craftsman  in  his  special  line 
for  two  hundred  years'.  But  we  may  well 
challenge  the  time  limit,  and  for  that  matter,  the 
qualification.  Anthony  de  Lysle  probably 
introduced  the  craft  into  England  late  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign:  and  who  from  his  time  downwards 
has  produced  anything  in  Mr.  Whistler's  line 
which  will  admit  of  a  valid  comparison?  And  we 
may  go  on  to  revise  the  terminology  as  applied 
to  his  engraving;  for  much  of  his  work  definitely 
covers  the  ill-defined  boundary  that  divides 
craftsmanship  from  art. 

In  the  Introduction  and  Notes  to  this  fascina- 
ting volume  Mr.  Whistler  gives  a  lucid  exposi- 
tion of  the  technique  employed — 'The  direct 
marking  of  the  glass  with  a  point  held  in  the 
hand',  the  traditional  methods  of  engraving  were 
by  diamond  and  to  a  minor  extent  by  the  wheel. 
His  practice  requires  an  intuitive  understanding 
of  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  metal,  particu- 
larly in  its  reflection  of  light,  and  the  nicest 
calculations  of  perspective.  But  his  mastery  of 
the  technique  does  not  account  for  Mr. 
Whistler's  effects.  He  is  not  only  a  consummate 
craftsman  but  also  an  artist  gifted  with  sensi- 
bility and  imagination.  In  some  of  his  earlier 
glasses  the  decoration  is  distinctly  reminiscent 
of  his  brother  Rex's  enchanting  fantasies:  not 
directly  imitative,  but  inspired  by  a  similar  way 
of  seeing  and  feeling.  Lately  he  has  moved  out 
of  this  delectable  mannerism  into  landscape,  or 
'lightscape'  as  he  calls  it,  wonderfully  adapted 
to  the  shape  of  the  bowls  and  the  properties  of 
the  medium.  He  has  also  made  some  very  success- 
ful experiments  in  abstract  design.  There  is 
indeed  a  great  range  of  subject. 

Mr.  Whistler's  engraving  is  closely  allied  to 
his  poetry.  The  portrait  of  his  first  wife,  Jill 
Furse,  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  moving 
elegiac  poems  in  the  language,  on  the  bowl  of  the 
wine  glass  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this 
new  volume  is  an  exquisite  image — perhaps 
almost  too  poignant  to  be  thus  engraved.  The 
glasses  and  decanters  are  reproduced  against  a 
black  background;  really  the  only  possible 
course.  But  inevitably  they  are  to  some  extent 
misrepresented  since  much  of  the  translucency  is 
lost.  There  are  88  full  page  illustrations  in  this 
beautiful  book,  which  should  enable  many 
others  to  enjoy  much  of  the  pleasure  the  owners 
derive  from  these  masterpieces  of  the  engraver's 
art. 

An  Unidentified  Saint 

BIRMINGHAM  City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 
Committee  has  bought  frcm  Mr.  A.  Stannard, 
Birmingham  haulage  contractor,  a  painting  by 
Simone  Martini  (1283-1344)  the  leading  Siencse 
artist  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Works  by  this 
artist  arc  almost  as  rare  as  they  are  beautiful,  so 
this  acquisition  will  greatly  enhance  the  quality 
and  standing  of  the  Gallery's  small  collection  of 


early  Italian  paintings.  This  picture  is  a  small 
painting  on  wood  of  a  Saint  (possibly  an  Evan- 
gelist) which  is  remarkably  well  preserved  for  a 
fourteenth-century  picture. 

This  hitherto  completely  unknown  painting, 
here  illustrated,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Stannard  for 
£4  about  ten  years  ago  from  a  local  dealer,  and 
it  is  believed  it  was  previously  the  property  of  a 
gentleman  in  Bridgnorth.  The  Art  Gallery  staff 
inspected  this  picture  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
identified  it  as  the  work  of  Simone  Martini, 
related  to  a  similar  panel  of  a  Saint  in  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  They  are  both  probably 
fragments  from  the  predella  of  a  missing  altar- 
piece.  The  City  Art  Gallery  is  fortunate  in  having 
had  this  unique  opportunity  to  acquire  so  fine 
an  example  of  this  artist's  work  for  £4,000  with 
the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

Simone's  best  known,  and  perhaps  his  finest, 
work  is  the  Annunciation  painted  by  him  in 
1333,  and  now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  in  Florence. 
In  England  there  are  paintings  by  Simone  Martini 
at  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  and  in  the  Barber  Institute. 

It  will  be  some  months  before  this  new  acqui- 
sition will  be  on  view,  since  the  picture  must 
undergo  restoration  and  cleaning. 

Specialist  in  Cork  Street 

NEWCOMER  to  London's  Cork  Street,  W.i, 
is  Mr.  Graham  Rcid,  who  has  just  opened  his 
new  gallery  at  No.  23.  Here  he  will  specialise  in 
French  and  English  drawings,  watcrcolours  and 
pastels  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
An  example  of  the  quality  which  can  be  expected 
from  Mr.  Reid's  stock  can  be  seen  on  page  XXV. 


Major  foil  event  outside  the  World  Fencing 
championships  is  the  International  Foil  Com- 
petition, sponsored  by  Messrs.  Martini  and  Ross. 
They  have  recently  inaugurated  a  new  epee  com- 
petition and  have  commissioned  this  121,  inch 
high  Martini  International  Club  challenge  epee 
trophy  in  silver  parcel  gilt,  designed  by  A.  G. 
Styles  for  Messrs.  Garrard  of  London. 
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International 
Saleroom 


I.  Mid-sixteenth-century  Florentine  panel, 
circa  1550.  Bought  by  Messrs.  Perez  for  ^1,650 
(Sotheby's).  2.  Page  from  a  first  edition  of 
Izaak  Walton's  'The  Compleat  Angler'.  ,£620 
(Sotheby's).  3.  A  pair  of  George  II  plain 
double-lipped  sauce-boats,  by  Simon  Pantin, 
1729.  (Christie's).  4.  Carved  and  polychromed 
German  group  'The  Death  of  the  Virgin', 
c.  1500.  D.M.  5,800.  -  -.  (£495)  (Lempertz, 
Cologne). 


Being  a  Difcourfe  of 

FISH  and  FISHING, 

Not  unworthythe  perufal  of  moll  Anglers. 


^umr>n  Peter  faid,  I  go  a  hilling  :  and  tbej  fuid>  ]Ve 
atfo  veil  go  n>,ih  tb(c.  ]ohnn .}. 


Lpnrfpw,  Printed  by  T.  Afjxfj  for  Rich.  Marriott,  in 
S.  Vunflins  Cbu:;t-/ard  Flcecltrcet,  16  5  j . 
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International 
Saleroom 


5.  A  14J  inch  high  Elizabeth  I  silver-gilt  ostrich  egg  cup  and  cover,  1584. 
,£4,400  (Christie's).  6.  Rare,  6^  inch  high,  Chelsea  figure  of  a  Little  Hawk 
Owl,  raised  anchor  period.  j£997  (Christie's).  7.  'Portobello'  tankard  and 
cover,  9J  inch  high  (Admiral  Vernon  beside  his  flagship  H.M.S.  'Burford'). 
,£780  (Sotheby's).  8.  The  christening  trousseau  of  Charles  I.  £480  (Sothe- 
by's). 9.  Property  of  the  late  Princess  Arthur  of  Connaught:  a  diamond 
stomacher.  £2,800  (Sotheby's).  10.  James  II  7A  inch  high  two-handled 
porringer  and  cover,  1686.  (Christie's). 
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Forthcoming 
Sales 


SELLING  AT  SOTHEBY'S:  I.  One  of  a  pair  of  Queen  Anne  chocolate  jugs,  by  George 
Gillingham,  1704.  Selling  November  26th.  2.  Eugene  Delacroix.  'La  Mort  d'Ophelie',  1859, 
2l£  X  25  in.  November  25th.  3.  Detail  of  a  rare  and  important  Romanesque  ivory  carving, 
17]  in.  long.  December  8th.  4.  One  of  a  series  of  seven  Assyrian  carvings  in  relief  (from  Can- 
ford  School  where  they  were  a  decorative  feature  of  the  'Tuck  Shop').  November  16th. 
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Forthcoming 
Sales 


SELLING  AT  CHRISTIE'S:  i.  Jan  van  Goyen. 
'On  the  Beach,  Scheveningen',  2oi  X  32^  in. 
Selling  November  27th.  2.  The  Bridgewater 
Altar  Set,  Meissen,  by  J.  J.  Kaendler,  1772.  Novem- 
ber 30th.  3.  One  of  two  important  panels  of  Soho 
chinoiserie  tapestry,  early  eighteenth  century. 
November  19th.  4.  A  very  rare  early  fifteenth- 
century  English  spoon  with  'Berry'  finial.  Novem- 
ber nth.  5.  Cornflowers  in  a  rock  crystal  vase,  by 
Carl  Faberge.  Selling  on  December  1st. 


AMI  KUAN  SI  C  I  ION 


The 


'Spectatorship' 

of  F.  Ambrose  Clark  and  a  well-made  book 


BY   WINSLOW  AMES 


A MAGAZINE  of  mass  circulation,  in  ingratiating  itself 
with  its  advertisers,  speaks  of 'participation',  but  it  doesn't 
really  mean  participation;  it  means  spectatorism-plus-empathy. 
Spectatorism  is  the  curse  of  sport  in  this  century.  The  had 
behaviour  of  customers  at  wrestling  matches  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  don't  do  enough  wrestling  themselves. 

Ambrose  Clark  has  seldom  been  a  spectator,  more  usually  a 
participant.  If  he  has  ever  been  a  spectator,  it  has  been  as  a 
looker-on  at  past  performance  in  the  fields  that  most  interested 
him.  This  book*  is  devoted  to  such  spectatorship:  to  the  pictures 
he  looked  at,  bought  or  commissioned,  and  liked  well  enough  to 
keep.  Some  of  the  paintings  arc  of  his  own  animals,  or  of  his  own 
and  his  wife's  activities  in  the  hunting  field,  racing,  coaching,  or 
the  breeding  of  thoroughbreds.  But  most  of  them  are  classics 
from  the  long  great  day  of  British  painters  of  sport — a  day  that 
stretched  from  John  Wootton  and  George  Stubbs  and  Sawrey 
Gilpin  to  Edward  Bristow  and  Charles  Cooper  Henderson,  both 
of  whom  died  in  the  1870's  a  few  months  before  the  births  of 
Lionel  Edwards  and  Alfred  Munnings,  who  would  provide  a 
sort  of  reprise  of  the  art. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  one  notices  in  this  collection 
is  the  great  age  to  which  most  sporting  painters  have  lived;  of  all 
those  here  represented,  only  the  alcoholic  Morland  and  the 
excellent  but  little-known  Dalby  died  in  their  forties,  Samuel 
Aiken  and  the  American  dog-painter  Tracy  in  their  fifties. 
Almost  everyone  else  lived  to  be  well  over  seventy,  in  a  century 
when  life  expectancy  can  hardly  have  been  more  than  forty  on 
the  average.  It  is  said  that  a  man's  hobby  should  not  be  too  much 


*  The  F.  Ambrose  Clark  Collection  of  Sporting  Paintings;  commentary  and  notes 
by  E.J.  Rousiick;  square  quarto,  morocco,  295  pp.  18  colour  plates;  New  York, 
privately  published,  1958. 


like  his  occupation;  one  wonders  what  could  have  been  the  hob- 
bies of  sporting  painters  who  obviously  spent  almost  all  the  time 
they  could  spare  from  the  easel  in  the  saddle,  and  enjoyed  it; 
either  their  enjoyment  of  their  work  and  play  (which  went  hand 
in  hand)  or  the  high  proportion  of  their  life  spent  outdoors,  seems 
to  have  kept  them  going  a  longtime.  Dean  Wolstenholme,  who 
began  as  an  amateur  painter,  turned  professional  when  he  could 
no  longer  afford  to  spend  most  of  his  days  in  the  chase,  classically 
the  sole  occupation  of  the  gentry.  He  lived  to  be  eighty.  Bristow, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  old  school,  died  at  eighty-nine. 

The  book  full  of  these  well-adjusted  men's  work  is  not  really  a 
catalogue,  though  it  contains  proper  mention  of  dimensions, 
biographical  notes  on  the  artist,  some  bibliography,  and  occa- 
sional comment  on  famous  animals  and  on  the  change  (or  lack 
of  change)  in  configuration  over  many  generations  of  breeding. 
Rather  is  it  a  comfortable  picture-book  for  relaxed  reading.  Mr. 
Rousuck  has  added  in  some  cases  bits  of  old  songs  and  country 
proverbs  in  the  best  manner  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  chapter- 
headings;  in  some  other  cases  he  has  chosen  to  say  nothing  at  .,11. 
But  it  is  nice  to  have  him  quote 

Four-and-twenty  Yorkshire  Knights 
Came  out  of  the  North  Countree, 
And  they  came  down  to  Newmarket 
Mr.  Frampton's  horses  to  see, 
as  we  look  at  Wootton's  portrait  of  Tregonwell  Frampton  with 
Ins  greyhound  and  lighting  cock  (No.  6).  Mr.  Rousuck,  a  man 
of  more  than  one  remarkable  reputation,  has  made  an  odd  gesture 
in  mentioning  only  three  provenances  besides  his  own:  Sabin, 
who  sold  the  Fernclcy  portrait  of  John  Burgess  (No.  2)  with  his 
harriers;  Agnews,  who  sold  two  of  the  Ben  Marshalls  (No.  9) 
and  Cooper's  The  Day  Family;  and  Knoedler,  who  supplied 
Herring's  Pio  Dealing.  One  could  have  stood  knowing  a  few 
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I.  Lynwood  Palmer.  'F.  Ambrose  Clark  with  a 
Favourite  Coach  Horse'  ('The  best  wheeler  I 
ever  drove'),  24  X  30  ins.,  signed.  Palmer 
(1877-1941)  is  best  known  as  an  equestrian 
painter.  In  the  Lonsdale  Library  of  Sports, 
Games  and  Pastimes  it  is  said  that  'his  por- 
traits of  racehorses  show  much  originality,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  faithful  likenesses'. 


2.  John  Ferneley.  'John  Burgess,  Esq.  of  Clip- 
stone,  Nottinghamshire',  38  55  ins.,  signed 
and  dated  (Melton  Mowbray,  1838). 


3.  John  Ferneley.  '  "Priam"  by  "Emilius- 
Cressida" ;  S.  Day  Up',  34  ■  42  ins.,  signed  and 
dated  (Melton  Mowbray,  1830). 


4.  John  Ferneley.  'The  Power  Gentlemen  with 
"Norton",  their  Hunter',  34  42J  ins.,  signed 
and  dated  (Melton  Mowbray,  1819). 


5.  John  F.  Herring.  'The  Hunting  Stud',  18 
27  ins.,  signed  and  dated  (1845). 
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iources,  with  dates  of  acquisition,  as  well  as  the  names 

is  collections  (usually  given). 

ik  is  very  well  made  indeed;  some  might  find  the 
laid-lines  of  the  handmade  paper  a  little  disturbing  where 
I  icy  occasionally  show  through  a  blank  background  in  some  of 
the  collotype  reproductions;  but  these  and  the  mounted  colour 
illustrations  arc  well  done.  In  most  cases  a  painting  reproduced  in 
colour  will  also  appear  in  black  and  white,  which  allows  useful 
comparisons.  Only  one  picture  mentioned  (Sawrey  Gilpin)  is  not 
reproduced.  Finally,  the  binding  has  a  delicious  smell,  as  good 
leather  should. 

Since  there  is  not  much  to  say  about  the  publication  beyond 
speaking  favourably  of  its  make-up,  one  may  say  a  little  about  the 
collection,  too.  It  is  pleasant  that  a  legacy  from  another  sort  of 
collecting,  the  Stirrup-Cup  watercolour  by  Adolf  von  Menzel, 
which  belonged  to  Mr.  Clark's  father,  has  been  kept  as  a  horse- 
and-dog  picture;  and  that  the  charming  portrait  of  an  uncle 
(Ambrose  Jordon  Clark  as  a  boy  with  his  pony)  by  William 
Ranney,  is  also  included.  So  recent  a  painting  as  Smithson 
Broadhead's  portrait  of  Teaniaker  with  his  terrier  mascot  (1954) 
echoes  the  Ben  Marshall  of  the  great  Godolphin  with  the  nervous 
cat,  his  stable  companion  (No.  7). 

The  Clark  Collection  has  superb  series  of  Marshall  and 
Ferneley,  four  fine  Abraham  Coopers,  five  Stubbs,  excellent 
Herrings,  and  plenty  of  Pollard,  Sartorius,  the  Alkens,  Wolsten- 
holme,  and  Cooper  Henderson.  Some  of  the  best  are  single 
paintings,  however,  such  as  the  Reinagle,  Colonel  Thornton 
Breaking  Cover,  the  Earl  of  Darlington's  Kennel  by  H.  B.  Chalon, 
and  Charles  Towne's  tensely  detailed  Running  a  Badger  to  Bay  (it 
once  belonged  to  Surtees  the  comic  sporting  novelist).  Almost 
everything  is  good  of  its  sort,  and  of  a  good  sort.  The  only  sort 
the  reviewer  would  take  exception  to  is  the  antiquarian  Kil- 
bournes,  which  are  theatrical  anecdotes  rather  than  scenes  from 
the  painter's  experience.  In  so  restricted  a  field  as  sporting  paint- 
ings it  requires  a  considerable  number  of  examples  to  give  full 
value  to  the  very  great  things,  such  as  Dalby's  Foxhunters  at 
Coverside,  Abe  Cooper's  Day  Family,  Ben  Marshall's  Ipswell 
Lass  (No.  12),  Stubbs'  The  Second  Horseman  or  Ferneley 's  Foaled 
for  the  Turf. 

As  one  goes  through  the  book,  congratulating  Mr.  Clark  on 
his  sharp  eye,  one  notices  that  the  traditional  methods  of  indicat- 
ing motion  in  horses,  of  suggesting  speed  (Mr.  Rousuck  remarks 
on  Henry  Aiken's  skill  in  this),  remain  effective  in  spite  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  real  motion  of  a  horse's  legs  in  running.  Muy- 
bndge  and  Leland  Stanford  and  Eakins  with  their  early  photo- 
graphic study  of  man  and  horse  on  the  move  told  us  the  truth, 
but  it  is  still  sometimes  a  little  harder  to  take  than  the  dashing  old 
stereotype  of  the  spread-out,  rocking-horse-hkc  gallop.  Let 
Harington  Bird  and  Lionel  Edwards  be  ever  so  correct  and  post- 
photographic,  Sartorius  or  Ferneley  or  Henry  Aiken  himself  is 
the  man  for  giving  the  feel  and  excitement,  the  'reality'  of  the 
horse  and  rider  crossing  country.  In  such  a  picture  as  Ferncley's 
Fording  the  Whissendine  Brook,  a  broad  shallow  canvas,  the  land 
itself  is  given  a  sort  of  long  sway-backed  swell  which  adds 
wonderfully  to  the  sensation  of  motion.  Almost  as  interesting 
is  the  fact  that  a  little  of  what  has  been  denounced  as  the  'pathetic 
fallacy'  is  almost  necessary  to  horse-portraiture.  It  can  be  over- 
done, as  Landseer  sometimes  overdid  it;  but  the  dewy  watchful 
eye  (in  foals  a  mistrustful  eye)  is  as  much  a  part  of  Marshall's,  or 
Herring's  or  Ferneley's,  beautiful  portraits  as  the  glossy  coats  and 
spare  silhouettes  of  thoroughbreds. 

Further,  it  is  a  footnote  to  art-history  that  some  of  the  best 
sporting  painters  were  unusually  skilful,  and  sometimes  ahead 
of  their  time,  in  composition.  Though  they  were  working  at  the 


6  (above).  John  Wootton.  'Tregonwell,  his  favourite  Greyhound  and 
Fighting  Cock',  58  46  ins.  Tregonwell  Frampton  (1641-1727)  was  Keeper 
of  the  Running  Horses  at  Newmarket  to  William  III,  Queen  Anne, 
George  I  and  George  II.  In  the  background  is  a  painting  of  his  favourite 
horse,  Dragon. 

7  (below).  Ben  Marshall.  '  "Godolphin"  with  his  Cat',  34  40  ins.,  signed 
and  dated  'B.  Marshall,  pt.  1822'. 
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8  (above).  James  Pollard.  'Coursers  Taking  the  Field  at  Hatfield  Park', 
40J  x  56A  ins. 


9  (right).  Ben  Marshall.  'James  Belcher'  (champion  boxer  of  England,  top 
ranking  racquets  player,  noted  fancier  of  pit  bull  terriers),  36  27I  ins. 
painted  in  1803. 


10  (below).  Sir  Alfred  Munnings,  PPRA.  'Before  the  Start,  Newmarket', 
22  X  32  ins.,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  (No.  220)  in  1952. 
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I  i.  George  Stubbs.  'The  Heavy  Weight  Hunter',  24  X  28  ins.,  signed. 
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16.  Thomas  Weaver.  'Robert  Bakewell's  Ram-Letting  at  Dishley',  40A   ■   50J  ins.,  signed  and  dated  (1810). 


same  period  as  the  most  productive  school  of  miniature  painting, 
they  differed  importantly  from  the  miniaturists,  who  never  had 
to  compose  at  all,  just  putting  an  oval  face  in  an  oval  frame.  A 
horse  in  its  broadest  aspect  calls  for  a  decent  oblong,  and  an 
ordinary  painter  might  leave  it  at  that.  But  Ben  Marshall  had  a 
great  knack  of  throwing  the  obvious  rectangle  out  of  its  dull 
obvious  balance:  a  subtle  slope  in  the  ground,  a  well-placed  tree 
or  furlong-post,  a  groom  off  centre,  give  style  and  a  sort  of 
motion  to  his  otherwise  serene  presentations.  Abe  Cooper's 
partridge-shooting  picture  in  the  Clark  Collection,  though 
possessed  of  a  rather  conventional  'foreground  tree',  reinforces 
the  attentive  arcs  of  watching  pointers  by  curved  furrows  in  a 
stubbleheld,  most  originally  and  arrestingly.  His  wonderful 
assembly  of  character-sketches  in  the  Day  Family  (traders,  trainers, 
jockeys)  is  also  a  fearfully  clever  composition,  with  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  a  standard  horse-portrait  bridging  across 
from  a  tightly-knotted  group  of  figures  on  one  side  of  the  canvas 
to  a  more  distant  horse  and  rider  who  might  escape  from  the 
scheme  on  the  other  side  if  they  were  not  tucked  in  by  an  upcurve 
of  horizon  and  a  tighter  crescent  of  silhouetted  ears.  Again, 
Thomas  Weaver's  fascinating  almost  primitive  picture,  Robert 


Bakewell's  Ram-Letting  at  Dishley  (No.  16),  might  have  been  no 
more  than  a  stratum  of  portraits  of  bidders  above  a  stratum  of 
mutton.  Yet  he  gave  the  composition  life  by  dividing  it  at  the 
centre  with  a  slow  vertical  S  of  shepherds  in  their  long  smocks, 
and  by  letting  some  of  the  bargaining  neighbours  stray  into  the 
foreground  at  one  end,  while  at  the  other  end  the  rams  stray  into 
the  foreground  against  a  distant  background  of  arriving  visitors 
seen  through  a  door.  None  of  the  pictures  mentioned  was  painted 
later  than  the  1830's,  but  in  many  ways  they  foretell  the  'sixties 
and  'seventies  in  France.  Even  Stubbs  111  his  time,  despite  his 
occasional  rather  Dutch  stodginess,  knew  how  to  give  liveliness 
to  the  horse-in-rectangle.  Anyone  who  has  seen  an  enormous 
Stubbs  built  asymmetrically  into  the  walls  of  a  hall  will  re- 
member its  powerful  effect. 

It  is  a  happy  event  to  have  this  book  produced,  even  though  it 
is  not  published  in  the  usual  sense,  at  a  time  when  proposals  are  in 
the  air  for  a  national  public  gallery  of  art  related  to  sports.  Mr. 
Clark  has  previously  been  generous  w  ith  loans  to  exhibitions  at 
the  Metropolitan  and  Baltimore  and  Saratoga  Springs  and  the 
Century  Association.  Now  we  can  see  all  of  the  collection  in  the 
agreeable  form  of  this  book. 
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An  Early  Italian  Nativity 

DE  S  P I T  E  a  great  deal  of  research  during 
the  last  titty  years,  we  still  have  little  in- 
formation about  most  of  the  early  Italian  en- 
gravers. Their  lives,  activities,  frequently  even 
their  names  remain  unknown.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  late  fifteenth-  early  sixteenth-century  en- 
graver who  produced  the  Nativity,  just  acquired 
by  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  here  reproduced. 
Of  this  accomplished  artist  we  know  only  th.it 
he  signed  himself  /.  /.  Ca.,  and  that  this  mono- 
gram occurs  on  one  other  engraving.  Scholars 
ever  since  the  eighteenth  century  have  variously 
identified  him.  Today  he  is  usually  reckoned  to 
be  1. 1.  Campagnola,  a  member  of  a  gifted  family 
of  artists  who  worked  in  the  fifteenth  century 
with  the  titan  of  Mantua,  Mantegna. 

Whoever  /.  /.  Ca.  actually  was,  his  skill  of 
craft  is  considerable,  as  a  glance  at  this  Nativity 
makes  clear.  Its  style  is  the  international 
Renaissance  mode,  with  certain  harkings  back 
to  mediaeval  traditions.  The  influence  of  his 


German  contemporary,  Diircr,  is  visible  in 
several  touches  such  as  the  animal  idylls  intro- 
duced in  the  foreground.  Italian  feeling  is  evident 
in  the  way  the  drapery  folds  arc  handled 
and,  of  course,  in  the  general  character  of  the 
line  composition.  Italian,  too,  is  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  Madonna;  also  the  guilelessly 
dramatized  star-beams  symbolizing  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  operatic  landscape.  With  tins 
Nativity  by  I.  I.  Ca.  the  print  department  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum — one  of  the  strongest  in 
the  United  States — pleasantly  fills  a  small  gap  in 
its  Italian  collection. 

Quattrocento  Florentine  Madonna 

MR.  BERNARD  BERENSON,  judging  from  a 
photograph,  ascribed  to  Spinella  Aretino  the 
early  Florentine  painting  seen  below  recently 
purchased  by  the  Springfield  (Massachusetts) 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Dr.  Marvin  Eisenberg, 
art  scholar  now  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
independently  arrives  at  the  same  attribution. 
But  Frederick  Robinson,  director  of  the  Spring- 
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field  Museum  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  late 
fourteenth-  early  fifteenth-century  panel — at  least 
the  lower  picture  on  the  panel,  the  Madonna  and 
Child  in  Glory,  surrounded  by  Saints  and  Angels 
— is  by  Lorenzo  Monaco.  Further  study  may 
give  the  panel  to  a  third  hand,  or  the  artist 
(artists?)  may  be  eventually  determined  by 
majority  opinion.  Meanwhile,  the  significant 
matter  is  that  the  paint  is  in  rather  good  condi- 
tion, and  the  painting-performance  of  high 
quattrocento  quality. 

This  is  the  first  Italian  primitive  to  be  acquired 
by  the  Springfield  Museum.  The  museum  was 
founded  only  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  such  a 
variety  of  rare  things  are  needed  to  start  a 
museum  from  scratch  that  the  trustees  have  but 
recently  felt  able  to  afford  a  section  of  primitives. 
Three  years  ago  two  pendant  paintings  by  an 
artist  of  the  Aragonese  Spanish  school  (c.  1425) 
were  purchased.  These  Gothic  images  of  St. 
Blaise  and  St.  Anthony  Abbott — tempera  on 
wood  panel,  each  54  x  23 £  in. — have  been 
established  as  by  the  master  who  painted  the 


(Above).  The  Nativity,  by  the  little-known  Italian,  possibly  Mantuan, 
engraver,  1. 1.  Ca.  (a  member  of  the  Campagnola  family?),  active  about 
1500.  Italian  tradition  is  combined  with  the  influence  of  Diirer.  H.  io£  in. 
Metropolitan  Museum.  (Right).  Mr.  Berenson  attributed  this  Madonna 
and  Child  in  Glory  to  Arentino.  Others  think  it  may  be  by  Lorenzo 
Monaco.  The  upper  and  lower  pictures  may  be  the  work  of  different 
hands.  This  early  quattrocento  panel,  34  22J  in.,  was  recently  purchased 
by  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
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well-known  Torralba  de  Ribota  retables. 
Another  Spanish  painting  prize,  even  earlier  in 
date,  The  Fall  of Simon  Magus,  was  next  acquired. 
This  panel  has  since  been  documented  as  the 
work  of  Domingo  Vails,  Catalonian  artist 
active  1 366-1 398.  It  has  also  proved  the  keystone 
in  the  discovery  and  'reassembly'  ot  the  altar- 
piece  of  which  it  was  originally  a  part. 

The  fourth  fine  primitive  to  come  to  Spring- 
field is  the  quattrocento  Florentine  Madonna  and 
Child  here  reproduced.  The  comparatively 
small  size  of  this  picture  (34  x  zi\  in.)  suggests  it 
may  have  been  painted  as  an  altarpiece  for  a 
smallish  altar  such  as  is  found  in  votive  chapels. 
Examination  of  the  panel  attests  that  it  was  not  a 
portion  of  a  larger  work,  but  stood  alone. 
Study  of  the  paint  bears  witness  that  the  picture 
dates  around  1400.  The  humanistic  approach 
and  the  direct,  naturalistic  observation  of  the 
figures  place  it,  in  concept,  as  late  Giottesque. 
The  style  is  obviously  early  Florentine.  Com- 
parison with  other  pictures  of  the  period  reveals 
that  the  upper  section,  the  Crucifixion  scene,  is 
similar  to  a  predella  Crucifixion  now  in  the 
Louvre.  Recently  published  researches  by  the 
late  Dr.  Gronaun  assign  the  Louvre  Crucifixion 
to  Lorenzo  Monaco,  and  trace  the  predella  to  the 
chapel  in  the  Florentine  monastery  of  S.  Maria 
degli  Angeli.  Louvre  records  confirm  that  the 
predella  came  from  that  monastery,  entering  the 
Louvre  along  with  other  Napoleonic  spoils.  All 
this  combination  of  facts  and  hints  makes  for  a 
focus  of  conjecture  that  Lorenzo  il  Monaco,  who 
in  1 391  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  S. 
Maria  degli  Angeli,  may  have  painted  the  picture 
now  in  Springfield;  or  at  least  the  Crucifixion 
section.  The  delicacy  of  the  drawing  in  this 
Crucifixion,  the  soft  colouring,  and  the  naive, 
childlike  figures  seem  to  lead  to  Lorenzo. 

Venetian  Drawings 

IN  Italy  in  the  old  days,  drawing  already  ran  to 
several  types.  There  was  attempt  at  'counterfeit 
presentment',  direct  delineation  of  nature;  there 
was  a  freer  procedure  when  copying,  which  is  to 
say,  reinterpreting  well-known  paintings,  sculp- 
tures, or  other  drawings;  there  was  imaginative, 
often  spontaneous  sketching;  and  there  was 
studious  transcribing  from  school  books — those 
portfolios  of  samples  which  were  part  of  the 
equipment  of  every  mediaeval  and  Renaissance 
workshop.  Apprentices  probably  tried  each 
type.  By  the  time  an  artist  came  of  age,  he  had 
begun  to  find  his  own  handwriting:  in  other 
words,  the  kind  of  drawing  most  suited  to  his 
bent. 

Drawing  for  its  own  sake — the  cult  of  the 
drawing,  such  as  nowadays  quickens  many 
collectors  and  aesthetes — was  then  unknown. 
Drawing  was  a  tool  that  artists  used  in  their 
work.  A  painter  or  sculptor  might  give  himself 
pleasure  by  giving  an  hour  or  a  day  to  drawing, 
when  the  mood  was  on  him.  Generally,  how- 
ever, even  when  indulging  in  a  mood  for  draw- 
ing, the  artist  was  probably  thinking  of  the  use 
to  which  his  cartoon  could  be  put.  This  awareness 
of  drawing  as  an  art  tool  was  so  habitual  that  in 
a  display  of  fifteenth-  sixteenth-century  Italian 
drawings  recently  held  in  California,  the 
approach  dictated  the  exhibition.  The  drawings 


(Above).  Pen-and-ink  wash  drawing  of  water  buffaloes,  by  Pisanello  (113  193  mm.),  perhaps 
inspired  by  an  ancient  Roman  bas-relief.  Exhibited  in  San  Francisco  as  part  of  a  large  private  collec- 
tion of  Venetian  drawings.  (Below).  Late  fifteenth-century  Italian  book  cover  (i6f  X  ni  in.), 
purchased  by  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts.  A  famous  example  of  the  art  of  niello,  it  vanished 
from  the  Vatican  during  the  Napoleonic  occupation  of  Italy. 


were  lent  by  Mr.  Janos  Scholz,  who  owns 
perhaps  the  largest  collection  of  Italian  drawings 
in  the  United  States.  The  exhibition  was  shown 
at  Mills  College,  in  Oakland,  then  at  the 
DeYoung  Museum  in  San  Francisco.  All  the 
examples  were  Venetian,  or  by  artists  who 
worked  in  Venice  for  a  time.  Approach  to  the 
drawings  was  by  broadly  dividing  them  into 
simile  and  modello  designs:  simile  delineating 
individual  figures,  often  several  on  a  sheet,  in 
poses  ready  to  be  inserted  in  future  works; 
modello  being  compositions  studied  out  in  pen  or 
pencil  for  use  in  future  painting  or  sculpture. 
This  distinction  was  discussed  in  recent  years  by 
Mr.  Scholz'  drawing  mentors:  the  late  Hans 
Tietze  and  Erica  Tietze-Conrat,  in  their  hand- 
book, Drawings  of  the  Venetian  Painters.  The 
exhibition  was  held  in  memory  of  the  Tietzes. 
Among  the  83  selections  on  view  were  drawings 
by  such  noted  masters  as  Carpaccio,  Lorenzo 
Lotto,  Mantegna,  Brescian  Moretto,  Palma, 
Pisanello,  Pordenone,  Tintoretto,  Titian,  and 
Veronese.  But  much  of  the  charm  and  value  of 
the  show  was  in  fine  examples  by  lesser  known 
masters  like  Veronese's  collaborator,  Farinati; 
Giovanni  Bellini's  assistant,  Mocetto;  the 
Flemish  expatriate  who  joined  the  studio  of 
Tintoretto  and  went  by  the  name  of  Pozzoser- 
rato;  gifted  Stefano  da  Verona,  Bolognese 
Zoppo;  and  the  Roman  who  worked  on  the 
decoration  ot  the  ducal  palace  in  Venice,  F. 
Zuccaro. 

If  from  so  many  fine  pieces  one  chose  a  single 
item  as  the  jewel  of  the  show,  it  might  be  the 
Water  Buffaloes,  by  Pisanello,  a  pen-and-wash 
drawing  perhaps  made  from  an  ancient  Roman 
bas-relief  such  as  the  one  now  in  the  Museum  ot 
Treviso.  This  Pisanello  drawing  was  formerly 
111  the  I  lohcnzollcrn-Sigmaringen  Collection. 
I  )ating  from  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  stands  as  an  early,  masterly  example 


of  the  transition  from  mediaeval  simile  design 
to  modern  drawing,  the  'freshly  rendered, 
individual  discovery  ot  .111  unprejudiced  eye'. 
This  is  the  third  exhibition  111  recent  years  of 
drawings  from  the  collection  of  Janos  Scholz. 
The  first  was  held  in  Venice  in  19.S7;  the  second 
at  Indiana  University  in  1958. 

Italian  Renaissance  Niello  Work 

ONE  of  the  three  finest  known  examples  of 
Italian  renaissance  niello  work,  a  Florentine 
book-cover  dating  1467-1469  (see  illustration), 
lias  been  acquired  by  the  Minneapolis  Institute 
of  Arts.  Of  handsome  size  (16]  ■  1  1  2  in.),  it 
originally  served  as  back  cover  ot  a  copy  ot  the 
Gospels.  Its  companion  piece,  the  front  cover, 


(Left  above).  A  hitherto  unknown  head,  in  black  diorite,  of  AmenhotepIII, 
dating  from  Dynasty  XVIII,  about  1400  B.C.  Purchased  by  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  and  here  published  for  the  first  time.  H.  25  in.  Weight  770 
pounds.  (Left  below).  Fragment  of  a  fourth  century  B.C.  limestone  bas- 
relief  (12  ■  6-,'  in.).  Part  of  the  lintel  of  a  tomb  with  exceptionally  delicate 
carving — a  formal  design  incorporating  duck  and  lotus  blossoms.  This  is 
now  on  view  in  Brooklyn.  The  Brooklyn  Museum  owns  one  of  the  finest 
Egyptian  collections  in  the  world.  (Right  above).  Late  Ptolemaic  head  of  a 
god  in  glassy  faience  (H.  4  in.);  second-first  century  B.C.,  and  extremely 
rare  in  such  fragile  material.  This  piece  is  also  on  exhibition  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum.  (Below).  Eighteenth-century  oval  soup  tureen  in  French 
(Marseilles)  faience,  with  chinoiserie  decorations;  from  a  collection  of 
European  faience  given  to  the  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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entered  the  Cleveland  Museum  some  years  ago. 
This  rare  example  of  the  art  ol  niello  bears  the 
coat-of-anns  of  the  French  Cardinal,  Jean  Balue, 
who  apparently  commissioned  these  book  covers 
shortly  after  his  elevation  to  the  eardinalate  in 
1467,  and  presented  them  to  Pope  Paul  II  before 
Balue  was  imprisoned  by  Louis  XI  in  1469. 
Who  executed  this  superb  niello  work  is  un- 
known. The  style  is  definitely  Florentine,  but 
most  of  the  Italian  engravers  in  this  medium  are, 
like  the  print-makers,  now  anonymous.  Maso 
Finiguerra,  greatest  niellist  of  the  period,  has 
been  suggested. 

These  book  covers  left  the  Vatican  in  the 
course  of  the  French  occupation  under  Napoleon. 
Since  then  they  have  passed  through  half  a 
dozen  noted  collections,  including  three  Barons 
de  Rothschild:  Anselm,  Nathaniel,  and  Al- 
phonse.  The  fact  that  the  niellist  cannot  be 
identified  detracts  nothing  from  the  glorious 
skill  achieved  in  these  works  of  art.  Niello,  a 
silver  alloy,  was  rolled  into  a  sheet  of  the  shape 
required,  engraved  to  a  desired  design,  then 
dusted  with  a  mixed  powder  of  silver,  copper, 
lead,  sulphur,  bismuth,  and  borax.  Under  heat, 
the  powder  melts,  filling  the  engraved  furrows 
with  a  bluish  black  'metal'  which,  after  burnish- 
ing, brings  out  the  design  by  contrasting  it  against 
the  silver  background.  Practised  from  antique 
times,  niello  was  a  goldsmith's  cratt.  In 
fifteenth-century  Italy  it  was  exceptionally  well 
done. 

The  Minneapolis  book  cover  is  composed  of 
a  dozen  niello  panels  in  various  shapes  bound 
together  by  silver-gilt  mouldings  to  torm  a  large 
rectangle.  Appropriate  in  a  cover  for  the  Gospels, 
the  central  engravings  represent  the  Baptism  of 
Christ  and,  above  and  below,  Christ's  first  and 
His  last  miracle — the  turning  of  the  water  into 
wine  at  The  Marriage  at  Cana,  and  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus.  The  scenes  are  enclosed  in  a  border  of 
musical  angels  in  foliate  frames,  with  corner 
figures  of  four  Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church — 
Saints  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory,  and 
Jerome.  Created  as  an  ecclesiastic  treasure  of 
great  worth,  this  book  cover  is  a  masterpiece  of 
decorative  art. 

Brooklyn's  Great  Egyptian  Collection 

AFTER  years  of  reorganization,  involving 
redistribution  of  myriad  things  and  rearrange- 
ment of  a  whole  section  of  galleries,  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  has 
now  installed  its  entire  collection  of  ancient 
Egyptian  art.  Numbering  some  8,000  objects 
dating  from  1400  B.C.  to  A.D.  100,  the  assem- 
blage offers  a  splendid  outline  of  Egyptian  art 
across  the  ages.  All  the  different  major  periods — 
Ramesside,  Saite,  Ptolemaic,  Hellenistic,  and 
Roman — are  valuably  represented,  at  times  by 
examples  of  the  first  quality. 

This  wealth  of  Egyptian  material  had  been 
entering  the  museum  by  gift  and  purchase  since 
1898.  Some  seventy  items  were  acquired  last 
year.  A  field  expedition  in  1906-08  brought 
many  rare  prc-1  )ynastic  objects  to  the  collection. 
Of  these  vigilant  gatherings,  selections  were 
exhibited  from  time  to  time,  and  new  acquisi- 
tions were  shown  when  there  was  space  to  show 
them.  To  be  sure,  a  third  of  the  treasures  had 


never  left  storage,  yet  students  had  come  to  be 
well  aware  that  the  Brooklyn  Museum  was 
making  a  name  tor  itself  in  the  department. 
However,  the  riches  in  the  way  of  stone  statues, 
reliefs,  stelae,  inscriptions,  bronze  statuettes, 
jewellery,  glass,  architectural  fragments,  and 
parts  of  furniture — in  brief,  the  extent  of  the 
panorama — could  only  be  guessed  until  now. 
Today  the  Egyptian  objects  in  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  collection  devoted  exclusively  to 
works  t*t  art,  without  intrusion  < >t  archaeological 
artifacts.  Chief  credit  for  all  this  happy  outcome 
goes  to  Mr.  John  D.  Cooney,  learned  Egypto- 
phile  curator  at  the  museum  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  his  scholarly  young  associate,  Mr. 
Bernard  Bothmer. 

Among  the  rarities  the  earliest  is  perhaps  a 
colossal  head  of  King  Amenhotep  III  as  a  youth, 
never  before  published  or  exhibited  and  here 
illustrated  for  the  first  time.  This  portrait, 
carved  in  black  diorite  (25  in.  high,  and  weighing 
770  pounds)  is  a  major  work  of  art  from  one  of 
the  great  periods  of  Egyptian  civilization : 
Dynasty  XVIII,  about  1400  B.C.  In  size  and 
quality  it  is  believed  to  be  surpassed  by  only  a 
few  examples,  even  in  Cairo.  To  judge  from 
remnants  of  a  pillar  at  the  back,  the  head 
was  evidently  part  of  a  seated  full-length.  The 
headpiece  Amenhotep  wears  is  the  'blue' 
crown  permitted  only  to  kings.  It  was  apparently 
made  of  leather,  and  is  called  the  "blue'  crown 
because  in  every  case  where  traces  of  original 
colour  have  been  found,  the  tint  is  blue. 

Another  great  rarity  is  a  gold-inlaid  bronze 
statuette,  about  six  inches  high,  of  King  Osorkon 
I,  dating  from  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  a  famous 
piece  reproduced  in  textbooks  everywhere  as  an 
example  from  a  period  almost  unknown.  This 
beautiful  little  statue  was  published  shortly  after 
it  was  unearthed  in  the  Egyptian  Delta  in  1878, 
but  then  disappeared.  Last  year  it  was  found  in  a 
European  private  collection  and  promptly 
purchased.  Among  a  number  of  fourth  century 
B.C.  bas-reliefs,  a  particularly  artistic  example  is 
a  stone  panel  from  a  tomb  lintel,  carved  in  a 
formalized  design  with  duck  and  lotus  blossoms. 
The  carving  is  as  delicate  and  as  sensitive  as  if  the 
stone  had  been  incised  by  needle  point.  A  second 
century  B.C.  miniature  alabaster  bust  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  face  unflawed  by  time,  is  a 
unique  piece,  a  masterpiece  of  the  late  inter- 
national style.  Another  unique  item  is  a  temple 
offering,  a  votive  necklace — carved  U-shaped 
tiers  of  wood  inlaid  with  bright-hued  glass 
decorations — presented  by  Ptolemy  V  about 
200  B.C.  Again,  a  late  Ptolemaic  head  of  a  god  in 
glassy  faience,  a  fragile  little  treasure  4  in.  high, 
it  is  from  the  second-first  century  B.C.  and  is 
extremely  rare.  One  could  go  on,  page  after 
page,  mentioning  the  many  dazzling  beauties  to 
be  seen. 

Eighteenth-Century  Faience 

CAPTIVATING  to  students  of  chinoiserie  as 
well  as  to  collectors  generally  is  the  oval  soup 
tureen  111  French  faience  illustrated.  It  comes 
from  the  late  Everett  Austin's  collection  of 
eighteenth-century  European  faience.  The  col- 
lection of  69  pieces  has  been  given  to  the  Wads- 


Pre-Revolutionary  American  powder  horn,  en- 
graved with  a  map  of  landmarks  through  the 
wilderness  from  the  Hudson  river  at  tidewater 
to  Lake  Ontario.  Exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  as  part  of  the  350th  Hudson-Champlain 
anniversary  celebration. 

worth  Atheneum,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  of 
which  he  was  the  able  director  for  many  years.  A 
brief  article  on  the  collection,  with  a  dozen  illust- 
rations, isnow  being  prepared  for  The  Connoisseur. 
Meanwhile,  since  the  history  of  European 
faience  is  not  very  widely  known,  it  might  prove 
interesting  to  touch  on  it  here. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Louis  XIV, 
to  gain  the  throne  of  Spain  for  his  grandson, 
fought  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
(170 1- 1 4)  practically  single-handed  against 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe.  He  was  finally 
successful,  but  the  long,  costly  struggle  left 
France  with  a  broken  army  and  exhausted 
treasury.  In  1709,  the  war  brought  on  a  great 
financial  crisis.  Louis  XIV  and  his  courtiers  saved 
the  day  by  substituting  Rouen  faience  tor  their 
vast  hoards  of  silver  plate.  Saint-Simon,  noting 
the  occasion,  wrote:  'tout  ce  qu'il  y  cut  de  grand 
et  de  considerable  se  mit  en  huit  jours  a  la  faience'. 

This  tin-glazed  earthenware,  made  on  the 
principle  of  Italian  majolica  (the  name  comes 
from  Faenza,  old  Italian  centre  tor  pottery  in 
the  Renaissance  style),  had  come  to  he  thought 
of  as  mere  crockery  up  to  1709.  Its  sudden  use 
at  the  court  and  the  rabies  of  the  French  nobility, 
'turned  the  potter's  craft  into  a  luxury  art'.  Up 
to  that  moment,  the  character  of  French 
faience  had  in  general  followed  its  original 
Italian  feeling.  Now  French  factories  sought  to 
meet  the  taste  ol  their  lordly  patrons  by  giving 
faience  the  aristocratic  look  ol  C  Chinese  porcelain, 
both  in  forms  and  decorations.  The  prevailing 
fashion  for  rococo  tonus  and  decorations  also 
became  much  reflected.  Indeed,  ac  ross  the  years 
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:niarkablc  variety  of  forms  were  used,  anil 
ous  types  of  decoration:  flowers,  fruits, 
Crustacea,  and  a  widening  range  of 
\inoiserie.  Later  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  classical  style  came  in,  faience  added  classical 
effects.  Again,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  motifs 
resulting  from  the  Revolution  and  Napoleon's 
foreign  campaigns  were  introduced.  In  tins 
eighteenth-century  faience  revival,  France  held 
the  lead;  but  other  countries — Holland  with  its 
Delft,  England  with  its  Lambeth,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Spain — all  turned  out  very 
attractive  tin-glaze  earthenwares.  In  the  opinion 
of  some  authorities,  eighteenth-century  Euro- 
pean faience  may  not  be  quite  as  fine  as  porcelain 
in  workmanship,  yet  'the  taste  shown  by  the 
faience  potters  was  superior  to  that  shown  in 
their  porcelain'.  Faience,  even  during  the  vogue 
for  it,  did  not  bring  high  prices.  Enormous 
quantities  of  it  must  have  been  made,  for  it 
continued  to  be  the  tableware  of  the  middle 
classes  after  the  French  nobility  took  up  por- 
celain or  returned  to  silver;  however,  com- 
paratively little  of  it — that  is,  fine  examples — 
remain  today. 

Early  American  Powder  Horns 

PARADES,  pageants,  naval  demonstrations,  and 
sundry  public  ceremonies  celebrated  the  350th 


anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  river 
and  the  State  of  New  York.  Museums  and 
historical  societies  throughout  the  state  put  on 
special  exhibitions  of  Americana.  Part  of  the 
salute  presented  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
was  a  showing  of  its  fine  collection  of  old 
English  and  colonial  American  powder  horns. 
One  of  them  is  reproduced  on  page  209.  It  was 
an  appropriate  moment  to  display  these 
accoutrements  of  colonial  men;  for  powder 
horns  were  carried  by  the  first  explorers  ot  the 
area,  all  the  trail-blazers  of  the  region,  the 
soldiers  who  defended  the  territory  against 
savages,  the  settlers,  the  early  farmers, — in  short, 
the  colonial  American  pioneers  of  civilization. 
America  was  a  wilderness  when  the  English 
navigator,  Henry  Hudson,  seeking  a  northeast 
passage,  entered  what  is  now  New  York 
harbour  in  1609  and  ascended  the  river  nearly  to 
the  site  of  Albany.  The  wilderness  began  to  be 
penetrated  from  another  direction,  in  that  same 
year,  by  the  French  explorer,  Samuel  de 
Champlain,  who,  pushing  across  Canada  from 
Quebec,  discovered  Lake  Champlain,  the  great 
body  of  water  that  borders  Vermont  and  northern 
New  York.  Trail-blazers  followed,  working 
their  way  southward  from  Canada,  northward 
from  the  Hudson,  until  the  vast  region  of  forest 
and  mountains  (miles  of  it  still  primaeval  today) 


was  mapped  and  scattered  with  rugged  settlers. 

To  step  into  this  rugged  country,  you  needed 
a  gun.  To  load  a  gun,  you  needed  a  bullet  pouch 
and  a  cow's  or  ox's  hollow  horn,  damp-proof 
and  water-proof,  to  hold  the  gunpowder  with 
which  the  muzzle  was  charged.  Often  these 
horns  were  engraved  with  scenes  dear  to  the 
soldier,  or  trophies  of  the  hunt  or,  not  in- 
frequently, with  maps  of  the  region.  The  po.wder 
horn  here  illustrated  is  engraved  with  a  map  of 
the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys  north  to 
Ontario.  Lakes  George,  Champlain,  Oneida, 
and  Ontario,  all  arc  pictured,  together  with 
houses  and  other  landmarks,  and  vignettes  of 
London  and  the  English  Royal  arms.  Dated  Fort 
Stanwix,  1761,  this  example  well  indicates  the 
artistic  charm  with  which  powder  horns  could 
be  engraved.  True,  the  workmanship  on  the 
majority  ot  them  is  primitive,  at  times  amateur- 
ish; for  the  engraver  often  was  only  the  owner 
who  was  but  trying  his  hand  by  scratching  on 
the  horn  with  a  jackknife.  When  the  design  was 
by  a  professional  engraver,  however,  or  skilful 
gunsmith,  a  firm  delicacy  of  touch  and  a 
harmonious  effect  was  achieved.  Powder  horns 
were  until  lately  carried  in  America  by  sports- 
men and  backwoodsmen.  But  those  made  of 
steer's  horns  began  to  pass  to  the  attic  after  metal 
powder  flasks  came  into  use  about  1830. 
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SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 

It  is  now  four  years  since  Sotheby's  established 
an  office  in  New  York 

In  those  four  years  SOTHEBY'S  have  sold  property  to  the  value  of 
£14.200.000. 

Last  Season's  turnover,  at  £5.756.742  was  £2,000.000  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  fine  art  auction  house  in  the  World. 

Of  that  record  total  American  consignments  were  responsible  for  25  per  cent. 

It  is  SOTHEBY'S  considered  policy  that  the  Directors  of  the  firm  (all 
Specialists  in  their  own  Departments)  should  hold  the  responsibility  of 
representation  abroad.  The  Directors  frequently  visit  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  if  necessary  at  short  notice,  to  advise  and  assist  our  clients:  Mr.  John 
Carter  makes  extended  tours  of  America  twice  a  year. 

Recent  sales  from  the  United  States  at  SOTHEBY'S  include: 

The  Jakob  Goldschmidt  Pictures  £916,700 
The  Walter  P.  Chrysler  Jr.,  Pictures  £221,650 
The  Andre  de  Coppet  Collection  of  Historical  Documents  £196,454 
The  Irwin  Laughlin  Collection  of  Old  Master  Drawings  £61,793 
The  White-Emerson  Collection  of  William  Blake  £43,180 
The  Otis  T.  Bradley  Collection  of  early  Bibles  £20,145 

Commission  10°  0  (except  for  Books).  Proceeds  of  sales  paid  in  dollars 

There  are  no  taxes 

News  of  forthcoming  sales,  and  all  other  information  on  application  to  our  New  York  Office. 

SOTHEBY'S  OF  LONDON 

61  Broadway.  N.Y.C. 
Telephone:  Bowling  Green  9-0765 

London:  34  and  35  New  Bond  Street.  London.  W.l 
Telephone:  Hyde  Park  6545.  Telegrams:  Abinitio.  Wesdo.  London 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  Harris  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  1868 


A  very  fine  quality  Louis  XV  Bureau  plat 


44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  London  W.C.i 

Telephones:  Museum  2121,  2122  Telegrams:  Ariisonne  Phone  London 
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By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
to  H.M.  Tin  Kinc:  of  Sweden 


*IOII\  SPARKS 


LIMITED 


€\)int&t  WLotk*  of  &rt 


A  Chinese  porcelain  bowl  (one  of  a  pair),  decorated  on  the  exterior 
with  incised  five  claw  Imperial  dragons  and  phoenix  medallions  in 
green  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  interior  decorated  in  underglaze  blue. 
SIX  CHARACTER  MARK  OF  THE  EMPEROR  K'ANCi  HSI 
(A.D.  1662-1722)  AND  OF  THE  PERIOD. 


128    MOUNT    STREET,    LONDON,    W.  1 

GROsvenor  2265 


v 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  H  M.  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

ORIENTAL 
WORKS  OF  ART 


■ 


Section  of  an  old  Japanese  paper  screen,  six-told, 
painted  with  hunting  scenes  in  a  mountainous 
landscape  on  a  gold  ground.  Tosa  school.  Earl\ 
eighteenth  century.  Height  4  ft.  6  in. 


48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street 
London,  W.  i 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  40  1  8 
Telegrams:  Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London 


CHARNHAM  CLOSE 
HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 

'Phone  200 


*  *  *  i'tm  T 

1  £k 


ST.  HUBERT 
Oak  Panel.  French 
Circa  1500 
29A  x  221  inches 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
JEWELLERS   AND  SILVERSMITHS 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HER    MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
SILVERSMITHS 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE   LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


JEWELLERS 


CARRINGTON  &  CO.,  LTD. 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

OF 

FOUR  CENTURIES 

ON  SHOW 
December  —  January 

Weekdays:  10-6  Saturdays:  10-12.30 


HALLSBOROUGH 

GALLERY 

20  PICCADILLY  ARCADE 
LONDON,  S.W.I 


Telephone:  GROsvenor  192  ^ 


Cables:  IMCTORIO  LONDON 


MASTER  Ol   1(111  [CI  I 

(Beginning  of  i<>tli  Century) 

I  u<>  Members  ol  tin-  Noble  Family  ol  Berghen  ol  I  imburg-Brabanl 
with  St.  Jolm  the  Evangelist  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great. 

Panel  i  8  J  X  i  6  ',  i r i c  lies  (4(1  •  5  /  4  1  •  <,  cms.) 


inq 


OF   MOUNT   STREET   LTD  I 
LONDON 


Antique  furniture 
Chinese  and  European 
Works  of  Art 


MEM  HI  US  <  M 
THE  LiRITlSH  ANTIQUE  IX  \\  I  RS' 
ASSOCIATION 


i  i  2  Mount  Street 
LONDON  W.i 

telephone:  Grosvcnor  28  {8 
Cables:  BA  AG  AO,  London 


Pottery  bowl  and  cover,  decorated  with  a  well-defined  moulded  design  of  birds  and  animals. 
Green~brown  {-laze.  Han  Dynasty  206  B.C.- A. I).  220.  Diameter  7  inches.  Height  4\  inches. 


PHILLIPS  &  RIXSON  Ltd. 

31  Old  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W.7 

KENSINGTON  5858 


From  Wharnford  House  (Lord  Banbury). 
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By  Appointment 

/  '  "*r  ^aiesty Queen 

"    Silversmiths  &  Jewellers 


George  III  Silvei 


An  attractive  pair  of 
small  three-light 
Candelabra  in  fine  state. 
AWr  /'}'  Robert  Salmon 
of  Loudon  in  1792 
Height  i6§"  Width  18"  Weight  127.00  oz. 


PREY    &    COMPANY    LIMITED,    165   169    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON  W1 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  6767     Telegrams:  Culleus,  London 
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CHRISTIE'S  OF  LONDON 

IN 

NEW  YORK 


CHRISTIE'S  ANNOUNCE  THE  FORMATION  OF  THEIR 

AMERICAN  SUBSIDIARY 

CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS  (U.S.A.)  LTD. 

Under  the  direction  of 

MR.  ROBERT  M.  LEYLAN 

at 

36  Kast  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Tel:  Plaza  2-1266 
Cables:  Chriswoods,  New  York 


mr.  leylan  will  travel  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  advise 
those  wishing  to  sell  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  at  Christie's  in  London. 
He  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  such  sales,  and  can  give  full 
details  about  conditions  of  sale,  catalogues,  future  sales  and  past  prices. 

The  position  o  f  Mr.  W.  G.  Constable,  of  23  Craigie  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  consultant  remains  unchanged. 

With  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Leylan,  Christie's  now  has  representatives  in 
both  the  United  States  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  address  of 
Mr.  H.  E.  Backer,  Christie\s  European  representative,  is:  Piazza  di  Spagna  51, 
Rome,  Italy.  Tel:  Rome  6861 19. 


CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS  LTD. 

8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

telephone:  rRAFALGAR  9060  Telegrams:  christiar  r  PICCY  London 
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NOR  BERT  FISCHMAN 
GALLERY  Ltd 

26  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  I 

Established  1905 
Tel:  Hyde  Park  5744  Cables:  Norfishart,  London 

Portrait  of  a  Gentleman 
FRANS  HALS 

Canvas,  30^  X  24^  inches 


The  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  repro- 
duced in  the  present  photograph  (canvas  }o\  by  24k  inches)  and 
formerly  in  the  Collection  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Louis  Fry,  is  in  my 
opinion  a  work  by  FRANS  HALS,  being  the  first  version  of  the 
composition  also  seen  in  the  picture  in  the  Stettin  Museum  (Bode, 
Nr.  107).  (Signed)  Tanched  Borenius 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Winter  Exhibition 
1882.  (See  p.  24,  No.  107) 

Recently  on  loan  to  the  Central  Museum,  Northampton 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd, 
of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 
since  1806 


Pair  of  to-inch  Candlesticks,  1760 
Sugar  Castor,  1723 
Pair  of  Salt  cellars,  1754 


Promenade 
CHELTENHAM 

Telephone  2821 


THE  ( :<  >NN(  USSLA  IK,  lanuary,  i<)(>o 
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WILLIAM    CLAYTON  LTD. 


FINE  CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS,  PORCELAIN  AND  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 


An  exceptionally  fine  important  translucent  White  Jade  Vase  and  Cover,  of  baluster  form,  with 
mask  and  ring  handles,  the  lower  part  carved  in  bold  relief  with  storks,  lotus  plants  and  waves. 
Height  9^  inches,  width  4j  inches.  Ch'ien  Lung  period,  A.D.  1736-1795. 


38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

TELEGRAMS:  WILCLAYTON,  LONDON  WHITEHALL  1173 


COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQl  F. 
PEWTER 
IN  THE 
COI  'NTRY 


{CHARLES  CASIM1R) 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3    Tel:  Kensington  7370 


LARLY  OAK 
FURNITURE, 
ANTIQUE  BRASS 
CHANDELIERS 
AND  FENDERS 
ALWAYS  IN 
STOCK 


WANTED— AN  ENGRAVED  LIDDED  TANKARD  and  OTHER  ENGRAVED  PEWTER  PIECES 


JOHN  KEIL,  LTD. 

154     BROMPTON     ROAD,     LONDON,     S.W.3  Telephone:  KENsington  64r4 


ii/m)  at 

51  Park  Street 
Bristol 


Important  mid-  i  8 th  centur) 
carved  wood  and  gilded  console 
table  with  marble  top. 

Size:  Length  4^1  inches 
I  )c|)i  h  2  2  in(  hes 
I  [eight  \t,  in<  hes 
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The  House  of  Perez 

Famous  for  Fine  Carpets  for  Forty  Years 
168  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Exhibition  Hall:  I  12  BROMPTON  ROAD 
Telephones  :  KEN  9878  and  9774 
and  at  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Frinton-on-Sea.  Amsterdam 


AN   ANTIQUE   SHIRVAN    PRAYER  RUG 

from  the  Caucasus,  one  of  many  lovely  pieces 
to  be  found  in  the  Perez  showrooms,  which 
include  Rugs  and  Carpets  from  the  Orient, 
and  Tapestries,  Savonneries  and  Aubussons 
from  Europe. 


JOHN  MITCHELL  &  SON 

(JOHN  MITCHELL) 

FINE  PAINTINGS 


thf;  good  neighbours 

by 

Adriaen  van  Ostade  1610-1685 
Signed.  Oil  on  panel  11-9  inches 

Recorded  in:  Hofstede  de  Groot.  C  atalogue  of  Dutch  painters,  page  245,  Number  347. 
Recorded  in:  Smith's  C  atalogue  Raisonne,  page  169,  Number  221. 
Engraved  by:  F.  Basan  entitled  'Les  Hons  Voisins\ 

From  the  Collection  of  M.  de  Peelers,  painter  in  ordinary  to  Prince  C  harles  of  Lorraine. 


8  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  Wl 

Telephone:  HYDi  park  7567  Cables:  Jonmii,  London 


Tessiers 

LTD. 


GEORGE  I 
I  HOMAS  HOLLAND 
LONDON  171-, 

Engraved  with  the  Anns  of  Collyar 
of  Darlaston,  County  Stafford. 
33  oz.  17  dwt.  Diameter  I2|  inches 


26  New  Bond  Street         London,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London  Telephone:  May  fair  0458 


\\\ 


LONDON 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street 

Portman  Square,  W.l 
Telephone:  PADdington  6595 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd., 
and  Art  ami  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

16  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


EARLY  DERBY  PORCELAIN 

Pair  of  important  vases  with 
gros  bleu  ground  and  gilding. 
They  are  beautifully  painted 
in  colour  with  scenes  after 
\N  atteau.  The  reverse  sides  are 
painted  with  panels  of  exotic 
birds  and  insects. 

8  !  incbe-  hinli.  (.in  n  1  7(>0. 


Please  note 
CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

We  have  moved  to  more 
commodious    premises  at 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street 
Portman  Square,  W.l 

where  we  will  be   happy  to 
welcome  clients  both  old  and 
new. 


1 


Two  Mahogany 
Chippendale  Elbow  Chat, 
from  a  selection 
to  be  seen  in 
our  antique  gallery 


Valuations  for 
Insurance  and  Probate 

MAPLE  &  CO  LTD 

TOT  TENHAM  COURT  ROAD  •  LONDON  •  W.i  • 


:4 


IS  1 
lljfllilllglijljljljljijij^ 


■fti'l  M626 
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PAIR  OF  2-LIGHT  CANDELABRA 

London  1786  by  John  Schofield 
height  1 5  inches 


NEW  SILVER  SPOONS  AND  FORKS 
On  application  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  our 
hand-forged  services  in  traditional  English  patterns 


WALTER  H.  WILLSON  LTD. 

IS  KING  STREET  ■  ST.  JAMES'S  •  LONDON  S.W.i 

WHITEHALL  6463  AURIFABRO  •  PICCV  -  LONDON 

904  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  111.,  U.S.A. 

XXI 


,^yy~^  yy*/y</y^&-^ 

\     WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

(Office  on  right  hand  of  entrance  to  London  Silver  Vaults) 

LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS,  CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE 

Telephone:  Chancery  3248  LONDON  W.C.2  Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London 

ANTIQUE  SILVER  and  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


1 2  Antique  Silver 
Dinner  Plates 

12  Antique  Silver  Soup  Plates 

Date  1791,  made  by 
Robert  Salmon  of  London. 

Weight  452  ounces. 


Set  of  Antique  Silver  Dishes 
(matching),  date  1798. 

Weight  1 20  ounces. 


y?  yy<yy  yy  yy  yy  yy  sy  yy  yyyyyyyy  yy  yy  yy  yy  yy>  yy  yy 


Established  1910 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


MAYfair  4670 


Fine  Old  Chinese 
Ceramics  and 
Works  of  Art 


A  superb  Chinese  porcelain  saucer 
dish  decorated  with  a  lady  of 
quality  and  attendant  in  a  rocky 
terraced  garden  in  brilliant 
Famille  Vertc  enamels.  K'ang  Hsi 
period.  A  D.  1662-1722.  Diameter 
l.V>  inches.  In  perfect  state. 
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23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.l 


Louis  XV  Console  Tabic,  possibly  of  South  German  origin 
width  5  ft.  2^  in.      depth  z  ft.  7  in.     height  2  ft.  n£  in. 


TELEPHONE   HYDE   PARK  0444  ESTABLISHED  Ulili  TELEGRAMS  &LAIRTIQUE.  P/CCY  LONDON 

Members  of  The  liriii<h  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lid. 
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THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


XIX  and  XX 
CENTURY 
FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


Telephone: 
Mayfair  2250 


Joe,  la  belle  Irlandaise  1866  (21^  X  25  inches) 


30  BRUTON  STREET 


LONDON  W.l 


GUST AVE COURBET 

(  tihles  : 
Drawings,  London 


Makers  of 
Fine  Silverware 
sinee  1736 


R.  G.  HENNELL  &  SONS  LTD 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

4  SOUTHAMPTON  PLACE,  LONDON,  W.C.I 


SET  OF  FOUR  SAUCE  TUREENS 
Made  by  Robert  &  Samuel  Hennell  in  1806.  Weight  70  ounces 


Telephone : 
HOLbom 
4218/4132 
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By  appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Maty 

MALLETT 

&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  Mayfair  4527  and  6738-9  Cablegrams:  Mallettson,  London 


A  VERY  FINE  GEORGE  II  GUT,  CARVED  WOOD  CONSOLE  TABLE 

with  onyx  top;  the  masks  and  legs  picked  out  in  dark  green. 
Formerly  at  Hinton  St.  George. 
Length  50  inches.  Height  33]  inches.  Depth  27]  inches. 


18th  Century  Portland  Stone  Fountain  with  lead  groups, 
Swan  Boy  and  Cupid  riding  Dolphins,  of  beautiful  proportions 


18th  CENTURY  GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS  OF  DISTINCTION 

FROM  OUR 
LARGE  COLLECTION 


Pair  of  18th  Century  carved  marble  Lions 

Pair  of  fine  18th  Century  Lead  Sphinx  of  very  fine  detail 

Important  and  finely  carved  Istrian  Stone  Wellhead  on 
octagonal  bases 

Very  fine  early  18th  Century  carved  Portland  Stone  Sundial 


8rh  Cpnrnrv  <:pr  nf  A  I  pnrl  I  lrn< 


I  .    C  K  O  W  T  HER    &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  3.  SON  LTD.) 
282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  Fulham  I  375-7      Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY.  LONDON 

Please  Note:  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 


Imnnrtint   tot   r\f    \1    I  a  -i  A  I 


Worcestershire 
Cottages 

B.  W.  LEADER 
1900 


Canvas  20  ■  30  inches 


An  exceptionally  fine  and 
colourful  example  of  the 
artist's  work 


OMELL  GALLERIES 

22     BURY    STREET,     ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.I 


Trafalgar 
4274 


MANN  &  FLEMING  Ltd 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


Pair  of  gilt  Arm  Chairs 
by  Holland 


120B  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
Fl  REPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING    GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 

of 

Brompton  Road 


FOR 

ANTIQUE  FIREPLACES 
AND 
FURNITURE 


ESTABLISHED  1860 


FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  AT 


186  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsington  0783  Cables:  Prattiquc,  London 


E.  G.  KENNEDY 

LIMITED 

Old  Chinese  Porcelain 
and  Works  of  Art 


A  fine  Chinese  porcelain  vase  with  relief  decoration  of 
landscapes  and  dragons  wider  a  white  glaze.  Six- 
character  mark  of  the  Emperor  K'ang  Hsi,  A.D. 
1662-1722,  and  of  tliat  period.  Height    l6\  inches. 


22  GROSVENOR  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  MAYfair  5944       Cables:  CHIENLUNG,  LONDON 
Members  of  The-  British  Antique  1  )ealers'  Association 


DR.  WALL  WORCESTER,  c.  1760 
Painted  in  colours  with  'The  Spinning  Maiden'.  Oriental  flowers  and 
iron-red  borders.  Height  51  inches.  (C/.:  H.  R.  Marshall,  pi.  19,  No.  357) 


Cables: 

PORCELIQUE 
LONDON 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

156  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


MERCY  JEBOULT 


MERCY,  D  &  G.  K.  PALMER 


Member  of  B  A  D. A. 


FINE  ANTIQUES 


A  very  rare  18th  century  Kneehole  Desk,  in  satinwood.  Beautiful 
condition  throughout,  original  handles  and  fitted  top  drawer. 
Si/e:  32  inches  wide  ■  20  inches  deep  X  30  inches  high 

PERROTT  HOUSE,  PERSHORE,  WORCS. 

Telephone:  301 
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George  III  22  Ct.  gold  Cup  and  Cover  by  John  Parker 
and  Edward  Wakelin,  London  1772.  Height  10  inches. 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


XXXI 


A  selection  of  GEORGE  III  beaded-edged  silver 
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XXXIII 


PRIDES  of  LONDON 

LIMITED 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
Tel :  BELgravia  3080 


A  fine  quality  Ship's  Commode,  fitted 
writing-slide,  mirror  and  book-shelves, 
brass  strappings  and  comers. 


j  * 

I   Fine  18th  and  early  tqth  Century  I 

I    Period  Furniture  always  displayed  | 

|    here.    Your   inspection   is  cordially  | 

$    invited  and  any  inquiry  would  he  I 

gladly  appreciated.  f 

I  i 

JEST'S/  sy  ss  JY*0*0*G*a*&'J>*0*&'&  ss's  ss>ss,syjyss 

PR  ID  ES  oj  LONDON'S 

Great  Galleries 

179/180  SLOANE  STREET, 
S.W.I 


H.S.  WELLBY  0 


Old  Sheffield  Epergne.  c.  1810 
Width  26  inches,  height  14A  inches 


Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver  •  Old  Sheffield  Plate 


22  Brompton  Arcade,  London,  S.W.3 

(near  Knightsbridge  Station)  Telephone  :  KENsington  4665 


BY  ORDER  OF  LINCOLN  HOTELS  LTD 

LINCOLN 

Henry  Spencer  and  Sons 

are  instructed  to  hold 

An  Import  an!  Four  Days  Sale  by  auction 

of 

The  Contents  of 
THE  SARACEN  S  HEAD  HOTEL 

AT  THE  HOTEL,  ON 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday 
8th.  9th,  10th  and  11th  December,  1959 

Sale  to  commence  at  10  a.m.  promptly  each  day 

FOUR  VIEW  DAYS:  Wednesday  &  Thursday, 
2nd  and  3rd  December,  from  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m.; 
Friday  &  Saturday,  4th  and  5th  December, 
from  10-30  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  (2/6d  each)  from 

Henry  Spencer  &  Sons.  Auctioneers 
20  The  Square.  Retford.  Notts  (Tel.  531-2) 
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BERNARD 


GREENWICH 

SAMUEL  SCOTT 
(i70}-i772> 

Canvas  17J  X  3 2 ^  inches 


21    RYDER   STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  6894 

XXXV 


BUCKINGHAM  HOUSE,  MIDDLESEX 

Coloured  aquatint  engraving  by  R.  Havell  &  Son 
after  J.  Burnett.  Published  June  2,  1817  by  R.  Havell 


CHRISTMAS  EXHIBITION 
EARLY  ENGLISH  WATERCOLOURS 
priced  at  twelve  guineas  and  under 


FRANK  T.  SARIN 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

PARK  HOUSE,  24  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSB RIDGE,  S.W.7 

Phone:  KEN  4914  &9089  Cables:  SABINUS  London 
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R.  L.  HARRINGTON  LTD. 

(formerly  CHRISTY'S  OF  KENT  LTD.) 

Directors:  Telephones: 

Reginald!.  Harrington  120  atld  125  MOUNT  STREET  GROsvenor  1785  &  5270 
Mary  T.  Holder 

LONDON  W.  1  CHR"SANT.  LONDON 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


IMPORTANT  PAIR  FINELY  CARVED  MAHOGANY  SIDE  TABLES 

with  fleur-de-p£che  marble  tops.  Circa  1740. 

Measurements:  Width  6  ft.  6  in.  Depth  3  ft.  1  in.  Height  2  ft.  9 J  in. 


From  the  Collection  of  The  Lord  Bicester  of  Tusmore,  at  Souldcrn  Manor,  Oxon. 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 


26,  28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 


ESTABLISHED  1866 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


Very  beautiful  Chippendale 
landscape  mirror  with 
pierced  carved   frame,  and 

original  Vauxhall  plate. 

3  ft.  2  in.    ■   4  ft.  2  in. 


Hire  Purchase  facilities  can  now  he 
arranged  for  our  customers  if  required. 


TEL.  (3  LINES)  223,  963-964 


LAING 


Sculpture 

Armitage 

Butler 

Derain 

Epstein 

Hepworth 

Manzu 

Marini 

Meadows 

Moore 


Galleries:  194  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto 


Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

85  ROSE  STREET     PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

Regardless  of  size  or  complexity 
you  can  rely  on  P  &  S  to  pack  and 
forward  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Promptly  and  Safely. 

Pitt  &  Scott 

Limited 

13  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  Loudon 
E.C.4 

Telephone:  City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  pails  of 
the    world.    Storage    facilities  ai 
Lone/on,    Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  PORCELAIN 


A  Capo  di  Monte  cup  and  saucer  painted  by  Giuseppe  della  Torre,  with  figures  in  landscapes.  Blue  fleur-de-lis  marks. 
Circa  1750. 

A  Meissen  2-handied  cup  and  saucer  painted  by  Christian  f  riedrich  Hcrold  with  landscapes  and  harbour  scenes.  Blue 
crossed  swords  marks  and  D  in  gold.  Circa  17.10. 

A  paii  of  Chelsea  Dishes  painted  with  fruit  and  butterflies.  Red  anchor  marks.  Circa  1755. 

Two  Worcester  Coffee  Pots,  one  printed  in  lilac  with  ruins  b>  Robert  Hancock.  Circa  1760:  the  other  painted  with  exotic- 
birds  in  colours.  Circa  1765. 

A  Worcester  Vase,  transfer  printed  with  F  rederick  the  Great  and  battle  scenes,  military  trophies.  Signed  RH  Worcester, 
dated  1757. 

These  pieces  are  oj  the  finest  quality  and  are  in  brilliant  condition. 

Colour  films  on  request 

Wnifreli  William*  (gntinuea) 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Assoc  iation  l  td. 

38    SOUTH    STREET,    EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 

Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780  Cables:  ANTIQUITY.  Eastbourne 


re* 


H.  W.KEIL 

  LTD   

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


TUDOR  HOUSE 
BROADWAY,  WORCS. 

Telephone:  Broadway  2108 


Fine  Old  English 
17th  and  18th  century  Furniture 


Rare  pair  of  Regency  rosewood 
card  tables  of  outstanding  quality. 
Tops'crossbanded  and  having  brass 
inlay.  The  tables  are  in  perfect 
condition. 
Length  3  ft.  Depth  1  ft.  6  in. 


AND 

KNOCKHUNDRED  HOUSE 
MIDHURST 
WEST  SUSSEX 

Telephone  133 


Our  extensive  stock  would  make 
a  visit  interesting 


DOCCIA  PORCELAIN 
Circa  1745 
Length  12  inches 


ALESSANDRO  ORSI 

ANTIQUES 
14  VIA  BAGUTTA  MILAN  (ITALY) 


Jwtt&lung  is  cut  Art*  -  - 


■ 


.  .  .  and  whether  you  have  the 
talent  or  not,  it  is  so  much  fun  to 
visit  the  delightful  showroom  of 
M.  AFZAL  LTD.  at  78  Baker  St. 
Here  you  can  see  FABRICS  — 
lovely  patterns  and  materials, 
many  from  the  Continent,  many 
exclusive. 

You  can  talk  over  your  own  ideas 
and,  if  you  wish,  expert  advice  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 
For  example,  ive  shoiv 
two  exciting  modern  patterns  .  .  . 

COVENTRY  —  Exclusiv 
(lrsr.:ii  depicting 
u  i  111  i.  iwk,  intro- 
ducing nasturtium, 
I'  nn hi.  black  and 
grey.  48  wide. 
1  5s.  9d.  per  yard. 

TULIPS —  Exclusive 
I'ayi hi  poplin  with 
tulips  in  the  fash- 
ionable nasturtium 
shade  011  »»  \ 
sa'ound.    48  wide 
19s.  6d.  per  yard. 

I'riees  are  so 
reasonable,  you 
can  manage  11  all 
0  \   t  lit  DC  1  1 


78  BAKER  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.1 
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Diamond  cluster  centre 
with  diamond  leaves  and 
pierced  cross  brooch. 
Mounted  in  silver  and  <jold. 
Circa  1800. 

Pave  set  diamond  cluster 
pierced  with  diamond  bow. 
Three  pave  set  diamond 
cluster  drops,  mounted  in 
silver  and  sjold.  Circa  1780. 


Diamond  flower  brooch. 
Mounted  in  s^old.  Circa 
1810. 

Diamond  centre  pave  set 
diamond  Maltese  Cross 
brooch  pendant.  Mounted 
in  gold.  Circa  1  800. 


Diamond  flower  on  spring 
— diamond  bands  and 
leaves  spray.  Mounted  in 
silver  and  gold.  Circa  1780. 


JE 


Diamond  lyre  Droo 
Mounted  in  silver  and  <*o!d. 
Circa  1800. 


GARRARD    &    CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

FORMERLY  Till-  GOLDSMITHS  &   SILYI  RSM1THS  COMPANY  LTD. 
112  REGEN1  STREET    •     LONDON    •    W.I     •    TELEPHONE    ■    REGENT  3021  (II  lines) 
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S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

LTD. 

Meml>er  of  the  Art  ana  Antique  Dealers*  League  of  America 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Important  George  II  Chippendale  Salver  of  large 
size.    London     1736,    by    Robert  Abercromby. 
96  oz.  17  dwt.  Diameter  18^  inches.  Contemporary 
Coat  of  Arms.  Excellent  condition. 


Our  varied  stock  is  always  of 
interest  to  the  discriminating  buyer. 


LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C.1 
HOLborn  2712 


NEW  YORK 

104  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


London  Shon  room  one  minute  from  the  British  Museum 


QUINNEYS  Ltd 

WALTER  NEEDHAM 


Fine  Set  of  FOUR 
Regency  kingwood  Console  Tables 
43      13-2      36  inches  high 

From  the  Collection  of  H.M.  the  hue  Queen  Mary 
at  Marlborough  House 


CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


Telephone: 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 


Cable  Address: 
'Needinr',  Chester 


I  1 II  (  ()NN(  HSSEl  IR,  Januai  \ .  19c* 
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TOOTH 

Established  1842 

j i    BR U TON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  2920  Gables:  'INVOCATION,  London' 

XI  III 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  LIMITED 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


A  Chelsea-Derby  Cabaret  with  borders  gilt  on  royal  blue  ground.  The  centre  panel 
is  finely  painted — probably  by  Fidele  Duvivier — with  the  scene  'Repas  Italien'  after 
Nicholas  Lancret.  Gold  anchor  marks,  circa  1770-75.  In  perfect  condition  throughout. 


ant) 
Srisft  <£lass 


OLD  ENGLISH 

AND 
CONTINENTAL 
CHINA 

FURNITURE 

NEEDLEWORK 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 


Telephone:  WEStern  1804 


(Two  minutes  from  High  St.  Station) 


Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 
Tel.  23223  BRADFORD  3         Est.  1903 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


A  Regency  rosewood  bookcase,  the  drawer  fitted  for 
writing;  Circa  1S/5.  2  ft.  to  in.  wide;  1  ft.  4  in.  deep. 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26^-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 


I  Li x in.m  1 1  us 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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HOLMES 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD 


A  Set  of  Four  Fine  Antique  Silver  Candlesticks 
1 0.1  inches  high.  London  1761.  Makers:  Parker  &  Wakelin 


Guide  to 
Marks  of  Origin  on 
British  and 
Irish  Silver  Plate 

from 
Mid  lVCcnnir? 


Old  Sheffield  Plate  | 
Makers'  Marks 

1743-  1860 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE  PIECES 
PURCHASED 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


A  BOOK  ON  HALLMARKS 

7s.  ,}d.  post  free 


HOLMES  LTD.,  29  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


(On,  Only  Address) 


telephone  :  II  YDE  PARK  I  396 


XI  \ 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  LONDON,  W.l    cm^o.  ^2 


STILL  LIFE  WITH  STRAWBERRIES  Painted  ,.  1X90.  j  1    ■    1  ft  indies.  P-A.  RENOIR 


ENRICO  CERVELLI— Paintings  &  Sculpture 

until  12  DECEMBER 
9-22  DECEMBER 

MERAUD  GUEVARA— Early  Work  &  latest  Compositions 
ENAMELS  from  the  Abbaye  de  Liguge 

28  DECEMBER—  10  FEBRUARY 

NEW  YEAR  MISCELLANY 

FRENCH  PAINTINGS  OF  THE  19th  AND  20th  CENTURIES 


DAILY  10-  6 


SATURDAY  10- 


I 


A  most  impressive  set  of  mid-i8th  century  mahogany  chairs  consisting  of  2  arms 
and  8  singles.  These  offer  great  comfort  as  dining  chairs  and  would  be  equally 
suitable  for  use  in  a  withdrawing  room.  The  quality  is  as  one  would  expect  from 
a  tine  chair-maker  of  the  1 8th  century. 


Pratt  &  purges!* 

LIMITED 

Members  of  The  Brilisli  Antique  Dctilers'  Association 


7  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.7 

Telephone:  Kensington  8501 
(fcuing  Sottth  Kensington  Station) 


OLD  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 

CHIMNEY  PIECES 


A  superb  Louis  XV  Chimney 
Piece  in  white  statuary  marble 
on  a  jasper  ground. 


wis .  , 


■# 


} 


DENYS  WREY  LTD 

45  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Shane  3821/4914 

FINE  ENGLISH  PERIOD  FURNITURE 

(Members  of  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 


A  very  fine  Chippendale  mahogany  Partners  Writing 
Desk,  having  original  handles  and  locks,  measuring 
54  by  32  inches.  The  reverse  side  has  dummy  drawers 
in  the  frieze  and  panelled  cupboards. 


Arthur  Churchill  Ltd 

22-32  Harrow  Road,  London,  W.2 


Wine  Glass  7^  inches  high,  nicely  engraved  with 
Lady  holding  Glass  and  Cupid  at  Barrel,  also 
'Hansie  in  de  Kelder'.  Newcastle,  c.  1745. 


I  I  II  C<  1NN1  >ISSI  1  H,  lamiary,  [961 
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BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKSHIRE 

Telephone  53724  Established  1790 


AT   Dl  4WI1I  JP   CrtlVT  ITTI    1 5  Norton  folg ate  bisiiopsgate 

\X.  DLUUiU   <\    klUll    LIU      LONDON  E.l.  TELEPHONE  BIS.  1587 


ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  CITY  FOR  NEARLY  FIFTY  YEARS 

Sis 


SOUP  TUREEN  BY  PAUL  DE  LAMERIE  1741 


Length  13$  inches.  Weight  150  ounces 


MATHIEU 


GUIETTE    AVRAY  WILSON 


In  the  front  line  of  contemporary  art 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES 


A.  &  G.  POMODORO    COMPARD  DEGOTTEX 


J.  von  WICHT 

44,  Bd.  de  Waterloo  —  BRUXELLES 


GALERIE  INTERNATIONALE  D'ART  CONTEMPORAIN 

253,  rue  Saint-Honore  —  PARIS   I   —  Telephone  Opera  32-29 


ART  LOVERS 


J  arrold 

Art  Calendars 

1960 

9/3  EACH  IN  U.K. 

by  post     10/-  IN  U.K. 

9/-  OUTSIDF  U.K. 

published  by 

JARROLD  &  SONS  LTD. 
ST.  JAMES,  NORWICH 
NOR  50P,  ENGLAND 


Modern  Paintings 
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St.  Tames's  Galleries 


JOHN  and  RICHARD  GREEN  present 
a  fine  painting  from  their  extensive 
collection  of  Old  and  Modem  Masters 


RICHARD  WII  SON 

Oil  painting  on  canvas  2<;  ■  20.'  inches. 

The  View  is  (mm  Wynnstay  Park,  Denbighshire,  showing  Crow  Castle  and 
Llangollen.  From  the  Collections  of  Sir  Wat  kin  Williams-Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P. 
and   The  Fison  Collection.  Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  1771,  No.  221. 


75  Jermyn  Street         London,  S.W. i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  9621 
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HINTON  HOUSE 


h 


AMERSHAM 


FINE  ENGLISH  SILVER 


CHARLES  II 
Silver  gilt  Dish  on  short  central  foot. 
London  1668.  Maker's  mark:  I  G- 
9 1  inches  diameter. 


HIGH  STREET,  AMERSHAM,  BUCKS 

Telephone:  291 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1821 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.l 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


ANTIQUES 

FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CUR  TAINS 
CARPETS 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORATIONS 
H  E  A  TING 
V  A  L  U  A  T  I  O  N  S 


A  fine  Sheraton  Sofa  Table,  cross-banded  and  inlaid. 
Circa  1790.  Length  4  ft.  9  in.  Depth  2  ft.  2  in. 

An  interesting  early  18th  century  carved  and  gilt  gesso 
mirror  frame  with  original  plate.  Circa  1710. 

A  very  fine  pair  of  early  Regency  2-light  candelabra. 
Circa  1800. 
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The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
by 

FRANCESCO  BASSANO 
[549-1592 

Canvas  38  x  62%  inches 

From  the  Collection  of  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  O.B.E. 


We  desire  to  purchase 
paintings  and  water-colours 
by  old  and  modern  masters 


LEGER  GALLERIES 

(J.   LEGER    &  SON) 

13    OLD    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,    W.  1 

HYDE   PARK   2679  ESTABLISHED  189 

BRUSSELS:  13  RUE  DE  LA  REGENCE 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

MERRION  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  (Harold  P.  Caplin)  1  Lower  Memo,, 

Street,  Dublin;  invites  enquiries  about  Silver,  Sheffield  Plate,  China. 
Jewellery,  Glass,  Bronzes,  etc. 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS,  all  periods.  Write  for  illustrated 
lists.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  home  and  overseas.  Old  Hall  Gallery 
I. iimled,  Iden,  Rye,  Sussex. 

2x2  ART  SLIDES:  'Impressionists'  of  the  Louvre  in  attractive  box 
including  text,  now  available  in  Britain.  Brochure  from:  Miniature 
Gallery,  Vanecot,  Rushett  Close,  Thames  Dillon.  Surrey. 

RESTORATION  of  antique  gold  and  silverware  and  jewels.  For 
information  please  write  to:  Jacques  de  Vries,  Master  Gold-  and  Silver- 
smith. Weesperzijde  1.  AMSTERDAM.  Telephone  74.06. 75. 

For  illustrated  book  catalogue  on  European  History  1450-1650,  write  to: 
VOLKOFF-BOOKS,  1791  Rose  Villa  Street,  Pasadena.  Calif.  

THE  PIMPERNEL 
has  a  flair  for  finding  elusive  antiques. 
Collectors  Dealers 
Home  and  Overseas,  are  you  seeki lg  anything  special  or  rare.'  Send 
details:  The  Pimpernel,  will  find  it  for  you.  Box  No:  713"). 

GENEALOGICAL  AND  HER4LDIC  RESEARCH  undertaken  l.v  a 
team  of  Experts.  Family  histories  written;  pedigrees  engrossed  and 
illuminated;  coats  of  arms  painted  and  verified.  Leave  the  care  and 
cataloguing  of  your  family  documents  and  muniments  to  experienced 
archivists.  Interviews  London.  Write  first  Humphery-Smith,  239 
Staines  Road  West  Sunbury-on-Thames. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  offer  the  most  generous  prices  for  any  jewellery, 
gold  or  silver  that  you  are  prepared  to  dispose  of.  Consignments  sent  to 
112  Regent  Street,  London,  W.l  will  be  valued  the  clay  received,  and  an 
offer  sent  without  obligation  by  return. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE:  Colt  Revolvers.  American  Arms,  Old 
fine  Duelling  Pistols,  Old  Sheffield  Hunting  Kniv  es.  ROBERT  ABELS, 
860  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

AUTOGRAPHS  WANTED:  Top  cash  prices  paid  for  original  letters 
and  documents  of  famous  persons.  Charles  C.  Hamilton  Autographs. 
Inc.,  515  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write  A.  E.  Turcone.  298  Broadway, 
Provider  .-.  R. ! ..  I    S  \  

WANTED:  Suits  armour,  guns,  swords,  cannon,  weapons  of  any  type, 
oak-panelling.  J.  MUERANEY,  293  Sunrise  Highway.  Lynbrook.  New 
York. 

FOR  SALE:  Sutton  (Denysi  CHRISTIE'S  SINCE  THE  WAR. 
Coloured  plates  (art  book)  5  gns.  Box  No:  7136. 

FOR  SALE:  COALPORT.  Authenticated  by  expert.  9  cups  and 
saucers,  two  large  plates  and  one  basin.  Assorted  single  flower  design. 
Over  100  years  old — perfect.  7.  Station  Road,  Frimley.  Aldershot, 
Hampshire,  England.  Telephone  Camberly  527. 

COLOURED  PRINTS, .Battle  of  Nile,  four,  painted  and  engraved  by 
R.  Dodd.  1798;  gilt  frames,  black  bordered  glass.  What  offers?  Seen  by 
appointment.  Eastbourne  3969. 

GEORGIAN  SILK  PICTURES:  some  attractive  items  for  sale.  £  1 5.0.0. 
to  £20.0.0.  Also  charming  portrait  by  Cornelius  Johnson  (1593-1661/2). 
View  by  appointment:  Palmer,  Unicorn  Cottage,  Broomfield  Ride. 
( )xshott,  Surrey. 

STILL  LIFE  water  colours,  signed  Ralph  Sneyd  1821,  offers  inv  ited. 
Mollis,  Claveys,  Mells,  Nr.  Frome.  Somerset. 

AMBER:  For  sale  privately,  Williamson  Collec  tion.  Author  '  The  Book 
of  Amber'  1952.  Unique.  Believe  never  exhibited.  160  different  items. 
Samuelson,  Greenacre,  Wreford  Lane,  Exeter,  Devon. 

SIDMOUTH  DISTRICT:  Important  Freehold  Regency-type  premises 
at  present  being  used  as  an  Antique  Business — ideal  for  this  purpose  w  ith 
or  without  home-made  catering.  Ten  rooms  including  Modern  Living 
Accommodation:  large  Garage;  wallcd-in  Garden.  Ear  Sale  at  /  6.000 
Freehold  (including  £1,500  worth  of  stock).  Sole  Agents:  THOMAS 
SANDERS  &  STAFF.  Fore  Street.  SIDMOUTH  Tel,  phone  ONE  & 
101).  

PANELLING  WANTED:  Pine  or  Oak.  Will  inspect  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  London.  Box  No.  7137. 

WANTED:  one  copy  of  THE  CO.VXOISSETR.  Christmas  issue.  19-18. 
Write  Box  No:  7138."  

WANTED:  Mechanical  Penny  Hanks;  mechanical  cap  Pistols;  English 
and  American  single  shot  Rifles.  David  Appel,  145  Grandview  Boule- 
vard, Yonkers.  New  York. 

AUTOGRAPHS  WANTED:  Top  cash  prices  paid  for  original  letters 
and  documents  of  famous  persons.  Charles  C.  Hamilton  Autographs, 
Inc.,  I't  Easl  53rd  Street..  New  York  12.  New  York.  

Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  words  {minimum),  and  thereafter  lOcents 
per  word,  which  must  he  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  21 
EAST  57th  STREET.  A /•.'IT  YORK  22,  N.Y.  Addresses  ot  Box  Numbers 
must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  /alter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  Ihe 
Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  far  any 
sales  effected. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

25  CHEVAL  PLACE,  BR0MPT0N  ROAD 

LONDON,  S.W.7 

Telephone:  KNIghtsbridge  0646  8 

Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 

to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

KIN  1)1  A  NOTE  NEW 

1'  1  (  KING  WA  REHOUSE  A  D DRESS 

EMPRESS  PLACE 

LILLIE  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  FULham  0309 

Serpentine  Mahogany  Side  Table 
<;  It.  9  in.  wide,  2  It.  8  in.  deep,  2  It.  8  in.  high. 


18lh  Century 
ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


L.  LOEWENTHAL 

4  ST.   JAMES'S   STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.1 

Telephone:  Whitehall  1781 


Member  of  the 
British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association 


\ 


r 


BLAISE  PRESTON  LTD. 


OI«l  Master  Painiin;;'* 


A  fine  IXih  Century  grisaille  of  Putti. 
(on  p;mcl)  111  ■   15  inches. 

152  HIGH  STREET  NORTH,  DUNSTABLE,  BEDS. 

(Ml  or  AS  -  London  32  miles)  Tel.:  Dunstable  595 
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THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY  LTD 

Paintings  and  Water-colours  Old  and  New 

Collections  purchased 

148    NEW    BOND    STREET,   LONDON,  W.  1 

Established  1876  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  Telephone:  Mayjair  3 1 16 


HARLES  WOOLLETT 
&  SON 

(MvimImt-  ..f  tl.r  It.  VI). A.  1.1,1  I 

ie  colourful  Sri  of  A  Antique  Derb)  Frill  I  ases,  the  covers 
reed  ami  intrusted  <m<l  surmounted  by    Birds,   the  vase 
ies  painted  with  butterflies,  insects,  etc.,  and  with  double 
masks.  Circa  1765.  Centre  ll  \  inches.  Sides  ')  inches. 

59  6  1  WIG  MOKE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 
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An  Antique  Inlaid  Regency  Rosewood  Writing  Table  of  the  highest  quality.  Length 
43j  inches,  depth  31  inches,  height  28  inches.  Circa  1820. 


An  unusually  small 
Antique  George  I  Walnut 
Chest  of  Drawers  with 
dressing  slide. 
It  measures  only 
28  inches  long, 
19^  inches  deep 
and  32  inches  high. 
Circa  1725. 


A  small  Antique  Inlaid  Sheraton  Mahogany  Pembroke  Table  of  very  fine  quality 
and  bearing  the  original  maker's  label  of  Henry  Kettle,  London,  Circa  1777. 


JOHN  BELL 

of 

ABERDEEN 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET 
ABERDEEN 

and  at 
BRAEMAR 


Telephone: 
24828 


Telegrams  and  Cables: 
Antiques,  Aberdeen 


ANTIQUES 
WORKS  OF  ART 


A  very  fine  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  Bureau  and  Bookcase 
with  pear  drop  cornice  and  astragal  doors.  Length  47  inches 
height  7  feet  9  inchei.  Circa  1770. 


An  important  Antique  Hepplewhite  Mahogany  Sideboard  with  shaped  serpentine  front. 
Length  72  inches,  depth  at  centre  31  inchej.  Grca  1785. 


'ANTWERP' 
by 

J.  H.  VERHEYEN,  1824 
Signed  and  dated 

Canvas  21  ■  27  inches  (53  x  68  cms.) 
Framed  Ai!2  ■  32$  inches  (67  x  82  cms.) 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Mi-imIxts  of  I  ho  British  Antique  Dealers' Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  and  i  ;•>  Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address :  NEWPIC,  PICCY,  LONDON 
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ROLAND,  BROWSE 
&  DELBANCO 


Distinguished 
Old  and  Modern  Paintings 


PIERRE  BONNARD  1893 
16  x  lTg  inches 
Exhibited  Arts  Council  Exhibition 
' Bonnard- 1  'uillard' 


19  Cork  Street 
Old  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 

REGent  7984-5 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 

Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 

MAYfair  6622 


The  Evening  Gun 
W.  van  de  Velde,  the  Elder 

Signed  and  dated  1667  (36  X  45  cm.) 

Hal  O'Nians 

17th  and  18th  Century  Pointings 

3  BUTE  STREET 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  LONDON  S.W.7 

Tel:  KEN:  5729 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  BOOKSHOP 


»-    *       O  R-      B  O  O  K.  S  *  4 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR  ART  BOOKS 

'  A  bookshop  such  as  booklovers  dream  of.  There 
^  is  no  other  bookshop,  anywhere,  to  compare 
with  Foyles.^    -A  Customer's  Let  lei 

FOYLES  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
Railway  tiekets  and  reset  vat  ions  at  station  prices 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

Gerrard 5660  (20  lines)    ir    Open  9-6  (inel.  Sats.) 

Varcst  station:  I  ottinluun  <  onrt  Road 


THL  C(  >NN(  MSSEUK.  January,  looo 


LTD. 

138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


An  important  Louis  XVI  gold  Snuff"  Box 

-■  Enamelled  translucent  blue  on  a  guilloehe  ground,  the  gold  borders  chased  with  acanthus  leaves 
and  laurel  festoons;  the  hinged  lid  with  an  enamel  painted  miniature  of  a  hunting  scene.  Inscribed 
on  rim  'Barriere  orf.  tie  la  Reine  a  Paris'.  Maker:  Jean-Joseph  BARRIERE.  Paris  177",. 

Size:  3/5    <  z\       1  ,7B  inches. 


An  attractive  George  III  gold  Snuff  Box 

Maker:  I.  N.  London,  l!iiq  _><> 

Size:  3  ,'!;    ■   2       [jj  inches 


HOWARD 

8  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square 
London,  W.l 


FURNITURE 


PAINTINGS 


PORCELAIN  •  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  MAGNIFICENT  LOUIS  XV  COMMODE  of  Small  size. 

Stamped  G.  Peridiez.  Circa  1750. 
Width  11  in.  Depth  23  in.  Height  36  in. 


Montague  Marcussen 


LTD. 

Works  of  Art 


Delightful  collection  of  lSth  Century 
English  and  Continental  Scent  Bottles. 


98  CRAWFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Paddington  3051 


DUITS 


LTD  . 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,   S  .  W  .  i 

telephone  :  Whitehall  7440 
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in    UTOIN  1  Ml  N  1 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


PARTNERS  : 

OSCAR  E.  JOHNSON 
II .  P.  J.  LEGGATT 

A.  E.  FRANCIS 
P.  A.  H.  JOHNSON 


BY  AI'POIN TMF.N  I 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  AK  I  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  1820 


i 


SKATING  SCENE 
W.iUTcolour  dr.uNing  In  ABRAHAM   I  I  1  I  INK 
Signed  and  dated  1806 
Size  ib\  X  2  2 i  inches 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  ^  7  7  2  and  ,  2  <,  2  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 


LXIII 


oz.  £5.0.0     ^oz.  £8.8.0     I  oz.  £13.0.0     2  oz.  £22.0.0     4  oz.  £38.0.0 


I'M  WISHING 


.  .  .  that  this 
Christmas,  you  and 
your  family  will 
remember  the 
boys  and  girls  at 
Dr.  Barnardo's  and 
perhaps  send  us  a 

present  to  help  make  our  Christmas 
morning  as  happy  as  your  own  ! 


Please  send  Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  to: 


DR  BARNARDO'S  HOMES 

203    BARNARDO     HOUSE,    STEPNEY    CAUSEWAY,    LONDON,  E.l 

S/ 1530 


«0 


WELCOMES  YOU 


Scenes  of  loveliness  and  splendour  are  commonplace  in  India, 
where  truly  hospitable  people  are  waiting  to  welcome  you  and 
show  you,  with  pride,  the  great  achievements  of  the  present  as 
well  as  the  glories  of  the  past. 

In  addition,  magnificent  Festivals,  Exhibitions  and  an  abundance  of 

Sporting  and  Cultural  events 
await  you  throughout  the  year. 

Modern  hotels,  air-con- 
ditioned railways,  the  latest 
airliners  flying  from  up-to- 
date  airports — you  will  find 
them  all  in  this  'newest 
ancient  land'  where  history 
is  in  the  making  and  beauty 
has  found  a  breathtaking 
abode. 


Illustrated  brochures  and  suggested  itineraries  available  from  your 
Travel  Agent  or 

THE    GOVERNMENT  OF 

INDIA  TOURIST  OFFICE 

28  COCKSPUR  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I        Tel:  TRAfalga  1718 


CO 

E 
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Specialists  in  — v  j  (  )  C^l  IC  — /  Twenty-five  Breakfront 

Bookcases  Bookcases  /n  stock 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  3221 


Mahogany  Hepplewhite  Breakfront  Bookcase  with  finely  carved  pear-drop  cornice. 

8  ft.  4  in.  wide. 


I  XV 


MORION  of  the  State  Guard  of  Kur fur st  Christian  II  of  Saxony,  with  three  scaled  ear  tabs. 
German,  c.  1591-161  I.  With  etched  gilt  hands  of  strap  and  scroll  design  on  dark  background.  On 
each  side  of  the  high  embossed  comb  are  the  arms  of  Saxony  on  a  pear-shaped  shield  in  a  gilt 
circular  band.  In  an  etched  gilt  band  on  each  side  of  the  bowl  are  engraved  gilt  figures  of  Marcus 
Curtius  and  Marias  Scaevola.  Around  the  base  of  the  how  are  lion  headed  bronze  gilt  rivets  with 
bronze  gilt  rings  in  their  pierced  mouths;  these  rivets  are  used  for  fastening  the  lining.  The  comb 
and  tumed-under  edge  of  the  brim  roped.  On  the  hack,  just  under  the  comb,  is  riveted  a  caryatid 
female  figure  for  holding  a  plume  and  the  sides  of  the  comb  a<e  pierced  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
three  scaled  earpieces  are  squared  with  engraved  gilt  borders  on  a  dark  ground,  with  bronze  gilt 
rosette  headed  rivets  holding  the  original  leather  lining  on  which  the  scales  are  hung.  Another, 
with  slight  variation,  is  also  available. 


Several  complete  finely-carved  panelled  rooms  of  oak  and  pine  arc  available.  Historical  suits  of  armour, 
Refectory  tables,  etc.,  on  which  information  may  be  obtained  from: 

M.  ADAMS-ACTON,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.8 

Telephone:  Knightsbridge  9058 
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FROST  &  REED  IP 

UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 


A  view  in  Rome  from  above  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo, 
with  the  Castello  on   the  right,  looking  towards 
S.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican 

by 

CHARLES  DELACROIX 
Signed  and  dated  1750 

Canvas  40I  X  73  inches 

From  the  Collection  ofjaines  Christie,  Esq.,  of  Framlingham  Pigot,  Norwich 


41  New  Bond  St.,  London 

Mayfair  2457 


10  Clare  St.,  Bristol 


Bristol  262  1 8 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  YEAR  BOOK 

The  Connoisseur's  fourteenth  YEAR  BOOK  will  be 
published  in  NOVEMBER  1959.  This  annual  landmark 
is  welcomed  by  all  interested  in  the  Arts  and  Antiques. 
Readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  will  browse 
delightedly  over  the  varied  and  original  articles,  which 
range  from  the  Home  of  Robert  E.  Lee  on  the  Potomac, 
to  Furniture  Shops  in  Georgian  London. 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  YEAR  BOOK  is  always  an  unusual  and  handsome  gift 
Contents  include : 

Wingfield  Castle,  Suffolk 

Arbury  Gothick  and  the  Newdigates 

Furniture  Shops  in  Georgian  London 

Monumental  Brasses 

The  Death  of  Wolfe 

The  designers  of  Misericords 

The  History  of  Lloyd's  of  London,  and  its  Works  of  Art 

Garvan  Furniture  at  Yale 

Trees  in  British  Art 

Windsor  Castle:  a  Bonington  Sketch 

Stratford  Hall  on  the  Potomac, 
the  birthplace  of  Robert  E.  Lee 

An  Introduction  to  Argentine  Colonial  Art 

Chandeliers  and  Posterity 

English  Church  Spires 

The  Influence  of  English  Silver  in  New  England 

The  Count  of  Aranda:  Portraits  in  Alcora  Ceramics 

Simon  Cognoulles  and  the  Life  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (woodcarvings) 

English  Watercolours  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
Melbourne,  Australia 

Published  by 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  28-30  Grosvcnor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.i 

30/- 

PLACE  AN  ORDER 

WITH  YOUR  BOOKSELLER  NOW 

Or  by  post  32/-  ($5.00  U.S.A.)  from 

The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.iK 
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DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Welbeck  8934 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers"  Association  Ltd. 

FINE   STOCK   OF   ENGLISH  CHINA 

12    Victoria    Parade,    TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


l».  II.  GIULINGHAH 

M  B. A. D  A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
8  CHERTSEY  STREET  'LYNDHURST'  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone-  5750  Telephone:  61952 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.     1958  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  9/3.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  I 


Jacques  Rouault  Galleries 

(INCORPORATING     de     FRESNES    OF  AYRSHIRE) 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

OAK    FURNITURE  AYRSHIRE 
EXPOR  TERS 
Trade  enquiries  invited 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


Galston  314 


RESTORATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  OF 
THE  ANTIQUE 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 

BRONZES  •  CERAMICS  •  ENAMELS 
IVORIES  •  JADES  •  MARBLES 
TORTOISFSHELL  •  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS  •  ORMOLU   •  BUHL 
OBJETS  D'ART  •  FURNITURE   •  FTC . 

G.  GARBE 

FOUNDED  I77O 

2  j  CH  \R1  <  )TTE  STRI  I  I 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  MUSEUM   1  2E.H 
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Who  are  to  day  s  patrons: 


oday,  many  of  the  chief  patrons  of  the  Arts  are  leading 


men  in  industry  and  commerce.  They  are  important 
collectors  of  fine  things  either  for  themselves  or  for  their  offices 
and  they  are  in  the  happy  position  of  being  able  to  buy  what 
they  admire.  They  appreciate  too  that  a  fine  work  of  art  is  an 
investment  that  will  keep  its  value. 

Make  certain,  therefore,  that  your  announcements  appear 
regularly  in  the  pages  of  The  Financial  Times.  You  can  be 
certain  that  a  large  and  influential  audience  will  see  them. 

The  Financial  Times  caters  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  world  of  art. 
Denys  Sutton,  the  well-known  authority,  is  a  regular  contributor  to  its  pages. 


THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 


Connoisseurs  who  mean 


SIDNEY     HENSCHEL,    ADVERTISEMENT    DIRECTOR,    BRACKEN     HOUSE,    10    CANNON     STREET,    LONDON  EC4 
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An  important  late  Louis  XV  suite  de  salon  in  carved  giltwood,  comprising  a  set 
of  12  fauteuils,  the  moulded  oval  backs  and  serpentine-shaped  seat  rails  carved  with 
fiowerheads  and  husks,  the  down-curved  arms  of  scrolled  moulded  form,  the  cabriole 
legs  with  fan  carving  at  the  knees,  the  seats,  backs  and  arm-pads  upholstered  in  cerise 
and  old  gold  silk  damask,  and  two  canapes  with  curvilinear  hump-shaped  backs. 


i  si  Alii  ism  i)  iKsi 


%>t  Catherine's  tyoutit 


II  I.I  (.HAMS  &  CAULKS 
"I IVER,  CUII  DFORD' 


MKMbl  H  (  il    I  III  B.A.K.A. 


II  1 1  PHONE  No.  S427 
WHIN  CLOSED 

6's.ji 


I 
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SET    OF    4    ARMCHAIRS    OF    THE    LOUIS    XV  PERIO 


GALERIE  OPERA  JACQUES  ARTAIN  30  AVENUE  DE  L'OPERA  PARIS  OPE.  22-50 
SELECTED  FURNITURE       TAPESTRIES       EXCAVATION  PIECES       IVORIES  HARD-STONES 


Galerie  Royale  des  Tapis 

V.  BENADAVA 


6,  rue  Royale,  PARIS 


OPE.  73-63 
t 


Prayer  Carpet 


Yordez 


Will 


I  \ K ( i K  C  HOICE  OF  ORIENTAL  CARPETS 
ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 
AUBUSSON    -    TAPESTRIES    -    CHINESE  TRINKETS 


BUYERS 


REPARATIONS 


EXCII  INGE 


Just  published  Volume  XIII  1957/58 

ART-PRICE  ANNUAL 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  watercolours,  engrav- 
ings, miniatures,  furniture  and  other  works  of  art  sold  at 
art  sales  in  thirteen  countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auction- 
eers, famous  collections.  Ore/  10,000  prices  are  listed  and 
there  are  e.i.  soo  photographs.  Niv,  cloth.  Price:  £2.  to. 

(I  'olumes  IV  to  XII  covering  1948-57,  are 
also  available  at  £2.  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES, 
ART  DEALERS,  ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

.-1  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  /J6.  8  per  annum,  including  postage. 

KUNSTSTILE— KUNSTSPRACHE 

by  Drs.  Parow  &  Pappenheim. 

An  encyclopaedia  of  art  objects  ami  styles  ami  a  dictionary  oj  art 
terms  in  German,  English  and  French.  2  vols,  in  1,  with  232  pages 
and  150  illus.,  %vo,  1958  (21/1/  edn.)  £1.  7.  6. 

published  by    Kutist  und  Technih  Verlag  Ltd. 

(S  Lipowskystr.,  Munich  2S 

sole    agents     ALEC     TIRANTI  LTD. 

72  Charlotte  Street,  Loudon,  W.\ 
(Mus  1 165) 
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ANTIQUE  SILVER  FROM  IRELAND 


George  I  Conical  shaped  Coffee  pot,  made  in  London  1717, 
by  Thomas  Parr.  Height  10*  inches.  Weight  28 a  ounces. 


Cieorge  II  Irish  Silver  Wine  or  Coffee  Jug,  made  in  Dublin,  circa 
1736,  by  John  Wilme.  Height  Hi  inches.  Weight  28  ounces. 


A  Queen  Anne  Tea-kettle,  by  Humphrey  Payne,  engraved  with  contemporary 
armorials  in  a  scroll  and  foliate  cartouche,  faceted  swan-neck  spout;  on  stand 
with  baluster  supports  and  drop  side  handles,  standing  on  ivory  ball  and  shaped 
feet.  Hall  marked  on  kettle,  lid,  stand,  side-handles,  lamp  and  lamp-cover — 
London  1711.  Height  1 3 A  inches.  Weight  84  ounces,  including  ivory  handle. 


George  II  Mullet  shaped  Teapot  with  slight  engraving 
on  lid,  made  in  London  1730  by  Charles  Martin. 
Height  4  inches.  Length  8  inches.  Weight  12J  ounces. 

LOUIS  WINE  W- 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jew  ellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


I  stablished  1X4(1 


1,1   Dublin  71Xf.S 


No.  1  AT  VERSAILLES 

VERY  ATTRACTIVE  PROPERTY 

with  direct  view  of  the 
PARK  OF  VERSAILLES 

Actually  formed  part  of  the  Chateau  and  arranged 
in  the  style  of  the  period.  This  is  an  exceptional 
offer  and  at  a  very  high  price. 

For  sale  at 

J.  PASTEYER 

7  rue  d'Aguesseau 

PARIS  (8) 

Telephone:  ANJou  35-84 
The  Paris  Estate  Agent  for  Historic  Properties 


No.  2  IN  PARIS 

Elegant  apartment  overlooking 

PALAIS  •  ROYAL  GARDEN 


I  I  II-.  <  (  >NN(  )|SSI-.l  IK,  J.nni.iry,  i<>(«> 


GALERIE  DU  CIRQUE 

23  RUE  DU  CIRQUE,  PARIS  VIII      BAL  36-50 


VUILLARD 

BRIANCHON     •      DERAIN     •  LEGUEULT 

MARQUET  •  OUDOT     PASCIN  PICASSO 

PISSARRO  ■  K.  X.  ROUSSEL   •  VALADON 


imi;rre  de  regaini 


French  snuff-boxes  in  soft  paste 


PORCELAINS  OF  XVIII  CENTURY 
SNUFF-BOXES  MINIATURES 


6  RUE  DE  BEAUNE   •    PARIS  I  // 

Tel.  LITtre  42.67 
BOUGHT    AND  SOLD 
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Cote  d'Azur 


FRANCE 


BEAULIEU  sur  MER 
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INTERNATIONAL  CENTRE  j 
OF  ANTIQUITIES  ! 


+  The  Antique  Dealers  of  Beaulieu  £ 

|  specialise  in,  and  are  equipped  * 

|  for,  the  expedition  of  objets  d'art  $ 

+  to  all  countries.  A  cordial  reception  * 

J  awaits  our  foreign  colleagues  t 

%  % 


»j»  »j«  aJ»  »j»  »j*  »j«  »j*  «j»  »j«  »j«  »|*  >j»  »j»  »|»  »j«  »j»  >{»  »j»  »j«      -"t--  -"T^  "I*  •"J-'  "^X*  "t-'  jkX™'  ■"'l^      "^T^      """I^  ""J*1      -^f*  -»^«.  .»^«.  "^>-  -~j>«.      -»>j«-  ^^«. 
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ANDRE  MAVON 

OBJETS  D'ART 
and 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

XVIIIth  Century 


238  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 
Phone  CARnot  2243 


PARIS 


Pair  of  Bergcres  in  natural  wood.  Stamped  Chenevat 


Cartel  'St.  Germain'' 
French.  Louis  \\ 
Overall  height  311. J  inches  W  idth  12  inches 


PAPAZIAN  &  ESKENAZI 

15  VIA  MONTE  NAPOLEONE,  MILAN 


Jac.  RUISDAEL  and  Jac.  VICTORS 


STADTWALDGURTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

{Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


I  Hh  Cc  >NNi  IISSEl  H.  lanu.iry,  lufio 
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JAN  van  KESSEL 
Panel  17  x  11 A  inches 


CENTRAL  PICTURE  GALLERIES 

624  MADISON  AVE.,  N.Y.  22  ELDORADO  5-6564 


Smith  &  Watson 

20  EAST  55th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  22  •  PLAZA  3-1462 


■ 


J'rciicli  I  lirrcl oirc  Hp;i<ll>i>anl  in  anliqucd  f mil  wood 

/  lur^r  and  varied  collection  on  view 
Brochure  011  request 


Parke-Bernet 
Galleries  •  w 

AMERICA'S  LEADING 
AUCTION  FIRM  FOR 


f 
1  as 


sis  Rs   ^  : 


'/'//<•  Parke-Bernet  Building,  76th  to  TTth  Street  on  Madison 

Ai  t  nor,  with  jour  floors  devoted  to  its  activities. 


A  large  staff  of  specialists,  luxurious  exhibition 
rooms,  authoritative,  finely  printed  catalogues, 
and  a  following  of  important  and  wealthy  collec- 
tors throughout  the  world  have  established  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  as  the  leading  firm 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  for  antique  furni- 
ture, tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  porcelains,  paintings, 
sculptures,  rare  hooks,  manuscripts,  jewelry  and 
other  personal  property  at  auction.  Among  the 
most  important  collections  sold  at  Parke-Bernet 
recently  were  the  Mrs.  John  E.  Rovensky,  Georges 
Limy.  \rnold  Kirkehy  and  Thelma  Chrysler 
Foy.  totalling  an  aggregate  of  nearly  $9,000,000. 

//  )on  Are  n  Potential  Bidder:  our  monthly 
Bulletin  will  be  airmailed  without  charge. 

//  You  i'.onlemjdnlv  Selling:  rales  and  other 
pertinent  information  available  through  corres- 
pondence. Address 

Leslie  A.  HYAM,  President 
Lot  t>  J.  Marion,  Executive  \  ice- 1 'resident 
V ktii  1  i<  Swanin    \l \ui  \  vndegrift,  I  ice- Presidents 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES,  [nc 
adison  Vveniic.  New  ^ork  '2  I 
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Late  Georgian  Mahogany 
Hunt  or  Drinking  Table 

Fitted  with  a  removable  center 
leaf  and  revolving  two-bottle 
Sheffield  coaster.  The  table  has 
a  twelve-inch  drop  leaf  across 
the  back  side. 
Height  29  inches,  width  68  inches 
depth  46  inches. 


Write  for  particulars  on 
models  available  of  the 
famous 

Porcelain  Doughty  Birds 
—  Free  color  brochure  — 


Write  for  information  on 
authentic  hand-made 
Silver  Julep  Cups 
6y  early  Kentucky  makers 
and  others 


Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries 

Old  Science  Hill  Chapel  Shelbyville,  Kentucky 

on  the  main  road  (V.S.  60)  between  Louisville  and  Lexington 


EDWARD  R.  LUBIN,  inc. 


WORKS  OF  ART 


Medieval 

Renaissance 

Baroque 


17  East  64th  Street, 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


■ 


Tel.  University  1-3649 
Cables:  ARTWORKS 


ENAMELED  GLASS  TAZZA 

Venice,  ca.  1500,  'Berovieri'  type.  Diameter  11  inches  (29  cm.) 

EXHIB.  Tentocmstelling  van  Oude  Ktinst,  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  1936,  No.  664 
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NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


FINK  PAINTINGS 


The  Mission 

bj 

AURELIANO  MILANI 

(1675-1 744) 
l  8      j(->  inches 


i  r  HAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
N.Y. 


American  &  English  Antiques 


In  imitation  of  the  Fukicn 
white  porcelain  figures  of 
Cavaliers  called  'Gov.  Duf 
by  G  Williamson  in  his  Book. 
ofFamille  Rose,  this  specimen 
is  the  first  in  our  experience 
of  white  salt  glaze  stoneware, 
about  1740. 


Ginsburg  &  Levy 

ANTIQUARIANS  SINCE  1901 

815  MADISON  AVENUE  at  68th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y.        ■        RH  4-1352 
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THE 


BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 
Founded  in  the  year  191 8  to  foster  a  high  standard 
of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade 


THE  SIGN  OF  MEMBERSHIP 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred 
established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  oj  art  who  are  members 
of  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at 

The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

20  RUTLAND  GATE,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Telephone:  Kensington  4128 
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Sixteenth  Century 

CARVED  OAK  PRESS 
40  inches  high,  34  inches  wide,  18  inches  deep 


S.  W.  WOLSEY 

71-72  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone :  Abbey  5894 


KNOEDLER 


Established  1846 


Old  and  Contemporary  Masters 


LONDON 

34  St.  James's  Street 
s.W.i 


NEW  YORK 

1 4  Hast  $  7th  Street 
N.Y.22 


PARIS 

2  2  Rue  des  Caput  ines 


1  \  win 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO    H.M.  THE  QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 


EST.  1773 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.R  H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS 


Screen  of  tobacco  brown  lacquer  incised  in  colours, 
the  back  decorated  with  the  'Hundred   Boys'  al 
pla\    in  a  palace  garden.   18th   century.  Chinese. 
Each  panel:  6  ft.  7  in.  high  by  13  in.  wide. 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Cables:  SPINK.  LONDON  Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (5  lines) 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALER  — 8 


The  quality  of  construction  of"  this  English  seaweed  marquetry  cabinct-on-stand  is  of  such  a  high  order  that  it 
could  well  be  attributed  to  the  Royal  cabinet-maker,  CJerrit  Jensen  (<'.  1680-1715).  Jensen  being  apparently  of  Dutch 
or  Flemish  origin,  it  is  perhaps  appropriate  that  this  piece  of  furniture  should  have  been  purchased,  from  Messrs. 
H.  W.  Keil,  Ltd.,  of  Broadway,  Worcestershire,  for  the  Rijksmuseum.  Jensen  was  a  craftsman  of  considerable 
standing  and  held,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  Royal  Warrant  of  cabinet-maker  to  Charles  II,  James  II,  William  III 
and  Mary,  and  Queen  Anne  (see  'Gerril  Jensen,  Cabinct-Makcr  to  the  Royal  Household',  by  R.  W.  Symonds: 
The  Connoisseur,  May,  1935). 


Each  month  '  I'he  Connoisseur'  illustrates  an  important  work  oj  art  which  a  British 
antique  dealer  has  sold  10  ,1  museum  or  jniblit  institution  cither  at  home  or  abroad. 


(Above  and  right.)  The  Dining  Room  in  Mr.  Stonor's 
flat,  set  in  the  ceiling  ot  which  is  a  circular  painting  of 
pagliacci  by  G.  D.  Tiepolo.  At  the  end  of  the  room,  above 
a  Louis  XVI  side  table,  hangs  a  Giorgionesque  painting  of 
soldiers  in  a  glade  by  the  seventeenth-century  Venetian, 
Pictro  della  Vccchia.  Regency  silver-gilt  trays,  salvers, 
salts  and  cutlery  are  displayed  in  front  of  the  looking  glass 
on  the  lett  wall  and  on  the  table,  which  is  surrounded  by 
Dircctoire  chairs.  The  carpet  is  Persian,  from  Bijar.  At  the 
other  end  of  this  room,  on  the  left  wall,  is  a  Capriccio  by 
Francesco  Guardi  and  a  sketch  by  Rubens.  The  early 
eighteenth-century  statue  of  Adonis,  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow, is  probably  Italian.  The  two  pineapple  stands,  on  the 
right,  date  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI  and  are  similar  to 
a  pair  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris. 


1 2 


A  Taste  for  Splendour: 
and  Mr.  Francis  Stonor 


What  makes  a  collector  tick?  In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Francis 
E.  Stonor,  a  private  collector  with  unusual  taste,  I  put  this 
question  to  him  in  connection  with  his  own  collections  seen  on 
the  following  pages  (his  important  silver-gilt,  bronzes  and  books 
will  be  featured  in  further  separate  articles). 

7  do  not  look  upon  my  things  as  a  collection.  That  is  too  grand  a 
word,  implying  an  importance  which  they  do  not  possess.  I  prefer  to 
think  of  them  just  simply  as  'my  things'.  In  style  they  range  from 
early  curly  to  late  straight — roughly  from  1600  to  1N00,  hut  with  the 
baroque  as  the  prevailing  note.  I  started  to  buy  just  after  the  war.  I  had 
at  my  disposal  eight  empty  rooms  and  a  corridor,  and  as  the  things 
accumulated  the  idea  grew  of  providing  a  formal  setting  for  them.  With 
the  pictures  in  mind,  I  panelled  the  principal  rooms  a  hi  Louis  XI  7. 
The  colour  scheme  is  uniform  throughout  the  fiat — a  neutral  faded 
vellum  for  the  walls,  with  passages  in  each  room  of  red  for  warmth  and 
contrast.  Red  predominates  in  the  antique  Persian  rugs.  It  occurs 
discreetly  in  the  mouldings  of  the  panelling  and  cornices,  rubbed  as  if 
by  time  to  an  uneven  texture  by  the  old  French  technique  of  peinture 
arrachee.  It  streams  from  velvet  curtains  which  fall  from  ceiling  to  floor 
without  pelmets,  and  in  two  of  the  rooms  it  covers  the  chairs.  Light 
glows  restfully  from  invisible  sources  or  dramatically  pinpoints  an 
object  in  isolation. 

Turning  to  the  things  themselves,  it  is,  I  think,  the  baroque  sculpture 
which  first  catches  the  eye.  'I 'here  seem  to  be  statues  everywhere. 
Ballet-like  they  pose  and  gesticulate,  they  heave  and  they  hoist.  They 
are  the  very  soul  of  the  baroque.  Pictures,  with  which  I  include  framed 
drawings,  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  my  scheme  of  things.  For 
me,  painting  means  Italian  painting  and  especially  the  I  'enetian 
school.  By  that,  I  do  not  mean  exclusively  the  great  names  of  the  High 
Renaissance  or  the  decorators  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Titians  and 


Tiepolos  are  not  for  the  likes  of  me.  I  can  find  all  my  joy  in  the  I  'enetian 
and  Italianate  artists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  Age  of  Baroque 
which  in  painting,  alone  among  the  arts,  is  to  some  extent  the  Forgotten 
Century. 

My  library  is  really  more  a  collection  of  engravings  than  of  books, 
for  every  volume  must  be  illustrated  and  many  have  no  text  at  all. 
They  are  confined  to  two  subjects  only:  architecture  and  the  lay-out  of 
gardens.  Chronologically,  they  begin  with  Lord  Burlington' s  own  copy 
of  Palladio  printed  in  Venice  in  1570  and  they  end  with  Reptons 
works  on  landscape  gardening  printed  in  London  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  In  between  is  unfolded  in  some  ten  thousand  plates  the  complete 
and  astounding  panorama  of  Baroque  Europe.  They  hold  up  a  mirror  to 
a  cultural  world  which  was  for  the  last  time  aware  of  its  unity,  and 
which  revelled  without  self-consciousness  in  its  exuberant  and  splendid 
taste. 

A  taste  for  splendour?  There  is  a  streak  of  that  in  me,  or  is  it  that 
I  am  a  Northerner  pining  for  the  sunshine?  Whatever  the  cause,  tve 
can  only  purge  our  sentiments  by  expressing  them,  and  I  have  external- 
ized this  feeling  by  filling  the  dining  room  with  silver-gilt.  No  watery 
moon  here,  but  the  full  blaze  of  the  southern  sun.  As  with  sculpture, 
this  is  an  un-English  taste,  its  magnificence  calling  forth  the  charge  of 
ostentation.  Taut  pis!  /  have  looked  almost  entirely  to  the  goldsmiths 
of  George  /I  "s  reign,  and  I  have  completely  excluded  ungilt  silver. 

In  conclusion,  I  try  to  live  my  life  and  buy  my  works  of  art  on  the 
same  principle.  It  is  to  recognize  quality  wherever  I  come  across  it— 
in  people  first  and  foremost,  then  in  things.  Names  hold  very  little 
prestige  value  for  me.  The  advice  which  I  ask  of  the  experts  is  whether 
something  that  tempts  me  is  good  in  the  style,  not  who  it  is  by.  I  find 
that  it  requires  a  lot  of  self  discipline  always  to  reject  the  second  rate, 
and  always  to  discard  my  mistakes.  But  the  first  lesson  which  a  collector 
must  learn  is  how  to  say  ".\'<>".' — Editor. 
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i.  The  Entrance  Hall.  Above  the  Louis  XVI 
jardiniere  hangs  a  carved  and  gilt  wood  car- 
touche surmounted  by  a  chantecler  and  at  right 
a  French  Regence  table  in  carved  and  gilt  wood 
with  a  pink  marble  top.  The  bronze  and  part- 
gilt  ewers,  'Wine'  and  'Water,'  are  by  Flaxman. 
Above,  in  a  niche,  the  white  marble  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  negro  boy  is  Venetian  early 
seventeenth  century  and  is  in  the  style  of  Ales- 
sandro  Vittoria.  In  the  background  is  a  baroque 
f  igure  of  a  Prophet.  2  and  3.  The  Corridor  has 
been  transformed  into  a  miniature  long  gallery. 
On  one  side  and  at  the  end,  wooden  statues  of 
mythological  beings  posture  between  shelves 
which  contain  a  collection  of  illustrated  books: 
the  other  wall  is  hung  with  drawings,  principally 
by  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  Italian 
artists. 
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MR.  STONOR'S  own  words  form  an  essential  intro- 
duction to  any  account  of  his  London  flat,  for  the  rich 
group  of  pictures,  drawings,  sculpture,  furniture  and  books  he 
has  assembled  are  the  expression  of  a  strongly  personal  taste. 
Every  room  has  a  richness  and  exuberance  which  immediately 
transports  the  visitor  from  the  world  of  St.  John's  Wood  and  its 
prim  stuccoed  houses,  to  a  gayer  and  less  inhibited  southern 
clime.  To  mention  all  the  interesting  works  of  art  in  this  assem- 
blage— several  of  which  will  be  familiar  to  frequenters  of  the 
post-war  exhibitions  at  Burlington  House — would  require  an 
article  much  longer  than  this.  But  an  account  of  a  few  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  scope  and  quality  of  the  collection. 

'It  is,  I  think,  the  baroque  sculpture  which  first  catches  the  eye  , 
Mr.  Stonor  comments.  There  are  eight  remarkable  painted 
wooden  statues  which  greet  one  in  the  Entrance  Hall  (No.  i),  and 
conduct  one  down  the  corridor  into  the  Dining  Room.  Two  are 
of  South  German  origin,  a  pair  of  Saints  which  the  owner  very 
surprisingly  discovered  at  Haifa  during  the  last  war.  Carved  in  the 
mid-eighteenth  century,  they  show  the  influence  of  Franz  Ignaz 
Gunther.  The  others  seem  to  be  by  Italian  hands  and  Mr.  Stonor 
ingeniously  suggests  that  they  may  have  formed  part  of  the 
decoration  of  some  court  theatre.  A  pair  of  sinuously  protesting 
mermaids  held  aloft  by  satyr-faced  tritons  are  somewhat  reminis- 
cent of  the  Genoese  wood  sculptor  Anton  Maria  Maragliano 
(No.  2).  Two  marbles  are  of  interest:  a  lovely  torso  of  a  winged 
genius  which  is  possibly  I  lellenistic  though  it  has  also  been 
attributed  to  a  sixteenth-century  Florentine,  and  a  little  bust  of  a 
negro  page  of  which  other  versions  are  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  and  a  number  of  private  collections. 

Amo:ig  the  Italian  bronzes,  most  of  which  are  displayed  in  the 
Drawing  Room  (Nos.  4  &  5),  several  call  for  special  mention. 
There  is  a  magnificent  figure  of  a  satyr  holding  a  tree  trunk  by 


4  and  5.  The  Drawing  Room.  Opposite  a  Louis  XV  chimneypiece  of 
brocatelle  marble  hangs  Pietro  della  Vecchia's  Fortune  Teller.  The  painting 
in  the  ceiling  is  a  bozzetto  by  Franz  Anton  Maulbertsch.  On  the  chimney- 
piece  are  three  small  Renaissance  bronzes,  and  flanking  it  are  an  important 
pair  ni  (.f>bcs  signed  and  dated  (1699)  b\  the  greatest  "I  the  Venetian 
cartographers,  Coronelli.  The  Celestial  globe  is  supported  by  four  figures 
representing  the  Continents:  the  Terrestial  globe  by  tour  hgures  represent- 
ing the  Seasons.  From  style  and  quality  the  stands  are  considered  to  be 
contemporary  French.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room  (below),  the  sliding 
doors  are  decorated  w  ith  panels  ot  chinoiserie  figures  from  a  mid-eighteenth- 
century  French  screen,  painted  under  the  influence  of  Boucher,  whilst 
flanking  the  doors  are  two  splendid  bronze  groups  after  Algardi  represent- 
ing Jupiter  triumphing  over  the  rebellious  Titans  and  Juno  controlling  the 
w  inds.  A  similar  pair  (with  the  Versailles  inventory  mark)  is  in  the  Wallace 
Collection.  Both  are  derived  from  a  fountain  group  by  Algardi  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  of  Aranjucz  in  Spain. 
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6.  Mr.  Stonor's  elaborate  inlaid  bed,  propelled  through  a  silver  sea  by  gilt  mermaids  and  dolphins,  was  made,  probably  for  some  grandc  cocotte,  during 
the  Second  Empire.  Two  mid-seventeenth-century  French  caryatids  support  the  arch  above  it,  and  the  room  is  papered  by  Les  Monuments  de  Paris  printed 
in  colour  by  Dufour  in  Fans  in  1815.  Against  a  landscape  48  feet  long  the  principal  buildings  of  Paris  are  aligned  in  an  imaginary  panorama  on  the 
far  bank  of  the  Seine.  Pastoral  scenes  after  Vernet  enliven  the  near  shore. 


Andrea  Briosco,  called  Riccio,  and  a  remarkably  elaborate  door- 
knocker by  another  artist  of  the  Paduan  school,  probably  a  pupil 
of  Riccio.  The  impressionistic  finish  of  these  works  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  highly  polished  Florentine  group  of  Virtue 
Chastising  I  'ice  which  has  been  attributed  to  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
Domcnico  Poggini,  Pierino  da  Vinci  and,  most  recently,  G.  F. 
Rustici.  On  a  larger  scale  is  a  Neptune,  one  of  a  series  of  bronzes 
of  which  the  best  known  is  that  in  the  Villa  Borghcse  in  Rome. 
This  statuette  is  very  close  to  Bernini's  Neptune,  from  the 
Negroni-Montalto  fountain  (now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum),  and  is  probably  based  on  that  work;  though  some 
scholars  have  thought  that  it  may  represent  a  preliminary  idea  for 
it.  Flemish  mannerism  is  represented  by  a  group  of  Angelica  and 
Medoro  inscribing  their  names  on  a  tree  trunk,  a  lovely  bronze 
which  dates  from  the  mid-sixteenth  century.  Among  the  terra- 
cottas a  Hercules  and  the  Nemean  Lion  by  Stcfano  Maderno  (1622), 
closely  related  to  a  plaster  group  in  the  Ca'  D'Oro  in  Venice,  is 
of  outstanding  interest  (No.  7). 

Numerous  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  pictures 
enliven  Mr.  Stonor's  rooms.  Unable  to  discover  a  modern 
Tiepolo  capable  ot  frescoing  the  vaults  of  his  rooms,  Mr.  Stonor 
hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  mounting  pictures — usually  bozzetti 
for  celling  paintings — in  the  middle  of  his  ceilings.  They  include 
Franz  Anton  Maulbertsch's  sketch  (No.  4)  for  the  very  grandiose 


(but  now  destroyed)  decorations  in  the  library  of  Klostcrbriick 
in  Moravia,  and  Claudio  Francesco  Beaumont's  more  highly 
finished  model  for  a  ceiling  in  the  Palazzo  Reale  in  Turin.  In  two 
rooms,  however,  he  has  employed  tondi  by  G.  D.  Tiepolo,  little 
scenes  of  pagliacci,  much  like  those  painted  for  the  Villa  Tiepolo 
at  Zianigo  and  now  in  the  Ca'  Rezzonico  at  Venice.  And  the 
bedroom  (No.  6)  has  a  complete  ceiling  representing  a  group  of 
musicians  looking  down  from  a  balcony,  painted  by  Gcrrit  van 
Honthorst,  probably,  for  a  house  at  Utrecht.  In  a  recent  book, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Judson  remarks  that  this  ceiling,  painted  in  1622,  two 
years  after  Honthorst's  return  from  Italy,  'was  revolutionary  for 
the  decoration  of  Dutch  interiors'  and  'marked  the  beginning  of 
lllusionistic  decoration  in  the  Netherlands'. 

The  paintings  which  hang  on  Mr.  Stonor's  walls  are  scarcely 
less  interesting  than  those  which  decorate  his  ceilings.  Among 
them  are  a  glittering  Capriccio  signed  by  Francesco  Guardi 
(frontispiece),  a  fine  Rubens  sketch  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite, 
dating  from  about  1617,  and  an  allegory  of  Tlie  Power  of  Love 
signed  by  Filippo  Latin  in  1672.  One  artist  is  particularly  well 
represented:  the  seventeenth-century  Venetian  Pietro  Muttoni 
who  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  'della  Vecchia'  from  his  talent  for 
imitating  older  masters.  Two  versions  of  his  Jewish  Fortune 
Teller,  a  somewhat  Titianesque  head  of  a  man  and  a  large 
Giorgionesquc  group  of  soldiers  in  a  glade  are  included  111  the 
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7.  The  Dressing  Room.  On  the  dressing  table  are  the  fifteen  pieces  of  one  of  the  only  three  French  Louis  XIV  silver-gilt  toilet 
services  known.  This  will  be  the  subject  of  a  special  article  in  a  future  issue  of  Tlie  Connoisseur.  One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  XIV  bronze 
putti  can  be  seen  between  the  pilasters,  and  in  front  of  an  early  eighteenth-century  Austrian  painting  of  a  princely  garden  stands  an 
exquisite  rococo  fountain  in  the  style  of  the  Nancy  of  Stanislas  Lcczinski,  ex-king  of  Poland  and  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV. 

8.  A  bedroom  in  Mr.  Stonor's  guest  flat  is  decorated  with  a  16  foot  long  panorama,  half  of  which  is  shown,  of  Constantinople 
painted,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  topography  and  the  type  of  vessels,  in  the  1850's.  It  has  been  converted  into  a  mural  painting  by 
the  addition  of  a  trompc  I'oeil  balustrade  beneath  and  a  sky  above  and  shows  the  Galata  Bridge  of  Boats  crossing  the  Golden  Horn  and 
ships  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Bosphorus.  In  the  distance  can  be  seen  the  swelling  dome  of  St.  Sophia  and  the  Sultan  Achmad  mosques, 
the  latter,  better  known  to  English  visitors  as  the  'Blue  Mosque,'  flanked  by  its  four  slender  minarets. 


collection.  A  rich  hoard  of  drawings  hangs  in  the  corridor 
(No.  3)  and  overflows  onto  the  tables  in  the  rooms.  Outstanding 
among  them  is  one  of  Tintoretto's  many  studies  of  Michel- 
angelo's Samson  and  Two  Philistines.  There  are  also  some  engaging 
Orientals  by  Stefano  della  Bella,  a  group  of  sea  nymphs  by  G.  B. 
Castiglione,  a  project  for  a  firework  display  by  J.  A.  Meissonnier 
and  a  Centaur  and  Nymph  by  G.  D.  Tiepolo. 

Photographs  can  give  no  impression  of  the  quality  of  this 
collector's  remarkable  treasury  of  silver-gilt  which  glitters  111  his 
Dressing  Room  (No.  7)  and  Dining  Room  (frontispiece).  The 
majority  of  the  silver  dates  from  the  Regency  period.  Pour 
splendid  salts  adorned  with  crayfish  and  shells  were  made  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  by  Garrard  on  a  much  earlier  porcelain 
model  produced  by  Nicholas  Sprimont,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Ghelsea  factory,  and  himself  a  silversmith.  Paul  Storr  is 
represented  by  a  set  of  characteristically  severe  and  'Grecian' 
salts,  and  another,  more  surprising  set,  richly  encrusted  with  coral 
and  shell  motifs,  made  in  the  first  year  of  William  IVs  reign.  But 
Mr.  Stonor  has  concentrated  his  attention  on  those  two  brilliant 
silversmiths,  Digby  Scott  and  Benjamin  Smith.  A  rich  group  of 
trays,  salvers,  a  fruit  basket  and  some  smaller  objects,  all  enriched 
with  open-work  surrounds  of  vine  leaves,  reveal  that  these 
partners  were  no  whit  inferior  to  Paul  Storr. 
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The  base-metal  goldsmith's  work 


BY  CHARLES  OMAN 


TH  E  division  between  the  Major  Arts  of  Architecture, 
Sculpture  and  Painting  and  the  various  Minor  Arts  was 
already  well  established  when  the  age  of  collecting  began  in 
Britain.  It  was  only  natural  that  collectors  should  have  tended  to 
grade  their  treasures  amongst  the  products  of  the  Major  Arts 
rather  than  amongst  those  of  the  Minor  Arts,  whenever  this 
could  be  done  with  plausibility.  As  a  result  the  classification  of 
Italian  bronze  'kleine  skulptur'  has  absorbed  a  whole  group  of 
objects  which  should  properly  be  regarded  as  goldsmith's  work. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  of  outlook  which  occurred 
during  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  was  that  towards  household 
ornaments.  The  Ancient  World  had  been  quite  familiar  with  little 
sculptural  pieces  in  stone  or  bronze  but  their  use  had  fallen  into 
abeyance  during  the  Middle  Ages  when  a  more  functional  out- 
look obtained.  It  was  permissible  to  have  about  the  house 
statuettes  of  saints  since  they  might  aid  devotion:  similarly  a 
candlestick  might  take  the  form  of  a  man  or  a  monster.  The  idea 
of  a  pure  ornament  only  returned  when  the  Italian  humanists 
began  to  collect  little  pieces  of  sculpture  in  the  style  of  those 
excavated  from  Roman  sites. 

In  England  the  goldsmiths  were  discouraged  from  working 
in  the  base-metals,  and  the  1370  ordinances  of  the  London  gold- 
smiths stipulated  that  'no  one  shall  make  a  hanap  of  copper  or 
latten  gilt:  no  one  shall  gild  any  work  of  copper  or  latten  nor  set 
real  stones  therein,  except  for  church  ornaments'.  This  did  not 
result  in  the  English  goldsmiths  abstaining  absolutely  from  the 
forbidden  practices,  but  the  surviving  examples  of  English  base- 
metal  goldsmith's  work  are  very  rare.1  Gild  practice  in  other 
countries  was  not  always  so  unfavourable  and  there  survive  a  con- 
siderable number  of  German  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century 
pieces  of  copper-gilt  goldsmith's  work,  often  displaying  con- 
siderable virtuosity.  These  German  pieces  can  not,  however, 
pretend  to  the  same  artistic  importance  as  those  here  described. 
Plenty  of  German  Renaissance  silver  still  survives,  whereas  the 
secular  silver  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  is  very  rare  indeed.  The 
freedom  to  work  in  the  base-metal  allowed  to  the  Italian  gold- 
smiths enables  us  now  to  make  good  this  deficiency  to  some 
extent — a  fact  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
appreciated. 

The  pieces  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  are  made  in  gilt 
copper  or  bronze  and  are  mainly  such  as  might  be  found  in  a 
dining-hall.  They  form  a  fairly  easily  recognisable  group  and  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  run  of  'kleine  skulptur'  comprising 

1  See  The  False  Plate  of  Medieval  England  by  the  present  writer  in  Apollo,  LV,  [952, 
74-5- 


1.  Ewer.  Copper-gilt.  Venetian,  late  sixteenth  century,  height  16J  in. 
Kunstgewerbe  Museum,  Berlin. 

2.  Basin.  Copper-gilt.  Venetian,  late  sixteenth  century,  diameter  26'i  in. 
In  the  centre  are  the  Conte  Citadella  arms.  Kunstgewerbe  Museum,  Berlin. 
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both  miniature  sculpture  and  utensils  (ink-pots,  candlesticks  etc.) 
which  may  be  properly  classified  as  'bronzes  after  the  antique' 
even  though  they  may  have  been  made  by  goldsmiths. 

How  closely  the  pieces  in  question  approximate  to  those  made 
in  the  precious  metals,  is  demonstrated  by  comparing  a  ewer  and 
basin  (Nos.  i  &  2)  in  the  Kunstgewerbe  Museum,  Berlin,  with 
others  (Nos.  3  &.  4)  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The 
former  are  of  copper-gilt  but  the  latter  are  of  silver-gilt  and  bear 
the  marks  W  and  SB  monogram  and  the  Venice  mark.  At  first 
glance  the  two  basins  and  ewers  appear  to  be  identical,  yet  on  a 
closer  inspection  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  not  so.  They  may 
be  attributed  to  the  same  goldsmith,  using  the  same  series  of 
designs,  but  even  when  the  resemblance  is  closest,  there  is  seldom 
identity  of  detail. 

It  is  not  often  that  such  exact  parallels  between  pieces  in  the 
base  and  in  the  precious  metals  can  be  found.  The  remaining 
pieces  to  be  discussed  are  all  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
which  has  accumulated  an  interesting  group  of  these  objects.  The 
earliest  of  these  is  a  little  five-sided  salt  (No.  5).  Each  side  is 
decorated  with  the  head  of  one  of  the  Twelve  Caesars:  Claudius, 
Galba,  Vitcllius,  Vespasian  and  Domitian.  Presumably  the  gold- 
smith also  made  salts  showing  the  heads  of  the  other  emperors, 
but  the  only  other  example  known  to  the  writer  is  exactly  the 
same.2  Not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  this  little  piece,  is  the 
decoration  on  the  bottom  (No.  6),  which  shows  a  rose  surrounded 
by  a  wreath  enclosed  in  a  ring  decorated  with  trophies  of  arms. 
The  accuracy  with  which  the  heads  of  the  emperors  are  copied 
from  Roman  sesterces  suggests  that  the  salt  was  made  at  Padua 
whose  artists  pioneered  in  the  use  of  numismatic  themes.  The 
austerity  of  its  design  suggests  a  date  about  1500. 

None  of  the  other  pieces  to  be  described  can  be  dated  before 
last  thirty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  most  impressive  of 
them  is  a  two-decker  salt  (No.  7)  with  a  base  formed  by  four 
finely  modelled  crouching  slaves.  The  bulging  side  of  the  lower 
receptacle  is  embossed  with  galleys,  two  of  which  carry  the 
imperial  eagle.  This  feature  suggests  an  allusion  to  the  battle  of 
Lcpanto  (1571).  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  is  essentially  a 
piece  of  goldsmith's  work  since  only  the  lower  part  is  sculptural, 
whilst  most  of  the  upper  part  is  embossed  or  chased.  The  open- 
work frills  over  both  receptacles  are  cut  out  of  silver. 

The  next  piece  (No.  8)  would  appear  also  to  be  Venetian  and 
of  much  the  same  date.  Though  made  to  resemble  a  fountain, 
it  would  be  quite  useful  on  the  dining  table,  either  as  a  salt-cellar 
or  else  as  a  receptacle  for  salted  almonds  etc.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  whereas  the  faces  of  the  three  mermen  are  merely  silvered, 
the  masks  decorating  each  of  the  three  sides  of  the  base,  are  inset 
and  of  silver.  The  museum  possesses  a  companion  piece  which  is 

2  F.  Goldschmidt — Die  Italienische  Bronzen  Her  Renaissance  und  <kt  Barock,  II, 
P.  253.  pi.  LXX. 


3.  Ewer.  Silver-gilt.  Venice  Mark,  late  sixteenth  century,  height  17]  in. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

4.  Basin.  Silver-gilt.  Venice  mark,  late  sixteenth  century,  diameter  26£  in. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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9.  Salt-cellar  in  the  form  of  a  kneeling  slave.  Gilt-bronze.  Venetian,  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  height  6J  in.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

10.  Triangular  table  ornament  with  gadrooned  base.  Gilt-bronze.  Attributed  to  Sebastiano  Juvara.  Messina,  about  1670,  height  12 J  in.  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

11.  A  key  piece  in  the  study  of  a  group  of  Messina  silver;  a  table  ornament,  bearing  the  mark  of  Sebastiano  Juvara  and  the  Messina  mark.  About  1670, 
height  11  in.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


identical  except  that  it  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Jove  instead 
of  one  of  Venus. 

The  salt-cellar  in  the  form  of  a  kneeling  slave  holding  a  shell 
on  his  shoulders  (No.  9)  is  closely  akin  to  the  kneeling  youth 
w  hich  is  much  better  known  and  is  attributed  to  the  Venetian 
sculptor  Girolamo  Compagna  (1549 — after  1626). 3  It  is  doubtless 
Venetian  and  made  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  and  the  length  of  Italy 
separate  this  piece  from  the  next  object.  It  is  a  triangular  table- 
ornament  having  a  gadrooned  base  (No.  10)  on  which  stand  three 
statuettes  of  the  Infant  Hercules  with  a  serpent  in  each  hand  and  a 
dolphin  under  one  foot.  They  serve  to  support  a  platform  in  the 
middle  of  which  rises  an  engraved  triangular  pyramid  round  the 
base  of  which  are  grouped  three  mermen  blowing  trumpets.  It  is 
a  very  unusual  piece,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  the  finish  is  much 
more  accurate  than  that  of  the  pieces  already  mentioned.  Yet  it 
docs  not  show  the  mechanical  precision  of  nineteenth-century 
work.  It  belongs,  I  believe,  to  a  small  group  Professor  Maria 
Accascina,  Director  of  the  Musco  Nazionalc,  Messina,  brought 
to  light  ten  years  ago1  with  some  help  from  myself.  The  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  possesses  one  of  the  key  pieces,  a  small  silver 
table-ornament  (No.  1  1)  bearing  the  Messina  mark  and  also  the 
mark  of  Sebastiano  Juvara  who  belonged  to  a  family  of  gold- 
smiths who  were  keeping  alive  the  Mannerist  style  111  the  latter 

3  It  docs  not  seem  to  be  known  in  what  craft  he  qualified  in  at  Verona.  Was  he 
originally  a  goldsmith? 

1  Argentieri  di  Messina,  Sebastiano  Juvara,  Giuseppe  d'Angelo,  Filippo  juvara,  in 
Bolktino  d'Arte,  July-Sept.,  1949,  pp.  240-8. 


half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  silver 
piece  also  shows  the  accurate  finish  and  the  love  of  marine  forms 
shown  on  the  base-metal  piece. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  pieces  which  we  have  been  discussing, 
were  called  into  existence  to  satisfy  the  cravings  for  splendour  of 
those  who  could  not  afford  the  genuine  articles.  Though  their 
function  was  mainly  decorative,  they  were  usable:  indeed,  the 
receptacles  of  the  salt-cellars  still  show  knife-scratches  and  the 
corrosion  of  the  metal  resulting  from  the  presence  of  the  salt.  A 
comparison  might  be  made  between  the  base-metal  goldsmith's 
work  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  the  Sheffield  Plate  of  the  Adam 
period.  The  idea  behind  both  was  the  same  but  there  was  a 
characteristic  difference  in  carrying  it  out.  The  makers  of 
Sheffield  Plate  modified  their  designs  in  order  to  produce 
relatively  durable  wares.  In  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  no  one 
expected  that  all  that  glittered  should  be  of  gold.  No  one  really 
believed  that  the  fantastic  armour  worn  by  the  heroes  who 
strutted  about  in  pageants,  was  really  wrought  of  steel.  Likewise 
it  may  be  supposed  that  they  did  not  look  too  critically  at  the 
plate  which  Signor  ....  produced  at  the  banquet  given  to 
celebrate  his  daughter's  espousal.  The  salt  on  the  table  and  the 
ewer  and  basin  on  the  dresser  looked  very  well  in  the  dimly  lit 
palazzo.  If  they  were  reasonably  well  cared  for,  they  could  appear 
at  future  family  celebrations.  What  is  important  to  us  is  that  they 
were  never  worth  melting  down  when  they  had  become  old- 
fashioned,  so  that  they  have  survived  to  show  us  the  forms  and 
styles  of  pieces  of  real  plate  which  tune  h  is  not  spared. 


English  Furniture  Designs 
of  the  18th  Century 


BY  RALPH  EDWARDS 


T  N  recent  years  the  history  of  English  furniture  of  the  eighteenth- 
JL century  has  been  thoroughly  explored,  both  in  its  social  and 
technical  aspects.  The  designs,  on  the  other  hand,  which  deter- 
mined the  character  of  the  furniture  and  express  aspirations  often 
imperfectly  realised,  have  to  a  large  extent  been  neglected.  They 
have  only  received  adequate  attention  when  made  available  in  a 
published  form  by  contemporary  pattern-books ;  or,  more  readily, 
by  modern  reprints. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  possesses  an  unrivalled  col- 
lection of  furniture  designs,  and  in  this  handsome  and  admirably 
produced  volume*  Mr.  Ward-Jackson  has  carried  out  a  system- 
atic survey  of  a  bewildering  mass  of  material — original  drawings, 
etchings  and  engravings,  nearly  all  dating  from  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  golden  age  of  the  craft. 

Drawings  for  furniture  are  of  exceptional  interest,  because  in 
general  they  represent  the  first  thoughts  of  the  designer,  which 


I.  (Plate  27)  Gaetano  Brunetti:  An  arm-chair  and  mirror.  Etching,  1736. 


were  often  either  extensively  modified  in  the  course  of  preparing 
them  for  publication;  or,  being  made  for  a  single  patron,  were 
never  published  at  all.  Some  from  the  hands  of  gifted  ornamen- 
talists  even  have  an  independent  value  as  minor  works  of  art. 

Of  the  300  odd  plates  in  this  lavishly  illustrated  book  about 
half  (and  by  far  the  most  absorbing  half)  are  devoted  to  original 
drawings.  To  insure  a  just  representation  of  individual  designers, 
particularly  Robert  Adam  and  Sir  John  Soane,  some  have  been 
lent  by  the  Soane  Museum  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  But  the  great  majority  are  at  South  Kensington,  and 
strikingly  demonstrate  the  riches  of  a  collection  hitherto  unknown 
in  its  range  and  variety  save  to  a  few  zealous  students ;  and  scarcely 
known  in  full  detail  even  to  them. 

The  remainder  of  the  illustrations  are  from  engraved  and  etched 
designs,  which  serve  to  fill  out  the  picture  and  present  a  balanced 
whole.  The  majority  are,  or  should  be,  quite  familiar  to  students, 
and  in  the  cases  of  such  celebrities  as  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton 
(drawings  by  whom  are  not  available)  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
on  just  what  principle  the  selection  has  been  made:  most  of  the 
designs  by  them  have  been  reproduced  again  and  again,  and  to 
the  sophisticated  eye  inevitably  detract  in  some  measure  from  the 
novel  appearance  of  the  book.  But  this  is  a  minor  drawback,  not 
altogether  avoidable,  and  there  are  many  from  forgotten  manuals 
and  pattern-books,  such  as  those  by  Gaetano  Brunetti  (Nos.  27- 
29),  Dc  La  Cour  (Nos.  19,  346),  Francois  Vivarcs  (No.  147)  and 
other  names  equally  unfamiliar  in  this  context. 

The  General  Introduction  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  surveys  the 
history  of  design  for  furniture  in  England  from  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  Georgian  era,  and  with  its 
many  acute  comments  and  criticisms  reveals  a  perceptive  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  which  at  one  time  created  the  demand 
and  at  another  caused  it  to  languish.  All  that  specialists  in  the 
period  need  to  know  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  these  thirty 
pages,  while  the  urbane  and  graceful  style  insures  that  for  a  wider 
public  they  will  make  fascinating  reading. 

A  furniture  design  'represents  an  idea  in  the  designer's  mind', 
and  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  soon  after  the 
introduction  of  the  art  of  engraving,  considerable  numbers  were 
produced  in  Germany,  France  and  the  Netherlands,  where  'a  love 
of  magnificence  went  with  political  absolutism',  and  the  demand 
of  the  wealthy  classes  for  extravagant  domestic  equipment 
'taxed  the  craftsman's  invention  so  heavily  that  he  was  forced  to 
accept  the  help  of  more  sophisticated  artists',  thus  providing  the 
incentive  for  the  production  of  designs.  In  England,  it  is  suggested, 
the  standards  were  less  exacting  and  a  master  craftsman,  relying 
on  traditional  forms  and  technique,  was  'quite  capable  of  invent- 
ing his  own  designs'  until  a  century  later  the  Restoration  brought 
in  that  'politer  way  of  living'  which,  as  Evelyn  puts  it,  'soon  turned 
to  luxury  and  intolerable  expense' ;  and  the  uneducated  craftsman 
found  that  he  too  could  no  longer  rely  on  his  own  powers  of 


*  English  Furniture  Designs  of  the  Eighteenth  Century:  By  Peter  Ward-Jackson. 
London:  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  11. M.  Stationery  Office.  £i  }s.  net. 
Copies  can  also  be  obtained  through  British  Information  Services,  45  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.Y.,  price  11.34  dollars  (mail  order  service  charge  34c). 
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2.  (Plate  45)  John  Vardy:  Writing  table  and  cartonnier.  Drawing,  about 
1745. 

invention.  But  the  political  and  social  explanations  of  this  notable 
time-lag  are  not  entirely  convincing.  What  of  the  prodigal  furni- 
ture listed  in  the  royal  inventories  of  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth 
and  the  Italianate  coeval  splendours  of  which  there  are  still  sur- 
vivals at  Hardwick  and  Knole;  and  why  should  it  be  more  exact- 
ing to  design  a  Charles  II  cabinet  or  chair  > 

Danial  Marot  was  the  only  designer  of  furniture  in  Stuart 
times  who  can  be  said  to  have  been  a  formative  influence  on  the 
baroque  style  in  England,  and  a  collected  edition  of  his  designs 
was  not  published  in  Holland  until  Queen  Anne  was  on  the 
English  throne.  With  the  triumph  of  Palladianism,  pattern  books 
including  a  few  designs  for  furniture  began  to  appear  and  from 
then  onwards  'were  issued  from  the  London  printing  presses  in  a 
steady  stream'.  In  the  palatial  houses  built  for  the  great  Whig 
oligarchy,  Kent  and  other  contemporary  architects  invaded  the 
cabinet-maker's  domain,  initiating  a  practice  to  be  carried  much 
further  by  Adam;  and  taking,  if  not  like  him  the  whole  domestic 
equipment,  at  least  the  furnishing  of  the  state  rooms  under  their 
control.  Kent  evolved  a  type  of  furniture  singularly  congruous 
with  Palladian  interiors,  though  with  its  free  mixture  of  baroque 
elements  it  set  at  nought  the  strict  letter  of  Palladian  rules.  Much 
of  his  ornament  was  taken  straight  from  Inigo  Jones  and  Webb, 
but  the  resemblance  between  the  organ  case  (No.  14)  and  the 
chimney-piece  (No.  339),  which  Mr.  Ward-Jackson  would  have 
us  compare  to  appreciate  the  measure  of  Kent's  indebtedness,  is 
little  more  than  generic,  albeit  the  salient  ornaments  are  drawn 
from  the  same  classical  repertory.  John  Vardy's  designs  show 
remarkable  talent  and,  despite  his  close  association  with  Kent, 
marked  individuality:  if  the  writing  table  and  cartonnier  (No.  45) 
is  Vardy's  own  production  and  not  copied  from  a  client's  table, 
it  shows  that  he  'could  assume  the  Gallic  manner  with  readiness'; 
and,  indeed,  as  the  author  claims,  'it  approaches  the  French 
rocaille  style  more  nearly  than  any  other  design  in  the  book'. 
This  is  an  example  (if  some  of  the  piquant  surprises  that  here 
await  those  disposed  to  think  themselves  familiar  with  English 
furniture  designs. 

The  Introduction  adds  appreciably  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  development  of  the  rococo  and  neo-classic  styles.  On  the 


vexed  and  important  question  of  the  responsibility  for  the  designs 
in  The  Director  Mr.  Ward-Jackson  challenges  the  conclusions  of 
the  late  Fiske  Kimball  and  Miss  Edna  Donnell,  who,  in  The 
Creators  of  the  Cliippendale  Style  (1929),  denied  credit  for  the 
designs  to  Chippendale  (thus  branding  him  a  deceiver,  since 
he  unequivocably  claimed  them)  and  gave  it  to  H.  Copland,  'an 
obscure  artist',  on  quite  inadequate  grounds.  The  lucid  and  judi- 
cial analysis  of  all  the  relevant  material  may  be  held  to  demolish 
the  case  against  Chippendale,  thus  restoring  the  traditional  attri- 
bution. Copland's  claim,  pressed  so  confidently  in  The  Creators 
pamphlet,  rests  on  a  comparison  of  his  few  engraved  designs  for 
other  publications  with  the  plates  in  The  Director  and  with  the 
original  drawings,  signed  by  Chippendale,  on  which  they  were 
based:  no  original  drawings  by  Copland  are  known.  But  the 
resemblance  is  far  from  conclusive  and  in  significant  details  there 
are  marked  discrepancies. 

The  authors  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  study  held  that  there 
was  a  prima  facie  improbability  that  so  busy  a  tradesman  as 
Chippendale  would  have  found  time  to  produce  upwards  of 
300  designs;  but  since  they  wrote,  the  publication  of  one  of  his 
letters  at  Nostell  (by  the  late  R.  W.  Symonds)  affords  decisive 
proof  that  Chippendale  did  himself  on  occasion  produce  designs 
for  a  patron.  As  Mr.  Ward-Jackson  appositely  points  out,  John 
Linnell  had  a  large  and  fashionable  business  and  was  also  a 
prolific  designer.  Scores  of  his  original  drawings  survive,  both  in 
the  rococo  and  neo-classic  styles. 

Mr.  Ward-Jackson  states  that  'succeeding  writers  have  adopted 
this  hypothesis'  (i.e.,  of  Copland's  responsibility).  The  present 


3.  (Plate  147)  Francois  Vivares:  A  bracket.  Etching,  1759. 


writer  must  mildly  protest.  After  a  reconsideration  of  the  evi- 
dence, he  reached  conclusions  similar  to  those  which  arc  here 
presented  at  much  greater  length  and  with  greater  cogency;  and, 
in  almost  the  same  terms,  questioned  the  validity  of  comparisons 
between  drawings  and  engravings  [Georgian  Cabinet  Makers,  3rd 
Edit.,  1953,  822,  and  Chippendale's  Director,  new  edition  1957: 
Introduction).  Mr.  Ward-Jackson  notes  that  Ince  &  Mayhcws' 
Universal  System,  an  obvious  attempt  to  compete  with  Chippen- 
dale, was  published  in  parts,  but  gives  the  date  of  the  third 
edition  of  The  Director  as  1762,  whereas  in  fact  it  was  also 
serialised  between  1759  and  that  year. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  neo-classical  revival  the  author  makes 
the  interesting  point  that  though  owing  to  its  virtues  of  propor- 
tion, restraint  and  fitness  we  arc  'almost  persuaded'  to  accept 
Adam's  furniture,  as  of  Greek  and  Roman  derivation,  in  form  it 
owes  little  to  classical  precedents;  it  we  except  his  designs  for 
stands  and  tripods  and  pedestals  with  urns.  It  is  indisputable,  tin- 
author  claims,  that  'Adam  preceded  all  his  foreign  contemporaries 
in  the  use  of  the  rectilinear  neo-classical  style'.  There  is  no  French 
furniture  on  these  lines  which  can  confidently  be  dated  before 
1770.  Among  the  earliest  examples  are  some  designs  by  J.  F.  dc 


Neufforgc  published  about  1771  (No.  366),  here  justly  described 
as  'rudimentary';  while  Adam — by  then  for  nearly  a  decade — 
had  been  producing  designs  in  the  style  of  his  invention. 

Of  the  designs  of  Adam's  immediate  followers,  of  those  who 
adapted  the  style  to  the  uses  of  cabinet-makers,  and  of  later 
architects  and  authors  of  pattern-books  who  gave  it  a  pronounced 
and,  often  pedantic,  archaeological  bias  Mr.  Ward-Jackson  pro- 
vides an  admirable  corpus;  while  his  comments  upon  them  are 
sound  and  instructive.  He  is  critical  of  Hepplewhite  for  his  lack 
of  imagination  and  less  justifiably  of  John  Linnell  in  his  classical 
phase,  and  inclined  perhaps  to  be  over-indulgent  to  the  drawings 
of  designers  who  were  little,  or  not  at  all,  previously  known  in 
this  field.  The  'fine  design'  (No.  303),  by  Sir  John  Soane  for  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  is  a  case  in  point.  It  must  have  owed  more  to  'the 
blue  silk  and  wire'  prescribed  by  Soane  for  the  filling  of  the  doors 
than  to  any  real  distinction  of  form.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  later  drawings  is  a  design  for  an  armchair  of  about  1790 
by  John  Nash  with  full  notes  on  the  colour  and  upholstery. 

This  is  a  book  which  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  in  detail  save  at 
formidable  length,  but  it  is  most  ably  edited  and  certain  to  prove 
of  lasting  value. 
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Antonio  Canova  and  the  Anglo-Romans 

part  ii  The  first  vears  in  Rome 


THE  first  of  these  two  articles  (The  Connoisseur,  June,  1959) 
was  based  on  the  travel  diary  which  Antonio  Canova  kept 
during  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  between  November  1779  and  June 
1780.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  such  day  by  day  account  of  his 
activities  after  he  returned  to  Rome  111  the  spring  of  1781  as  the 
pensionnairc  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  However,  the  loss  can  in 
part  be  filled  by  printed  memoirs — by  writers  who  had  known 
him  personally  at  this  period — and  by  a  number  of  previously 
unpublished  letters  written  to  Canova  during  the  1780's  and 
1790's. 1  As  we  have  already  seen,  Canova  had  made  friends  with 
a  group  of  British  artists,  including  Gavin  Hamilton,  Jacob  More 
and  Christopher  Hewetson,  when  he  first  visited  Rome.  On  his 
return,  a  year  later,  he  continued  to  move  111  this  circle,  and 
Quatrcmere  de  Quincy,  who  deplored  their  influence,  remarked 
that  'Les  Anglais  surtout  frequentoicnt  Canova'.2  The  attraction 
between  Canova  and  the  Anglo-Romans  was  mutual.  He  seems 
to  have  regarded  them  as  the  liveliest  and  most  avant garde  group 
of  artists  in  Rome,  while  they  recognised  in  him  the  only  Italian 
sculptor  both  desirous  and  technically  capable  of  putting  their 
neo-classical  theories  into  practice.  Moreover,  the  young  Canova 
appears  to  have  possessed  a  personal  charm  which  endeared  him 
to  the  English  particularly.  Thus,  the  English  neo-classicists 
came  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  formation  of  his  style  and  they 
also  provided  him  with  some  of  his  most  lavish  patrons. 

Canova's  first  task  in  Rome  was  to  model  a  figure  of  Apollo 
for  Don  Abbondio  Rezzonico,  the  brother  of  Pope  Clement 
XIII.  This  was  to  be  executed  in  competition  with  Giuseppe 
Angelini  (who  modelled  a  Minerva  of  the  same  dimensions)  in 
order  to  show  the  progress  of  Canova's  studies.  He  passed  the 
test  to  Don  Abbondio's  satisfaction  and  was  therefore  commis- 
sioned to  transfer  the  gesso  into  marble.3  The  Apollo  is  a  relatively 
simple  classical  exercise:  a  nude  figure  of  a  youth  half  life-size 
with  the  left  arm  raised  in  the  act  of  placing  a  crown  (in  his  head. 
Though  in  a  strongly  classicizing  style,  this  statue  is  not  a  copy  of 
any  antique  figure.  Different  elements  have  been  derived  from 
classical  statues — the  slightly  awkward  movement  of  the  left 
arm,  l  or  instance,  is  reminiscent  of  one  of  the  Albani  caryatids— 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  Canova  eschewed  the  graceful,  if 
somewhat  affected,  hip  swinging  movement  of  such  generally 
admired  works  as  the  so-called  'Antinous'  of  the  Vatican  in 
favour  of  a  more  solid  stance.  The  figure  is  in  fact  closer  to  the 
Apollo  in  A.  R.  Mengs's  I}arnassiis  ceiling  (Villa  Albani)  than  to 
any  classical  marble:  so  close,  indeed,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  derived  his  design  from  Mengs  (Nos.  1  e*.  2). 

In  the  same  year,  Canova's  other  Venetian  patron,  the  am- 
bassador Girolamo  Zulian,  presented  him  with  a  block  of  marble 

1  Antonio  D'Este:  Memorie  <li  Antonio  Canova,  Florence,  1X64;  Quatrcmere  de 
Quincy:  Canova  el  ses  Ouvrages.  Paris,  1X34.  The  letters  .ire  preserved  among  the 
MSS.  Canoviani  in  the  Museo  Civico  .it  B.iss.ino. 

2  Op.  tit.  p. 36. 

3  The  gesso,  lacking  its  head,  is  in  the  Gipsoteca  at  Possagno;  see  E.  Bassi:  La 
Gipsoteca  di  Possagno,  Venice,  1957,  p. 49.  The  marble  figure  was  bought  by  March- 
ese  Uaru  of  Montpellier. 
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to  carve  as  he  wished,  and  he  promptly  set  about  modelling  a 
group  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur  (No.  3).  According  to  Missirini, 
he  originally  intended  to  show  the  two  figures  111  combat,  but 
on  Gavin  Hamilton's  advice  decided  to  represent  the  moment  of 
triumphant  calm  after  the  fight.4  It  may  well  be  that  Gavin 
Hamilton's  counsel  was  more  specific;  for  as  Dr.  Zeitler  has 
pointed  out,5  the  group  is  partly  based  on  the  figures  of  Achilles 
and  Hector  in  Hamilton's  own  picture  of  Achilles  Dragging  the 
Dead  Body  oj  Hector.  The  Theseus  also  shows  the  influence  of  the 
bronze  Hermes  which  Canova  so  much  admired  at  Portici  while 
the  form  of  the  rather  pathetic  Minotaur  was  clearly  derived 
from  a  Pompcian  painting.  The  group  reveals  a  marked  improve- 
ment on  the  Poileni  statue  at  Padua  and  the  small  Apollo  both  of 
which  have  an  air  of  tentative  gauchencss.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wholly 
successful  neo-classical  work,  but  as  such  it  did  not  appeal  to  all 
who  saw  it.  Antonio  D'Este"  records  how  the  director  of  the 
Academic  de  France,  J.  L.  F.  Lagrencx",  visited  Canova's  studio, 
accorded  warm  praise  to  the  gesso  of  the  Daedalus  and  Icarus  and 
then  asked  who  was  responsible  for  the  Theseus.  When  the  sculp- 
tor confessed  his  authorship,  Lagrenec  turned  a  scornful  eye  on 
the  group  and  imperiously  demanded  'Tell  me,  why  have  you 
changed  your  style;  who  persuaded  you  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of 
Nature:'  Perhaps  the  simplest  answer  would  have  been,  'Gavin 
Hamilton';  but  Canova's  reply  is  not  recorded.  Another  French- 
man, Quatrcmere  de  Quincy,  who  visited  the  studio  111  1783, 
viewed  the  two  works  in  a  wholly  different  spirit.  To  his  neo- 
classical eye  the  Daedalus  and  the  Theseus  represented  two 
different  types  of  beauty;  the  former  'banale  et  vulgaire,  se 
borne  a  calquer  en  quelque  sorte  lindividu:  elle  ne  s'adresse  par 
une  realite,  si  Ton  pent  dire,  materiellc,  qu'au  sens  borne,  et 
merite  a  peine  le  nom  d  art',  while  the  latter  revealed  ideal 
beauty  'en  taut  que  1' esprit  sait,  du  parallele  des  individus,  faire 
resultcr  une  idee  de  perfection  et  de  bcaute,  dont  la  nature  n  a 
peut-etre  voulu  completer  nulle  part  Pimagc'.7 

The  marble  of  the  Theseus  w  as  completed  in  1782  and  next 
year  Canova  was  given  his  first  major  commission:  the  monu- 
ment to  Pope  Clement  XIV  (Ganganelli)  in  the  SS.  Apostoli. 
Several  sculptors  were  considered  tor  this  work,  including  the 
Irishman  Christopher  Hewetson,  and  Canova  is  said  to  have  been 
chosen  on  the  advice  of  the  engraver  Volpato  and  Gavin  Hamil- 
ton. There  was  also  some  speculation  at  Rome  about  who  was 
paying  for  this  grandiose  work  (Canova  received  11,000  scudi 
with  a  gift  of  an  extra  i,ooo)'s  and  the  Lucchese  Agent  reported 

1  M.  Missirini:  Delia  Vita  Ji  Antonio  Canova,  Prato,  1X22,  p.46. 
5  R.  Zeitler:  Klassizismns  ami  I  'topia,  Stockholm,  19S4,  pp.7"-Xo. 

,;  (  )p.  til.,  p.2X. 

'  Op.  at.,  p.34. 

H  An  autograph  list  of  the  prices  Canova  received  for  his  first  works  in  Rome  is 
preserved  among  the  MSS.  Canoviani  (H/7/60U0):  Theseus  1,000  zecchini; 
Ganganelli  monument  1  1.000  scudi  plus  an  extra  1,000;  the  Rezzonico  monument 
22,000  scudi  plus  gifts;  Amormo  tor  C  ampbell  500  zecchini  plus  100  as  gift; 
Psyche  for  Blundcll  Coo  zecchini  plus  100  as  gift;  Venus  and  Adonis  for  Marchesc 
Bcrio  2,000  zecchini;  Amormo  for  Prince  Youssoupofl  700  zecchini;  Cupid  and 
Psyche  for  the  same  2,000  zecchini;  I  lerculcs  and  Licas  1,000  zecchini. 


1.  Apollo,  detail  from  the  Parnassus 
Ceiling  by  A.  R.  Mengs,  1761.  Villa 
Albani,  Rome. 

2.  Apollo,  by  Antonio  Canova,  gesso, 
1781.  Gipsoteca,  Possagno.  Canova 
appears  to  have  drawn  inspiration  for 
this  statue  from  the  Apollo  by  Mengs 
(Photograph:  Fondazione  Giorgio 
Cini,  Venice). 


to  his  court  that  word  had  gone  round  that  it  was  commissioned 
by  an  Englishman.  A  merchant  named  Carlo  Giorgi9  had,  in 
fact,  ordered  the  monument  but  the  rumour  is  of  interest  since 
it  shows  how  closely  Canova's  name  was  connected  with  the 
Anglo-Roman  circle. 

The  Ganganelli  monument  was  at  once  both  conservative  and 
startlingly  original.  It  was  conservative  111  that  it  retained  the 
principal  features  of  all  the  papal  monuments  which  had  been 
erected  since  the  early  seventeenth  century — a  figure  of  the  Pope 
on  a  sarcophagus  flanked  by  two  allegorical  statues.  But  when 
the  Ganganelli  monument  is  compared  with  its  immediate 
predecessor,  Pietro  Bracci's  wholly  rococo  Benedict  XIV  monu- 
ment of  1759,  the  originality  of  the  work  becomes  apparent. 
Bracci's  monument  is  light  and  mouvemente  where  Canova's  is 
solemn  and  static;  Benedict  XIV  is  portrayed  as  if  he  were  in  the 
act  of  rising  to  his  feet  and  the  allegories  beneath  him  appear  to 
be  engaged  in  a  spirited  conversation,  while  Clement  XIV  is 
enthroned  for  eternity  and  his  attendant  allegories  reflect  the 
silence  of  the  tomb.  Instead  of  the  rich  polychrome  effect  of 
various  marbles  Canova  preferred  the  pallor  of  white  Carrara 
which  he  used  for  every  part  of  the  monument.  Furthermore, 
Bracci  twisted  the  allegorical  figures  (one  of  which  was  carved 
by  Gaspare  Sibilla)  into  a  pattern  of  symmetrical  rococo  curves, 
whereas  Canova  placed  his  statues  of  Temperance  and  Humility 
in  asymmetrical  yet  perfectly  counterpoised  harmony.  At  first 
sight,  Bracci's  monument  may  appear  to  be  more  lively  and 
naturalistic  but  in  fact  Canova's  solemn  classical  figures  reveal  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  human  form  and  a  more  subtle 
perception  of  human  emotions.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  Ganganelli  monument  is  the  stylistic  unity  which 

9  The  Lucchese  report,  dated  3rd  March,  1787,  was  printed  by  G.  Sforza  in 
Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  4  serie,  No.  60,  (1887)  p. 422.  Letters  which  passed  between 
Carlo  Giorgi  and  Volpato  regarding  the  commission  were  published  by  H.  Munoz 
in  Capitolium,  193 1,  pp. 1 17-128.  Pope  Clement  XIV  who  had  suppressed  the 
Society  ofjesus  died  in  somewhat  mysterious  circumstances  (he  was  widely  believed 
to  have  been  poisoned)  and  it  was  probably  for  this  reason  that  Giorgi  wished  his 
connection  with  the  monument  to  be  concealed. 


Canova  preserved  throughout  the  vast  complex — an  intellectual 
as  well  as  an  artistic  feat  for  so  young  an  artist  and  all  the  more 
surprising  in  view  of  the  disparate  sources  on  which  he  drew  for 
inspiration.  The  gesture  of  the  Pope's  hand,  for  example,  was 
taken  from  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  while  the 
weeping  figure  of  Temperance  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
Slodtz's  Capponi  monument  in  S.  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini10 
(Quatremere  de  Quincy  claimed  that  the  whole  figure  of  Tem- 
perance was  remodelled  on  his  advice).  And  for  the  features  of 
the  Pope,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  Canova  turned  to  his  Irish 
friend  Christopher  Hewetson  who  had  modelled  from  the  life  a 
bust  of  Clement  XIV."  The  gesso,  from  which  Hewetson  carved 
several  marble  busts,  appears  to  have  been  given  to  Canova  and 
remained  in  his  studio  until  his  death  (Nos.  4  and  5).  Significantly, 
this  gesso  has,  until  very  recently,  been  attributed  to  Canova 
himself.12 

The  figure  of  the  Pope  posed  several  stylistic  problems. 
Pompeo  Batoni,  to  whom  Canova  first  applied  for  counsel, 

10  The  similarity  with  Slodtz's  figure  (reproduced  in  Part  I  of  this  article)  was 
pointed  out  by  Zeitler  i>/>.  cit.  p. 86.  For  Quatremere  de  Quincy's  story  see  his 
(>/>.  cit.  p. 46. 

11  At  the  request  of  certain  Englishmen,  Hewetson  had  been  permitted  to  model 
Clement  XIV's  bust  from  the  life  in  1771 ;  see  Archivio  Storico  Italiano  4  serie  No.  60 
(1887)  p .  3 8 3 .  For  an  account  of  Hcwetson's  marble  busts  see  T.  Hodgkinson  in 
Walpole  Society  vol.  XXXIV,  p.43. 

12  Mr.  Terence  Hodgkinson  first  pointed  out  (op.  cit.  p.43)  the  close  similarity  of 
this  gesso  to  three  marble  busts  by  Hewetson — at  Ammerdown,  Somerset,  signed 
and  dated  1772;  at  Gorhambury,  Hertforshire,  signed  and  dated  1772;  and  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  signed  and  dated  1 776.  The  gesso  has  always  been 
attributed  to  Canova  since  it  was  among  the  sculptures  in  his  studio  at  the  time  of 
Ins  death.  In  1849  it  was  given  to  the  Museo  Civico,  Dassano,  by  Canova's  half- 
brother.  Mgr.  Giovanni  Battista  Sartori.  A  comparison  between  the  gesso  and  the 
marble  busts  by  Hewetson  leaves  little  doubt  that  both  are  by  the  same  hand. 
(In  order  to  retain  this  gesso  in  Canova's  oeuvre  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose 

1  hat  C  anova  modelled  it  from  one  of  Hcwetson's  marble  busts.  This  is  very  unlikely 
since  it  would  have  been  easier  to  take  a  direct  cast  from  the  marble.)  To  the  present 
writer  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  gesso's  presence  in  Canova's 
studio  is  that  stated  in  this  article — i.e.  he  borrowed  it,  or  was  given  it,  as  an  icono- 
graphical  pattern  for  his  own  statue.  It  may  perhaps  be  added  that  the  attribution  of 
this  ;esso  to  Hewetson  throws  more  than  a  slight  shadow  of  doubt  of  certain  other 
works  from  the  Canova  studio,  now  at  Possagno. 
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afforded  him  little  help  by  saying  that  he  ought  first  to  study  the 
Papal  monuments  of  Guglielmo  della  Porta,  Bernini,  Algardi 
and  Rusconi.  Hamilton  was  then  called  in  by  Antonio  D'Esre 
and,  in  a  long  harangue,  reminded  Canova  that  the  works  of  the 
artists  Batoni  had  mentioned  were  to  be  admired  but  not 
imitated.  'As  I  have  told  you  many  times',  he  said,  'continue 
your  studies  of  Nature  and  do  not  abandon  your  meditations  on 
the  masterpieces  of  the  Greek  School.  Therefore,  attune  yourself 
to  the  antique  world  without  interrupting  the  career  you  have 
undertaken.  You  are  young,  you  must  wrestle  with  artistic 
prejudice,  with  men  who  have  fallen  asleep  and  with  the  deca- 
dence of  sculpture'.13 

After  nearly  four  years  of  work,  the  Ganganclli  monument  was 
completed  in  April,  1787.  To  celebrate  the  auspicious  occasion, 
the  first  major  victory  for  the  new  style,  Hewetson  gave  a  dinner 
party  for  Canova  and  other  artists.14  Writing  to  Zulian  on  the 
17th  April,  the  architect  and  theorist  Milizia  declared  that  the 
monument  had  won  applause  from  nearly  all  Rome  and  that  the 
three  statues  appeared  to  have  been  carved  in  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art.  It  had,  of  course,  been  execrated  by  those  who  had 
not  yet  seen  the  neo-classical  light:  '1  Michelangiolisti,  1  Bernin- 
isti,  i  Borroministi,  1  Marchionisti,  i  Poloposisti,  1  Monsu'.15 
But  the  chief  Monsu,  the  new  director  of  the  French  Academy, 
was  in  fact  among  the  admirers  and  reported  to  Paris,  next  year, 
that  the  only  good  Italian  artist  in  Rome  was  'unsculpteurveneticn 
nomme  Canova,  qui  se  distingue  par  un  veritable  talent'.16 
Canova's  fame  had  been  secured  by  the  Ganganclli  monument 
and  before  the  end  of  1787  he  had  been  commissioned  to  carve  the 
monument  to  the  Rezzonico  Pope,  Clement  XIII,  in  St.  Peter's. 

While  he  was  working  on  the  Ganganclli  monument,  Canova 
became  one  of  the  sights  of  Rome.  In  April,  1 784,  those  engaging 
lion  huntresses  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Agnes  Berry  were  taken  to 
see  him  by  their  cicerone,  Joseph  Bonomi.  "With  Mr.  Bononi  to 
a  sculptor  who  is  making  a  monument  for  Pope  Ganganclli', 
Mary  Berry  recorded  in  her  diary.  'He  is  a  young  man  who  was 
the  son  of  a  peasant  near  Venice.  Untaught,  he  did  wonders  in 
the  way  of  sculpture;  he  has  been  but  two  years  in  Rome,  and 
has  already  made  such  progress  as  surprises  everybody  of  his 
profession.  A  Theseus  sitting  triumphantly  over  the  Minotaur 
might  almost  rival  some  of  the  chefs  d'oeuvres  of  antiquity'.17 
Already  the  Canova  legend  had  begun  to  take  form.  The  only 
other  marble  that  has  been  ascribed  to  Canova  during  his 
period  of  work  on  the  Ganganclli  monument  is  a  low  relief  head 
of  a  man,  sometimes  identified  as  Julius  Caesar,  111  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.18  This  work  is  inscribed  Canova  Fecit  1786 
but  is  not  recorded  in  any  early  account  of  the  sculptor's  life 
(No.  6).  Although  the  carving  is  of  good  quality  and  may  well  be 
by  Canova,  the  authenticity  of  the  signature  must  rest  in  doubt 
until  documentary  evidence  of  its  authorship  and  date  is  dis- 
covered. During  the  next  few  years,  however,  after  the  Gangan- 
clli monument  was  completed  and  while  the  Rezzonico  monu- 
ment was  in  hand,  Canova  executed  a  number  of  commissions 
all  but  one  of  which  were  for  British  patrons. 

13  A.  D'Este:  op.  cit.  p.41.  Quatremcrc  dc  Quint  y,  op.  cit.  p. 45  attributes  to  Hamil- 
ton a  somewhat  less  characteristic  utterance:  'Je  rcconnois  qu'il  y  a  chcz  ce  jeune 
homme  un  grand  talent  et  beaucoup  de  genie;  mais  je  suis  fache  dc  devoir  l'avertir 
qu'il  est  entrc  dans  une  mauvaise  route,  et  je  lui  conseille,  puisqu'il  en  est  encore 
temps,  d'en  sortir'. 
"  T.  Hodgkinson,  op.  cit.  p. 49. 
v-  MSS.  Canoviani,  VI/658. 

lli  A.  de  iMont.iiglon  and  J.  Guiffrey :  Correspondance  des  Directeurs  dc  L' Academic  de 
France  a  Rome,  Paris,  1906,  vol.  XV,  p. 209. 

17  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Miss  Berry  eJ.  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  London,  [865, 
vol.  I,  p.  102. 

ls  Mr.  John  PopeHennessy  has  suggested  to  me  that  this  relief  was  intended  to  form 
part  of  a  monument. 


Between  1787  and  1789  Canova  carved  three  figures  of 
Amorini.  The  first  was  executed  for  Princess  Lugumirsky  ;19  the 
others  were  for  a  notable  collector  of  Grecian  antiquities,  John 
Campbell,  later  first  Lord  Cawdor,  and  an  unidentified  Irishman 
named  Latouche.  All  three  statues  are  said  to  have  had  the  same 
body,  for  which  the  gesso  is  now  at  Possagno  (No.  7).  But  the 
heads  differed:  that  of  the  first  being  modelled  on  the  young 
Prince  Czartorinsky  and  the  others  being  idealized.  The  figure 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  classical  exercise  in  the  same  style  as,  though 
far  more  accomplished  than,  the  Apollo  of  1 781. 20  At  the  same 
time  Canova  began  work  on  a  more  ambitious  group  for  John 
Campbell — the  famous  Cupid  and  Psyche  which  is  now  in  the 
Louvre  (No.  9).  A  series  of  previously  unpublished  letters  111  the 
Musco  Civico  at  Bassano  throw  some  fresh  light  on  the  history 
of  this  interesting  group.21 

John  Campbell,  who  was  travelling  with  the  painter  Henry 
Trcsham,  seems  first  to  have  met  Canova  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer  of  1787;  and  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Canova  from 
Naples,  on  the  16th  June  1787,  shows  that  they  were  already  on 
friendly  terms.  In  this  letter,  and  three  others  written  later  that 

19  It  has  usually  been  claimed  that  the  statue  for  Princess  Lugumirsky  was  the  hrst 
of  the  three  though  it  is  perhaps  significant  that  Canova,  in  the  list  of  prices  he 
received  for  his  works,  refers  to  it  as  the  Amorino  for  Campbell.  A  letter  from  the 
Princess's  secretary  to  Canova,  dated  Paris  13th  January,  1789  (MSS.  Canoviani 
II/146/1662)  informs  him  that  he  will  shortly  be  paid  for  a  recently  executed  but 
unnamed  work,  presumably  the  Amorino.  In  1796  Canova  executed  a  fourth 
version  of  the  Amorino  for  Prince  Youssoupoff. 

20  As  H.  Munoz  has  pointed  out,  Capitolium  193 1,  pp.  187-202,  the  Amorino  bears  a 
resemblance  to  a  winged  Eros  in  the  Museum  in  Naples. 

21  MSS.  Canoviani  I/3/7/76-83. 


3.  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur,  by  Antonio  Canova,  marble,  1781-2.  London- 
derry House,  London.  Gavin  Hamilton  advised  Canova  on  the  composi- 
tion of  this  group. 


summer,  Campbell  referred  to  'mio  ippo',  an  unnamed  work, 
die  model  of  which  Canova  had  i pieced  before  die  end  of 
June.  The  word  gruppo  was  used  to  signify  a  single 

statue,  but  in  this  instan<  fcrs  to  a  group  of  figures, 

presumably  the  first  sketch  rid  and  Psyche.  -2  The  model 

for  this  work  was  cei  in  1 7^  to  the  satisfaction 

of  both  patron  and  sculptor  ice  Campbell  and  Trcsham  were 
able  to  give  Quatremi  Quincy  a  full  account  of  it  when 

they  met  him  in  Paris  i  their  way  home.  Writing  to  Canova  on 
the  28th  July,  1  788,  }uatremere  de  Quincy  congratulated  him  on 
obtaining  a  commission  from  Campbell  and  went  on  to  say  that, 
from  the  rough  sketch  drawn  by  Tresham,  the  Cupid  and  Psyche 
promised  to  be  as  fine  a  work  as  his  previous  group.23  But  on 
seeing  the  completed  work,  many  years  later,  Quatremere  seems 
to  have  revised  his  verdict,  declaring  that  it  was  'supcrieur  par  la 
pensee  a  son  execution'  and  'un  peu  affecte'.24  For  this  deficiency 
lie  blamed  Canova's  English  friends — 'quelques  amis  d'un  gout 
roide  et  froid'.  Unfortunately,  he  does  not  enlarge  upon  the 
English  influence,  but  he  may  well  have  been  correct  in  his 
supposition.  Campbell,  a  well  informed  connoisseur  and  dis- 
criminating collector  of  antique  statuary  and  Greek  vases,25  and 
Trcsham,  a  painter  of  vast  history  pictures,  no  doubt  felt  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  guide  the  young  sculptor's  hand 

The  Amorino  carved  for  Campbell  appears  to  have  arrived  111 
England  111  1791.  In  an  undated  letter,  Campbell  expressed  his 
great  pleasure  with  it  and  told  Canova  that  he  had  instructed 
his  Roman  banker,  Thomas  Jenkins,  to  pay  him  100  zecchini  in 
addition  to  the  agreed  500.  All  the  cognoscenti,  he  said,  were 
equally  delighted  with  the  work  and  Tresham  had  remarked 
that  if  it  were  his  he  would  not  rest  unless  it  was  permanently 

!2  The  Campbell  Amorino,  which  was  presumably  commissioned  during  the 
winter  of  1787-8,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  the  larger  work. 

23  MSS.  Canoviani  VII/83 5/4427. 

24  Op.  cit.  p. 48.  Canova  made  a  few  alterations  when  he  repeated  the  group. 

25  A.  Michaelis:  Ancient  Marbles  in  Great  Britain.  Cambridge,  1882,  p. 93.  The 
Campbell  collection  of  antiques  was  sold  in  1800. 


under  lock  and  key.  In  the  same  letter  Campbell  referred  to  a 
portrait  of  Canova  by  Hamilton  which  he  thought  an  excellent 
likeness  though,  he  added,  'mi  displace  il  pittore  ha  riuscito  cosi 
male  nel  gruppo  d'Amore  e  Psiche' — he  did  not  even  recognize 
the  'cara  ragazza'.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  portrait  in 
question  is  the  one  now  at  Stackpole  Court  which  amply 
justifies  Campbell's  criticism  of  the  treatment  of  the  marble 
(No.  8). 26  The  Cupid  and  Psyche  was  eventually  finished  in  1793, 
but  Campbell  said  that  his  house  was  not  yet  ready  to  receive  it 
and  asked  Canova  to  keep  it  in  Rome  for  the  winter.  The 
shipping  was  then  delayed  on  account  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  it  later  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gioachino  Murat,  from  whose 
collection  it  passed  into  the  Louvre.  To  compensate  Campbell 
(now  Lord  Cawdor)  for  his  loss,  Canova  offered  to  carve  another 
statue.  In  July  1 802  Tresham  wrote  on  Lord  Cawdor's  behalf, 
asking  for  a  reclining  figure  of  'une  female  nue  aussi  belle  que 
vous  pourrez'.  But  this  statue  was  not  executed  until  18 17,  after 
Canova  had  carved  a  figure  of  Hebe  for  the  same  patron. 

While  work  was  proceeding  on  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  and  the 
Rezzonico  monument,  Canova  carved  a  statue  of  Psyche  for 
another  English  patron,  Henry  Blundell  of  Ince.  This  figure  was 
executed  in  1789  and  arrived  in  England  in  the  early  1790's. 
According  to  Canova's  Venetian  friend  Domenico  Pellegrini, 
then  working  in  London,  the  celebrated  collector  of  antique  virtu, 
Charles  Townley,  was  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  this  work  and 
declared  that  it  was  very  mean  of  Henry  Blundell  to  hide  so  fine 
a  piece  away  from  the  world  in  a  Lancashire  country  house.27 
Blundell  was  himself  a  collector  of  classical  statuary  and  Canova 
is  said  to  have  directed  a  work  of  restoration  for  him.28  The 

26  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Ellis  Waterhouse  for  telling  me  of  the  present  whereabouts 
of  this  picture.  In  a  list  of  portraits  of  Canova,  among  the  MSS.  Canoviani  (V/ 115/ 
5799),  Hamilton  is  credited  with  two  portraits.  1  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  others. 

27  MSS.  Canoviani  VII/779/42S4. 

28  Blundell's  vast  collection  at  Ince  is  described  by  A.  Michaelis  op.  cit.  p. 333,  ff. 
who  says  the  work  of  restoration  was  applied  to  a  statue  of  Athene.  However, 
Canova  disapproved  of  the  current  practice  of  restoring  antique  sculpture  and  it 
was  largely  due  to  his  advice  that  the  Elgin  marbles  were  saved  from  the  hands  of 
the  restorer. 


4.  Bust  of  Pope  Clement  XIV  by 
Christopher  Hewetson,  gesso, 
1771.  Museo  Civico,  Bassano. 
Canova  probably  used  this  bust 
when  he  was  carving  his  statue  of 
Clement  XIV.  It  has,  until 
recently,  been  attributed  to 
Canova  himself. 

5.  Bust  of  Pope  Clement  XIV 
signed  by  Christopher  Hewetson, 
marble,  1776.  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

6.  Low  relief  head  of  a  man 
inscribed:  Canova  Fecit  1786, 
marble.  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

7.  Amorino  by  Antonio  Canova, 
gesso,  1787-8.  Gipsoteca,  Pos- 
sagno.  Canova  carved  three 
marble  statues  from  this  model, 
two  of  them  for  British  patrons: 
Col.  John  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Latouche  (Photograph:  Fonda- 
zione  Giorgio  Cini,  Venice). 
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BlundeU  Psyche,  with  her  coy  attitude  and  sickly  smirk  may  have 
little  appeal  today,  but  she  was  greatly  admired  in  the  late  eight- 
eenth and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  Henry  BlundeU  was 
certainly  delighted  with  her  and  made  the  sculptor  a  present  of 
ioo  zecchini  above  the  agreed  price. 

The  Rezzonico  monument,  which  had  been  progressing  since 
1787,  was  completed  in  1792  and  won  fresh  plaudits  for  its 
creator.  On  receiving  the  commission,  Canova  had  been  a  little 
unnerved  by  the  magnitude  of  his  task,  for  this  monument  was 
to  stand  not,  like  that  to  Clement  XIV,  in  a  dark  corner  of  a 
minor  church  but  111  a  prominent  position  in  St.  Peter's  where  it 
would  challenge  comparison  with  the  work  of  della  Porta 
Bernini,  Algardi  and  Kusconi.  Nevertheless,  he  provided  a  design 
of  more  daring  originality  than  his  previous  Papal  monument. 
With  one  figure,  the  Genius  on  the  right  of  the  sarcophagus,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  rather  dissatisfied  and  he  asked  the  opinion 
of  Hewetson  and  a  French  sculptor  named  'Suasy'.  Both  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise,  but  Canova  doubted  their  sincerity. 
Once  again  he  applied  to  Hamilton  who  immediately  set  his 
mind  at  rest.29 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Canova  had  little  time  for  other 
work  whilst  all  these  commissions  were  in  progress.  But  during 
this  period  he  modelled,  for  his  own  pleasure,  a  clay  group  of 
I  'enus  and  Adonis,  little  less  than  life  size,  and  a  series  of  nine  low 
reliefs  of  Greek  subjects,  taken  from  Homer  and  the  life  of 
Socrates.  According  to  an  unpublished  life  of  Canova,  he  began 
work  on  the  first  relief,  The  Death  of  Priam,  towards  the  end  of 
1 783. 311  The  same  account  records  that  when  Quatremere  de 
Quincy  saw  the  work  he  remarked  that  Canova  must  have  been 
looking  at  some  English  pictures  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
seduced  by  their  style.  The  relief  was  therefore  destroyed.  As 
Homeric  subjects  were  favourites  with  Gavin  Hamilton,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  divine  that  Quatremerc's  remark  was  directed  at  him. 
Indeed,  the  complete  series  of  reliefs  as  we  now  know  them  con- 
tain a  distant  echo  of  Hamilton's  style.  The  Briseis  Given  to  the 
Heralds  (No.  10),  which  Canova  modelled  some  time  between 
1787  and  1790,;"  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  an  engraving 
after  Hamilton's  painting  of  the  same  subject,  though  the  com- 
position has  been  greatly  simplified  and  the  seated  figure  of 
Achilles  transformed  into  a  more  energetic  Apollo  Belvedere. 
The  compositions  of  these  reliefs  appear  to  emulate  the  spatial 
relationships  of  figures  on  late  Attic  vases  and  as  such  works  were 
still  relatively  little  known  111  the  1780's  one  may  wonder 
whether  Canova  did  not  examine  and  profit  by  his  friend  John 
Campbell's  collection. 3- 

Thc  story  of  Quatremere  de  Quincy 's  part  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  The  Death  of  Priam  is  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  Canova  from  Paris  on  29th  December.  1788. 3:1 
He  exhorted  the  sculptor  to  'stand  firm  in  the  antique  taste  and 
beware  of  the  English  style  which,  though  judiciously  praised, 
lacks  that  antique  warmth,  that  truth,  that  profound  expression 
which  inspired  the  Greeks'.  And  he  drove  his  point  home  by 
describing  a  visit  he  had  recently  received  from  Nathaniel  Mar- 
chant,  the  sjem  engraver,  who  was  a  notable  member  of  the 

29  A.  D'Estc  op.  lit.  p.55.  'Suasy'  has  not  been  identified  with  any  known  sculptor. 
'■>"  MSS.  Canoviani  [I/7/6022. 

31  L.  Cicognara,  Storia  delta  Scuhura,  Venice  1818,  vol.  iii,  pp. 305-6,  relying  on 
information  supplied  by  Canova,  dates  this  first  series  of  reliefs  around  1 790.  In 
view  of  the  date  given  111  the  anonymous  biography  quoted  above  (note  30)  it 
seems  likely  that  they  were  executed  in  the  course  of  several  years,  probably  17S3 
to  1790. 

3-  Sir  William  Hamilton,  writing  to  Canova  from  Naples  21st  March,  1795  (MSS. 
Canoviani  I/7H/1504),  declared  that  Canova  had  copied  some  of  his  w  ife's 
'attitudes'  in  these  reliefs. 
33  MSS.  Canoviani  VII/83 5/4428. 
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Anglo-Roman  coterie.  Marchant's  works,  he  said,  were  cold  and 
lacked  that  fire  which  is  the  merit  of  antique  gems.  But  by  this 
date  Canova  was  in  little  need  of  advice  from  French  or  English 
critics;  for  lie  had  already  forged  the  style  which  was  to  have  so 
profound  an  influence  on  European  sculpture  lor  the  next  half 
century. 

If  Canova  had  been  strongly  affected  by  English  artists  and  men 
of  taste  during  his  early  Roman  years,  he  soon  began  to  pay  back 
the  debt  with  interest.  Throughout  his  life  he  remained  a  staunch 
Anglophil,  numbering  many  Englishmen  amongst  his  friends 
and  being  ever  ready  to  help  young  English  artists  in  Italy. 
One  of  the  first  to  benefit  from  his  friendship  was  a  sculptor  two 
years  older  than  himself,  John  Flaxman,  whom  he  recommended 
(in  1790)  to  Frederick  Hervey,  Earl  of  Bristol  and  Bishop  of 
Derry.:"  For  this  capricious  and  parsimonious  patron,  Flaxman 
carved  his  large  group  of  The  Madness  oj  Athamas  (No.  1 1)  and  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  Canova's  help  did  not  cease  with  the 
introduction.  Indeed,  this  work  is  one  of  the  first  111  which  it  is 
possible  to  detect  Canova's  influence.  Although  the  figure  of  Ino 
is  freely  derived  from  an  antique  statue  of  Niobe,  Athamas  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Hercules  in  Canova's  group  of 
Hercules  and  Lichas  which  was  begun  in  1795. 35  Canova  may 
possibly  have  suggested  the  pose  which  he  was  later  to  use  him- 
self'" Reminiscences  of  Canova's  reliefs,  and  of  Gavin  Hamilton's 
paintings,  also  appear  in  Flaxman's  famous  illustrations  to  Homer 
which  were  drawn  111  Rome  in  about  1790. 

As  an  epilogue  to  this  account  of  Canova  and  the  Anglo- 
Romans,  it  is  fitting  that  something  should  be  said  of  his  less 
happy  relations  with  that  petty  Maecenas,  Lord  Bristol — the  Earl 
Bishop.  A  well  known  story,  first  told  by  Antonio  D'Este,37 
records  how  Lord  Bristol  infuriated  Canova  by  remarking  to 
Gavin  Hamilton,  in  his  presence,  that  his  prices  were  too  high. 
But  the  other  side  of  the  story,  revealed  in  Bristol's  eulogistic 
letters  addressed  to  'Monsieur  Canova  ne  Phidias'  or  'An 
Moderne  Praxitiles'  has  never  been  published.38  Lord  Bristol 
first  met  the  sculptor  in  Rome  in  1790  and  in  the  following  May 
wrote  to  him  from  Londonderry:  'My  dear  Canova,  tho'  our 
cold  North  English  will  not  admit  of  your  Italian  superlatives  in 
expressing  our  feelings,  yet  I  have  too  often  visited  Dear  Italy  not 
to  have  caught  some  share  of  that  sensibility  which  its  climate  and 
artists  inspire.  Proud  of  the  contagion  I  let  it  break  out  in  the 
acknowledgement  I  thought  most  welcome  to  you  for  the  delight 
I  had  received  from  your  works  and  still  more  from  your  con- 
versation replete  as  it  is  with  the  Simplicity  of  a  Child  and  the 
Brio  of  a  Genius.  Dear  Praxitilesl  finish  what  you  have  begun  for 
me  and  you  will  then  complete  the  affection  and  esteem  which 
you  have  long  ago  inspired  in  your  friend  and  admirer,  Bristol'.39 
This  letter  sets  the  tone  of  the  correspondence.  Two  months  later 
he  wrote  to  ask  Canova  to  look  after  the  brother  of  his  domestic 


8.  Antonio  Canoi'a,  Col.  John  Campbell  and  the  Group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
here  attributed  to  Gavin  Hamilton,  pastel,  1792.  Stackpole  Court. 
Reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor. 


34  In  a  letter  to  George  Romncy  from  Rome,  15th  April,  1790,  Flaxman  remarks 
of  the  group  he  was  beginning  to  execute  for  Lord  Bristol:  'Forgive  my  vanity  in 
telling  you  that  I  was  particularly  recommended  in  this  work  to  Lord  Bristol  by 
Mr.  Canova,  who  has  done  the  monuments  of  two  Popes,  and  other  excellent 
works,  and  is  esteemed  here  the  best  sculptor  in  Europe'.  The  whole  letter  is  printed 
in  J.  Romney:  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  George  Romney,  London,  1830, 
p. 209. 

3:>  This  date  appears  on  a  drawing  for  the  group  at  Bassano;  see  E.  Bassi  Canova, 
Bergamo,  1943,  pi.  62.  But  Canova  may,  of  course,  have  begun  to  work  out  his 
ideas  somewhat  earlier. 

3<i  It  seems  that  Canova  was  known  to  be  taking  particular  interest  in  the  Athamas. 
In  an  undated  letter  from  London  (probably  1792)  Domenico  Pellegrini  told 
Canova  that  all  the  sculptors  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  'gruppo  del  Si^. 
Flaman'  with  'il  schiopo  al  viso'.  MSS.  Canoviani  VII/799/4254.  See  also  W.  G. 
Constable:  John  Flaxman. 

37  Op.  cit.  p. 77. 

38  MSS.  Canoviani  II/ 1 N4/2433-243X  and  1/27/1389-1391. 

No  clue  is  given  as  to  what  Canova  had  begun  and  was  to  finish;  perhaps  he  had 
undertaken  to  oversee  Flaxman's  work  for  Lord  Bristol. 


9.  Cupid  and  Psyche,  by  Antonio  Canova,  marble,  1787-1793.  Musee  du 
Louvre.  This  group  was  carved  for  John  Campbell,  later  1st  Baron 
Cawdor. 
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chaplain,  Francis  Sandys  (the  future  architect  of  Ickworth)  on  his 
first  visit  to  Rome.  Other  letters,  some  of  which  are  written  in 
French,  some  in  Italian  or  a  mixture  of  both,  contain  further 
tributes  of  admiration  interspersed  with  requests  for  Canova  to 
provide  a  statue  for  his  gallery.  He  suggested  that  Canova  might 
carve  an  Apollo  without  the  weaknesses  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere, 
or  a  Venus  without  the  faults  of  the  Venus  dei  Medici  which  he 
considered  'detestable,  1'attitude  d'une  Coquette,  ou  d'une 
Putain'.40  There  is  one  tantalising  reference  to  a  payment  which  he 
made  to  Canova  for  the  'beau  bustc  de  la  Non  Belle  Veuve'  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  refer  to  any  of  his  known  works.  The 
sculptor  had  been  stung  by  Lord  Bristol's  unjust  remark  about  his 
prices  and  swore  that  no  work  of  his  should  ever  pass  into  the 
Hervey  collection;  and  all  the  wily  prelate's  flattery  could  do 
nothing  to  move  his  resolution.  In  one  of  the  last  letters  Lord 
Bristol  wrote  to  him,  in  1794,  he  burst  out:  O  caro  Praxitile  caro 
in  ogni  senso,  ma  non  c  vero,  non  e  vero,  lc  sue  opere  non  possono 
cssere  care,  il  pcrfetto  non  e  mai  caro,  sara  mia  borsa  che  e  povera' 

40  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Canova  later  produced  modern  versions  of  both  these 
works:  the  Louvre  Perseus  and  the  Palazzo  Pitti  I  'enus. 

41  In  addition  to  the  works  discussed  in  this  article,  certain  busts  in  the  Gipsoteca  at 
Possagno  have  been  assigned  to  the  period  between  1781  and  1792  (c.f.  E.  liassi 
op.  cit.  pp. 52-63).  Although  this  dating  may  well  be  correct  there  is  no  documen- 
tary basis  for  it.  At  Possagno  there  is  also  a  bust,  said  to  have  been  executed  at  this 
period  or  a  little  later,  which  has  been  claimed  to  represent  Gavin  Hamilton,  but  it 
bears  scant  resemblance  to  Hewetson's  bust  of  Hamilton  at  Glasgow  and  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  portrait  of  him. 


— O  dear  Praxitilcs,  dear  in  every  sense,  but  isn't  it  true,  isn't  it 
true,  your  works  cannot  be  dear,  perfection  is  never  dear,  it  is  my 
purse  that  is  poor.  But  his  dear  Praxitiles  remained  obdurate  to  the 
last.41 

Postscript 

Two  points  mentioned  in  the  first  of  these  articles  (see  The 
Connoisseur:  June,  1959)  on  Antonio  Canova  may  be  amplified. 

Mr.  Karl  Kup  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  has  kindly 
suggested  that  the  'Giambattista  Manfredini'  whom  Canova  met 
at  Bologna  in  October,  1779,  may  have  been  Vincenzo  Manfred- 
ini a  musician  and  sculptor  who  worked  in  Moscow.  The  Bolsluya 
Sovetskaya  Encyklopedia  states  that  this  Vincenzo  Manfredini 
composed  and  sculpted  in  Moscow  during  the  1770's,  returning 
to  Bologna  in  1779. 

Dr.  Elena  Bassi  in  //  Museo  Ciuico  di  Bassano:  I  Disegni  di 
Antonio  Canova  (Venice,  1959,  p.  117-8),  shows  that  Canova 
based  his  statue  of  the  Marchese  Polcni,  in  the  Pra'  della  Valle  at 
Padua,  on  the  antique  statue  of  Jupiter  111  the  garden  of  the  Villa 
Ludovisi  at  Rome,  of  which  he  made  a  sketch  in  1780.  Dr.  Bassi 
also  publishes  (p.  10 1-2)  a  meticulous  drawing  by  Canova  for  the 
drapery  of  the  Polcni  statue. 

With  reference  to  Note  26  on  page  228,  a  painting  of  the  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  probably  by  Canova  himself,  is  in  the  Museo  Correr 
111  Venice.  See  Carlo  Donzelh:  /  Pittori  Veneti  del  Settecento 
(Florence,  1957,  p.  64). 


10.  Briseis  Given  to  the  Heralds  by  Antonio  Canova,  gesso.  Gipsoteca,  Possagno.  One  of  a  series  of  reliefs  modelled  by  Canova  between  1783  and  1790 
(Photograph:  Fondazione  Giorgio  Cini,  Venice). 

11.  The  Madness  of  Athamas  by  John  Flaxman,  marble,  1790-3.  Ickworth,  Suffolk.  Flaxman  said  that  he  'was  particularly  recommended  in  this  work  to 
Lord  Bristol  by  Mr.  Canova'.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  The  National  Trust. 
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Crome  and  his  patron: 
Thomas  Harvey  of  Cat  ton 


BY  FRANCIS  W.  HAWCROFT:  11  'hit  worth  Art  Gallery,  University  of  Manchester. 


MR .  HARVEY  was  a  man  for  whom  I  entertained  a 
sincere  regard',  wrote  Dawson  Turner,  collector,  anti- 
quarian and  banker  of  Yarmouth,  in  1840.1  'It  was  therefore  a 
great  pleasure  to  me,  while  writing  the  Biographical  Memoir  of 
Crome,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  this,  the  artist's 
earliest  and  most  valuable  patron:  a  man  who,  to  large  property, 
united  a  nobleness  of  spirit  calculated  to  do  honour  to  any  gifts 
of  fortune;  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  distinguished  by  ele- 
gance of  mind,  refinement  of  manners  and  pursuits,  courteous- 
ness  towards  his  equals,  and  liberality  and  kindness  towards  his 
inferiors;  a  man,  the  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  of  Kemble, 
of  Beechey,  and  of  Opie,  passionately  fond  of  the  arts,  and  him- 
self no  despicable  artist.' 

So  runs  the  tribute  of  a  personal  friend  to  a  patron  and  collector 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  man,  Thomas  Har- 
vey, was  a  master  weaver  of  Norwich  and  a  member  of  the 
prosperous  merchant  and  banking  family,  who  owned  properties 
in  Colcgatc,  Norwich,  and  at  Catton,  Thorpe  and  Mousehold. 
He  had  already  formed  an  interesting  collection  of  paintings  bv 
the  time  that  Crome  met  him,  which  must  have  been  towards 
1790. 

W.  F.  Dickes2  suggests  that  Crome  and  Harvey  might  have 
met  through  their  respective  dealings  with  the  Norwich  firm 
of  printsellcrs,  Smith  and  Jagger  of  London  Lane,  or  that  an 
introduction  was  arranged  by  Dr.  Edward  Rigby,  who  had 
employed  Crome  as  an  errand  boy  prior  to  1783.  On  the  other 
hand  their  meeting  might  owe  something  to  the  portrait  painter, 
William  Beechey,  who  was  residing  in  Norwich  between  1782 
and  1787.  In  fact,  according  to  Dawson  Turner,  Beechey's  own 
words  on  this  matter  were:  'Crome,  when  first  I  knew  him,  must 
have  been  about  twenty  years  old,  and  was  a  very  awkward 
uninformed  country  lad,  but  extremely  shrewd  in  all  his  remarks 


upon  art;  though  he  wanted  words  and  terms  to  express  his 
meaning.'3 

A  great  deal  of  credit  must  be  given  to  Thomas  Harvey  (No.  1) 
for  helping  to  launch  Crome  on  his  artistic  career,  and  it  is  on  the 
life  and  character  of  this  person  and  on  his  relationship  with 
various  artists,  Crome  in  particular,  that  I  concentrate  here. 

I  larvey,  the  son  of  another  Thomas  Harvey,  Mayor  of  Nor- 
wich in  1748,  and  Lydia,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Ives,  was  baptised 
in  July  of  that  same  year  at  St.  Clement's,  Norwich.  The  notice 
of  his  death  in  the  Nont'ich  Mercury,  Saturday,  15th  May,  1819, 
gave  his  age  as  seventy-two.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  but 
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1.  'Portrait  of  Thomas  Harvey  of  Catton'.  Oil  on  canvas,  23  17  ,5  in.  A  copy,  possibly  by 
Harvey  himself,  of  the  portrait  by  John  Opie  belonging  to  Col.  J.  Pocklington.  Norwich 
Castle  Museum  (presented  by  Lady  Chenevix-Trench  in  1959). 

2.  View  of  garden  front  of  Catton  House,  Norwich,  home  of  Thomas  Harvey,  taken  at  the 
time  of  demolition  earlier  this  year.  By  courtesy  of  the  Niitioiiiil  Buildings  Record. 

3.  Jan  Steen.  'The  Christening  Feast'.  Oil  on  canvas,  34  X  42  in.  Bought  from  Thomas 
Harvey  by  Dawson  Turner,  who  labelled  it  'The  Gossiping'.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Wallace  Collection. 
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4.  John  Crome.  'View  on  the  Coast  of  Baiae,  after  Richard 
Wilson'.  Oil  on  canvas,  17  X  27^  in.  Copied  from  a  picture 
formerly  in  the  Harvey  and  Turner  collections.  Norwich 
Castle  Museum. 


5.  John  Crome.  'Norwich  from  Mousehold  Gravel  Pits'.  Oil 
on  canvas,  23  x  17k  in.  A  composition  in  the  style  of  Wilson. 
Collection :  Timothy  Colman,  Esq. 


he  became  associated  with  many  figures  in  the  art  and  theatre 
world,  probably  through  his  marriage  to  Lydia  Twiss,4  daughter 
of  an  English  merchant  settled  111  Rotterdam.  One  of  Mrs. 
Harvey's  brothers,  Richard  Twiss,  wrote  about  his  travels  in 
Portugal,  Spain  and  France,  and  another  brother,  Francis,  author 
of  An  Index  to  Shakespeare,  married  Frances  Kemble,  sister  of  Mrs. 
Siddons.  William  Windham's  diary  for  [2th  October,  [793, 
describes  how  he  went  "in  the  evening  to  Catton,  having  fust 
drank  tea  with  Unthank,  and  called  at  Mr.  Harvey's  at  Catton, 
where  Mrs.  Siddons  was  finishing  the  reading  of  Jane  Shore'.* 

It  was  during  the  1780's  that  Harvey  was  collecting  pictures 
with  such  great  enthusiasm,  and  some  of  his  most  important 


acquisitions  were  made  at  that  time.  According  to  the  Norwich 
Directory  for  1 7X3  he  was  living  then  at  No.  3  Snail  Gate  in  the 
city,  not  far  from  another  Harvey  property,  and  near  Ivory's 
Octagon  Chapel.  A  letter  from  Thomas  Gainsborough  addressed 
to  him  at  Catton  shows  that  he  had  moved  out  of  Norwich  by 
1 788,"  and  his  name  is  printed  alongside  Catton  House  on  Donald 
and  Milne's  map  of  Norfolk  for  William  Faden,  1797.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  house,  much  altered  in  the  last  century,  has  been 
totally  demolished  in  recent  months  (No.  2). 

An  important  purchase  of  this  period  was  Jan  Steen's  The 
Christening  Feast,  1664,  from  thej.  van  der  Linden  van  Shngelandt 
sale  at  Dordrecht  in  1785.  This  painting  was  one  of  several  that 
Harvey  was  forced  to  sell,  presumably  because  of  business 
difficulties  at  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  to  Dawson  Turner. 
After  the  Turner  sale  of  1852  it  was  bought  by  the  Marquess  of 
Hertford  and  now  hangs  in  the  Wallace  Collection  (No.  3). 

The  English  and  Dutch  landscapes  collected  by  Harvey  were 
the  pictures  that  influenced  Crome  and  interested  him  most.  In 
1780  or  thereabouts  he  bought  View  on  the  Coast  of  Baiae  by 
Richard  Wilson.  This  might  be  the  picture  that  William  Bcechey 
is  said  to  have  admired  so  much  on  a  visit  to  Catton,  and  described 
as  having  been  painted  when  Wilson  'was  at  the  height  of  his 
admiration  for  Mompers,  whom  it  is  very  like'.7  In  the  same  way 
as  the  Steen  it  was  sold  to  Dawson  Turner,  but  there  is  now  no 
trace  of  it.  Turner  illustrates  the  composition  in  his  Outlines  in 
Lithography,  and  a  copy  of  the  picture  by  John  Crome  hangs  in 
the  Colman  Collection  111  the  Norwich  Castle  Museum  (No.  4). 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  the  'Temple  of  Venus,  after  a 
sketch  of  Wilson's'  shown  by  Crome  in  the  18 11  Norwich 
Society  of  Artists'  Exhibition  (186),  but  I  think  that  the  picture 
listed  there  must  be  another  work  altogether.  There  is  a  drawing 
in  black  chalk  by  Wilson  of  The  Temple  of  Venus,  Bay  of  Baiae,  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  it  would  seem  more  likely 
that  Crome  had  copied  a  sketch  of  this  type,  as  the  whole  com- 
position is  quite  different  to  that  of  the  painting  owned  by  Harvey 
and  Turner.  Three  compositions  'in  the  style  of  Wilson'  were 
included  in  the  Crome  Memorial  Exhibition  held  in  Norwich  in 
1 82 1,  their  respective  dates  being  given  as  1796,  1798  and  1809, 
and  I  prefer  a  fairly  early  date  for  Crome's  copy  of  I  lew  on  the 
Coast  of  Baiae.  Another  picture,  in  which  the  influence  of 
Wilson  is  very  striking,  is  Crome's  Norwich  from  Mousehold 
Gravel  Pits,  listed  by  Collins  Baker"  as  'Composition  in  the  style 
of  Wilson'  (No.  5).  The  figures  are  reminiscent  of  many  that 
populate  the  foregrounds  of  Wilson's  landscapes,  and  the  view  set 
between  banks  of  rock  recalls  passages  in  The  White  Monk, 
Landscape  with  Banditti  and  other  Wilson  scenes. 

In  a  similar  way,  Crome  was  to  be  influenced  by  the  work  of 
Gainsborough.  Harvey  appears  to  have  known  Gainsborough 
well,  since  in  the  letter  written  to  him  by  the  artist  in  May,  1788, 
mention  is  made  of  the  purchase  of  a  landscape  with  cows,  and 
the  writer  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  money  for  this.  Two  years 
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earlier,  however,  Harvey  had  acquired  one  of  Gainsborough's 
late  masterpieces,  The  Cottage  Door,  now  in  the  Henry  E.  Hunt- 
ington Library  and  Art  Gallery,  San  Marino,  California  (No.  6). 
It  remained  in  Harvey's  collection  for  about  twenty  years  only, 
as  in  1 807  it  was  the  property  of  Daniel  Coppin,  a  Norwich 
gilder,  landscape  painter,  and  friend  of  Crome.9 

Turner,  again  in  his  Biographical  Memoir  of  Crome,  states  that 
Harvey  encouraged  Crome  to  copy  'The  Cottage  Door'  while  it 
was  at  Catton,  and  continues:  'The  task  he  performed  with 
credit;  and  he  found  it  of  the  greatest  advantage:  it  improved  his 
taste,  and  it  corrected  his  style :  it  taught  him  better  to  appreciate 
himself  and  others'.  Further  reference  is  made  to  this  copy  in 
Outlines  in  Lithography  under  the  description  of  Crome's  Cottage 
at  Hunstanton,  Norfolk,  and  also  in  the  Dawson  Turner  Sale  Cata- 
logue of  1852  when  this  latter  painting  was  sold  (Lot  33). 10 
Turner  suggests  that  Crome  painted  this  cottage  scene  not  long 
after  he  had  copied  the  Gainsborough.  If  this  was  so,  then  the 
copy  must  have  been  made  not  long  before  Harvey  disposed  of 
The  Cottage  Door,  as  Crome  showed  Cottage  near  Hunstanton, 
Norfolk  in  the  1807  Exhibition  in  Norwich  (Catalogue  No.  14). 

The  cottage-door  theme  occupied  Crome's  mind  for  some 
years,  and  there  is  no  better  example  of  his  debt  to  Gainsborough 
in  this  respect  than  Blacksmith's  Shop,  Hingham,  Norfolk,  now  in 
the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  (No.  7).  This  was  exhibited  by 
Crome  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1808.  There  is  certainly  more 
than  a  hint  of  Gainsborough  in  Crome's  painting,  though  it  is 
separated  by  twenty-eight  years  from  the  date  that  The  Cottage 
Door  was  first  exhibited.  This  difference  of  time  shows  clearly  in 
the  handling  of  the  two  pictures.  An  elegance  in  the  figures  and 
foliage  mingles  with  Gainsborough's  romanticism,  whereas 
Crome  treats  his  subject  much  more  broadly  and  is  more  austere 
in  design.  The  silhouetted  branches  and  tumble-down  atmosphere 
of  both  paintings,  particularly  in  the  Crome,  are  very  reminiscent 
of  Dutch  prototypes,  such  as  Isaac  van  Ostade's  Ruined  Cottage 
belonging  to  Major  J.  C.  T.  Mills  (No.  8).  The  similarities  make 
an  interesting  comparison  and,  although  the  Ostade  is  a  work  not 
necessarily  known  to  Crome,  there  were  plenty  of  seventeenth- 
century  Dutch  scenes  of  this  type  represented  in  Norwich  collec- 
tions of  that  period.  Crome  also  possessed  a  'Cottage  Door  and  a 


sketch  of  the  same  type  both  by  Beechey,  and  these  appeared  in 
the  sale  after  his  death  in  1821  (Lot  88  on  25th  September,  and 
Lot  68  on  26th  September).  Also  in  this  sale  were  a  'Landscape' 
and  'Landscape — after  Hobbima'  both  by  Thomas  Harvey, 
'Landscape'  by  Opie,  and  'A  Study  of  a  Ruin — a  clear  and  perfect 
specimen  of  Wilson'.  Gainsborough's  name  appears  frequently 
among  the  list  of  prints. 

Further  proof  of  Crome's  interest  in  Gainsborough's  work  is 
the  fact  that  he  exhibited  at  the  Norwich  Society  in  1806  'Sketch, 
from  nature,  in  the  style  of  Gainsborough'  (Catalogue  No.  221). 
Other  views  of  Blacksmith's  Shops  are  listed  in  the  Norwich 
Exhibition  for  1807  and  the  catalogue  informs  us  that  two  01 
these  were  'from  nature'.  It  is  possible  that  one  might  be  the 
watercolour  now  belonging  to  the  Doncaster  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery,  011  which  the  Philadelphia  picture  is  based,  and  the 
other  could  be  the  large  watercolour  in  the  Norwich  Castle 
Museum  (No.  9),  though  a  Blacksmith's  Shop,  Outside  appeared 
in  the  181 1  Exhibition  as  well. 

During  the  period  that  he  was  buying  from  Gainsborough, 
Harvey  was  also  negotiating  for  pictures  from  the  Continent. 
Several  letters,  written  by  foreign  dealers  to  Harvey,  are  preserved 
at  the  Rcmbrandthuis,  Amsterdam.  The  letters  came  from 
Lathom  and  Robt.  Turp  of  Rotterdam,  and  Pilaer  and  Beekmans 
(?)  of  Antwerp,  both  of  which  firms  were  offering  examples  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings  to  their  client.11  Cuyp,  Both, 
Hobbema,  Potter,  Ruisdael  and  Wynants  are  among  the  artists 
mentioned  for  sale,  and  the  letters  mostly  belong  to  the  years 
1785-88. 

Also  at  this  time,  Harvey  was  in  touch  with  Jacob  More,  an 
Edinburgh-born  landscape  painter  living  in  Rome.  In  a  letter  of 
[785,  written  by  More  to  Harvey,  reference  is  made  to  a  Claude 
which  had  apparently  been  acquired  for  the  collection  at  Catton.12 
There  is  mention  also  of  a  picture  that  More  had  started  for 
y,  and  he  suggests  painting  a  companion  to  the  Claude  and 
supplying  copies  of  works  by  the  Carracci,  Domenichino, 
Poussin  and  Salvator  Rosa.  An  account  from  More  to  Harvey 
dated  1  7X6.  charges  for  prints,  books,  six  drawings  in  bistre  (views 
in  Rome  and  Tivoli),  and  'a  large  picture'.13 

In  a  later  letter  to  Harvey,  written  in  April,  1790,  More  offers 
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6.  Thomas  Gainsborough.  'The  Cottage  Door'.  Oil  on  canvas,  58  47  in.  Exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  1780.  Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery,  San  Marino, 
California. 


7.  John  Crome.  'The  Blacksmith's  Shop,  Hingham'.  Oil  on  canvas,  58  -  48  in.  Exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  1808,  and  shown  last  year  in  London  at  Messrs.  Agnew's  Crome  and  Cotman  Exhibition. 
The  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  (John  H.  McFadden  Collection). 

8.  Isaack  van  Ostade.  'Ruined  Cottage'.  Oil  on  panel,  18A  15  in.  A  type  of  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  painting  that  would  be  well  known  to  Gainsborough  and  Crome.  Collection:  Major  J.  C.  T. 
Mills. 

9.  John  Crome.  'The  Blacksmith's  Shop,  Hingham'.  Watercolour,  21  ]  17  {  in.  The  same  building  as 
that  in  the  Philadelphia  oil  painting,  from  a  different  angle  and  with  variations.  Norwich  Castle 
Museu  in. 


10.  Meindert  Hobbema.  'Landscape'.  Oil  on  panel,  i8i  21  in.  One  of  the  paintings  in  Harvey's 
collection  said  to  have  been  copied  by  Crome.  Biihrle  Collection,  Zurich. 

11.  John  Crome.  'Grove  Scene'.  Oil  on  canvas,  i8i  25  A  in.  An  example  of  how  Crome  modelled 
some  of  his  compositions  on  the  style  of  Hobbema.  Norwich  Castle  Museum. 
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sonic  Mompcr  landscapes  for  sale,  and  talks  of  sending  over  a 
number  of  prints  and  drawings.  He  also  tells  Harvey  that  his 
'friend  Mr.  Dashwood  is  here  at  present  and  is  charmed  with 
Rome'.14 

This  correspondence  with  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  dealers,  and 
with  More  in  Rome  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  Harvev 's 
interests  and  activities  as  a  collector  towards  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  his  pictures  have 
proved  untraceable.  However,  in  addition  to  the  Stccn  and  Wil- 
son, several  other  paintings  found  their  way  into  Dawson 
Turner  s  collection,  and  they  appear  both  111  Outlines  in  Litho- 
graphy and  in  the  1S52  Sale  Catalogue.  These  were  a  Landscape  by 
I  lobbema,  now  in  the  Biihrle  Collection  (No.  10),  A  Man  feeding 
a  I  lorse  by  Cuyp,  I  lew  of  'Livoli  by  ( laspar  Poussin,  Landscape  with 
a  Dog  and  Hare  by  Fyt  and  three  small  works  by  David  Tcnicrs 
the  Younger.  The  Sale  Catalogue  also  states  that  Turner  acquired 


Parocel's  Death  of  Argantes,  after  'Lasso  from  I  larvey,  but  this 
picture  is  not  included  in  Outlines  in  Lithography. 

Stacy's  Norfolk  Tour  (published  in  1  829)  brings  to  light  another 
Harvey  picture  listed  among  the  paintings  belonging  to  the  Rev. 
John  Homfray  of  Yarmouth:  'The  Embarkation  of  St.  Ursula— 
Giacomo  Tintoretto;  this  was  the  original  picture  from  which  he 
afterwards  painted  Ins  large  one — see  Fuseli's  Lectures.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Le  Brim,  and  lastly  the  property  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  of  Catton'.15  This  same  picture  appeared  in 
the  C.  J.  Palmer  sale  at  4  South  Quay,  Yarmouth,  on  ^Srh 
February,  1867  (Lot  106). 

Unfortunately,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  sale  catalogue 
of  Harvey's  possessions  after  his  death,  as  this  might  have  helped 
to  identify  other  pictures  from  the  Catton  collection.1"  1  lowever, 
an  advertisement  in  the  Norfolk  Chronicle  and  Norwich  Gazette  for 
Saturday  5th  June,  1819,  is  of  great  interest:  'To  be  sold  by 
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Auction  by  Mr.  Burt  on  Thursday  17th June,  Friday  1 8th,  Satur- 
day 19th  and  Monday  the  21st.  All  the  Paintings,  Books,  etc.,  etc. 
of  Thomas  Harvey  Esq.  deceased,  in  the  Close,  Norwich. — Great 
Part  of  the  Collection  of  Pictures  were  painted  by  the  Proprieter. 
Among  them  are  many  original  Pictures  by  Wilson,  Cuyp, 
Teniers,  Salvator,Jordaens,  Fyt,  Hondikooter,  Ruysdael,  etc.,  etc' 
Finally,  Harvey's  interests  as  a  collector  and  connoisseur  are 
further  revealed  in  Christie's  sale  catalogue  of  12th  and  13  th 
January,  1821:  'A  Catalogue  of  the  valuable  and  well-known 
collection  of  Engravings  in  portfolios  and  some  Drawings  by 
Ancient  and  Modern  Masters,  the  genuine  property  of  Thos. 
Harvey,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  Deceased,  well  known  tor  his  fine 
Taste  in  the  Arts'.17  Among  the  artists  represented  in  this  sale  of 
drawings  were  Gainsborough,  Cuyp,  Gilpin,  Berghem,  Van  de 
Velde  (probably  Adriaen  and  William  the  Younger),  and  land- 
scapes by  Thomas  Harvey  himself.  The  collection  of  prints 
included  works  by  or  after  Potter,  Cuyp,  Claude,  Wilson,  Van 
der  Neer,  Wynants,  Wouwermans,  Ruysdael,  Backhuysen  and 
Gainsborough. 

Of  all  these  examples  of  the  various  Continental  Schools,  it 
was  the  Dutch  landscape  paintings  in  particular  that  interested 
Crome,  and,  according  to  Dawson  Turner,  the  artist  made  a  copy 
of  the  Hobbema  at  Catton.18  Perhaps  'Landscape — after  Hob- 
bima,  by  the  late  Mr.  Harvey,'  which  was  in  the  1821  Crome 
Sale,  was  a  copy  of  the  same  painting. 

The  influence  of  Hobbema's  landscape  compositions  on  Crome 
needs  no  explanations.  Both  artists  were  inspired  by  the  shapes 
and  nature  of  trees,  and  by  light  effects  on  foliage.  Crome  is 
nearest  to  Hobbema  in  the  Norwich  Castle  Museum's  Grove 
Scene  (No.  11)  and  in  The  Beaters  belonging  to  Lord  Mackintosh 
of  Halifax.  The  first  of  these  two  works  is  supposed  to  have  been 
exhibited  in  1820,19  a  year  before  the  artist's  death,  yet  the  hand- 
ling of  paint  and  the  treatment  of  branches,  bark  and  foliage  are 
close  to  similar  passages  in  The  Beaters,  which  is  dated  1  810. 

Although  the  whereabouts  of  Crome's  copy  from  Hobbema  is 
unknown,  the  Norwich  Museum  does  possess  a  signed  water- 
colour  study  of  the  trees  in  the  left  half  of  Pijnackcr's  Land  \pt 
with  Sportsmen  and  Game  at  the  Dulwich  Art  Gallery.  It  is  not  a 


dated  work  and  there  is  no  record  of  Crome's  visiting  the  Dul- 
wich collection,  which  was  opened  in  18 14.  The  general  colour- 
ing of  this  drawing  (No.  12)  is  much  closer  to  Crome's  palette  in 
the  Castle  Museum's  watercolour,  Blacksmith's  Shop,  than  to 
the  colour  scheme  of  Pijnacker's  original. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Crome  copied  other  Dutch 
masters  early  in  his  career,  and  he  would  certainly  have  had  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  their  work.  According  to  the  1821  Sale 
catalogue,  his  own  collection  included  paintings  by  Both,  Cuyp, 
van  Goyen,  de  Hcem,  Hobbema,  Poelenburgh,  Potter,  de  Vlieger 
and  Wynants,  and  Dawson  Turner  states  that  he  bought  a 
Moucheron  and  a  flower-painting  from  Crome.  Dutch  pictures 
were  also  bought  by  other  Norwich  collectors:  William  Steven- 
son and  John  Patteson  for  their  respective  houses  in  Surrey  Street, 
Thomas  Brightwell,  and  various  artists  and  dealers,  including 
Robert  Ladbrooke  and  William  Freeman.  The  masters  who 
appear  most  frequently  in  these  collections  arc  van  Goyen,  van 
der  Neer,  Adriaen  van  de  Velde  and  Jacob  Ruisdael. 

Crome  was  attracted  towards  the  same  type  of  landscape 
scenes  that  had  appealed  to  the  Dutch  School,  and  his  work 
provides  many  interesting  comparisons  with  their  river  views, 
wooded  landscapes  and  studies  from  nature.  On  the  River  Yare  is 
an  example  of  this  (No.  13),  being  close  to  a  typical  van  Goyen  or 
Salomon  van  Ruysdael  composition,  yet  relying  on  less  detail 
and  finish  for  effect  than  the  clarity  of  the  Dutch.  A  pencil  draw- 
ing for  this  picture,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  inscribed:  'View 
King's  Head  Gardens  at  Thorpe,  July  3rd  1806.  J.  Crome' 
(No.  1  |).  A  similar  comparison  can  be  made  between  Crome's 
Study  0/  a  Burdock  and  a  Dutch  artist  painting  the  same  sort  of 
subject,  for  which  van  Schrieck  has  been  chosen  as  an  example 
(Nos.  1  5  and  t6).  The  nineteenth-century  picture  is  broad,  direct, 
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12.  John  Cromc.  'Silver  Birches'.  Water- 
colour,  oj  <  7I  in.  A  direct  copy  of  the 
left  half  of  'Landscape  with  Sportsmen 
and  Game'  by  Adam  Pijnacker,  in  the 
Dulwich  College  Art  Gallery.  Norwich 
Castle  Museum. 

13.  John  Crome.  'On  the  River  Yare'. 
Oil  on  panel,  16  21  J  in.  In  composition 
this  is  reminiscent  of  the  river  views  of 
Jan  van  Goyen  and  Salomon  van  Ruys- 
dael.  Norwich  Castle  Museum. 

14.  John  Cromc.  'View  from  King's 
Head  Gardens  at  Thorpe.  July  3rd  1806'. 
Pencil  drawing,  6|  12 J  in.  Study  on 
which  'On  the  River  Yare'  is  based. 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum. 

15.  John  Crome.  'Study  of  a  Burdock'. 
Oil  on  panel,  21  16  in.  One  of  a  small 
group  of  plant  studies  made  by  the 
artist. 

16.  Otto  Marseus  van  Schrieck.  'Study 
of  Plants'.  Oil  on  canvas,  27^  21  in.  An 
interesting  comparison  with  Crome's 
Burdock.  Collection:  Major  The  Hon. 
Henry  Broughton. 


and  has  great  feeling  for  natural  forms,  while  van  Schrieck  has 
produced  a  smoother  and  better  finished  work  with  a  more  elab- 
orately thought-out  setting.  One  is  obviously  just  an  artist's 
study,  and  the  other  more  a  picture  for  the  collector. 

By  the  time  that  Crome  had  advanced  this  far,  however, 
Thomas  Harvey's  most  fruitful  period  as  a  collector  had  passed 
and,  as  noted  above,  he  sold  a  considerable  number  of  pictures 
between  1807  and  1815.  J.  S.  Cotman's  engraving  of  the  Tower 
of  West  Dereham  Church,  18 12,  was  dedicated  to  Harvey,  who 
was  a  subscriber  to  the  1 8  t  8  edition  of  Cotman's  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Norfolk.  Also  in  18 18  a  grant  of  arms  was  given  to 
Thomas  Harvey  of  Catton,  but  he  must  have  moved  into  Nor- 
wich soon  after  this,  as  it  was  there  that  he  died  in  the  following 
year  'at  his  residence  in  the  Close'.20 

What  remained  of  the  Harvey  possessions  went  to  his  daughter 
Anne  who,  in  1795,  had  married  Henry  Sharpe  Pocklington  of 
Chelsworth,  Suffolk.  Farrcr21  lists  portraits  of  Thomas  Harvey 
and  his  son-in-law,  as  well  as  one  of  a  male  member  of  the  Twiss 
family,  as  being  at  Chelsworth  in  1906.  An  Opie  portrait  of 


Harvey  is  referred  to  in  Ada  Earland's  John  Opie  and  his  Circle  in 
the  following  terms:  'Harvey,  Thomas,  uncle  of  Bishop  Maltby 
of  Durham's  first  wife.  Present  owner,  M.J.  Urquhart'.22  Opie 
also  painted  portraits  of  Mrs.  Francis  Twiss,  Robert  Harvey  of 
Catton,  and  several  other  members  of  the  Harvey  family.  Finally,  in 
the  collection  of  Mrs.  Richard  Allhusen  at  Bradenham  Hall,  Nor- 
folk, there  are  two  further  portraits,  one  by  Becchey  of  Harvey's 
wife  and  the  other  of  Anne  Pocklington,  his  daughter,  by  Opie, 
both  of  which  have  passed  by  descent  to  their  present  owner. 

Of  Thomas  Harvey's  own  achievements  as  an  artist,  there  is 
little  on  winch  to  base  an  opinion,  apart  from  a  book  of  thirty- 
two  of  his  etchings.  These  depict  cattle,  horses,  hounds  and  land- 
scape, and  show  how  much  Harvey  was  influenced  by  prints  and 
drawings  in  his  own  collection,  particularly  the  work  of  Berg- 
hem,  Cuyp,  Potter  and  Gilpin.  Several  of  his  oil  paintings  are 
listed  in  Norwich  sale  catalogues  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
his  real  importance  undoubtedly  lies  in  his  activities  as  a  collector 
and  patron,  and  in  his  friendship  with  so  many  leading  artists  at 
an  interesting  period  of  British  painting. 


NOTES 


'Dawson  Turner,  'Outlines  in  Lithography  from  a  Small 
Collection  of  Pictures',  Yarmouth,  1840.  See  under  des- 
cription of  'A  Man  giving  Provender  to  a  Horse'  by 
Albert  Cuyp. 

2  W.  F.  Dickes,  'The  Norwich  School  of  Painting'.  1905, 
p.  22. 

3  Dav  'Hi  turner,  'Etchings  of  Views  in  Norfolk  bj  tin- 
late  John  Cromc,  Founder  of  the  Norwich  Society  of 
Artists,  together  with  a  Biographical  Memoir',  Norwich, 
1838,  p.  5. 

4  Miss  Twiss  is  referred  to  as  Lydia  in  'Notes  on  the  Harvey 
Family  compiled  by  Lieut.  Col.  John  Robert  Harvey  of 
Holmwood,  Thorpe,  Norwich',  1912,  a  manuscript  in  the 
possession  ol  the  Norwich  Museum,  and  also  in  I..  Y. 
Lucas  in  'Old  Crome's  Hobbema',  Cornhill,  July  1913;  she 
is  thought  by  descendants  to  have  been  called  Ainic,  and  an 
old  label  on  the  back  of  the  Norwich  Museum's  portrait  of 
Thomas  Harvey  states  that  the  sitter  'married  Anne  Twiss'. 

5  Mrs.  Henry  Baring,  'The  Diary  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  William 
Windham,  1784  to  18 10',  rXftft,  pp.  29.3-4. 

Published  in  full  by  Dr.  Mary  Woodall,  'Thomas 
Gainsborough,  his  Life  and  Work',  1949,  pp.  99-100. 


The  letter  is  owned  by  the  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art, 
London  University. 

'  William  T.  Whitley.  'Artists  and  their  Friends  in  England, 
1700-1799',  Vol.  I,  1928,  p.  380. 

8  C.  H.  Collins  Baker,  'Crome',  1921,  p.  171. 

9  See  Ellis  Waterhouse,  'Gainsborough',  [958,  p.  117. 

10  Sale  of  'Pictures  by  Italian,  Flemish,  French.  I  >utch,  and 
English  Masters;  the  Property  of  that  well-known  Collec- 
tor, Dawson  Turner,  Esq.,  F.R.S.',  held  at  Christie's  on 
Thursday,  13th  May,  1X52. 

"  I  am  grateful  to  Prof.  E.  K.  Waterhouse  for  drawing  my 
attention  to  these  letters. 

12  See  William  T.  Whitley,  'Artists  and  their  Friends  in 
England,  1700-1799',  Vol.  II,  1928,  pp.  201-3. 

13  This  manuscript  belongs  to  the  Laing  Collection, 
Edinburgh  I  'niversity,  and  I  am  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Basil 
C.  Skinner  of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery  for 
bringing  it  to  my  notic  e. 

14  See  W.  T.  Whitley,  Vol.  »,  pp.  202-3. 
'■''Norfolk  loin',  Vol.  I,  1829,  p.  305. 


"'The  sale  catalogue  was  known  to  W.  F.  Dickes,  who 
borrowed  a  copy  from  (  ol.  Harvey  of  Thorpe.  It  appar- 
ently included  'some  fifty'  landscapes  by  Harvey  himself, 
and  copies  made  by  him  of  ( )ld  Masters  in  foreign  Callerics. 

17  There  is  a  copy  of  this  catalogue  in  the  British  Museum 
Print  Room  (A. 2.3ft.  1),  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  Keeper  of 
the  I  )epartment  of  Prints  and  I  )rawings  for  allowing  me  to 
make  use  of  it. 

1K  See  'Outlines  in  l  ithography'  under  description  of 
'Cottage  near  Norwich'  by  John  Cromc.  Turner  states 
elsewhere  in  the  same  volume  that  he  purchased  the 
Hobbema  about  1815. 

19  C.  H.  <  'ollins  Baker,  p.  137. 

-"  'Norfolk  Chronicle  and  Norwich  Gazette',  Saturday, 
15th  May,  1819.  Harvey  had  died  the  previous  Thursday. 

21  Edmund  Fairer,  'Portraits  in  Suffolk  I  louses  (West)', 
1908.  p.  76. 

22  Mary  Harvey,  w  ho  married  Dr.  Edward  Maltby.  was 
the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Ives  Harvey,  the  elder  brother  of 
Thomas.  The  only  (  (pie  portrait  of!  homas  I  larvcy  traced 
so  far  is  the  one  belonging  to  (  ol.  J.  Pocklington,  but 
neither  this  nor  the  copy  at  Norwich  Castle  Museum  1 
known  to  have  an  Urquhart  provenance. 
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Drawings  from  the  Pail 


AN  EXHIBITION  of  119  eighteenth-century  Venetian 
-drawings  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Paul  Wallraf  was  shown 
this  summer  at  the  Fondazionc  Giorgio  Cmi  on  the  Island  of 
San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  Venice.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  fully 
illustrated  catalogue  compiled  by  Dr.  Antonio  Morassi. 

Among  the  earlier  drawings  the  most  interesting  were  a  red- 
chalk  study  of  a  Venetian  dignitary  by  Luca  Carlevaris,  a  sketch 
for  a  Last  Supper  by  G.  A.  Pellegrini  and  a  somewhat  faint  land- 
scape bearing  the  inscription:  The  house  of  Sign.r  Marco  Ricci  in 
the  Bellunese  .  .  .  Taken  by  Sig.r  Marco  Ricci  and  given  on  the  spot  to 
Humphrey  Mildmay,  Esq.r.  An.  1726.  Canaletto  was  represented 
by  three  drawings  including  an  economical  sketch  of  the  interior 
of  San  Marco.  There  were  also  eleven  precisely  drawn  views  of 
Venice  and  towns  on  the  mainland,  attributed  to  the  School  of 
Canaletto.  These  are  probably  the  work  of  Antonio  Visentini  or 
an  artist  in  his  circle,  though  the  name  of  Bernardo  Bellotto  has 
also  been  suggested.  In  sharp  contrast  were  six  drawings  by  Fran- 
cesco Guardi,  most  notably  an  early  sketch  of  the  Piazza  San 
Marco  and  a  luminous  view  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  (No.  }). 
Eighteen  vedute  from  one  of  the  souvenir  albums  which  the 
enterprising  Giacomo  Guardi  prepared  for  foreign  tourists,  in 
this  instance  for  one  Col.  Edward  Roche,  were  also  included  in 
the  exhibition. 

The  Wallraf  Collection  boasts  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight 


drawings  by  Giambattista  Tiepolo.  Eleven  of  the  best,  drawings 
of  heads  and  studies  for  paintings,  derive  from  the  famous  Cheney 
albums  whose  provenance  can  be  traced  back  to  the  artist  him- 
self via  Canova,  Cicognara  and  Domcnico  Tiepolo.  A  dozen  of 
his  witty  caricatures  (No.  4)  revealed  that  a  back  view  can  often 
show  as  much  of  a  man's  character  as  a  drawing  of  his  face. 
Domcnico  Tiepolo  was  represented  by  25  drawings  which 
stressed  the  independence  of  his  style  as  a  draughtsman.  They 
included  a  fascinating  group  of  nine  drawings  of  animals  con- 
nected with  the  decoration  of  the  Tiepolo  family  villa  at  Zianigo, 
near  M  est  re. 

The  drawings  by  Canaletto,  Guardi  and  the  Tiepolo  naturally 
stole  the  show,  but  the  exhibition  also  included  several  attractive 
and  interesting  works  by  minor  masters.  There  was  a  spirited 
drawing  of  St.  Luke  Painting  the  Madonna  by  Giambattista  Tie- 
polo's  pupil  and  assistant,  Giorgio  Antonio  Urlaub.  Pietro 
Antonio  Novclli  was  represented  by  six  drawings  of  which  the 
most  notable  was  a  sketch  for  a  portrait  group  of  a  Venetian 
family.  There  were  also  two  drawings  for  conversation  pieces — 
one  with  an  Adam  style  background — by  Antonio  Zucchi. 

This  exhibition,  with  the  further  addition  of  eight  other  draw- 
ings, among  them  a  most  important  Canaletto,  the  view  of  the 
Piazza  111  Venice,  has  now  gone  to  the  Wallraf-Richartz  Museum, 
Cologne,  where  it  will  be  on  view  until  the  middle  of  January. 
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I.  /I  Gentleman  at  his  Fireside.  By  Antonio 
Canalctto,  pen  and  ink  with  wash,  210 
170  mm.  A  similar  drawing  is  in  the  Witt 
Collection  at  the  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art. 


2.  Study  for  an  Adoration  o  f  the  Magi.  By  Giam- 
h. it  list. 1  Tiepolo,  pen  and  ink  with  wash,  195  ■ 
165  mm.  This  drawing  is  probably  connected 
with  the  altarpiece  which  Tiepolo  painted  in 
!753  'or  'he  monastery  at  Schwarzach,  now  in 
the  Alte  Pinakothek  at  Munich. 


3.  San  Giorgio  Maggiore.  By  Francesco  Guardi, 
pen  and  ink  with  wash,  370      620  mm. 

4.  Caricature  of  a  Gentleman.  By  Giambattista 
Tiepolo,  pen  and  ink  with  wash,  185  115  mm. 
One  of  a  group  of  caricatures  originally  in  the 
collection  of  the  Valmarana  family  at  Vicenza, 
probably  executed  while  Tiepolo  was  painting 
the  Villa  Valmarana  at  Nani. 


5.  A  Slag  and  l  our  Does.  By  Domenico  Tiepolo, 
pen  and  ink  with  wash,  285  200  mm.  Prob- 
ably inspired  by  an  engraving  by  I.  E.  Ridinger, 
tliis  drawing  is  connected  with  decorations  in 
the  Villa  Tiepolo  at  Zianigo. 
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New  Light  on  Four  Almain  Armours:  2 

BY  CLAUDE  BLAIR 


Tl  I  L-  third  armour  to  be  discussed  (for  Part  1  sec  The  Connois- 
seur, September,  1959)  is  the  Genouilhac  suit,  dated  [527,  111 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  (No.  10).  If  this 
is  not  'the  finest  armour  111  the  world',  as  Sir  Guy  Laking  once 
called  it,  it  is  certainly  the  most  controversial.  It  was  acquired  in 
1914  from  the  Crussol  family  (Dues  d'Uzes)  by  W.  H.  Riggs, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Metropolitan  in  1916.  Nothing 
definite  is  known  of  its  history  before  1889  when  it  was  lent  to  a 
military  exhibition  at  the  Invalides,  Paris.  But,  according  to  a  long- 
standing tradition  in  the  Crussol  family,  it  had  belonged  originally 
to  their  ancestor  Jacques  Gourdon  (Galiot)  de  Genouilhac  (1465- 
1546),  Grand  Maitre  de  I'Artillerie  and  Grand  Ecuyer  dn  Roi  to 
King  Francis  I. 

The  history  of  the  controversy  about  the  armour  is  briefly  as 
follows.  In  an  article  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  (October,  1919)  Dr.  Bashford  Dean  suggested  that 
it  was  of  Italian  or  French  origin.  A  year  later,  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  Record  of  European  Armour  and  Arms,  Sir  Guy  Laking  drew 
attention  to  the  close  resemblance  it  bears  to  Henry  VIII's  two 
'big'  suits  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  at  Windsor,  and  suggested 
that  all  three  were  the  work  of  the  same,  probably  French, 
armourer.  In  an  editorial  note  to  the  chapter  on  Greenwich 
armour  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  same  work,  however,  Mr.  F. 
H.  Cripps  Day  pointed  out  that  there  was  every  reason  for  think- 
ing that  the  'big'  suits  were  of  Greenwich  origin.  This  was 
followed  by  an  article  by  Sir  James  Mann  in  The  Connoisseur 
(July,  1934)  in  which  he  produced  very  strong  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Genouilhac  suit  also  was  made  at  Greenwich.  He 
suggested  further  that  it  had  not  been  made  for  Genouilhac  but 
that  it  was  the  armour  which  Henry  is  known  to  have  ordered 
for  Francois,  Vicomte  de  Turenne,  on  the  occasion  of  the  lattcr's 
visit  to  the  Greenwich  workshop  on  12th  March,  1527. 

Sir  James  Mann's  views  were  not  accepted  by  Mr.  Stephen  V. 
Grancsay,  Curator  of  Arms  and  Armor  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  who  in  1937  published  a  detailed  monograph  on  the 
armour1  in  which  he  stated  that  the  'resemblances .  .  .  shown  to 
exist  between  the  Genouilhac  armour  and  the  two  Henry  VIII 
suits  arc  probably  due  to  similar  Milanese  influences  rather  than 
to  the  making  of  all  three  suits  in  the  same  atelier'.  He  went  on  to 
suggest  that  it  was  probably  the  work  of  the  Milanese  armourer 
Jacques  Mervcilles  who  is  known  to  have  been  employed  by 
Francis  I  and  his  two  predecessors. 

In  195 1  the  armour  formed  part  of  the  loan  exhibition  'Armour 
made  in  the  Royal  Workshops  at  Greenwich'  held  at  the  Tower 
of  London  (Cat.  No.  3).  In  an  article  on  the  exhibition  in  The 
Burlington  Magazine  (December  kjsi)  Sir  [ames  Mann  sum- 
marised the  evidence  for  attributing  the  suit  to  the  Greenwich 
workshop  and  went  a  stage  further  by  suggesting  that  it  might 
have  been  made  originally  for  Henry  VIII  himself.  In  the  Spring 

1  S.  V.  Grancsay,  The  Armor  ofGaliol  de  <  leiioiiilhac,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  1937. 


of  1 9 s 2 ,  however,  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Louvre  as  a  French 
armour  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  where  it  is  once  more 
on  view,  it  is  still  labelled  'French  or  Italian'. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  repeat  here  the  arguments 
put  forward  by  the  opposing  sides  in  the  controversy.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  visor,  pauldrons  and  couters  on  the  Genouil- 
hac suit  are  so  close  in  form  and  construction  to  those  on  the 
armours  of  the  Jacobe  Album  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  is  an  earlier  product  of  the  same  workshop.  In 
addition,  as  pointed  out  in  Part  I  of  this  article,  it  is  related 
stylistically  to  the  Paris  armour,  and  many  of  its  constructional 
peculiarities  are  duplicated  almost  exactly  on  the  'big'  armour  in 
the  Tower  of  London  (Inv.  Nos.  II.8  and  VI. 17)  (No.  11(a)).  The 
most  noteworthy  of  these  peculiarities,  the  inner  breastplate  and 
the  lance-rest  which  can  be  adjusted  along  a  vertical  screw,  appear 
to  be  unique  to  these  two  armours.2 

The  etched  decoration,  with  its  plain  background  which 
entirely  covers  the  surface  of  the  Genouilhac  suit,  has  always 
been  regarded  as  something  of  a  problem,  as  has  the  similar 
decoration  in  the  borders  of  the  big  armour  at  the  Tower.  In 
writing  about  the  latter  in  The  Connoisseur  (August,  193 1 )  Sir 
James  Mann  described  it  as  having  'an  individual  sculpturesque 
style  which  it  is  a  little  hard  to  place'.  Yet  etching  of  a  very 
similar  character  occurs  on  the  well-known  embossed  breastplate, 
signed  by  Paolo  Negroli,  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  style  is  an  Italian  one,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Grancsay  in  the  monograph  referred  to  above.  This 
in  itself  would  be  of  no  particular  significance  in  view  of  the 
almost  universal  use  of  Italian  Renaissance  ornament  at  this  period 
but  it  is  now  possible  to  bring  forward  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  etching  on  the  Genouilhac  suit,  at  least,  was  designed,  and 
possibly  executed,  by  an  Italian  working  in  England. 

Facing  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
reinforcing-breast  of  the  armour  are  the  figures  of  a  merman  and 
a  mermaid  (No.  12).  The  former  wears  a  half-armour  of  the 
period  surmounted  by  a  close-helmet  and  in  his  right  hand 
brandishes  a  broad  falchion  with  its  forward  quillon  prolonged 
at  right-angles  to  form  a  knuckle-guard.  The  mermaid  holds  a 
mirror  in  her  right  hand  and  a  comb,  with  which  she  arranges 
her  hair,  in  her  left.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  hitherto 
that  a  pair  of  very  similar  f  igures  form  the  central  feature  of  each 
of  the  repeated  panels  of  moulded  and  coloured  decoration 
round  the  frieze  of  the  room  known  as  Wolsey's  Closet  in  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace  (No.  1  3).  There  arc  slight  differences  in  posture 
and  detail  and  the  merman  wears  a  pseudo-Classical  armour, 
though  with  a  most  un-Classical  close-helmet.  Nevertheless  the 
two  groups  resemble  each  other  closely  enough  to  make  it  virtually 
certain  that  they  are  based  on  a  common  design.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  also  that  the  amorini  holding  swags  with  pendant 

2  The  lance-rest  has  recently  been  identified  .11  the  Tower  of  London  (Inv.  No. 
III.879)  by  Mr.  11.  R.  Robinson. 
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H(a) 


ii  (b) 


10.  Probably  the  most  controversial 
armour  in  the  world:  the  so-called 
Genonilhac  suit,  dated  1527,  in  the 
Metropolitan   Museum   of  Art. 

11(a).  Henry  VIII's  'big'  armour  in 
the  Tower  of  London  (Inv.  Nos.  II. K 
and  VI. 17),  c.  1525-30. 

II  (b).  The  well-known  miniature 
attributed  to  Luke  Horenbout 
showing  Henry  VIII  in  his  thirty- 
fifth  year  (1525-26),  in  the  I  itz- 
william  Museum. 


ends  across  the  tops  of  the  subsidiary  panels  of  the  frieze  are  not 
unlike  those  at  the  top  of  the  central  panel  of  the  main  breastplate 
of  the  armour. 

The  frieze  at  Hampton  Court  is  bordered  along  its  lower  edge 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey's  personal  motto,  DOMINVS  MICHI 
ADIl  'TOR,  many  times  repeated.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
formed  part  of  the  original  palace,  which  appears  to  have  been 
completed  by  1527.  Unfortunately,  very  few  records  relating  to 
Wolsey's  building  operations  at  Hampton  Court  have  survived 
and  none  of  these  gives  any  information  about  the  frieze.  Never- 
theless, its  author  can  be  identified  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty. 
On  the  [8th June,  1521,  Giovanni  da  Maiano,  a  Florentine  work- 
ing in  England,  wrote  to  Wolsey  to  claim  payment  for  '  .  .  .  octo 
rotundas  imagines  cxterra  depictas  et  deauratas  .  .  .  ac  similiter 
tres  historias  Herculis',  which  he  had  made  and  set  up  at  Hampton 
Court.3  Early  in  1527  the  same  artist  assisted  in  the  construction 
of  two  triumphal  arches  set  up  in  'the  kinges  Banketing  ami 
disguysing  houss  maide  at  his  Royall  manor  of  Grenewich  (for 
his  banket  and  tryumphe  holder)  there'  on  the  5th  May  in  connec- 

3  For  the  full  text  of  this  letter  and  details  of  da  Maiano's  career  see  A.  Higgins, 
'On  the  Work  of  Florentine  Sculptors  in  England  etc.',  Tlie  Archaeological  journal, 
LI,  London,  1894,  pp.  128-220.  See  also  R.  W.  Garden,  'The  Italian  Artisis  in 
England  during  the  Sixteenth  Century',  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  2nd  series,  XXIV  (191 1-12),  pp.  171-205,  and  ( :.  R.  Heard,  'Torrigiano  >r 
da  Maiano?'  The  Connoisseur,  August,  1929,  pp.  77-86. 


tion  with  the  visit  of  an  embassy  from  the  French  king.  The  very 
detailed  accounts  for  this  work  (P.R.O.,  E. 36/227)  show  that 
John  Demyans,  as  da  Maiano  was  called  in  England,  was  respon- 
sible for  producing  painted  and  gilded  decoration  moulded  in  a 
kind  of  papier-mache  and  in  lead  and  attached  to  the  arches  by 
nails.  This  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  the  Hampton  Court  frieze 
is  made.  The  various  parts  of  the  design  and  the  letters  of  Wolsey's 
motto  are  moulded  separately,  the  former  in  papier-mache  and 
the  latter  in  lead,  and  attached  to  a  wooden  background.  As  we 
have  seen,  da  Maiano  is  known  to  have  worked  for  Wolsey  at 
Hampton  Court:  there  thus  seems  to  be  every  reason  for  attri- 
buting the  frieze  to  him.  He  was  probably  also  the  author  of  a 
lead  cistern  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Hunt,  which  is  clearly  cast 
from  the  same  mould  as  the  main  panels  of  the  frieze  (No.  14). 

Da  Maiano's  chief  claim  to  fame  is  that  during  the  period 
c.  1 530-36  he  assisted  his  better-known  fellow  countryman 
Benedetto  da  Rovezzano  in  the  construction  of  Henry  VIII's 
tomb  at  Windsor.  In  addition  to  this  and  the  decoration  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  and  Greenwich  already  mentioned  he  is  known  to 
I)  ive  done  further  work  at  Greenwich  towards  the  end  of  1527 
(P.R.O.,  E. 36/227)  and  he  was  almost  certainly  'Mane  the 
paynter'  who  in  1526  designed  a  seal  for  Thomas,  Lord  Roche- 
ford  (P.R.O.,  S.P.i  /50)  and  the  John  de  la  Mayne,  paynter'  who 
111  1  S3  1  was  paid  for  painting  and  gilding  certain  'Antik  hedes  at 
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12.  In  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  reinforcing-breast  of  the  Gen- 
ouilhac  armour  (No.  10)  are  the 
figures  of  a  merman  in  half-armour 
and  a  mermaid.  13.  A  pair  of  very 
similar  figures,  probably  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Maiano,  which  appear  in 
the  frieze  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
Closet  in  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
14.  Da  Maiano  is  also  thought  to  have 
been  the  author  of  this  lead  cistern, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Hunt. 


Hampton  Court  (P.R.O.,  E. 36/241/345).  The  volume  of 
accounts  for  the  work  at  Greenwich  shows  that  during  the 
period  nth  October — 10th  November,  1527,  a  payment  of 
56s.  8d.  was  made  to  'maistris  field  of  london  Wydowc  for  a 
house  in  grenewiche  of  hir  taken  by  the  yere  for  John  demany- 
anns  Italion  graver  and  his  companye'.  It  was  probably  at  this 
time  that  da  Maiano  was  granted  an  annuity  of  £20  although, 
ow  ing  to  the  defective  state  of  the  records,  no  mention  of  this 
can  be  traced  until  Christmas,  1 528  when  the  Book  of  Kings 
Payments  (P.R.O.,  E.  101/420/ 1 1)  shows  that  'John  Demayns 
graver'  was  being  paid  jT$  quarterly.  Similar  payments  con- 
tinue to  appear  regularly  until  Michaelmas,  1542  (B.M.,  Stowc 
MS.  554)  after  which  there  is  another  break  in  the  series  of 
books  of  payment  and  no  further  record  of  da  Maiano  can  be 
traced. 

There  is,  then,  no  direct  evidence  to  show  that  da  Maiano  ever 
decorated  armours  for  the  king,  though  it  is  possible  that  he  was 
the  John  Demolens  who  in  1 520  was  engaged  in  decorating  trap- 
pers and  horse-harness  at  Guisnes  (P.R.O.,  E.36/217).  His 
recorded  work,  however,  can  represent  only  a  minute  portion  of 
his  total  output  during  the  twenty-one  or  more  years  he  spent  in 
England.  1  Ic  is  usually  described  as  a  'graver'  in  the  Royal 
accounts  and,  although  the  term  appears  to  have  had  a  rather 
wider  connotation  than  the  modern  'engraver',  this  presumably 


means  that  he  knew  how  to  engrave  and  etch  metal.  He  worked 
at  Greenwich,  close  to  the  Almain  workshop,  and  his  regular 
employment  by  the  king  commenced  in  1527,  the  year  in  which 
the  Genouilhac  armour  was  made.  The  elaborate  decoration  on 
the  armour  is  the  work  of  an  artist  of  very  considerable  ability,  in 
the  Italian  manner  and  from  designs  that  had  also  been  used,  in 
part  at  least,  for  decoration  at  Hampton  Court.  It  can  therefore 
be  attributed  with  some  probability  to  da  Maiano. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  da  Maiano  was  probably  also 
responsible  for  the  etched  decoration  on  the  big  armour  111  the 
Tower  of  London  and  on  some  extra  pieces  for  the  tilt  (Tower, 
II. XB,  C,  D,  H)  which  are  apparently  from  one  of  the  king's 
missing  armours.  The  decoration  on  all  these  is  confined  to  the 
borders  but  the  manner  of  the  etching  is  very  similar  to  that  on  the 
Genouilhac  suit.  It  w  as  pointed  out  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Green- 
wich exhibition  at  the  Tower  that  one  of  the  extra  pieces  (the 
grandguard  No.  II.NC),  bears  a  Triton  with  a  tortoise-shell 
shield  which  appears  to  be  based  on  a  design  by  I  [olbcin  in  the 
Museum  of  l  ine  Aits  111  Basel.  It  is  perhaps  not  without  signifi- 
cance in  this  connection  that  amongst  the  artists  who  worked 
with  da  Maiano  on  the  triumphal  arches  at  Greenwich  was 
'Maister  I  lans'  who  was  responsible  'for  the  payneting  of  the 
plat  of  Tirwan  [Therouanne]  which  standith  on  the  bakesyde  of 
the  grete  Arche'.  T  he  only  painter  with  this  Christian  name 
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connected  with  the  Court  at  the  time  appears  to  have  been  Hans 
Holbein.1 

The  tradition  that  the  New  York  armour  belonged  to  Galiot 
de  Gcnouilhac  has  still  to  be  proved,5  but  it  is  difficult  to  accept 
Sir  James  Mann's  alternate  c  stion  that  it  might  have  been 
made  tor  Henry  VIII  himself.  The  evidence  upon  which  this 
suggestion  is  based  is  .is  follows :  i.  It  is  maintained  that  the  only 
heraldic  device  on  tin-  armour  is  a  dragon  upon  a  Hag  borne  by  the 
putti  manning  a  castle  on  the  back  of  an  elephant  etched  on  the 
reinforcing-brcast  (No.  1 2).  I  lie  dragon  of  Wales  was,  of  course, 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Tudor  arms.  2.  This  is  the  only  fully- 
gilt  Greenwich  armour  in  existence  and  it  is  unlikely  that  Henry 
would  have  given  anyone  a  finer  armour  than  he  possessed 
himself.  3.  The  armour  'bears  such  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
King  himself  in  port  and  build,  coming  as  it  does  midway 
betw  een  the  armours  of  his  youth  and  those  of  his  later  middle 
age,  that  one  is  led  to  think  that  this  must  be  the  "newe  harnes 
all  gilte  of  a  (strange]  fashion  that  had  not  been  seen",  that  Henry 
appeared  in  at  the  jousts  at  Greenwich  in  1527'.6 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  dragon.  It  is 
of  minute  size  (fu  in.  X  ^  in.)  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  regarded  as  more  significant  heraldically  than,  say,  the 
very  much  larger  figure  of  a  serpent  swallowing  a  child — the 
emblem  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan — etched  on  the  manifer.  It 
cannot  be  accepted  either  that  the  richness  of  the  armour  pre- 
cludes it  from  having  been  given  as  a  present  by  the  king. 
Douceurs  of  the  most  lavish  kind  were  a  commonplace  of  sixteenth 
century  diplomacy.7  Moreover,  only  a  minute  proportion  of 
Henry  VIII's  armoury  is  extant  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
armours  that  no  longer  survive,  in  the  inventory  of  1547,  are  not 
sufficiently  detailed  for  any  valid  comparison  to  be  made  between 
them  and  the  Gcnouilhac  suit.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that  they  did  not  include  armours  as  fine,  if  not  finer. 

The  evidence  of  the  'port  and  build'  of  the  armour  coupled 
with  the  reference  in  Hall's  Chronicle  to  a  'newe  harnes  all  gilte' 
worn  by  the  king  in  1527  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  more  con- 
vincing. But  even  this  cannot  be  accepted.  The  armours  of 
Henry's  later  middle  age,  to  which  Sir  James  Mann  refers,  are  the 
two  big  suits  at  the  Tower  and  Windsor,  both  of  which  are  dated 
to  c.  1535-40  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Greenwich  exhibition.  Both 
armours  have  had  certain  alterations  made  to  them  during  their 
working  lives  and  must  therefore  have  been  in  use  over  a  long 
period.  The  helmet  on  the  Tower  suit  has  been  altered  from  one, 

4  On  this  point  sec  A.  13.  Chamberlain,  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  (2  vols.,  London, 
1913),  Vol.  I,  pp.  31 1-317- 

5  In  favour  of  the  tradition  is  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  New  York  armour 
approximates  closely  to  that  of  the  half-armour  known  to  have  belonged  to 
Gcnouilhac  111  the  Musee  de  l'Armee  (No.  G.36).  Scenes  from  the  life  of  Hercules, 
which  form  the  mam  decoration  of  the  New  York  armour,  were  also  used  by 
Gcnouilhac  111  the  decoration  on  the  chapel  he  founded  at  Lonzac,  011  his  castle  .it 
Assier  and  on  a  tapestry  from  the  same  castle,  known  from  a  drawing  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale.  See  F.  de  Wax  de  Foletier,  Galiot  de  Genouilhac,  Paris, 
1925. 

B  Catalogue  of  Exhibition  oj  Armour  made  in  the  Royal  Workshops  at  Greenwich, 
H.M.S.O.,  London  (1951),  p.  6. 

7  The  year  1527  saw  more  diplomatic  activity  between  England  and  France  than 
almost  any  other  of  Henry's  reign  except  1520. 


like  that  on  the  Genouilhac  armour,  with  a  hollow  rim  designed 
to  rotate  on  the  collar  to  one  with  its  own  gorget  secured  to 
riveted  plates  at  front  and  rear;  the  cuisses  on  the  Windsor  suit 
have  been  cut  back,  presumably  to  accommodate  Henry's 
expanding  thighs;  and  both  cuirasses  have  been  fitted  with 
extensions  to  allow  for  an  additional  expansion  of  approximately 
i\  in.  on  the  Tower  suit  and  2\  in.  on  the  Windsor  one.  But  the 
Tower  armour,  despite  the  fact  that  its  cuirass  would  have  been 
made  specially  roomy  to  contain  the  inner  breastplate  never  fitted 
to  the  Windsor  suit  is,  including  the  extension  plates,  approxi- 
mately 2]  in.  thinner  round  the  waist  than  the  latter.  It  must 
therefore  be  earlier  in  date. 

There  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Tower  armour 
should  not  be  as  early  in  date  as  the  Genouilhac  suit  if  not  slightly 
earlier.  The  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  har- 
nesses and  the  unique  features  they  have  in  common  have  been 
emphasised  so  often  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  in  the 
complete  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  they  have  ever 
been  regarded  as  anything  other  than  contemporary.  Additional 
evidence  in  support  of  this  view  is  provided  by  Holbein's 
well-known  portrait  of  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  (1497-1543)  in  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  This  depicts  an  armour  of 
very  similar  form  to  that  at  the  Tower,  though  without  some  of 
the  latter's  structural  peculiarities.  The  date  of  the  finished 
portrait  is  uncertain,  but  the  preliminary  drawing  at  Basel,  which 
shows  the  same  armour,  can  be  ascribed  to  Holbein's  first  English 
period,  i.e.,  c.  1527-28. 8 

If  the  Tower  and  Genouilhac  armours  are  contemporary,  as 
seems  certain,  a  comparison  of  their  dimensions  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  they  cannot  have  been  made  for  the  same  person.  Both 
are  just  over  6  ft.  in  height  but  the  external  waist-measurements 
of  their  cuirasses,  when  the  side  clasps  are  set  in  the  central  position 
are  as  follows:  I.  Genouilhac  (taken  with  the  reinforcing-breast 
111  place),  4i|  in.  2.  Tower  (without  the  reinforcing-breast,  which 
has  not  survived),  54J  in.,  or  52^  in.  before  the  cuirass  was  en- 
larged. If  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  thickness  of  the  armour 
and  the  garments  worn  beneath  we  can  arrive  at  a  picture  of  two 
men,  both  about  6  ft.  tall  but  with  very  different  proportions. 
The  owner  of  the  Gcnouilhac  suit,  with  a  waist-measurement  of 
about  3<S  in.  may  have  had  an  inclination  towards  stoutness  but 
cannot  be  described  as  fat.  The  king,  however,  with  a  waist- 
measurement  of  about  49  in.  when  the  armour  was  made,  was 
evidently  beginning  to  show  signs  of  his  later  grossness.  That  this 
was  in  fact  the  case  as  early  as  1527  is  shown  by  the  well-known 
miniature  portrait  showing  the  king  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  and 
therefore  painted  between  28th  June,  1525  and  28th  June,  1526, 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge  (Fig.  11(b)). 

My  1  hanks  arc  due  to  Mr.  S.  V.  Graucsay  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Dufty, 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Loudon,  for  photographs  of 
the  decoration  on  the  Genouilhac  armour  and  of  the  Hampton  Court 
frieze  respectively,  and  to  Mr.  John  Hunt  for  the  loan  of  the  photo- 
graph of  the  lead  cistern  in  his  possession. 

K  Sec  P.  Ganz,  The  Paintings  of  Hans  Ho  Ibein,  Phaidon  .London  (195°).  Cat.  No.  73- 
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A  Puritan's  Virginal? 


BY  MARTIN  HOLMES 

THE  popularity  of  domestic  music  in  seventeenth-century 
England  is  well  known,  but  comparatively  few  English 
musical  instruments  of  the  period  have  remained  intact  to  the 
present  day.  The  Great  Fire  must  have  destroyed  many,  while 
the  development  of  the  hammer-harpsichord  into  the  pianoforte 
did  much  to  supersede  the  earlier  plectrum-action  instruments, 
which  were  only  too  often  broken  up  for  the  sake  of  their  painted 
panels.  Particular  interest,  therefore,  attaches  to  the  Cromwellian 
virginal  (No.  i)  recently  acquired  and  displayed  by  the  London 
Museum,  since  it  is  not  only  rare  and  valuable  in  itself  but  it 
represents  something  that  was  in  its  own  day  so  common  as  to  be 
characteristic  of  London  furniture  and  London  life.  This  particu- 
lar virginal  forms  one  of  the  first  major  purchases  made  for  the 
Museum  with  the  income  from  its  Mackenzie  Bell  Trust  f  und. 


It  is  a  rectangular  instrument  with  a  coffer-like  lid,  a  section  of 
which  can  be  hinged  back  to  form  .1  music-rest,  and  a  drop  front 
that  falls  down  to  reveal  the  keyboard  and  the  decorative  panels 
on  each  side  of  it.  When  closed  it  resembles  a  shallow  oaken 
trunk  or  coffer,  hinged  and  hasped  with  iron,  and  capable  of 
resting  either  on  a  large  household  table  or  on  a  stand  of  its 
own  (No.  2).  (The  stand  now  associated  with  it  is  comparatively 
modern.)  The  opening  of  the  lid,  however,  allows  the  front  to 
fall  and  reveals  a  very  different  scheme  of  decoration.  Inside  the 
cover  itself  is  a  spirited  hunting-scene  executed  in  tempera, 
wherein  figures  on  horseback  and  on  foot  pursue  a  stag  through 
a  vaguely  foreign-looking  landscape  of  blues  and  greens.  The 
soundboard  is  adorned  with  a  design  of  birds,  flowers  and  a 
butterfly,  the  large  central  sound-hole  is  filled  with  an  intricate 
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'rose'  of  metalwork,  and  diagonally  across  one  end  runs  a  line  of 
small  holes  through  which  the  jacks  rise  to  pluck  the  strings  with 
their  plectra  as  the  keys  impel  them.  These  openings,  and  the 
jacks  appearing  through  them,  are  protected  by  a  diagonal  rein- 
forcing batten — the  jackrail — and  on  this  batten  appears  the 
maker's  signature:  Jacobus  White  fecit,  1656  (No.  1). 

James  White  belonged  to  a  well-known  family  of  London 
virginal-makers.  He  worked  in  Old  Jewry,  and  towards  the  end 
of  this  very  year  (1656)  he  is  known  to  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Joiners'  Company.  Another  instrument  by  him  is  dated  1661,  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  son  of  Thomas  White,  who  was  making 
virginals  as  early  as  1642.  The  early  Italian  specimens  had  never 
been  of  particularly  high  quality;  but  first  Antwerp  and  then 
London  had  earned  a  reputation,  as  the  seventeenth  century  wore 
on,  for  the  production  of  fine  instruments:  so  that  at  this  time 
virginal-making  was  one  of  the  crafts  for  which  London  was 
especially  renowned.  The  Puritan  extremists  disapproved  of 
music  in  churches,  it  is  true,  but  seem  to  have  had  no  objection 
to  it  in  the  home.  Indeed,  the  Protector  himself  is  understood  to 
have  appropriated  the  organ  from  a  College  chapel  for  his  own 
persona]  use.  Accordingly  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  James 
White  was  making  and  signing  fine  musical  instruments  under 
the  Commonwealth. 


In  this  new  London  Museum  acquisition  we  may  observe  some 
quite  significant  details  in  its  decoration.  Along  the  front,  to 
right  and  left  of  the  keyboard,  arc  panels  of  embossed  gold  paper 
framed  in  polished  wood  (No.  4).  The  design  is  a  strip  pattern  of 
foliage  with  medallions  and  armorial  shields  at  intervals,  and  the 
arms  are  apparently  those  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  as  they  show 
the  dragon  supporter  that  was  superseded,  on  the  accession  of  the 
Stuarts,  by  the  Scottish  unicorn.  This  is  a  little  disconcerting  at 
first,  until  we  remember  that  under  Cromwell's  rule  the  unicorn 
had  been  temporarily  abandoned.  The  Protector's  family  was 
Welsh  in  origin — its  real  name  was  Morgan  Williams — and  the 
dragon  cf  Wales  had  been  restored  to  its  position  as  a  supporter 
of  the  Protectoral  Arms:  so  that  in  going  back  to  the  old  Tudor 
form  James  White  was  using  a  design  admittedly  out  of  date  but 
still  unexceptionable  on  political  grounds.  The  medallions  (No.  4) 
bear  crude  heads  in  profile,  very  like  those  used  in  the  first  half  of 
the  century  to  adorn  the  bodies  of  stoneware  beer-bottles,  and 
small  scroll  designs  in  the  same  embossed  paper  decorate  the 
fronts  of  the  keys.  The  naturals' — the  white  keys  of  modern 
instruments — arc  surfaced  with  boxwood,  the  sharps  and  Hats 
ha'  -  inlaid  patterns  of  black  and  white  running  down  their 
ecu  - res.  The  compass  is  four  octaves,  with  the  short-octave  bass  of 
the  period.  Above  the  keyboard,  in  the  centre  of  the  front  panel,  is 
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5.  A  somewhat  puritanical  figure  occupies  the  central  medallion. 
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an  octagonal  picture  of  a  rather  hard-faced  young  woman  playing 
a  lute  (No.  5).  She  wears  a  pink  dress  with  long  sleeves  and  a  plain 
deep  collar  and  cuffs  of  fine  lawn,  and  her  dark,  wavy  hair  hangs 
down  on  each  side  of  her  face,  but  without  the  frivolity  of  ringlets. 
Altogether  her  appearance  is  decorous  rather  than  attractive. 

An  unusual  feature  is  the  plain  green  lining  to  the  drop-front. 
In  various  other  examples  this  portion  is  decorated  with  land- 
scape or  figure  subjects  in  the  same  style,  and  presumably  by  the 
same  hand,  as  those  inside  the  lid.  It  is  natural,  and  not  un- 
common, for  the  design  to  show  signs  of  wear  immediately 
beneath  the  keyboard,  where  it  came  into  contact  with  the  knees 
of  the  player,  but  the  plain  blank  surface  of  the  present  example 
shows  an  unfamiliar  style  of  treatment.  A  section  of  the  lid  is 
similarly  painted,  causing  the  appearance  of  an  unexpected  and 
somewhat  unsightly  green  rectangle  among  the  sky  and  the 
foliage,  to  the  detriment  of  the  picture  as  a  whole.  At  first  sight 
this  phenomenon  seems  rather  hard  to  account  for,  but  the  matter 
is  not  entirely  beyond  conjecture.  In  a  strict  and  sober  household, 
music  might  be  permissible  while  elaborate  painted  ornament 
was  not,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  hunting  scene  and  the  cheer- 
ful decorations  of  the  sound-board  can  be  hidden  from  sight  by 
the  simple  process  of  closing  the  lid,  but  the  drop-front  and  the 
keyboard-cover  must  needs  display  their  interior  surface  if  the 


instrument  is  to  be  used  at  all.  It  is  just  here,  then,  that  one  might 
expect  to  find  the  design  scraped  off  or  obliterated  by  plain  paint; 
and  it  is  surely  permissible  to  imagine  the  Puritan  paterfamilias 
who  approved  of  his  children's  praising  their  Maker  on  an 
instrument  of  many  strings,  but  objected  to  the  flowers  and  the 
hunting-scene  as  vanities  all  unmeet  for  a  godly  household.  Close 
the  lid,  turn  back  the  small  hinged  section  to  rest  on  its  iron  hasp 
as  on  a  strut,  and  the  instrument  becomes  plain  and  sober,  with 
the  lady  in  pink  for  its  only  pictorial  adornment  (No.  3).  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  heartening  to  see  that  the  whole  interior  painting 
was  not  obliterated;  on  weekdays,  perhaps,  or  occasions  of  dis- 
creetly secular  festivity,  even  a  Puritan  family  could  take  pleasure 
in  the  original  design. 

Music  111  general,  and  keyboard  music  in  particular,  held  an 
important  place  in  the  ordinary  London  household  under  the 
Stuarts  and  the  Commonwealth.  Samuel  Pepys  has  recorded  for 
us  his  own  musical  experiments  and  experiences,  including  the 
occasion  when  a  fellow-guest  'fell  to  play  on  the  harpsicon  till 
she  tired  everybody'  and  Pepys  went  away  without  taking  leave. 

c  familiar,  perhaps,  is  his  note  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire, 
that  hardly  one  lighter  or  boat  in  three  that  had  the  goods  of  a 
house  in,  but  there  was  a  pair  of  Virginalls  in  it'.  It  is  not  beyond 
possibility  that  this  London  Museum  instrument  was  one  of  them. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

Dali  and  the  Sir  James  Dunn  Foundation  : 
Beautiful  Book  from  Collins   :   Restoring  Glass 


ON  E  of  the  most  important  works  by 
Salvador  Dali,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Brussels  Fair  in  the  Spanish  Pavilion  last  year, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Sir  James  Dunn 
Foundation  and  presented  to  the  Beaverbrook 
Art  Gallery,  at  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 
The  painting  (see  p.  253)  portrays  Saint  James, 
the  Patron  Saint  of  Spain,  on  horseback,  being 
resurrected  out  of  the  depths  of  the  sea  by  an 
atomic  cloud.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  a  single 
jasmin  flower,  the  symbol  of  purity,  indicating 
that  atomic  energy  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
and  not  its  destruction. 

Saint  James,  who,  instead  of  a  sword,  carries 
aloft  a  living  Christ,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  Gothic 
structure  in  the  shape  of  a  scallop  shell  being  the 
symbol  of  Saint  James.  This  painting  was 
conceived,  Dali  tells  me,  as  a  great  cosmic 
explosion  that  crystallised  in  the  maximum  of 
spiritual  tension,  which  is  the  structure  of 
Heaven.  It  was  to  have  been  bought  for  more 
than  ^20,000  for  the  Spanish  Government  and 
was  intended  to  be  hung  in  the  Escorial  outside 
Madrid.  However,  Lady  Dunn,  who  is  president 
of  the  Sir  James  Dunn  Foundation  subsequently 
purchased,  and  has  since  presented  it  to  the 
Beaverbrook  Gallery. 

The  Sir  James  Dunn  Foundation  is  furthering 
all  the  projects  in  which  Sir  James  Dunn  was 
interested.  His  many  benefactions  include  a 
Science  Building  at  Dalhousie  University, 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  scholarships  at  almost 
every  centre  of  learning  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces and  in  many  Western  Canadian  institutions. 
A  twenty-seven  foot  high  stained  glass  west 
window,  depicting  the  Resurrection,  has  been 
placed  in  Saint  Luke's  Cathedral  at  Sault  Ste 


Marie  to  commemorate  the  life  and  times  of  this 
foremost  industrial  leader. 

Bourdalous  for  Collectors 

A  RECENT  note  in  The  Journal  of  the  Swiss 
Ceramic  Friends,  recorded  what  must  be  one  of 
the  earliest  and  rarest  bourdalous  in  existence. 
It  is  seen  below.  One  would  like  to  think  that 
Pere  Bourdalou  was  himself  the  ingenious 
inventor,  but  it  was  probably  some  long-for- 
gotten stroke  of  Gallic  wit  that  associated  the 
name  of  the  most  revered  preacher  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV  with  what  the  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Langue  Francaise  describes  as  a  sort  of  oblong 
vase  de  unit. 

Jesuit  father  Louis  Bourdalou  (1632-1704)  was 
preacher  in  ordinary  to  Louis  XIV  and  had  the 
exceptional  honour  of  being  commanded  to 
preach  before  him  on  ten  separate  occasions  at 
Lent  and  at  Advent.  The  king  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  would  prefer  to  listen  to  a  repeat  of  a 
Bourdalou  sermon  than  to  a  new  one  by  another 
preacher,  while  Mine,  de  Sevigne  wrote  to  her 
daughtei  that  she  'had  nevei  heard  anything  so 
beautiful,  so  noble  and  so  outstanding  as  the 
sermons  of  Father  Bourdalou'.  Since  it  was 
primarily  the  ladies  who  were  so  fascinated  by 
the  eloquence  of  this  austere  ecclesiastic,  who 
castigated  the  wickedness  of  the  court  in  devas- 
tating terms,  it  is  only  fitting  that  it  is  to  the 
feminine  version  of  the  vase  de  unit  that  Father 
Bourdalou  should  have  given  his  name.  Just 
what  the  connection  was  between  the  cleric  and 
the  vessel  that  took  his  name  has  never  been 
established,  but  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
female  members  of  his  audience  found  it  neces- 
sary when  attending  Mass  to  take  one  with  them : 


perhaps  because  of  the  length  of  his  sermons,  or 
possibly  because  of  the  emotional  strain  of 
listening  to  them. 

The  earliest  surviving  examples  date  from  after 
the  great  preacher's  decease,  and  it  was  probably 
the  wit  or  piety  of  a  subsequent  generation  that 
gave  his  name  immortality  in  a  wider  sphere 
than  that  reached  by  his  sermons.  The  bourdalou 
is  found  in  porcelain,  faience  and  silver,  but  is 
not  an  easy  prey  for  the  collector.  The  English 
goldsmith  eschewed  it,  preferring  the  simpler 
circular  form  to  the  more  elegant  oval,  but  it  is 
not  unknown  in  Chelsea  porcelain.  It  is  less  rare 
in  Continental  porcelain,  either  Meissen  or 
Sevres,  and  a  number  were  to  be  seen  in  the  sale 
of  the  Eckstein  Collection  at  Sotheby's  in  1949. 
Those  who  do  not  scorn  porcelain  of  the  Com- 
pagnie  des  hides  will  more  readily  find  examples 
made  in  the  Far  East  to  European  designs. 

Used  as  Sauce  Boats 

The  painting  on  porcelain  bourdalous  usually 
consisted  of  sprigs  of  flowers,  but  occasionally 
some  reference  to  their  function  crept  into  their 
decoration.  The  one  seen  here  dates  from  about 
1725  and  is,  therefore,  amongst  the  earliest 
known.  It  is  made  of  porcelain  and  comes  from 
the  Du  Paquier  factory  in  Vienna.  Its  decoration 
follows  the  Japanese  Kakiemon  style  and  consists 
of  primus  blossom  and  a  monster,  while  there 
are  little  European  heads  modelled  in  relief  in 
the  Meissen  manner  at  the  ends. 

Though  the  bourdalou  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  made  by  the  English  goldsmith,  splendid 
examples  must  have  been  produced  by  their 
French  contemporaries.  These,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  sacrificed  to  changes  in  taste,  and 


(Below).  Dating  from  about  1725,  this  porcelain  vase  de  nuit,  from  the 
Du  Paquier  factory,  Vienna,  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  examples.  See 
'Bourdalous  for  Collectors'.  (Right).  Eighteenth-century  Argentine 
colonial  furniture  followed  Spanish  and  Portuguese  styles,  and  this  settee 
is  in  the  Museum  of  Hispanic-American  Art,  Buenos  Aires.  For  'An  intro- 
duction to  Argentine  Colonial  Art'  see  The  Connoisseur  Year  Book  iq6o. 
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now  only  a  few  Empire  examples  are  known  to 
remain.  The  original  purpose  of  the  bourdalous 
is  not  always  apparent  to  their  present  owners 
and  they  arc  occasionally  to  be  seen  garnishing  .1 
mantelpiece,  or,  even  more  inappropriately, 
doing  service  on  the  dining  table  as  sauce  boats. 

Essential  Harmony  in  a  Remarkable  Book 

A  BOOK  is  before  me  that  naturally  invokes 
comparison  with  a  princely  Burgundian  Book 
of  Hours,  such  is  the  timeless  equality  of  its 
beauty  and  the  loving  care  of  its  preparation. 

The  life  of  Christ  in  Paintings  of  the  nth-isth 
Centuries,  which  has  this  month  been  published 
by  Messrs.  Collins  of  London  at  nine  guineas, 
achieves  something  which  is  so  very  rare,  even 
111  tine  art  publishing  today.  Text  and  type, 
illustrations,  notes,  paper,  binding,  even  the 
dust-cover — all  are  conceived  as  a  unity,  to 
speak  with  a  single  simple  directness  so  fitting  to 
the  subject  of  the  book.  Withal,  this  is  not  an 
arty  book.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  it  is  shorn  of 
all  pretention,  both  in  its  presentation  and  its 
balanced  selection  of  paintings.  These  are  accom- 
panied by  the  appropriate  biblical  text,  but  there 
is  a  refusal  to  be  either  popular  or  precious  in  the 
choice  of  paintings,  cither  to  oversimplify  or  to 
daunt  with  scholarship  in  the  end-notes. 

One  is  immediately  struck  by  the  most 
beautiful  use  of  the  late  Eric  Gill's  Perpetua 
typeface  which  quite  literally  would  seem  to 

Many  of  the  fine  period  rooms  seen  in  elegant 
Paris  homes  have  been  supplied  by  R.  H. 
Grellou,  7  &  9,  RueLougier :  as  in  this  eighteenth- 
century  panelled  library  in  carved  wood  by 
Cornille. 


illumine  the  page  beside  the  frescoes  of  Giotto  di 
Bondone  and  Pietro  Lorcnzetti.  It  is  only  later, 
seeing  beyond  the  unobtrusive  simplicity  of  the 
whole,  that  one  comes  to  sense  the  degree  of 
thoughtful  care  and  research  with  which  the 
book  is  endowed. 

Barna  da  Siena,  too  seldom  recognised  as  the 
most  emotionally  powerful  and  creative 
Siencse  artist  of  the  trecento,  wins  .1  worthy 
place  with  five  excellently  chosen  details  from 
his  frescoes  in  the  Collegiata  at  San  Gimignano. 
But  to  choose  from  among  the  eighteen  artists 
represented  within  these  covers  would  be  invid- 
ious, and  only  seem  to  detract  from  the  essential 
harmony  which  is  so  peerlessly  conveyed  in  this 
most  remarkable  of  recent  books. 

Here  is  a  storehouse  of  treasures  which,  at 
Christmas  especially,  but  indeed  at  every  season, 
must  surely  delight  and  enrich  child,  connoisseur 
and  layman. 

Pascal  Paoli:  Corsican  Patriot 

MESSRS.  LEGER'S  painting  (see  p.  264)  of  the 
Corsican  general  and  patriot,  Pascal  Paoli  (bom 
on  25th  April,  1725,  and  the  son  of  Hyacinth 
Paoli,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Corsican  revolt 
of  1734)  is  art-historically  of  unusual  interest. 

Following  an  enterprising  military  career  at 
Naples  Military  College,  Pascal  returned  to 
Corsica  in  1755,  to  be  made  generalissimo  by 
the  supreme  council.  After  many  battles  with 
the  French  and  Genoese,  a  decisive  battle  took 
place  on  9th  May,  1769,  at  Ponte  Nuovo,  where 
Pascal's  Corsicans  were  routed.  One  of  his  aides 
was  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

On  2 1  st  September,  I7f>9,  Paoli  arrived  in 
London,  where  the  Duke  of  Grafton  secured  a 


pension  for  him.  He  was  received  by  George  III 
and  was  a  friend  of  Wesley,  Boswell,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Edmund  Burke 
and  Oliver  Goldsmith.  After  returning  to  Cor- 
sica for  a  few  years  Paoli  came  back  to  England 
in  1795.  It  is  recorded  that  he  lived  at  200, 
Edgware  Road,  London,  where  he  died,  aged 
eighty-two,  on  5th  February,  1807.  A  plaque  to 
him  and  a  marble  bust  by  Flaxman  was  erected 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  his  remains  Were 
subsequently  removed  to  Corsica.  A  portrait  of 
him,  by  Cosway,  is  in  the  Royal  Gallery,  Flor- 
ence. In  Messrs.  Leger's  painting  can  be  seen  two 
Corsican  clerics,  many  of  whom  offered  Paoli 
their  services  but  who  declined  to  wear  uniform. 

Cooper  Henderson  and  the  Road 

I  SPEAK  for  a  host  of  pedestrians,  and  no  doubt 
a  good  many  motorists,  in  asserting  that  many 
of  us  today  would  now  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity of  travelling  in  Britain  in  the  manner 
depicted  by  Charles  Cooper  Henderson  in  his 
two  spirited  paintings,  belonging  to  the  Sabin 
Galleries,  illustrated  on  page  254.  Traffic  con- 
gestion in  London  in  particular  is  gradually  but 
surely  reaching  strangulation  point.  In  Cooper 
Henderson's  boyhood,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  inspired  in  his  work  by  the  horse.  Of  all  the 
subjects  from  his  brush,  it  was  certainly  the 
Royal  Mail  coach  which  really  captured  his 
imagination  and,  through  him,  that  of  the  public. 
If  it  can  be  said  that  Thomas  de  Quincey  immor- 
talised the  'English  Mail  Coach'  with  his  pen,  it 
was  left  to  Cooper  Henderson  to  do  so  with  his 
brush.  As  is  very  evident  in  these  two  Sabin 
Gallery  paintings,  he  vividly  captured  the  spirit 
of  romance  and  excitement  and  the  professional 
know-how  which  made  up  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Road  of  former,  less  exerting,  days. 

Modern  Chinese  Artist 

THE  exhibition  of  modern  Chinese  paintings 
now  being  held  in  the  London  galleries  of  Messrs. 
Bluett  &  Sons,  comprises  the  work  of  Cheng 
Wcn-Tsung.  This  artist  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Cheng 
Te-k'un,  Lecturer  in  Far  Eastern  Art  and 
Archaeology  at  Cambridge  University.  She 
recently  spent  a  year  in  Hong  Kong  studying 
under  a  Chinese  master  and  now  paints  in 
several  styles,  examples  of  which  can  be  seen  in 
the  exhibition.  Birds  are  a  favourite  subject,  and 
there  are  also  a  number  of  flower  paintings. 
Showing  her  versatility  there  are  studies  of  fish, 
some  impressionist  paintings  and  a  particularly 
attractive  painting  in  the  style  of  Ni-Tsan,  the 
famous  Yuan  master,  who  lived  from  A.D.  1301- 

i.m- 

The  Dutch  and  Still  Life 

LONDON,  and  no  doubt  markets  elsewhere  arc 
receiving  similar  seasonal  attention  from  pub- 
lishers, is  now  being  regaled  with  all  manner  of 
literature,  particularly  that  dealing  with  the  arts 
of  China  and  Japan.  It  is,  however,  especially 
propitious  that  Professor  J.  J.  M.  Thinners' 
History  of  Dutch  Life  and  Art  (Thomas  Nelson, 
Edinburgh:  70s.  net)  should  reach  me  simul- 
taneously with  the  preparation  for  publication 
of  the  splendid  Still  Li  fe  with  Lobsters  ami  A  lusical 
Instruments  by  Cornells  de  Heem.  This  is  111  the 


In  the  November  issue,  in  reporting  (p.  m)  the  commissioning  of  a  contemporary  gold  box,  tribute  was  paid  to  outstanding  workmanship.  Recorded 
above  is  a  further  example  of  English  craftsmanship  of  the  highest  order:  the  restoration,  from  a  number  of  badly  smashed  pieces  (left),  of  a  fine  pair 
of  eighteenth-century  glass  candelabra  belonging  to  Lord  Methuen.  This  remarkable  restoration  (right),  which  took  three  months  to  achieve,  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  R.  Wilkinson  &  Son,  7,  Temperley  Road,  London,  S.W.  12  (Tel.:  BATtersea  2345). 


possession  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Agncw  of  London 
and  is  reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this  issue. 

Thanks  to  exhibitions  held  in  Europe.  Britain 
and  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  America,  we 
now  know  a  good  deal  about  the  Dutch  people 
and  the  history  of  their  unique  art.  In  Adriaen 
van  Nieuland's  work,  for  example,  we  can 
observe  the  guild  processions  of  Amsterdam, 
and,  on  Aert  van  der  Neer's  frozen  rivers,  how 
the  same  prosperous,  happy  people  disported 
themselves  in  winter.  Professor  Timmcrs'  book 
also  spreads  out,  in  580  plates,  the  whole  cultural 
history  of  the  Netherlands:  its  history,  architec- 
ture, furniture  and  literature. 

Yet,  as  Messrs.  Agnew's  great  painting  so 
admirably  portrays,  important  collectors  and 
the  leading  museums  of  the  world  have  always 
found  Dutch  still  life  painting  to  have  a  very 
special  attraction.  It  was  the  special  invention  of 
seventeenth-century  Holland:  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  the  rather  sombre  still  life  arrange- 
ments by  Claesz  Hcda.  Then,  as  the  century 
progressed,  followed  the  more  elaborate  and 
detailed  compositions  of  Van  Beyeren  and  others. 
But  for  a  superbly  balanced  and  beautifully 
executed  Dutch  still  life  of  the  highest  quality 
we  need  look  no  further  than  Messrs.  Agnew's 
work  by  de  Heem.  Baptised  at  Lcyden  on  8th 
April,  163 1,  and  buried  in  Antwerp  on  17th 
May,  1695,  Cornelis  and  his  father,  Jan  Davidsz 
de  Heem,  are  two  of  the  most  famous  of  all 
Dutch  seventeenth-century  still  life  painters. 
Proof  of  the  splendour  of  his  paintings  can  be 
seen  in  many  of  the  great  Continental  galleries, 
including  those  at  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Brussels, 
Frankfurt,  The  Hague,  Munich,  Rotterdam, 
Stockholm,  and  Vienna. 

Courbet  Masterpiece 

PAINTED  in  1861,  the  important  Courbet 
subject  illustrated  on  page  263  is  the  first  of  his 
paintings  in  which  a  parrot  appears  perched  on 
the  hand  of  a  woman.  The  other  two  arc  nude 
portraits:  one  of  the  'variantes'  of  Venus  et 
Psyche  (1864)  and  La  Femme  an  Perroquet  (Salon, 
1866).  As  in  most  of  his  portraits,  Courbet  has 
given  unusual  importance  to  the  painting  of  the 
hands  in  this  work.  His  own  hands  were  very 


beautiful  and  this  perhaps  explains  why  he  took 
such  pains  in  making  them  graceful  and  delicately 
modelled. 

This  painting  (No.  54)  was  part  of  the  big 
Courbet  exhibition  held  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  in  Paris  in  1882.  It  was  also  exhibited  at  the 
Kunsthaus,  Zurich  in  1935-36  (No.  61). 

This  is  one  of  the  six  Courbet  masterpieces 
which  are  at  present  on  display  at  the  Galerie 
Daber  in  Paris.  This  gallery,  specialising  in 
leading  works  by  nineteenth-century  masters, 
contributed  through  its  important  Courbet 
Exhibition  in  1949  to  giving  this  artist  the 
enviable  position  in  art  which  he  so  richly 
deserves. 

Since  that  time,  the  attention  of  connoisseurs 
has  again  been  drawn  to  Courbel  by  various 
exhibitions:  in  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Lyon 
and  at  the  Petit  Palais  in  Paris.  His  reputation 
will  be  further  enhanced  by  the  exhibitions  to  be 
held  in  the  near  future  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston. 

Antiquaires  Dine  and  Dance 

IT  IS  invariably  a  noteworthy  celebration  when 
antique  dealers  sit  down  one  with  another  at  the 
dining  table.  But  I  know  that  it  gives  them  the 
greater  pleasure  when  not  only  their  ladies  can 
join  them  but  also  when  fellow  antiquaires  from 
other  countries  can  share  in  their  festivities. 

This  is  what  it  is  my  pleasure  to  report  about 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  dinner  and  dance  held 
last  month  by  the  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  at  ( irosvenor  House,  London,  when 
the  Association's  President,  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Rubin,  occupied  the  chair. 

Nearly  four  hundred  guests  present  constituted 
a  record  attendance.  Many  were  distinguished 
representatives  of  sister  associations  in  Austria, 
Belgium,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Portugal. 
This  was  certainly  a  felicitous  tribute  to  the 
British  Association's  position  as  holders  of  the 
Presidency  of  La  Confederation  Internationale 
des  Nc:gociants  en  Ocuvrcs  d'Art  (C.I.N.O.A.), 
now  in  its  twenty-fifth  year  of  existence.  The 
toast  of  the  B.A.D.A.  was  proposed  by  H.  E. 
the  Belgian  Ambassador  111  London,  M.  Rene  L. 
van  Meerbeke,  to  which  the  President,  Mr. 


Rubin,  replied.  The  toast  of  the  guests  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Hill,  to  which  M. 
Jean  Cailleux,  Vice-President  of  Le  Syndicat 
National  des  Antiquaires,  Paris,  replied.  The 
occasion  was  one  in  which  it  was  evident  that 
at  least  the  utmost  cordiality  existed  between 
every  aspect  of  the  international  fine  art  trade. 

Portraits  of  the  Great 

YOUSUF  KARSH  of  Ottawa  was  born  in 
Armenia  in  1908.  He  came  to  Canada,  the 
country  of  his  adoption,  in  1924,  and  is  now  the 
greatest  living  portraitist  working  with  the 
camera.  His  work  is  unique.  Two  recent  critical 
comments  of  it  are  significant:  'when  history 
reaches  out  for  an  understanding  of  great  men, 
it  will  use  Karsh  portraits':  'Yousuf  Karsh,  in 
his  powerful  portraits,  transforms  the  known 
face  into  legend'.  With  Karsh  and  his  constant 
search  for  genuine  greatness,  as  distinguished 
from  ephemeral  notoriety,  it  has  always  been 
his  compelling  passion  to  capture  it.  After 
photographing  the  great  he  has  rarely  left  their 
presence  without  a  strong  sense  of  their  sincerity 
and  high  sense  of  purpose.  Just  how  unique  is  his 
photographic  art  can  be  seen  in  Portraits  of 
( "ireatness  (Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  Edinburgh, 
84s.  net).  Here  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  Mr. 
Eisenhower,  Popejohn  XXIII,  Mr.  Ed.  Murrow, 
Dr.  Adenauer,  Miss  Katharine  Cornell  and 
ninety  other  international  personalities  form  a 
superb  photographic  record  of  portraits  in  our 
time. 

In  Brief 

Messrs.  D.  M.  &  P.  Manhcim  have  moved  from 
7  Manchester  Street,  London,  W.i,  to  69  Upper 
Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square  (Tel.  PAD 
6595).  The  move  has  enabled  Messrs.  Manheim 
to  replan  their  display  of  important  collectors' 
pieces  of  porcelain  and  pottery. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Harrington  is  further  consolidating  in 
Mount  Street,  London  (where  lie  traded  as 
Christies  of  Kent  Ltd.).  I  le  has  closed  his  smaller 
gallery  at  No.  104  and  opened  at  No.  125.  Botli 
his  shops  in  Mount  Street  are  now  much  closer, 
No.  120  and  No.  125. 
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Not  the  Artist  but  his  Art 


BY  RICHARD  WALTER 


T  T  is  time  that  the  world  began  to  construct  a  better  picture  or 
-L  Salvador  Dali  than  is  conventionally  given  by  the  popular 
press.  It  is  with  these  words  that  an  American  collector,  Mr.  A. 
Reynolds  Morse,  has  set  before  the  public  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  evaluate  the  art  of  Dali,  to  distinguish  between  the  posturing 
clown  and  the  dedicated  painter.  Dali — a  Study  of  his  Life  and 
Work,  published  in  London  last  month  by  George  Rainbird  at 
six  guineas,  is  an  extremely  capable  monograph  /in  which  Mr. 
Morse  avoids  entering  into  any  controversy  over  Dah's  unquen- 
chable thirst  for  publicity  while  presenting  a  totally  convincing 
account  of  his  extraordinary  creative  ability. 

'How  can  such  a  man  produce  worthwhile  religious  painting 
.  .  .  I  saw  him  emerging  from  a  pink  eggshell  last  week?'  Such 
has  undoubtedly  been  the  attitude  of  virtually  all  serious  art 
critics  until  now,  but  this  patient  and  arresting  book  should  at 
least  prompt  some  serious  second  thoughts.  It  will  certainly  clear 
up  some  widely-held  misapprehensions.  For  instance,  Mr.  Morse 
has  no  need  of  a  conjuring  trick  to  demonstrate  once  and  for  all 
that  Dali,  far  from  being  a  paid-up  member  of  the  Surrealists, 
had  never  more  than  a  passing  two-year  flirtation  with  the  move- 
ment from  1929-193 1. 

Salvador  Dali  is  a  Spaniard,  more  exactly  a  Catalan.  Antonio 
Gaudi,  not  Andre  Breton,  was  his  inspiration,  and  his  birthright 
was  not  Paris  but  the  naked  basalt  cliffs  of  Port  Lligat  on  the 
Costa  Brava,  over  which  the  tramontana  blows  with  such  fero- 
cious persistence.  The  hydrocephalic  distortions,  the  crutches  and 
cauliflowers,  the  harps  and  horns,  arc  bred  not  of  surrealism  but 
of  his  essentially  mediaeval  Spanish  heritage.  Typically  Catalonian 
is  the  co-existence  in  all  his  work  of  almost  classical  serenity  and 
explosive  tension.  The  regional  dance  of  the  sardana  has  just 
these  two  qualities  interwoven  to  exactly  the  same  degree, 
expressing  something  inherent  in  the  make-up  of  the  Catalan. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  whatever  influence  was  exerted  on  Dali  by 
Madrid,  Paris,  or  New  York,  little  or  none  of  it  has  been  con- 
cerned in  shaping  his  development  as  an  artist.  That  had  all  been 
done,  and  indeed  continues  to  be  done  at  his  home  at  Port  Lligat. 
In  terms  of  the  geography  of  the  art  world,  this  is  a  freakishly 
remote  existence  for  a  contemporary  artist.  It  is  here  that  he 
grew  up,  and  since  1930  where  he  has  lived  and  worked,  save  for 
brief  but  satiating  sorties  of  self-advertisement. 

The  success  of  his  skirmishes  with  the  popular  press  of  today 
knows  of  no  equal  among  living  artists,  the  result  of  this  being  the 
alienation  of  the  art  world,  the  scorn  of  the  art  critics,  ami  the 
wholesale  rejection  of  him  as  a  serious  artist.  Mr.  Morse,  who 
owns  more  works  by  Dali  than  any  other  private  collector,  is  at 
these  frivolous  times  his  severest  critic.  He  freely  admits  that  it  is 
still  too  early  to  evaluate  Dah's  ultimate  position  in  contemporary 
art  while  he  maintains  it  is  time  we  took  stock  of  the  position, 
f  le  does  this  with  commendable  fairness. 


He  points  out  that  Salvador  Dali  had  realised  by  1930  that 
surrealism  was  not  destined  to  lead  art  out  of  the  post-impression- 
ist doldrums,  that  both  abstract  art  and  cubism  were  blind  alleys, 
and  that  the  problem  lay  in  regaining  the  mainstream  of  classical 
tradition.  How  successful  he  has  been  will  be  for  future  genera- 
tions to  judge.  The  twentieth  century  sneers  at  Dali  for  being 
'derivative',  as  if  any  artist  could  help  being  that,  unless  he  dis- 
covers some  hitherto  undreamed-of  mutilation  for  a  canvas.  And 
so  while  the  majority  of  working  artists  are  busy  proving  they 
can  paint  in  a  manner  quite  indistinguishable  from  that  of  an 
extrovert  chimpanzee  before  a  mass-audience,  Dali  is  pilloried 
for  acknowledging  the  existence  of  a  living  tradition,  for  painting 
within  that  tradition,  and,  worst  of  all,  for  making  a  success  of  it. 

The  last  ten  years  have  only  served  to  accentuate  the  rift 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  purely  abstract  art  moving  into  a 
vortex  of  diminishing  intelligibility,  and  on  the  other  the  striking 
religious  compositions  of  Salvador  Dali  which  have  discovered  a 
vast  public  eager  to  grope  and  to  understand.  Mr.  Morse's  book 
treats  particularly  well  of  this  period,  and  from  the  copious 
illustrations  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  three  such  paintings,  now 
housed  in  museums,  continue  to  draw  more  people  than  any 
other  single  work  in  the  galleries  concerned.  The  Corpus  Hyper- 
cubus  in  the  Metropolitan  and  Glasgow's  Christ  of  St.  John  of  the 
Cross  have  the  visual  impact  and  immediacy  which  is  shared  by 
the  third  of  these  pictures,  The  Last  Supper,  in  the  National 
Gallery,  Washington. 

Although  the  author  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact,  since  it  is 
clearly  too  recent  a  happening  to  be  included  in  the  text,  there  is 
yet  another  example  of  a  gallery  proudly  displaying  an  important 
religious  painting  by  Dali;  one,  in  fact,  which  ranks  amongst  his 
most  significant  works  and  which  is  seen  on  the  opposite  page. 
Santiago  el  Grande  has  been  presented  by  the  Sir  James  Dunn 
Foundation  to  the  Bcaverbrook  Art  Gallery  in  Fredericton, 
New  Brunswick,  where  it  now  hangs.  This  painting  reaffirms  the 
artist's  preoccupation  with  Spain  and  further  develops  his  con- 
ception of  nuclear  mysticism  which  encompasses  the  universe. 
It  is  here  represented  by  an  architectonic  structure  which  vaults 
the  heavens  in  the  shape  of  a  scallop  shell,  the  symbol,  since  the 
twelfth  century  at  least,  of  St.  James  the  Great,  the  patron  saint 
of  Spain. 

Dali,  who  as  a  draughtsman  and  colourist  can  still  provoke 
uneasiness,  emerges  from  this  work  as  a  master  of  the  powerful 
image.  Nuclear  publicist,  yes,  eccentric,  perhaps,  but  dilettante, 
certainly  not.  Mr.  Morse  has  served  him  well  in  this  book.  It  is 
only  unfortunate  that  so  workmanlike  a  production  should  lack 
an  index,  and  give  neither  the  sizes  of  the  pictures  in  black  and 
white,  nor  details  of  their  provenance  and  to  whom  they  now 
belong.  It  should  nevertheless  play  an  important  part  in  the 
inevitable  reappraisal  of  the  art  of  Salvador  Dali. 


Salvador  Dali.  Santiago  HI  Grande,  / 1>5 7 .  On  canvas,  13  feet  \\  inches  by  10  feet.  Recently  presented  to  the  Bcaverbrook  Art  Gallery 
.11  Frederic  ton,  New  Brunswick,  by  the  Sir  James  Dunn  Foundation.  It  is  here  reproduced  in  colour  for  the  first  time. 

This  painting  of  St.  James,  patron  saint  oi  Spain,  under  a  Gothic  arch  that  criss-crosses  the  heavens,  achieved  such  immediate 
recognition  that  the  Spanish  Government  may  commemorate  it  with  a  postage  stamp,  an  outstanding  honour  for  a  living  artist. 
During  1958  this  great  painting  was  housed  in  a  two-level  pavilion  especially  built  for  it  by  Spain  at  the  1958  Brussels  World  Fair. 
A  further  reference  to  it  appears  011  page  249. 


CHARLES  COOPER  HENDERSON  (1803-1877).  (ABOVE)  GOING  EASY  (A  STAGE  COACH),  AND  (BELOW) 
GOT  HOLD  (LEEDS  TO  IONDON  ROYA1  MAI]  1,  CANVAS,  \z\   ■  23!  INCHES.  SIGNED  MONOGRAM. 

This  spirited  pair  of  particularly  well  matched  paintings  illustrates  very  clearly  Cooper  Hender- 
son's unique  knowledge  of  coachmanship.  The  pictures  have  been  engraved,  but  only  one  pair  of 
the  prints  is  known  to  exist  and  this  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hugh  McCausland  the  well-known 
authority  on  the  Road. 

///  the  possession  oj  the  Sabin  Galleries,  4  Cork  Street,  Bond  Street,  London,  ll'.i. 


Books  Reviewed 


THE  GREAT  PALACE  OF  THE  BYZAN- 
TINE EMPERORS:  Second  Report  edited 
by  David  Talbot  Rice.  ('Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity Press'.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons:  1958. 
£7  7s.  net.) 

THE  superb  mosaic  floor  discovered  in  the 
Peristyle  area  of  the  Great  Palace  at  Con- 
stantinople between  1935  and  1938  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  students  of  Byzantine  art 
and  archaeology.  The  only  mosaic  floor  of 
distinctive  quality  with  claims  to  an  early  date 
so  far  revealed  in  the  city,  it  was  assigned  by 
Mr.  Gerard  Brett  on  stylistic  grounds  in  the  First 
Report  (published  in  1947)  to  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  II  (408-450)  and  more  precisely  to 
about  410.  The  Second  Report,  which  publishes 
among  other  matters  of  marked  archaeological 
interest  further  stretches  of  this  floor,  advances 
counter  proposals  as  to  the  date.  Professor 
Talbot  Rice  suggests  from  stylistic  evidence  that 
they  should  be  assigned  to  the  second  half  of  the 
fifth  century;  Mr.  Ward  Perkins,  on  the  other 
hand,  presents  archaeological  evidence  which 
would  seem  to  infer  a  date  in  the  sixth  century, 
possibly  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Justin  II  (565-578). 

The  Second  Report,  based  on  excavations 
carried  out  between  195 1  and  1954  goes  further 
in  that  it  denies  most  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
First  Report  on  the  component  parts  of  the 
Palace  in  the  area  surveyed  and  establishes  the 
following  stages  of  building :  a  construction  not 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century  which  may  not 
refer  to  the  Palace ;  a  Paved  Way,  thought  to  be 
part  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Emperor 
Marcian  (451-457)  and  of  which  a  portion  went 
out  of  use  when  the  area  was  adapted  for  the 
Peristyle  Court  and  its  mosaic  floor  in  the  porti- 
coes; extensive  rebuilding  after  an  earthquake 
( ?)  during  which  part  of  the  mosaic  was  covered 
by  a  marble  floor;  a  building  to  which  the  Paved 
Way  gave  access ;  an  enlargement  of  this  build- 
ing with  considerable  repair-work  and  rein- 
forcement ;  the  construction  of  the  Apsed  Hall 
which  accompanied  the  porticoes  of  the  Peri- 
style and  the  mosaic  floor.  Mr.  Ward  Perkins 
argues  with  some  cogency  that  Justin  II  was 
responsible  for  these  constructions;  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  in  the  well-documented  reign  of 
Justinian  (527-565)  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  he  was  concerned  with  this  part  of  the 
Palace.  An  additional  report  takes  into  account 
buildings  to  the  north  of  the  Bucoleon  Harbour 
called  the  'House  of  Justinian'.  Of  the  four  stages, 
Dr.  Spencer  Corbett  suggests  that  the  first 
should  be  dated  to  the  fourth  or  early  fifth 
century,  the  second  which  includes  rc-used stones 
from  a  Justinianic  building  is  not  earlier  than  the 
seventh  century,  the  thhd  is  also  after  the  reign  of" 
Justinian,  and  the  fourth  is  provisionally  assigned 
to  the  eighth  century.  There  are  further  reports 
on  brick  stamps  and  Byzantine  pottery. 

The  detailed  survey  of  the  excavations  is 
accompanied  by  two  essays  of  wider  range.  Mr. 
Ward  Perkins,  reviewing  the  structures  and 


building  methods  of  early  Byzantine  architec- 
ture, distinguishes  between  Byzantine  buildings 
constructed  throughout  of  bricks  and  mortar 
and  Roman  buildings  which  were  a  concrete 
structure;  he  regards  Agia  Sophia  as  'an  essen- 
tially Roman  building'.  This  distinguished  essay 
analyses  the  difference  between  Roman  and 
Gothic  vaulting  and  stresses  the  importance  of 
the  pitch-bricked  vaults  in  Egypt  and  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  he  regards  Constantinople  and  Ctesiphon 
to  be  reciprocal  products  of  an  exchange  of 
influence  between  East  and  West.  The  second 
essay  by  Professor  Talbot  Rice  is  supplementary 
to  that  of  Mr.  Brett  in  the  First  Report,  and 
although  the  broad  flow  of  stylistic  analysis 
arrives  at  a  date  conflicting  with  Brett's,  many 
will  disagree  with  some  of  the  points  of  refer- 
ence while  admitting  the  cogency  of  the  argu- 
ment in  general  terms.  At  the  same  time  the 
archaeological  evidence  amounts  to  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  art-historical  approach. 

The  Report  is  well  illustrated  and  handsomely 
produced  and  the  reproductions  in  colour  are 
particularly  successful.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  students  of  Byzantine  art  and  archaeology 
will  be  referred  to  this  publication  for  many 
years  to  come. — J.B. 

GIULIO  ROMANO:  By  Frederick  Hartt. 
2  vols.  (Yale  University  Press.  London: 
Oxford  University  Press.  jQio  net.) 

PROFESSOR  HARTT  calls  his  absorbing,  full- 
scale  study  of  Giulio  Romano  'a  voyage  of 
exploration  necessary  to  establish  the  nature,  the 
limits  and  the  value  of  a  relatively  little-known 
artistic  personality'.  The  territory  he  has  explored 
may  not  always  be  pleasant  to  behold,  it  may  be 
full  of  weird  and  often  repellent  features,  but 
both  we  and  the  author  have  been  richly  reward- 
ed by  this  voyage.  The  results  of  undaunted 
perseverance  and  painstaking  attention  to  detail 
have  given  us  a  vivid  relief  map.  We  can  now 
grasp  a  fascinating  artistic  personality  which  had 
been  all  but  submerged  by  the  fickle  tides  of 
taste. 

Giulio  Romano's  fame  stood  at  its  lowest  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  Sala  dei  Giganti  was 
unbearably  crude  for  the  admirers  of  the 
Primauera:  when,  a  generation  ago,  Mannerism 
came  into  fashion,  Giulio  did  not  share  in  the 
adulation  bestowed  on  Bronzino,  Rosso  or 
Primaticcio.  As  Professor  Hartt  himself  stresses 
at  the  outset :  beside  these  masters,  Giulio  seems 
vulgar,  empty  and  pedestrian;  his  real  achieve- 
ment differs  from  theirs.  Yet  he  was  praised  by 
such  connoisseurs  as  Vasari  and  Reynolds  for  his 
inventiveness  and  poetical  genius  of  painting  and 
Ingres  believed  that  every  history  painter  should 
copy  him.  The  first  true  master  of  History  Paint- 
ing? The  forerunner  of  the  academicians  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries?  Professor 
Ham's  minute  examination  of  Giulio's  aims  and 
methods  puts  us  into  a  position  from  which  to 
assess  his  true  place  in  the  history  of  art. 


To  begin  with,  the  author  gives  a  clear  account 
of  Giulio's  authenticated  works.  These  are  sur- 
prisingly few,  for  in  far  too  many  galleries 
'Giulio  Romano'  is  still  a  convenient  label  for 
everything  remotely  connected  with  the  school 
of  Raphael.  In  fact,  the  'desolating  task'  of 
discussing  the  rejected  attributions  might  easily 
have  filled  a  book  as  large  again  as  the  present 
study.  This  rigid  process  of  sifting  has  been 
particularly  rewarding  in  the  case  of  the  draw- 
ings. Hartt  has  spent  years  working  through  the 
Print  Rooms  and  now  accepts  a  mere  370  draw- 
ings, many  of  them  hitherto  unpublished.  But  he 
has  not  been  content  with  establishing  a  corpus 
of  genuine  Giulio  Romano  drawings;  where 
possible,  they  are  linked  with  the  architecture, 
decorations,  frescoes  and  paintings  and  they  help 
to  explain  their  genesis  or  to  reconstruct  lost 
works.  All  relevant  documents  have  been  exam- 
ined once  more,  new  ones  have  been  discovered 
and  the  book  is  enriched  by  this  material.  With 
all  this,  there  are  over  500  well  reproduced 
illustrations  and  they  alone  would  make  this 
book  indispensable  to  any  student  of  the  Cin- 
quecento. 

Giulio's  working  life  falls  conveniently  into 
two  distinct  periods:  in  Rome,  he  was  assistant 
and  later  heir  to  Raphael,  in  Mantua,  he  reigned 
supreme  as  court  artist.  Any  discussion  of  Giulio's 
Roman  period  is  fraught  with  forbidding  diffi- 
culties and  it  is  here  that  Professor  Hartt  is  least 
convincing.  It  is  well-known  that  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life  Raphael  was  overburdened 
by  vast  commissions  and  employed  the  help  of 
many  assistants  among  whom  Giulio  seems  to 
have  played  a  leading  role.  Our  problem  is  to 
decide  how  the  work  was  divided  between  the 
master  and  the  shop.  But  can  we  believe  Pro- 
fessor Hartt's  reconstruction  ?'  ...  if  a  group  of 
works,  or  even  in  some  cases  portions  of  works, 
betrayed  the  same  qualities  of  form,  treatment  of 
surface,  idiosyncracies  of  drawing,  understanding 
of  anatomy,  peculiarities  of  personal  feeling, 
then  they  were  done  by  the  same  individual . .  . 
I  baptised  Giulio  that  assistant  whose  work  was 
of  highest  quality  .  . .'  But  this  is  rather  too 
naive  from  a  critic  who  otherwise  is  subtle  and 
sophisticated. 

Giulio  was  about  16  years  old  when  the 
Tapestry  Cartoons  were  designed.  Yet  Professor 
Hartt  thinks  that  his  share  in  the  execution  must 
have  begun  at  the  stage  where  the  compositions 
were  being  defined.  He  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
Raphael  acted  as  'a  kind  of  stage  director', 
determining  only  the  production  in  general, 
while  Giulio  drew  the  detailed  modelli.  This 
seems  unlikely  enough,  but  the  author  also  wants 
us  to  believe  that  Giulio  and  other  assistants 
actually  drew  the  Cartoons  but  that  none  other 
that  Raphael  himself  'touched  either  figures  or 
landscapes — in  colour'.  He  quotes  Baldinucci's 
account  of  Frederigo  Zuccari's  workshop 
methods  in  support  of  this  novel  theory.  But 
Zuccari  had  his  assistant  prepare  cartoons  for 
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frescoes !  Moreover,  the  Raphael  Cartoons  were 
modelli  for  tapestries  in  which  finesse  of  surface 
counted  for  little.  The  intellectual  and  artistic 
achievement  of  the  cartoons  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
compositions  and  the  individual  figures;  the 
colouring  was  no  more  than  guidance  for  the 
weavers. 

Professor  Hartt,  always  distrustful  of  Vasari, 
rejects  the  circumstantial  and  explicit  statement 
that  the  Transfiguration  in  its  entirety  was  painted 
by  Raphael  himself.  He  knows  of  course  that  the 
documents  too — accounts  of  payments — allow 
no  other  interpretation.  Yet  again  Giulio  is 
introduced  into  the  planning  and  execution  on 
stylistic  grounds. 

Again,    when    discussing    the    Stanza  dell' 
Incendio,  he  gives  to  Giulio  a  decisive  share  in  the 
work.  It  is  agreed  that  Raphael  used  assistants 
for  the  execution  of  these  frescoes,  but  it  is 
another  matter  how  much  of  the  planning  and 
of  the  prehminary  drawings  he  left  to  the  work- 
shop. Like  others,  Professor  Hartt  attributes 
to  Giulio  the  Vienna  study  of  the  Two  Nude 
Soldiers  for  the  Battle  of  Ostia  (in  spite  of  Diirer's 
famous  inscription  on  this  sheet)  and  he  con- 
veniently pushes  out  of  the  way  Vasari's  testi- 
mony that  Raphael  presented  Diirer  with  draw- 
ings by  his  own  hand.  He  argues  that  the  inscrip- 
tion proves  'the  danger  in  the  acceptance  of 
either  documents  or  inscriptions  on  what  one 
might  wish  to  be  their  face  value',  and  he  adds 
that  if  Vasari  was  right,  the  presence  of  the 
inscription  might  still  be  fortuitous.  But  this  is  a 
kind  of  argument  which  makes  so  subjective  a 
tool  as  stylistic  criticism  into  an  impossible 
instrument.   Ever   since   Morelli,    some  art 
historians  have  unfortunately  thought  that  then- 
eyes  are  better  guides  than  historical  documents. 
Since  it  was  known  that  Giulio,  Penni  and  others 
had  worked  in  Raphael's  studio,  their  hands  had 
to  be  discovered  and  whatever  did  not  fit  the 
conceptual  image  'Raphael'  was  assigned  to 
them.  This  was  only  possible  because  at  the  same 
time  historians  seemed  to  have  forgotten  a  brief 
but  quite  unambiguous  remark  by  Vasari:  that 
Raphael  changed  his  style  before  painting  the 
Stanza  dell'  Incendio.  Hartt  mentions  the  'cold 
violence'  of  the  demoniac  boy  and  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Transfiguration,  yet  Vasari  criti- 
cises some  of  Raphael's  late  work  (the  Farnesina) 
as  lacking  in  grace  and  he  significantly  adds 
that  this  was  caused  by  his  employing  others  to 
colour  his  drawings.  No  document — common- 
sense  apart — allows    us    to    conclude  that 
assistants  had  a  material  share  in  determining 
composition. 

We  cannot  really  decide  about  Giulio's  actual 
share  in  Raphael's  late  works  until  we  have  re- 
examined the  master's  late  style  and  such  a  re- 
examination, which  is  now  overdue,  should 
give  credence  to  Diirer's  inscription.  It  may  well 
turn  out  that  Raphael  changed  his  style  far  more 
drastically  than  older  critics  believed. 

Professor  Hartt's  arguments  about  the  Sala  di 
Costantino  are  equally  unconvincing  since  they 
involve  a  partial  rejection  of  Vasari's  account 
and  cast  doubts  on  the  veracity  of  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo.  Here  again  a  final  decision  about  the 
authorship  of  the  master  plan  has  to  wait  for 
clearer  light  on  Raphael's  last  manner. 


The  author's  discussion  of  Giulio's  work  in 
Mantua,  however,  is  of  great  value.  His  detailed 
knowledge  of  all  relevant  documents — both 
verbal  and  pictorial — has  allowed  him  to  build 
up  a  minute  account.  To  this  he  brings  his  great 
erudition  in  the  field  of  Renaissance  icono- 
graphy. It  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  this  book 
that  Giulio  the  architect,  Giulio  the  decorator, 
and  Giulio  the  painter  are  not  treated  as  if  they 
were  separate  personalities.  The  account  of  the 
Palazzo  del  Te  treats  Giulio's  most  considerable 
work  as  a  kind  of  Gesamtkunstwerk.  Content  and 
subject  matter  are  seen  in  relation  to  forms  and 
composition.  The  fine  juxtaposition  of  the  Sala 
di  Psiche  and  the  Sala  dei  Giganti  is  suggestive  and 
convincing,  even  if  we  can  hardly  follow  the 
author  when  he  wants  us  to  believe  that,  since 
the  latter  was  the  ante-room  to  the  handball 
court,  the  act  of  throwing  the  ball  received  its 
apotheosis  in  the  figure  of  Jupiter  hurling  the 
thunderbolt.  Perhaps  this  is  not  meant  seriously, 
for  such  a  flippant  interpretation  mars  a  brilliant 
chapter.  Renaissance  imagery  was  allusive  and 
often  playful,  but  hardly  on  this  level. 

Giulio's  work  in  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  his 
buildings  in  and  near  Mantua  and  his  individual 
paintings  are  all  discussed,  related  to  their  docu- 
ments and  drawings  and  given  their  place  in  his 
personality.  Here  again  knowledge,  under- 
standing and  flair  for  evocation  have  combined 
to  tell  a  fascinating  story. 

Giulio  emerges  from  this  book,  thanks  to 
Professor  Hartt's  deep  insight,  as  a  considerable 
figure.  His  inventiveness,  his  artistry  and  his 
sense  of  form  welded  the  demands  of  his  patrons 
into  real  pictures.  In  the  end,  the  author  con- 
vinces us  that  Giulio's  genuine  gift  for  decoration 
and  narrative  composition  outshone  his  apparent 
vulgarity  and  lack  of  taste.  Hartt  thinks  that  the 
Sala  dei  Giganti  has  much  in  common  with 
Cinerama.  The  way  from  the  restrained  drama 
of  the  Stanza  dell'  Incendio  to  the  De  Mille  'bigger 
and  better'  horrors  is  certainly  proof  of  Giulio's 
independence  of  mind  and  technical  skill.  We 
must  be  grateful  to  Professor  Hartt  for  putting 
before  us  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the  sixteenth 
century. — L.D.E. 

ETRUSCAN  ART:  A  STUDY.  Raymond 
Bloch.  Pp.  47,  Pis.  101.  (London:  Thames  and 
Hudson,  1959.  £8  8s.  net.) 

THEODOR  Mommsen,  writing  his  History 
of  Rome  just  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  dis- 
missed the  Etruscans  with  the  statement  that 
they  were  'neither  capable  of  being  known  nor 
worth  the  knowing'.  Modern  scholars  have 
attempted  to  remedy  the  first  phrase  and  have 
chosen  to  disregard  the  second.  A  large  part  of 
the  fascination  which  makes  the  Etruscans  worth 
the  knowing  is  the  phenomenon  of  their  art. 

Large-scale  Greek  paintings  have  not  survived 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  us  to  form  precise 
judgements  on  them.  The  buildings  in  which 
they  were  painted  have  for  the  most  part  been 
demolished;  the  references  in  ancient  writers, 
though  precious  testimony  to  their  quality,  can 
provide  us  with  only  the  vaguest  outlines  of 
subject  matter  and  arrangement;  the  vase- 
painters,  though  using  the  same  medium,  had 
other  artistic  canons  to  obey.  Etruscan  paintings 


have  survived  because  they  have  been  preserved 
almost  exclusively  in  tombs  and  sanctuaries.  The 
magnificent  series  by  which  we  can  study  the 
progress  of  Etruscan  painting  is  produced  in 
this  volume  with  a  clarity  and  size  which  enable 
us  to  appreciate  the  technique  and  the  quality  of 
the  paintings  as  never  before.  Beginning  with  the 
Tomb  of  the  Bulls  at  Tarquinia  (Pis.  25-28)  with 
its  crowded  composition  and  abundance  of  orna- 
ment, we  notice  the  dependence  of  the  Etruscan 
artists  on  Greek  myth,  Troilus  ambushed  by 
Achilles.  It  is  as  if  they  imagined  that  to  borrow 
the  style  was  to  borrow  the  subject  matter  also. 
The  lesson  was  soon  learned  and  their  increasing 
ability  was  lavished  on  Etruscan  subjects.  The 
Tomb  of  the  Augurs  at  Tarquinia  (Pis.  29-34), 
of  less  than  a  generation  later  (c.  530  B.C.),  has 
the  qualities  we  have  come  to  consider  essentially 
Etruscan — stylised  figures  set  down  in  bold 
contours  with  gestures  that  have  a  deliberateness 
and  meaning:  hand  to  head  and  arm  stretched 
forward,  knee  raised  for  a  dance  step,  bulging 
hams  supporting  a  thickset  body,  with  a  head 
above,  on  which  the  features  are  set  with  a 
purposeful  obviousness.  Though  the  figures  do 
become  lighter  in  the  paintings  which  follow, 
the  elements  of  strength  and  individuality  do  not 
disappear  and,  combined  with  freshness  and 
verve,  produce  the  entrancing  figures  of  the 
Tomb  of  the  Triclinium  at  Tarquinia  (Pis.  64-65). 
When  we  meet  the  tomb  paintings  again  after  a 
gap  of  1 50  years,  the  change  in  outlook  is  pro- 
found. Rarely  is  the  foot  raised  in  the  dance  or 
joy  taken  in  the  banquet.  'The  bright  day  is  done, 
and  we  are  for  the  dark.'  The  triumph  of  Rome 
was  the  destruction  of  Etruscan  civilisation  and 
the  paintings,  by  their  melancholy,  express  both 
personal  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  life  and  national 
grief  at  the  decay  of  power. 

Although  Etruscan  artists  were  heavily 
dependent  on  Greek,  almost  totally  in  vase- 
painting,  their  craftsmen  in  gold,  silver  and 
bronze  produced  works  of  art  that  reveal  an 
originality  which  make  questions  of  Etruscan 
'national'  art  otiose.  Their  terracottas — large- 
scale  figures  as  the  Veii  statues  (Pis.  49-50), 
'portrait'  heads  (Pis.  9-10),  and  painted  funerary 
urns  (Pis.  98-100) — also  provide  evidence  of  a 
creative  imagination,  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
name  it  romantic,  so  at  variance  is  it  with  its 
classical  masters. 

The  majority  of  the  plates  in  colour  in  this 
volume  are  very  good  indeed,  but  some  of  them 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  plates  in  photogravure 
are  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  book  of  this  quality. 
The  scissors  have  been  used  too  freely  and  some 
of  the  cropping  is  quite  vicious.  The  pale  green 
background  to  pis.  9,  10,  17,  18,  72  and  94  is 
distracting  and  tasteless ;  the  quintet  of  birds  on 
pi.  47  seem  to  have  been  unwillingly  pinned 
down  by  an  inexpert  lepidopterist.  The  presence 
of  a  background,  however  distracting,  is  of 
little  consequence  when  compared  with  the  loss 
of  plasticity  occasioned  by  its  absence.  If  a  picture 
is  worth  printing,  it  is  worth  photographing 
well  in  the  first  place.  The  Veii  figures  are  given 
scant  justice  and  the  Cerveteri  sarcophagus  loses 
some  of  its  piquant  quality  with  the  tapering  legs 
and  the  pointed  shoes  omitted.  The  many 
Etruscan  bronzes  which  are  preserved  have  few 
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advocates  in  this  volume  and  an  important  class 
which  is  totally  lacking  is  that  of  the  statuettes 
of  elongated  shape,  evincing  a  conception  of  the 
human  figure  alien  to  Greek  models. 

Other  desiderata  are  a  map  of  Italy,  marking 
the  chief  Etruscan  towns  and  cemeteries,  a 
chronological  scheme  to  indicate  some  external 
reasons  for  the  change  and  decay  of  Etruscan  art 
(that  M.  Bloch  is  aware  of  topographical  and 
chronological  factors  is  shown  by  his  remarks  on 
p.  46),  drawings  to  indicate  the  plans  of  the  tombs 
and  the  position  of  the  paintings  and  to  show  the 
disposition  of  architectural  figures  on  buildings, 
especially  the  Veii  group. 

The  introduction  lacks  cohesion,  historical 
considerations  being  out  of  favour  both  here  and, 
what  is  more  serious,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
plates,  a  badly  shuffled  pack.  An  historical 
approach,  with  emphasis  on  topography  where 
necessary,  coupled  with  notes  on  the  plates  would 
put  the  reader  in  a  position  to  visualise  the 
development  of  Etruscan  art  and  to  understand 
an  attempt  to  explain  it  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view. 

Actual  printing  errors:  pi.  22,  the  bowl  is  only 
0.08  m.  high,  not  0.80  m. ;  p.  22,  Peloponnesia 
does  not  exist,  Peloponnesus  does;  p.  24,  1.  11 
from  top,  friezes,  not  frizes;  p.  28,  1.  5  from 
bottom,  this,  not  his;  p.  28,  1.  3  from  bottom, 
pis.  80-81,  not  pis.  80-88;  p.  43,  1.  16  from  top, 
pyxes  do  not  exist,  pyxides  do.  And  where  is 
pi.  101? 

The  unevenness  of  the  book  provokes  a  sense 
of  unease,  that  too  much  reliance  has  been  placed 
on  the  good  colour  plates  and  the  rest  has  been 
less  carefully  compiled.  That  Thames  and  Hudson 
are  capable  of  producing  a  first  class  book  and  on 
this  same  subject  is  evidenced  by  their  Art  of  the 
Etruscans,  published  in  1955,  more  scholarly, 
compact,  and  more  tastefully  arranged  and  prin- 
ted. It  does  not  however  find  a  place  in  the 
bibliography. — B.A.S. 

LE  VITRAIL  FRANCAIS :  Published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decora- 
tifs  de  Paris.  (Paris:  Editions  des  Deux 
Mondes.) 

THIS  handsomely  produced  book  is  partly  a 
memorial  of  the  great  exhibition  of  Vitraux  de 
France  held  at  Paris  in  1953.  It  is  also  the  first  of  a 
series  of  volumes  on  aspects  of  French  art  which 
is  to  be  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Musie  des  Arts  Decoratifs.  At  first  glance  it  has  the 
appearance  of  an  unusually  intelligent  and  well 
designed  picture  book — there  are  236  carefully 
selected  black  and  white  photographs  and  32 
excellent  colour  plates.  But  the  high  standard  of 
the  reproductions  is  more  than  matched  in  the 
text  provided  by  a  number  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  stained  glass,  some  of  whom  are 
now  working  on  the  eagerly  anticipated  Corpus 
des  Vitraux  du  Moyen  Age.  This  volume  is, 
indeed,  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  survey  of 
the  history  of  French  stained  glass  now  available 
and  must  be  accorded  an  especially  warm 
welcome. 

M.  Andre  Chastel  contributes,  as  the  first 
chapter  in  the  book,  a  thoughtful  essay  on  the 
'Problemes  Formcls'  of  the  stained  glass  window 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day.  Then 


follows  a  succinct  and  well  documented  article 
by  M.  Louis  Grodecki  on  the  spiritual  function 
of  stained  glass  in  the  mediaeval  church.  Taking 
as  his  text  a  statement  made  by  Pierre  de  Roissy, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Chapter  of  Chartres  and 
director  of  the  school  of  theology,  in  about  1200 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  great  windows  in 
the  cathedral  were  being  filled — 'Les  fenetres 
vitrees  qui  sont  dans  l'eglise  et  par  lesquelles .  .  .se 
transmet  la  clarte  du  soleil,  signifient  les  saintes 
Ecritures,  qui  repoussent  de  nous  le  mal,  tout  en 
nous  illuminant' — and  quoting  a  wealth  of  other 
mediaeval  authorities,  M.  Grodecki  reveals  the 
symbolical  importance  attached  to  the  medium 
of  stained  glass.  As  he  points  out,  the  very  colours 
were  likened  to  precious  stones,  each  one  of 
which  had  a  symbolical  significance,  and 
Chartres  Cathedral  was  thus  a  realisation  of 
the  final  vision  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  icono- 
graphical  programmes  used  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  windows  are  also  dealt  with  in  this  most 
interesting  article. 

Eight  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history  of 
stained  glass  from  the  eleventh  century  to  the 
present  day.  M.  Grodecki  writes  of  the  ear  best 
period  and  of  the  years  between  1200  and  1260 
which  may  well  be  considered  the  golden  age 
of  the  verrier.  Then  the  story  is  taken  up  by 
M.  Marcel  Aubert  who  describes  the  glass  made 
in  the  next  hundred  and  twenty  years.  The 
period  from  1 3  80  to  1 500  is  covered  by  M.  Jean 
Lafond  who  also  contributes  chapters  on  the 
glass  of  the  Renaissance  and  yet  unexplored 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  M.  Jean 
Taralon  breaks  some  new  ground  with  an 
article  on  nineteenth-century  glass  which  is  of 
interest  to  students  of  the  international  gothic 
revival  though  seldom  as  accomplished  as  that 
made  in  the  best  English  workshops  at  the  same 
time.  The  book  ends  with  an  essay  on  recent 
tendencies  in  glass  design  by  M.  Francois 
Mathey,  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  win- 
dows after  Matisse,  Rouault,  Fernand  Leger  and 
Georges  Braque. 

The  amount  of  space  given  to  modern  stained 
glass  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  this  book,  and 
from  many  points  of  view  the  chapter  contri- 
buted by  M.  Jean  Verrier  on  Restauration  et  Mise 
en  Valeur  is  the  most  interesting.  M.  Verrier 
discusses  the  many  thorny  problems  which  con- 
front the  modern  restorer  in  France,  as  in  Eng- 
land. Should  nineteenth-century  restorations  to 
individual  panels  of  mediaeval  glass  be  left 
untouched,  or  be  replaced  with  glass  which  now 
seems  to  harmonise  better  with  the  original 
colour  scheme  or  should  they — in  the  interest  of 
antiquarianism — be  filled  in  with  pieces  of  plain 
white  glass?  There  are,  he  points  out,  occasions 
on  which  each  of  these  methods  should  be  adop- 
ted for  every  case  must  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits.  A  different  problem  is  posed  by  windows 
which  contain  whole  panels  of  bad  nineteenth- 
century  glass.  M.  Verrier  suggests  that  these 
should  always  be  replaced  with  panels  of  coloured 
glass ;  for  to  fill  them  with  white  glass  endangers 
the  effect  of  the  old  panels  and  may  often  alter 
the  appearance  of  a  whole  church.  The  new 
panels  can  cither  be  of  an  abstract  design,  like 
the  mosaic  of  red,  blue  and  yellow  glass  which 
has  been  used  to  frame  the  Ascension  window  at 


Le  Mans,  or  figurative,  like  the  frankly  modem 
scenes  added  by  P.  Chigot  to  a  thirteenth-century 
window  at  Poitiers.  It  is,  however,  essential  that 
the  new  panels  should  neither  be  copies  of 
mediaeval  designs  nor  of  a  colour  scheme  which 
fails  to  harmonise  with  the  old  glass. 

When  whole  windows  of  ancient  churches 
have  to  be  filled  with  new  glass,  M.  Verrier 
thinks  that  these,  too,  should  be  coloured  and  he 
staunchly  opposes  the  modem  practice — which 
is  very  popular  in  England — of  placing  a  single 
coloured  figure  against  a  clear  white  back- 
ground. Indicating  the  storied  yet  uncompromis- 
ingly modern  windows  by  J.  Le  Chevallier  and 
J.  Barillet  in  the  Cathedral  at  Beauvais  and  the 
richly  dight  abstract  windows  by  Manessier  at 
Les  Breseux,  he  shows  what  excellent  effects 
contemporary  French  artists  have  obtained  in 
this  most  subtle  and  elusive  medium.  Tins 
chapter  of  Le  Vitrail  Francais  could  profitably 
be  read  by  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
restoration  of  English  churches.  If  the  glass 
painters  of  Canterbury  and  York  were 
influenced,  as  undoubtedly  they  were,  by  French 
examples  in  the  Middle  Ages  we  should  surely 
not  be  too  proud  to  learn  from  the  maitres 
verricrs  of  these  more  enlightened  days. — H.H. 

HUGUENOT  SILVER  IN  ENGLAND, 
1688-1727:  By  J.  F.  Hay  ward.  (London: 
Faber&  Faber.  45s.  net.) 

NO  large-scale  general  survey  of  English  silver 
has  been  attempted  since  the  publication  of 
Jackson's  great  History  of  English  Plate  in  191 1. 
The  announcement  of  a  new  series  of  Faber 
monographs  on  silver — to  be  produced  on 
similar  lines  to  the  Faber  monographs  on  pottery 
and  porcelain  —  is  therefore  an  event  of  import- 
ance. As  envisaged  at  present  it  is  apparently 
intended  that  the  series  will  cover  the  history  of 
English  plate  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of 
Victoria's  reign  in  about  ten  volumes.  Each  of 
these  will  contain  a  general  survey  of  the  plate 
of  a  particular  period  but  there  will  also  be  a  few 
additional  volumes  on  special  categories  of 
silver  such  as  spoons.  Nothing  is  said  in  the 
publisher's  announcement  about  foreign  silver, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  able  to 
include  a  few  monographs  on  this,  since  the 
English  literature  on  the  subject  is  pitifully  small. 

In  the  first  of  the  new  monographs  to  appear 
Mr.  J.  F.  Hayward  deals  with  the  period, 
extending  roughly  from  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary  to  the  death  of  George  I,  during 
which  the  predominating  influence  on  English 
silver-design  came  from  refugee  Huguenot 
craftsmen  and  their  descendants.  Mr.  Hayward 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  new  style  thus 
brought  from  France  'created  vessel  forms 
which  arc  now  generally  recognised  as  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  best  adapted  to  their  material 
in  the  whole  history  of  English  goldsmiths' 
work'.  Not  everybody  would  accept  this  state- 
ment unreservedly  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  English  Huguenots  and  their  native  con- 
temporaries produced  some  of  the  finest  plate 
ev^cr  made  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  work- 
manship and  of  design. 

As  is  to  be  expected  in  a  work  of  tliis  nature 
the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  study 
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of  the  Huguenot  style  and  its  application,  but 
there  are  also  useful  chapters  on  the  price  of 
plate,  on  the  hall-mark  and  on  the  history  of  the 
London  goldsmiths'  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
prevent  the  Huguenots  from  exercising  their 
craft.  Mr.  Hayward's  treatment  of  his  subject 
could  hardly  be  bettered  and  one  can  make  only 
a  few  minor  criticisms.  The  only  general  one  is 
that  a  little  more  space  might  have  been  given  to 
provincial  plate :  in  particular  one  would  like  to 
know  whether  any  of  the  Huguenot  goldsmiths 
worked  in  the  provinces.  A  list  of  all  the  known 
English  Huguenot  goldsmiths  would  have  been 
a  useful  addition  also  and  could  have  been  com- 
piled very  easily  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Joan  Evans's 
article  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Huguenot  Society. 
A  rather  fuller  bibliography  would  have  been 
helpful,  instead  of  one  confined  only  to  works 
referred  to  in  the  notes  and  which,  incidentally, 
does  not  include  Jackson's  History  of  English  Plate. 
Finally,  in  liis  account  of  the  Wrought  Plate  Act 
of  1697  Mr.  Hay  ward  does  not  make  it  clear  why 
it  was  hoped  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Britannia  Standard  would  induce  'owners  of 
plate  to  bring  it  in  for  conversion  to  coinage'. 

The  book  is  handsomely  produced  and  the  92 
half-tone  illustrations  are  well  chosen  and  of 
excellent  quality.  One  cannot,  however,  speak 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  coloured  frontispiece, 
also  used  on  the  dust-jacket,  which  has  sadly 
misfired. — C.B. 

HESTER  BATEMAN.  Queen  of  English 
Silversmiths:  By  David  S.  Shure.  (London: 
W.  H.  Allen.  32  pp.  87  plates.  £3  3s.  net.) 

THIS  book,  only  the  fourth  monograph  to 
appear  on  the  work  of  one  English  goldsmith  or 
family  group,  is  a  strange  mixture.  It  is  composed 
of  enthusiastic  research  into  the  history  of  the 
Bateman  family  interspersed  with  a  good  deal  of 
romantic  theorising  and  covered  with  a  high 
gloss  of  'sales  talk'  on  the  qualities  of  the  work 
produced  by  Hester  Bateman  and  her  descend- 
ants. This  character  is  epitomised  by  the  eulo- 
gistic sub-tide  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
seized  on  with  rapture  by  trans-Atlantic 
collectors  and  dealers. 

Hester  Bateman  entered  her  first  mark  as  a 
working  goldsmith  in  1761  after  her  husband 
John,  variously  described  as  gold  chain  maker, 
wire-drawer,  watchchain  maker  etcetera,  had 
died  the  previous  November,  leaving  the  tools 
of  his  trade  to  his  wife.  Mr.  Shure  deduces  from 
this  that  Hester  was  already  proficient  in  the 
craft  of  silversmith,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  wire-drawing  and  chain-making  was  a 
specialised  branch  of  the  trade  and  if  she  had 
learnt  this  craft  from  her  husband  one  would 
have  expected  her  to  continue  in  it.  All  gold 
chains  had  been  exempted  from  marking  by  the 
Act  of  1738  and  until  1790  silver  ones  were  also 
free.  Hence  it  is  that  no  mark  of  John  Bateman 
appears  in  the  Registers  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  and 
had  Hester  carried  on  his  business,  she  likewise 
need  have  entered  no  mark.  But  that  she  did  so 
in  1 76 1  clearly  implies  a  decision  to  produce 
wrought  silver,  for  which  it  would  seem  ex- 
tremely doubtful  that  she  had  received  any 
training  from  her  husband  and  the  probability  is 
that  she  was  employing  journeymen,  acting  her- 


self merely  as  the  business  head  of  the  concern. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  stereotyped 
nature  of  the  designs,  both  in  form  and  orna- 
ment, employed  by  the  firm  on  pieces  bearing 
her  mark  and  later  those  of  her  sons,  daughter- 
in-law  and  grandson.  To  suggest,  as  the  author 
seems  to  do,  that  Hester  Bateman  was  an 
innovator  in  the  form  and  decoration  of  her  day 
is  to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  general  development 
of  the  craft,  due  at  this  and  other  periods  to.  new 
fashions  in  architecture  and  general  taste  spread- 
ing downwards  to  the  minor  arts  through  the 
media  of  published  designs  and  trade  'Pattern 
books'.  'The  tiny  bead  edge  stamps  her  work 
almost  as  clearly  as  if  she  had  taken  it  for  a 
punch-mark'  writes  Mr.  Shure  (p.  19)  ignoring 
the  existence  of  parallel  decoration  by  other 
makers  of  the  day.  Or  again :  'It  is  likely  that  her 
sons  would  actually  engrave  the  metal,  although 
the  patterns  for  the  engravings  would  be  her 
inspiration'.  But  many  similar  examples  of 
engraving  can  be  met  with  from  the  work  of 
such  firms  as  the  Hennell's,  or  Henry  Chawner, 
and  incidentally  of  greater  variety,  finer  vigour 
and  finish. 

Mr.  Shure's  enthusiasm  for  the  female 
members  of  the  business  is  extended  to  Hester's 
daughter-in-law  Ann,  widow  of  Jonathan, 
whose  joint  mark  with  Peter  was  entered  in 
1 79 1.  He  writes  of  her  that  'Ann  was  a  superb 
craftswoman'.  How  does  he  know?  Surely  the 
appearance  of  her  initials  in  the  mark  is  merely 
the  recognition  of  her  financial  share  in  the 
business  after  her  husband's  death  and  we  are 
not  entitled  to  assume  more  without  direct 
evidence.  The  Registers  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall 
contain  many  examples  of  widows  entering  a 
mark  to  carry  on  the  business  after  their  hus- 
bands' death — Anne  Tanqueray,  Eliza  Godfrey 
and  Eliza  Tuite,  to  quote  three — and  the  same 
practice  prevailed  in  Paris.  If  Mr.  Shure  has 
evidence  of  Ann's  active  participation  in  the 
craft  we  might  fairly  have  expected  him  to 
produce  it,  yet  he  has  not  done  so.  Nor,  indeed, 
does  he  support  any  of  his  facts  or  inferences 
by  quoting  his  sources. 

His  enthusiasm  for  the  family  extends  to  the 
work  of  William,  Hester's  grandson  whom  he 
describes  as  'one  of  the  greatest  perfectionists'. 
If  this  is  indeed  so,  one  may  fairly  ask  both  why 
he  has  had  to  wait  until  now  for  such  tardy 
recognition,  and  who  would  even  hazard  an 
attempt  to  pick  out  his  work  from  those  of  his 
equivalent  contemporaries.  Mr.  Shure  is 
puzzled  by  'the  strange  occurrence  of  William 
fashioning  a  number  of  articles,  chiefly  salvers 
and  trays'  in  1805  while  the  joint  mark  of  Peter 
and  himself  was  in  force.  He  has  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  Goldsmiths'  Registers  contain  an 
entry  for  William  Bennett,  plate-worker, 
whose  first  mark  was  entered  in  1796  and  others 
in  1808,  which  have  long  been  confused  with 
William  Bateman's  mark.  The  latter,  in  two 
sizes  entered  in  1815,  is  in  a  lobed  punch  whereas 
Bennett's  are  rectangular.  This  'mystery'  would 
have  disappeared  had  the  author  reproduced  all 
the  family  marks  from  the  Registers  as  we  might 
have  expected. 

The  plates  which  vary  considerably  in  quality 
of  reproduction  and  arrangement  display  overall 
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a  fair  survey  of  the  firm's  productions,  but  it  is 
hard  to  understand  the  inclusion  of  pieces 
mutilated  by  Victorian  embossed  decoration, 
which  is  admittedly  recognised  as  such,  although 
scarcely  deprecated.  Some  opportunities  have 
been  missed  as,  for  example,  the  salver  of  1783 
belonging  to  Lancaster  Corporation,  unusually 
engraved  with  a  view  of  the  Town  Hall,  or  the 
Wheelwrights  Company's  snuff-box  of  1781, 
while  the  Kettledrums  by  Peter,  Ann  and 
William  of  1804  given  by  George  III  to  the 
Household  Cavalry  would  have  added  a  military 
note  to  this  record  of  the  generally  humdrum 
productions  of  a  successful  family  concern. — ■ 
A.G.G. 

DISCOVERY  OF  ART:  By  Rene  Huyghe. 
(London :  Thames  &  Hudson.  £4  4s.  net.) 

THIS  is  an  intensely  interesting  book,  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  since  it  is  written  by  M. 
Rene  Huyghe,  a  man  of  perception,  erudition 
and  sensitiveness.  The  jacket  comment  says  it  is 
'one  of  the  most  exciting  books  ever  to  have 
been  written  on  art'  and  it  does  in  fact  excite,  not 
only  in  the  great  realm  of  painting  but  in  that  of 
philosophy  too;  for  it  is  primarily  a  philo- 
sophical work,  and  the  reader  is  perpetually 
aware  of  an  infinity  of  adventurous  journeys 
which  he  could  take  almost  with  every  page.  It 
is  a  search  into  the  great  reality  of  the  invisible, 
made  visible,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  probing  spirit 
of  the  artist.  'The  human  mind  has  never  ceased 
to  confront  uncertainty  in  its  effort  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  truth',  and  M.  Huyghe  explores 
this  ceaseless  searching  from  the  earliest  expres- 
sions of  primitive  man  until  today.  To  this  end 
he  calls  to  his  aid  the  use  of  some  400  illustrations 
aptly  chosen  from  the  work  of  painters  and 
shows  us  how  'the  apparent  face  of  the  painting 
is  there  only  to  enable  us  to  discover  its  secret 
face.  The  painting  itself  opens,  like  a  miraculous 
window  cut  in  the  wall  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  into  the  world  inaccessible  to  mere 
reason'. 

As  M.  Huyghe  takes  us  into  the  work  of 
Poussin,  Rubens,  Botticelli,  Van  Dyck,  Rem- 
brandt, Goya,  Bosch,  Leonardo,  Raphael,  Dela- 
croix, El  Greco,  Vermeer,  and  with  them  to  the 
works  of  poets,  philosophers,  scientists  and  other 
great  explorers,  we  are  of  a  truth  at  the  window 
of  the  world.  As  the  book  unfolds  we  find  ever 
more  stimulating  definitions  of  painting,  cul- 
minating in  a  lovely  passage  on  page  408  and  in 
that  divine  painting  The  Dance  of  Angels  from 
Fra  Angelico's  Last  Judgment. 

M.  Huyghe  maintains  that  through  painting 
a  man  carries  on  a  dialogue  with  the  visible 
world  (in  French  the  book  is  called  Dialogue  auec 
le  Visible)  and  that  from  an  investigation  of  the 
dialogue  we  may  look  for  a  philosophy  of  art. 
After  25  years  of  careful  observation  he  has 
found  that  art  is  inseparable  from  the  human 
species  and  that  perhaps  its  greatest  power  was 
when  man  was  not  aware  of  it.  Liszt  once  wrote 
that  'my  music  is  the  breathing  of  my  soul'  and 
man  is  searching  for  the  lungs  that  images 
provide,  lest  he  suffocate.  In  this  age  of  cyber- 
netics when  we  arc  confronted  with  the  dis- 
quieting prospect  of  a  robot  capable  of  surpassing 
the  mental  efficiency  of  a  man  it  is  more 


important  than  ever  to  distinguish  between 
Quantity,  the  power  of  the  robot  and  Quality, 
the  power  of  man. 

Preudhon  wrote  'Art  is  freedom  itself;  M. 
Huyghe  echoes  this:  'art,  together  with  morality 
is  the  last  stronghold  of  exclusively  human 
values,  which  will  never  be  vanquished  by  the 
influx  of  determinism'  and  'art  is  for  this  reason 
one  of  our  most  precious  possessions,  one  which 
safeguards  our  will  to  live  and  perhaps  even  life 
itself,  because  it  utilizes  that  capacity  which 
makes  it  worth  while  to  be  human'.  In  con- 
sidering the  I  and  the  non  I,  spirit  and  matter,  the 
fundamental  antinomy  between  man's  nature 
and  the  nature  of  the  universe  he  writes  'we  can 
attain  to  God  only  through  the  mysterious  bond 
of  love,  which  reaches  out  across  an  infinite 
chasm  ...  it  is  art  and  art  alone  which  is  truly 
equipped  to  mediate  between  the  inner  and  the 
outer  worlds  and  so  is  indispensable  and  irre- 
placeable'. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
modern  demand  for  speed  and  the  danger, 
unless  we  keep  ourselves  aware,  that  the  life  of 
the  mind  is  threatened,  that  man's  capacity  to 
think  will  be  sapped  away — thinking  takes  too 
long,  holds  an  element  of  uncertainty,  uncert- 
ainty delays,  and  as  the  image,  quickly  seen, 
takes  the  place  of  the  written  word  we  must  the 
more  hold  to  the  unassailable  fact  that  man  and 
man  alone  can  endow  that  image  with  quality, 
and  that  this  quality  is  our  very  lifeline.  It  may 
indeed  be  the  moment  of  superlative  enlighten- 
ment. 

Art  today  has  come  to  occupy  a  greater  place 
than  ever  before  in  our  concerns;  the  modern 
world  is  importuned  and  obsessed  by  the 
visual;  fostered  continuously  by  the  modern 
demand  for  speed.  Napoleon  already  in  his 
quick  perception  voiced  it  in  his  remark  'The 
sketchiest  pen  drawing  tells  me  more  than  a  long 
report'.  The  danger  is  great.  Society  reveres  in 
its  artists  a  talent  it  no  longer  possesses  itself,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  looks  upon  them  as  a  symp- 
tom of  its  own  weakness.  The  'Civilisation  of 
the  Book'  is  already  in  the  twentieth  century 
condemned  as  'bookish'  and  in  the  West  we  are 
embarked  in  an  exclusively  utilitarian  direction 
and  the  East  begins  to  catch  up  with  the  West. 

'The  Civilisation  of  the  Image'  begins,  the 
sign  replaces  the  word,  speed  is  essential;  the 
intelligent  man  is  condemned  as  a  driver,  the 
'high  grade  moron'  extolled;  but  Descartes  had 
already  seen  that  the  sign  lightens  the  work  of 
the  mind,  enabling  man  to  go  beyond  what  he  is 
capable  of  understanding  and  in  this,  as  Goethe 
also  saw,  art  may  indeed  come  into  its  own  to 
transform  signs  into  a  meaningful  construction 
of  the  world  and  of  ourselves.  Through  art  we 
may  find  the  easiest  path  towards  the  restoration 
of  our  shaken  balance,  shaken  by  this  con- 
ditioning of  speed. 

In  telling  words  M.  Huyghe  shows  how, 
until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  man 
measured  speed  by  his  own  footsteps  or  by  a 
horse's  gallop — 20  miles  an  hour  while  today  we 
manage  800;  and  with  many  stimulating 
examples  he  shows  also  the  effect  that  this 
development  has  had  on  painting.  Just  as  the 
banknote  is  a  conventional  form,  an  abstract 
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rendering  of  real  money,  so  ideas  clothed  in 
words  become  an  abstract  of  man's  sensory 
experience  and  abstraction  takes  the  place  of 
emotional  content.  The  printed  word  conveys 
it  to  the  masses.  Only  in  poetry  and  in  art  can 
sensibility  find  an  outlet  outside  man's  practical 
activity. 

So  we  come  inevitably  to  Beauty,  to  painting 
and  to  the  painter  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
human  quality  which  gives  meaning  to  both. 
'Beauty  is  everywhere  but  it  reveals  itself  only  to 
love'  Emile  Male  wrote  and  M.  Huyghe  in  a 
vivid  explanation  of  the  indefinability  of  beauty 
writes  'Fingers  are  not  made  to  grasp  liquids,  and 
even  less  to  taste  its  flavour.  Ideas  too  have  their 
limitations;  and  disappointing  as  these  limita- 
tions may  be,  they  are  the  sole  guarantee  of  our 
freedom'.  This  is  indeed  an  exciting  book. — 
H.S.E. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 

HAND-COLOURING,  by  means  of  stencils, 
used  to  be  the  commercial  method  of  producing 
coloured  illustrations  in  books,  until  the  various 
methods  of  colour  printing  were  introduced 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  rarely  used 
now  but  can  still  give  results  (because  water- 
colour  is  used)  which  are  superior  for  some  jobs 
to  all  printing  processes.  It  has  been  used  (with 
collotype)  for  the  coloured  illustrations  in  the 
William  Blake  Trust's  new  facsimile  edition  of 
Visions  of  the  Daughters  of  Albion  (200  copies 
distributed  in  England  by  Collins,  24  guineas). 
The  page  size  is  14^  in.  x  io|  in.,  and  there  are 
eleven  colour  plates,  with  four  pages  of  'Biblio- 
graphical statement'  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Keynes. 
The  book  is  beautifully  quarter-bound  in  orange 
morocco  and  Cockerell  marbled  paper  by  Man- 
sell  of  London :  the  collotype  and  stencilling  was 
done  by  Hourdebaigt  and  Crampe  in  Paris.  The 
original  used  was  Lord  Cunliffe's  copy,  one  of 
the  earliest  group  of  five,  in  which  the  text  and 
key  drawing  is  printed  in  golden-brown  ink 
from  etched  plates,  and  coloured  with  simple 
washes  of  watercolour.  Only  seventeen  com- 
plete copies  of  the  Visions  of  the  Daughters  of 
Albion  are  known  to  exist;  and  it  can  be  said 
that  this  edition,  produced  by  the  Trianon  Press 
for  the  William  Blake  Trust,  is  as  nearly  perfect 
a  facsimile  as  can  ever  be  made. 

A  book  about  Barges 

The  barges  used  by  Royalty  and  the  City 
Livery  companies  for  ceremonial  occasions  on 
the  Thames  were  highly  ornate,  gilded,  and 
brightly  painted,  and  Shakespeare  almost 
certainly  had  them  in  mind  in  his  famous  des- 
cription of  Cleopatra — as  is  pointed  out  by 
Anne  Petrides  in  her  perceptive  Introduction  to 
State  Barges  on  the  Thames  (Hugh  Evelyn  Ltd., 
70s.).  The  two  barges  which  survive  in  the 
Maritime  Museum  at  Greenwich,  although  late 
and  comparatively  simple,  show  how  lovely 
they  must  have  been,  with  sweeping  lines 
reminiscent  of  the  Viking  long-ships  which  will 
be  featured  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 
It  was  a  good  idea  to  commission  Brian  All- 
deridge  to  paint  nine  of  them,  reproduced  (with 
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eight  smaller  illustrations)  in  rich  colour  by 
photo-litho-offset.  The  book  has  been  pleasantly 
designed  in  landscape  format  by  Keith  E. 
Miriams  and  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  most 
attractive  picture  books  on  sale  this  season. 

Salvator  Dali 

Whatever  one's  views  of  Salvator  Dali  as  an 
artist,  he  has  certainly  been  well  served  in  the 
design  and  production  of  the  sumptuous  mono- 
graph Dali:  a  Study  of  his  Life  and  Work  (see 
p.  252),  published  in  London  by  George 
Rainbird  at  £6  6s.  and  in  U.S.A.  by  New  York 
Graphic  Society  at  $15.00.  This  volume  was 
designed  and  first  appeared  on  the  Continent: 
the  text  was  printed  in  Italy  by  letterpress,  with 
ninety-six  monochrome  reproductions  in  ex- 
tremely good  photogravure,  and  seventeen 
excellent  four-colour  half-tone  reproductions 
printed  in  France,  tipped  in.  The  page  size  is 
13!  in.  x  14 J  in.  There  is  nothing  surrealist 
about  the  layout;  it  is  admirably  spacious  and 
flexible,  and  the  variations  of  mis-en-page  are 
conspicuously  successful  in  avoiding  that  bore- 
dom of  regularity  that  afflicts  so  many  books 
about  painters :  it  is  in  fact  the  most  interestingly 
designed  art  book  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 

Paper  making 

John  Mason  (son  of  the  famous  J.  H.  Mason 
who  was  William  Morris's  compositor  and  later 
became  Head  of  the  London  School  of  Printing) 
has  written  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
practical  book  on  paper  making  at  home — 
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Paper  making  as  an  Artistic  Craft  (Faber  &  Faber, 
1 8s.).  Included  in  the  book  are  two  pieces  of 
actual  paper  made  by  the  author.  He  has  been  so 
successful  in  producing  beautiful  and  curiously 
coloured  and  textured  papers  (from  all  sorts  of 
substances,  including  cow-parsley,  nettles,  old 
clothes  and  even  nylon)  that  his  work  is  already 
being  collected:  and  he  has  made  a  limited 
number  of  small  specimen  books  which  are 
obtainable  from  Maggs  (50  Berkeley  Square, 
London)  at  5  gns.  each.  A  larger  book  of  Mr. 
Mason's  papers,  with  printing  by  well-known 
presses,  has  also  been  announced  for  publication 
by  Maggs. 
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Modigliani:  Text  by  Franco  Russoli.  Preface  by 
Jean  Cocteau.  London:  Thames  &  Hudson. 
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By  Bernard  Berenson.  (Traduit  de  l'anglais 
par  Juliette  Charles-Du  Bos.)  Paris:  Presses 
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Vincent  van  Gogh:  By  H.  W.  Grohn.  Leipzig: 
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A  History  of  Dutch  Life  and  Art:  By  J.  J.  M. 

Timmers.  Translated  by  Mary  F.  Hedlund. 
Edinburgh:  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  Ltd. 
70s.  net. 

India  and  Pakistan:  By  Sir  Mortimer  Wheeler. 
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Constable  and  Portraits 

THE  known  portraits  illustrated  in  C.  R. 
Leslie's  Life  of  the  great  artist,  edited  by  the 
late  Andrew  Shirley  (1937)  are  considerable  in 
number  and  of  diverse  quality.  There  are  ex- 
amples such  as  the  1809  one  of  Golding  Con- 
stable, and  the  18 14  Watts  Russell  of  good  style; 
and  there  is  the  very  touching  impression  of  Mrs. 
Constable  Asleep,  ascribed  to  1828.  The  study  of 
George  Field  proves,  as  Leslie  stated,  that 
Constable  painted  portraits  all  his  life,  and  this 
branch  of  art  was  not  confined  to  his  youthful 
years. 

Time  was  when  Constable  expected  to  have 
to  become  the  professional  face-painter,  and  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  whereas  general  apprecia- 
tion of  his  landscapes  was  tardy  his  portraits  seem 
to  have  given  great  satisfaction  to  some  of  his 
sitters;  which  occasioned  a  letter  from  his 
mother:  'Fortune  seems  now  to  place  the  ball  at 
your  foot,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  kick  it  from 
you.  You  now  so  greatly  excel  in  portraits  that  I 
hope  you  will  pursue  a  path  the  most  likely  to 
bring  you  fame  and  wealth,  by  which  you  can 
alone  expect  to  obtain  the  object  of  your 
fondest  wishes.' 

The  allusion,  of  course,  is  to  Maria  Bicknell, 
but  the  marriage  was  not  to  take  place  until 
October,  18 16,  when  Constable  was  forty, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  Miss  Bicknell's 
father.  When  he  died  in  1828  an  inheritance  of 
£20,000  set  Constable  free  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  his  real  genius,  landscape  painting. 
But  the  years  18 13-14,  particularly,  reveal  the 
artist's  despondency  and  Maria's  dutiful  resigna- 
tion in  their  letters. 

One  letter,  however,  dated  25th  October, 
1 8 14,  is  very  significant  in  view  of  the  recent 
discovery  of  a  portrait  group  to  be  seen  at  the 
Rayner  MacConnal  Galleries  (19  Duke  Street, 
London  S.W.i.).  'I  have  had  a  distressing  letter', 
writes  Constable,  'from  my  friend  John  Fisher 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  General  Fisher.  Poor 
Fisher  was  acting  the  part  of  comforter  when  no 
comfort  could  be  imparted.  The  distress  of  the 
General's  son-in-law  and  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Conroy,  was  beyond  belief  .  .  .  He  (Fisher) 
wishes  me  to  undertake  (as  it  might  prove  a 
means  of  consolation)  a  portrait  of  the  General 
from  a  drawing  ...  I  could  give  him  little  hope 
of  making  such  a  picture,  but  shall  willingly  try 
for  the  great  regard  I  have  for  that  family 

If  a  single  portrait  was  ever  painted  it  is  lost. 
More  likely  is  it  that  Constable,  failing  to  do  it  at 
size  for  lack  of  sufficient  data,  decided  to  paint  an 
imaginary  picture  including  a  sketch  of  General 
Fisher  in  a  group  with  Captain  John  Words- 
worth, a  naval  officer,  Mary  Fisher  and  Maria 
Constable,  the  artist's  wife.  Captain  Words- 
worth had  been  drowned  when  the  East 
Indiaman  Abergavenny  was  wrecked  in  Wey- 


mouth Bay.  He  was  a  cousin  of  John  Fisher's 
wife.  She  is  seen  holding  the  child,  her  firstborn. 
Maria  Constable  is  looking  over  her  shoulder. 
The  sketch  for  Mrs.  Fisher,  a  subject  then 
unidentified,  appears  as  plate  16a  in  Shirley's 
edition  of  Leslie's  Life.  The  picture  was  repro- 
duced in  colour  in  the  September  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur. 

True  to  his  intention,  Constable  has  expressed 
the  deepest  sympathy  for  his  friends  in  a  work 
that  is  symbolical  rather  than  factual.  Said  to 
have  been  painted  in  181 8,  the  technique 
especially  as  regards  the  uniforms  of  the  two  men, 
has  a  brilliant  sketchy  freedom ;  and  the  features 
of  the  women  and  child  are  very  subtle  and 
delicate  in  colour  and  luminosity.  On  panel 
(22  x  27  in.),  this  portrait  group  has  a  beauty  of 
its  own  and  is  a  valuable  link  in  the  chain  of 
Constable's  work  as  a  whole. 

Van  Dyck  Portrait 

A  RARE  Van  Dyck  of  great  historical  interest  is 
the  one  of  George,  Lord  Goring  at  the  Norbert 
Fischman  Galleries  (26,  Old  Bond  Street).  To 
the  dimensions  of  29^  x  24^  in.,  it  has  been 
expertised  by  Leo  Puyvelde  as  belonging  to  Van 
Dyck's  second  Antwerp  period.  Wearing 
armour,  a  red  sash  and  lace  collar,  Goring  is  seen 
three-quarter  face  and  half-length.  Carefully 
drawn  and  rather  more  solidly  painted  than 
some  of  Van  Dyck's  later  portraits,  it  represents 
one  of  the  most  handsome  and  adventurous 
characters  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth- 
century. 

Son  of  the  third  Earl  of  Norwich,  Goring  was 
born  in  1608  and  thus  came  of  age  in  time  for  the 
Great  Rebellion  in  which  he  served  on  the 
king's  side.  So  conflicting  are  reports  as  to  his 
character  that  the  truth  is  obscured.  Judging  by 
contemporary  opinion  he  had  all  the  vices  and 
virtues  combined;  and  the  D.N.B.  gives  us  a 
comprehensive  choice.  Wentworth  describes 
Goring  as  of  a  'frank,  sweet  and  generous 
disposition'.  The  poet  Davenant  compares  him 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  for  courage  and  chivalry. 
Lovelace  eulogises  him  in  a  sonnet.  Bulstrode 
says :  'He  was  without  dispute  as  good  an  officer 
as  any  served  the  king,  and  the  most  dexterous 
in  any  sudden  emergency  that  I  have  seen'.  But 
Clarendon,  who  had  the  advantage  eventually 
of  summing  up  the  Great  Rebellion  and  its 
personalities  in  many  volumes,  writes:  'His 
(Goring's)  ambition  was  unlimited  and  was 
restrained  by  no  respect  to  justice  or  good 
nature  from  pursuing  the  satisfaction  thereof.  .  . 
Goring  would  without  hesitation  have  broken 
any  trust  or  done  any  treachery  could  he  have 
satisfied  an  ordinary  passion  or  appetite'.  Was 
Clarendon  right?  One  recalls  his  generous  and 
unprejudiced  opinion  of  the  arch-enemy  Crom- 
well in  the  History  of  the  Rebellion. 


Suffice  it  to  say  that  Goring  played  a  great  part 
in  the  Civil  War.  He  won  victories  and  suffered 
defeats,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  escaped,  went  to 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,  saw  service  in 
command  of  the  English  regiments  in  Spain,  and 
was  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona  in  1652.  Goring 
died  in  Madrid  in  August,  1657. 

Soldier  and  courtier,  intriguer,  amorist  and 
spendthrift,  he  left  his  mark  on  history.  Van 
Dyck  preserved  his  handsome  features,  not  only 
in  the  portrait  under  discussion  but  in  another 
one  in  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  Collection.  There 
is  also  a  picture  of  Goring's  wife  by  the  great 
Fleming,  in  an  American  private  collection. 

Queen  Square,  1789 

APART  from  his  influence  on  young  Girtin  and 
Turner,  an  influence  so  profound  that  some 
works  by  all  three  during  the  1790's  are  almost 
indistinguishable,  Edward  Dayes  is  an  artist  of 
outstanding  skill  and  charm.  His  Buckingham 
House  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  with 
its  elegant  figures  in  the  foreground,  would  be 
a  credit  to  any  artist  of  the  period.  Mostly  known 
as  a  topographical  watercolourist,  Dayes  was  also 
a  meticulous  oil-painter  as  his  series  of  London 
Squares  testifies.  These  may  well  have  been 
inspired  by  the  work  of  Canaletto  and  Scott  for 
they  had  something  of  the  careful  manner  and 
spacious  sentiment  of  these  painters.  There  is  a 
fine  open-air  feeling  about  Dayes's  view  of 
Queen  Square,  as  well  there  might  be  since  this 
piece  of  London  town  planning  was  on  the  verge 
of  the  country  when  it  was  designed  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  We  look  right  along  the  Square 
at  an  uninterrupted  horizon  of  the  Hampstead 
and  Highgate  hills. 

This  picture  at  the  St.  James's  Galleries  (74-5, 
Jcrmyn  Street,  London,  S.W.i)  was  acquatinted 
by  R.  Dodd  and  engraved  by  R.  Pollard  in  1789; 
and  obsequiously  dedicated  'To  the  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  Inhabitants'.  The  engraving  certainly 
should  have  had  some  claim  on  their  aesthetic 
interests.  Seldom  do  we  see  the  originals  of 
these  prints,  and  this  painting  is  instructive  both 
as  an  example  of  Dayes's  style  in  oils  and  its 
combination  of  architecture  and  characteristic 
figure-groups. 

Old  Chelsea 

APROPOS  Samuel  Scott  and  topographical 
relics,  there  is  a  pleasing  picture  (21^  x  35^  in.) 
by  him  at  the  Sidney  F.  Sabin  Galleries,  (Cork 
Street,  London,  W.i.)  of  Lindsey  House, 
Chelsea.  It  shows  the  appearance  of  this  famous 
residence,  c.  1770.  More  than  a  hundred  years  old 
even  then,  few  private  dwellings  in  London  have 
housed  so  many  celebrated  people.  On  the  site  of 
the  principal  farm  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Chelsea  estate  Lindsey  House  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Sir  Theodore  Turqui  de 
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Mayern,  physician  to  James  I  and  Charles  I. 
Reginald  Blunt,  Chelsea's  historian,  informs  us 
that  the  house  was  acquired  about  1670  by  the 
third  Earl  of  Lindsey  from  the  successors  of  Sir 
Theodore's  widow,  Adriana.  Among  other  well- 
known  personalities  who  have  inhabited  it  were 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Plymouth,  her  son, 
Lord  Windsor,  and  the  Duchess  of  Rutland.  It 
was  acquired  by  the  Earl  of  Ancaster  who  sold  it 
in  1750  to  Count  von  Zinzendorf,  leader  of  the 
Moravian  Brotherhood.  This  enlightened 
religious  zealot  remodelled  it  to  accommodate 
members  of  his  fraternity,  but  their  tenure 
ended  in  1770.  The  mansion  was  then  subdivided 
into  five  tenements  and  became  known  as 
Lindsey  Row.  In  due  time  these  tenements  or 
separate  houses  were  occupied  by  Brunei,  the 
great  engineer;  Joseph  Brahma,  engineer  and 
inventor  of  the  hydraulic  press;  John  Martin, 
who  achieved  enormous  fame  as  a  painter  of 
religious  pictures  such  as  Belshazar's  Feast;  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  author  of  Cranford;  William  Bell-Scott, 
painter-poet-friend  of  Rossetti;  and  J.  McN. 
Whistler. 

Until  the  1870's  the  Lindsey  houses,  with 
waterside  inns  and  Cremorne  Gardens  nearby, 
were  in  a  picturesque  setting,  several  early 
masters  of  watercolour,  notably  John  Varley 
and  R.  P.  Bonington,  leaving  charming  records 
of  the  locality. 

It  is  a  pleasant  fact  that  Lindsey  House,  or 
Row,  still  survives.  Indeed,  when  I  looked  at  it 
the  other  day,  it  seemed  to  have  renewed  its 
youth,  for  this  bit  of  old  Chelsea  has  been 
tactfully  restored  of  recent  years. 

Samuel  Scott's  picture,  of  course,  gives  it  the 
rustic  air  no  longer  possible,  thanks  to  Lindsey 
Row's  proximity  to  Lott's  Road  power  station, 
Battersea  Bridge,  Beaufort  Street  and  King's 
Road  where  twentieth-century  traffic  never 
ceases  day  and  night. 

Minor  Master 

I  AM  GLAD  to  notice  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
works  of  William  James  Mueller  (1812-1845). 
Although  he  died  young  he  achieved  a  powerful 
style  both  in  oils  and  in  watercolours.  Mueller 
enjoyed  some  fame  in  his  day  and  for  long 
afterwards  his  pictures  sold  at  high  prices. 

Son  of  a  Prussian  refugee  from  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  Mueller  was  born  at  Bristol,  and  as  a  child 
showed  astounding  talent  for  drawing.  After  a 
broken  apprenticeship  to  J.  B.  Pine  he  began  a 
career  that  took  him  far  and  wide  in  England, 
Wales  and  on  the  Continent.  He  also  went  to 
Greece  and  Egypt.  In  1842-3  Mueller  was  a 
member  of  Sir  Charles  Fellowes's  expedition  to 
Lycia  in  quest  of  antique  marbles.  The  artist  made 
a  large  number  of  drawings  and  paintings, 
working  with  great  speed  and  facility.  As  an 
indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  Mueller's  art 
was  held  during  his  lifetime,  the  Editor  of  The 
Art  Journal  published  a  letter  from  him  in  1844 
with  the  following  preface:  'Mr  Mueller  has 
attained  the  highest  eminence  in  his  profession; 
he  has  thoroughly  established  a  reputation 
second  to  no  British  artist  and  enlarged  his  mind 
by  travel ..."  The  letter,  which  was  reprinted  in 
Volume  XXV  of  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society's  Club,  was  from  Lycia  and  proves  that 


Mueller  had  considerable  gift  of  literary  ex- 
pression. Detailing  his  adventures  in  getting 
there,  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  ruins  of  Xanthus 
in  these  words:  'They  principally  consist  of 
tombs — either  in  the  rock  or  standing  as  they 
have  existed  for  centuries  past — shaken  by 
earthquake  or  pillaged  by  men.  Their  forms  are 
most  classical,  and  when  covered  with  sculpture, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  grand  ones  now  in  process  of 
removing,  little  inferior  to  the  finest  and  purest 
Greek  period  of  art'.  I  was  reminded  of  Mueller's 
notable  contribution  to  early  nineteenth- 
century  art  in  assessing  the  quality  of  a  riverside 
landscape  at  the  Leggatt  Gallery  (30,  St.  James's 
Street).  Probably  a  Welsh  scene,  it  was  painted 
in  1833  when  the  artist  was  but  twenty-one. 

Mr.  Seago's  Exhibition 

EDWARD  SEAGO,  whose  annual  exhibitions 
at  Colnaghi's  have  become  art  and  social 
occasions,  is  showing  a  series  of  watercolours 
there  this  month.  Subjects  range  over  a  wide 
field — London,  Paris,  Italy  and  Norfolk  where, 
near  Wroxham,  he  fives  in  a  pleasant  seventeenth- 
century  Dutch  house,  with  his  boat  moored 
nearby.  When  in  the  mood  for  'other  worlds 
and  other  seas'  the  artist  loads  up  with  the 
necessary  art  materials  and  weighs  anchor. 
Maybe,  this  enviable  freedom  of  existence 
accounts  to  some  extent  for  Seago's  happy 
freedom  of  style  in  both  oils  and  watercolours. 
V/isely  detached  from  contemporary  idioms  and 
art  politics,  he  is  content  to  express  whatever 
interests  him  with  poetic  feeling  and  confident 
technique. 

Best  of  Rowlandson 

AMONG  many  fine  old  English  watercolour 
drawings  at  Messrs  Frank  T.  Sabin  (Rutland 
Gate,  London)  are  two  important  Rowlandsons : 
Feyge  Dam  with  the  Part  of  the  Fishmarket  at 
Amsterdam,  and  The  Old  Front  of  Hengar  House, 
Cornwall.  The  former,  i6f  x  2 if  in.,  dates  from 
about  1797,  and  was  indeed  engraved  in  that 
year  by  Wright  and  Schultz.  It  is  a  magnificent 
topographical  drawing  showing  the  buildings  in 
the  background,  and  ships,  and  groups  of  people 
which  have  hardly  any  caricature  element  in  the 
foreground.  One  of  a  series  that  Rowlandson  did 
during  a  tour  of  the  Low  Countries,  there  is  a 
second  version  of  Feyge  Dam  in  existence,  and 
both  these  drawings  compare  with  the  great 
Place  de  Meir  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum),  also 
engraved  by  Wright  and  Schultz  and  published 
by  Ackermann. 

In  his  Reminiscences  Henry  Angelo  writes: 
'From  the  Lion  D'Or  at  Antwerp,  I  rambled 
about  the  town;  the  next  day  I  saw  the  grand 
church,  where  the  curious  representation  of 
Purgatory  is  exhibited,  and  the  Place  de  Mer 
(sic),  which,  as  well  as  the  view  of  the  Stadthouse 
at  Amsterdam,  has  been  so  accurately  designed 
by  Rowlandson  (published  by  Ackermann) 
when  on  tour  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  late  partner  in 
Hodsoll's  (the  banker's)  house'. 

The  Old  Front  of  Hengar  House  Cornwall  is  a 
charmingly  elegant  composition  of  house  and 
figures.  Hengar  belonged  to  Michell  (correct 
spelling)  and  the  artist  stayed  there  frequently. 

In  making  some  researches  regarding  Row- 


landson's  visits  to  Cornwall  I  received  from  Mr. 
J.  A.  D.  Bridger  of  Truro  the  following  interest- 
ing information.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Bridger 
was  in  touch  with  a  very  old  gentleman  em- 
ployed in  the  Probate  Office  at  Bodmin,  who 
frequently  dined  at  Hengar  and  remembered  the 
drawing-room  there  lined  with  a  glorious  collec- 
tion of  Rowlandson's  drawings.  When  Hengar, 
which  became  the  property  of  the  Onslow  family, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  all  these  pictures  perished. 

The  one  at  Sabin's,  however,  which  came  from 
the  Sir  Richard  Onslow  Collection,  was  either 
saved  from  the  fire  or  was  not  in  the  house  at  the 
time. 

Coaching  Tradition  in  Art 

BETWEEN  1790  and  1830,  the  heydey  of  the 
coaching  system,  many  artists,  notably  Pollard, 
concentrated  on  its  picturesque  possibilities.  The 
system  lingered  on  in  remote  places  long  after 
the  iron  way  had  taken  possession  of  England. 
When  J.  C.  Maggs  painted  in  1881,  the 
Liverpool-London  Royal  Mail,  Parker  Galleries 
(1  Albemarle  Street),  he  could  have  had  memories 
of  travelling  by  coach.  In  any  case,  he  painted 
pictures  which  remind  us  of  the  'good  old  days' 
when  long-distance  travel  in  the  snow  was  bleak 
and  hazardous,  relieved,  of  course,  by  good 
cheer  at  the  next  inn  if  we  could  get  there.  With 
the  work  of  the  early  sporting  and  coaching 
artists  becoming  rarer  every  day,  attractive 
pictures  by  Maggs  are  sought  after  by  collectors. 
A  competent  painter  with  a  sense  of  movement 
and  scene  he  added  no  inconsiderable  quota  to 
the  romance  of  the  road  in  pictures. 

Little  Master  of  Landscape 

IT  was  Richard  Wilson,  Crome,  Turner  and 
Constable  who  set  the  course  for  the  English 
landscape  school,  and  their  various  styles  echo 
right  down  the  nineteenth  century.  Nor  need  we 
complain  because  several  fine  artists  were  so 
influenced  by  them  as  to  show  that  influence. 
The  English  school  would  be  far  less  prolific 
but  for  the  sincere  efforts  of  the  lesser  masters. 
James  Webb  (c.  1 820-1 895)  is  a  case  in  point. 
There  is  a  painting  by  him  on  a  panel  (20  X 
14  in.)  at  the  Williams  Galleries  in  Grafton  Street. 
Entitled  On  the  River  Rother,  Sussex,  it  is  an 
extensive  view  of  that  river  and  landscape  with  a 
wagon  laden  with  tree  trunks  and  a  group  of 
peasants  in  the  foreground.  A  picturesque  subject 
painted  over  and  over  again  in  a  prosaic  mood 
it  attains  in  Webb's  style  real  distinction,  for  it  is, 
the  result  of  intense  study  of  natural  effect.  There 
is  nothing  theatrical  about  that  warm  sunset  with 
soft  clouds  filling  a  large  sky,  but  all  is  observed 
and  sustained  by  the  artist's  sense  of  truth  and 
sincerity  of  handling. 

James  Webb  began  Ins  career  by  exhibiting  at 
the  Society  of  British  Artists  in  1850,  and  his 
works  were  frequently  seen  at  the  British 
Institution,  the  Royal  Academy,  the  (Royal) 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  and 
Grosvenor  Gallery.  He  is  represented  in  various 
public  galleries.  On  the  River  Rother,  dated  1878, 
is  specially  interesting  for  Impressionist  feeling, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  Webb  ever  saw  a 
French  Impressionist  painting  of  the  period. 
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GUSTAVP.  COURBET.  FEMMB  AU  PBRROQUHT.  I'ANI  I  ,  24]  x  i7.|  INCHES,  DATED  (18)61. 
Described  on  page  231,  this  painting  is  one  oj  the  Cottrbet  masterpieces  in  the 
possession  of  Galerie  Daber,  ioj,  Boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris. 


Henry  Bembridge.  'General  Pascal  Paoli,  the  Corsican  general,  being  informed  that  tbe  remnant  of  bis  troops 
retreating  from  Ponte  Nuovo  had  been  caught  by  the  cross  fire  of  French  and  his  own  Genoese  troops  on  the 
Bridge  over  the  river  Golo,  May,  1769'.  Canvas  41  \      33i  inches. 

For  further  details  about  this  painting,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Legcr  ( Galleries,  1  3,  ( )ld  Bond  Street,  London,  II '.  1 , 

see  'The  Connoisseur's  Diary  . 


IN  THE  GALLERIES 

.  »■  .■  •  i   •   i 
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I.  William  Mueller.  'The 
Salmon  Pool',  27  22  in. 
Leggatt  Brothers,  London.  2. 
Edward  Seago.  'Italian  Har- 
bour', watercolour,  II 
15  in.  Colnaghi's,  London.  3. 
Edward  Dayes.  'View  of 
Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury', 
23i  37.J  in.  St.  James's  Galler- 
ies, London.  4.  Samuel  Scott. 
'Lindsey  House,  Chelsea',  21.I 
35A  in.  Sabin  Galleries,  Cork 
Street,  Bond  Street,  London. 


 ;  


5.  Van  Dyck.  'George,  Lord  Goring',  29]  <  24^  in.  Norbert  Fischman  Gallery,  London.  6.  J.  C.  Maggs.  'Liverpool  to  London  Royal  Mail,  1KK1', 
24      36  in.  The  Parker  Gallery,  London.    7.  Thomas  Rowlandson.  'Feyge  Dam,  Amsterdam'.  Frank  T.  Sabin  Gallery,  Rutland  Gate,  London. 
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(Right).  An  Adam  Satinwood  Commode. 
The  shaped  top  is  crossbanded  and  inlaid 
with  various  woods  with  honeysuckle 
garlands  united  by  ribbon  ties,  the  deep 
frieze  fitted  with  two  short  and  a  long 
drawer  similarly  inlaid.  The  breakfront 
centre  section  is  fitted  with  three  gradu- 
ating drawers  flanked  on  either  side  with 
single  panel  doors:  circa  1765.  City  Art 
Gallery,  Manchester. 

(Below).  A  Regency  Commode  in  the 
French  taste  in  the  manner  of  Louis  le 
Gaigneur:  in  rosewood  the  rectangular 
top  inlaid  with  a  conventional  foliate 
design  enclosed  within  a  moulded 
border  finely  chiselled  with  leaves  of 
acanthus.  The  frieze  is  fitted  with  two 
drawers  similarly  inlaid  centring  on  a 
mask  head,  with  a  pair  of  panelled  doors 
below  outlined  with  brass  banding  and 
decorated  in  the  centres  with  scrolled 
leaf  emblems.  The  bombe  angle  mounts 
have  mask  heads  and  leaf  motifs,  raised 
on  boldly  carved  lion  paw  feet  united 
by  an  apron  frieze  with  ormolu  leaf 
motifs.  Louis  le  Gaigneur  is  known  to 
have  supplied  a  quantity  of  Boulle 
furniture  for  Carlton  House  between 
1815-1816.  The  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 


Works  of  Art  and  Private  Enterprise 


BY  tradition  England  has  always  been  noted  for  connoisseur- 
ship.  London,  rightly,  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  world's  fine  art  trade.  Judging,  too,  from  the  astronomic- 
ally high  prices  (which  still  continue  to  rise)  obtaining  in  Lon- 
don's art  auction  rooms,  and  from  the  figure  of  ^6,690,292 
resulting  from  the  export  of  works  of  art  from  Britain  last  year, 
one  would  suppose  that  any  form  of  collecting  is  now  not  only  a 
highly  competitive  and  expensive  pastime  but  that  beautiful  and 
interesting  objects  are  apparently  vanishing  so  swiftly  from  the 
market  that  it  may  soon  be  impossible  to  find  anything  worth 
collecting. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  Great  Britain  there  is 
mercifully  still  a  great  wealth  of  private  collections.  Their 
owners  arc  invariably  willing  to  loan  their  possessions  for  public 
exhibition  at  home  and  abroad.  Morecwer,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  two-thirds  of  all  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery 
are  there  entirely  through  private  gifts  and  bequests. 

This  is  satisfactory.  But  is  it  satisfactory  enough?  In  spite  of, 
for  instance,  a  welcome  Exchequer  increase  in  the  total  value  of 
purchase  grants  from  ^125,000  to  ^,335,000  tor  1959/60, 
British  art  galleries  and  museums  will  clearly  require  progressively 
increased  financial  provision  each  year  in  order  to  keep  in  step 
with  the  increase  in  international  art  prices.  Furthermore,  only 
last  month  Lord  Cottisloe,  that  enlightened  chairman  of  the 
Reviewing  Committee  on  the  Lxport  of  Works  of  Art  in  London 


produced  an  excellent  suggestion:  that  the  British  Government 
should  allow  tax  concessions,  as  is  widely  practised  in  America, 
to  those  who  elect  to  give  works  of  art  to  the  nation.  This  is  a 
scheme  which  requires  immediate  adoption. 

In  the  meantime  there  should  be  acknowledgement  to  the 
sense  of  responsibility  to  museums  shown  by  the  British  antique 
trade  generally.  Being  conscious  of  the  comparatively  slender 
proportions  of  museum  purses,  a  number  of  dealers  have  gener- 
ously enabled  museums  to  acquire  items  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  lost  to  them. 

The  seven  important  items  of  furniture  here  seen  show  the 
prominent  part  which,  for  example,  Messrs.  H.  Blairman  & 
Sons  of  London  have  played  in  contributing  to  English  museum 
well-being. 


(Above).  A  Regency  Grand  Piano  by  Mott  &  Mott  in  rosewood  with  a  patent 
Sostenente  action,  inlaid  with  designs  in  brass  with  female  figures  emblem- 
atic of  music  and  dancing,  supported  on  a  central  fluted  column  on  a 
triangular  plateau  base  decorated  in  gold  with  gilt  shell  feet:  c.  iKjH.  Made 
to  the  order  of  George  IV.  Exhibited  Regency  Exhibition,  Brighton 
Pavilion  1951.  The  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton. 


(Right).  George  I  'Master's  Chair'  in  finely  figured  walnut,  the  tall  back 
with  veneer  spoon  shaped  splat,  the  top  rail  arched  and  boldly  carved  with 
long  leaves  of  acanthus  terminating  in  whorls  with  husks  pendants,  centring 
on  a  husk  wreath,  and  surmounted  by  the  vigorously  carved  figure  of  an 
eagle:  c.  1720.  Temple  Xewsam  House,  Leeds. 
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(Right).  A  George  II  Mahogany 
Dressing  Table.  The  serpentine 
top  has  curvatures  outlined  with 
an  ormolu  border  chased  with 
formal  leafage  and  egg  and 
tongue  motifs.  In  the  centre  front 
is  a  convex  canopied  kneehole 
recess  fitted  with  a  series  of  small 
drawers  outlined  with  brass  inlay 
and  flanked  on  either  side  with 
pedestals  similarly  fitted  with 
drawer  fronts  and  decorated  with 
gilt  bronze  handles  and  escut- 
cheons in  ormolu  in  the  rococo 
taste.  The  frieze  has  a  pull  out 
writing  drawer  on  frontal  sup- 
ports superbly  cast  and  chiselled 
in  gilt  bronze  in  the  rococo  taste 
with  female  mask  heads,  shells 
and  foliate  mounts  which  con- 
tinue down  the  sides  of  the  knee- 
hole  recess  terminating  in  up- 
turned figures  of  dolphins.  The 
angle  mounts  are  similarly  orna- 
mented with  satyr  mask  heads 
supported  on  winged  shells  with 
suspended  oak  leaves  united  by 
ribbon  ties  and  terminating  in 
boldly  cast  scrolled  ormolu  toes. 
Concave  panels  on  the  sides  are 
outlined  with  cock-beading  and 
are  surmounted  by  foliate  ormolu 
mounts.  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum. 


(Left).  This  Sheraton  China  Cabinet  is  veneered  with  sacquebu  and  East  Indian  satinwood, 
the  upper  part  with  glazed  doors,  the  lower  wings  repeating  the  concave  curves  of  the 
pediment  which  frame  a  clock  which  bears  the  name  'Weekes'  Museum,  Tichborne  Street'. 
The  lower  part  is  fitted  with  two  drawers,  the  lower  one  fitted  as  a  secretaire  with  a  fall 
front  lined  with  leather  and  with  a  series  of  small  drawers  and  pigeon  holes:  the  upper 
drawer  fitted  with  numerous  boxes  and  covers  with  silver  fittings  and  a  contemporary 
easel  Mirror.  The  cupboard  below  with  panelled  doors  originally  contained  a  musical  box. 
A  similar  Cabinet  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lady  Assheton-Smith  and  is  illustrated 
in  the  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture  by  MacQuoid  and  Edwards  (Fig.  71,  Vol.  1).  Mr.  Weekes 
formed  a  Museum  which  was  located  in  Tichborne  Street  and  contained  musical  boxes, 
mechanical  spiders  and  amusing  mechanical  clocks.  City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Birmingham. 

(Below).  A  Regency  Mahogany  Sideboard  Table  the  rectangular  top  with  lion  monopodae 
supports  to  the  front  section,  mounted  on  a  concave  plateau,  the  frieze  with  honeysuckle 
motifs  centring  on  a  bronze  entablature  depicting  a  pair  of  lions  drinking  from  a  trough, 
c.1805.  Formerly  in  the  collection  of  H.R.H.  The  Princess  Royal,  Harewood  House.  The 
Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton. 
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1.  One  of  a  pair  of  early  eighteenth-century 
Soho  chinoiserie  tapestries.  ,£5,670  (Christie's). 

2.  Early  fifteenth-century  English  silver  spoon, 
with  'berry'  finial,  sold  for  a  world  record 
price  of  £1,800  (Christie's).  3.  Three  pieces 
from  the  historic  Empress  Marie-Louise  gold 
and  enamel  service  (63  pieces),  by  Biennais  and 


International 
Saleroom 


Odiot,  the  total  of  which  secured  250,000  Sw. 
Fr.  (£20,425)  (Galerie  Stuker,  Berne).  4.  Czar 
Alexander  I's  gold  tea  service  (7  pieces), 
presented  by  the  Russian  nobility  in  gratitude 
for  his  victory  over  Napoleon,  by  Johann 
Wilhelm  Keibel,  St.  Petersburg,  the  total  of 
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which  secured  230,000  Sw.  Fr.  (.£18,790) 
(Galerie  Stuker).  5.  Step-cut  diamond  mounted 
as  a  ring.  £5,600  (Christie's).  6.  Louis  XV 
parquetry  writing  table.  £1,680  (Christie's). 
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7.  Francesco  Guardi.  'A  View  of  the  Venetian 
Lagoon',  12J  X  2o£  in.  £14,500  (Sotheby's). 

8.  Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.A.  'Portrait  of 
Anne,  Countess  of  Chesterfield',  86  61  in. 
,£34,000  (Sotheby's).  9.  Thomas  Gains- 
borough, R.A.  'Portrait  of  Philip,  5th  Earl 
of  Chesterfield',  86     61  in.  £14,000  (Sotheby's). 

10.  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  'Head  of  a  Bearded 
Man',  panel,  27   •   21  in.  £35,000  (Sotheby's). 

11.  Ben  Marshall.  'Antigallican',  signed  and 
dated  1823,  40  X   50  in.  ,£5,040  (Christie's). 

12.  Paul  Gauguin.  'Te  Tiai  Na  Ve  I  Te  Rata' 
(I  await  the  Letter),  signed,  inscribed  and 
dated  '99,  29  X  37^  in.  £130,000  (Sotheby's). 

13.  Paul  Cezanne.  'Paysan  en  Blouse  Bleue', 
1895,  3ii  <  25  in.  ,£i45>°°°  (Sotheby's).  Total 
for  this  sale:  £688,958  (1,929,082  dollars). 
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14.  Arthur  Devis.  'Portrait  of  Three  Gentlemen  in  a  Landscape'  (Dartmouth 
Castle  in  background),  49  ■  38 J  in.  ,£4,725  (Christie's).  15.  A  miniature,  8j  in. 
high  travelling  clock,  by  Thomas  Tompion,  c.  1680.  Sold,  at  a  world  record 
auction  room  price,  for  ^4,410  (Christie's).  16.  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  'A 
Mountain  Landscape',  9J  <  ni  in.  £8,925  (Christie's).  17.  John  Constable,  R.A. 
'The  Vale  of  Dedham  seen  from  a  Wooded  Hill',  19]      2 3^  in.  £9,450  (Christie's). 
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I.  Unique  tapestry  carpet,  with  the  crowned  double-headed  eagle  woven  in  the  centre,  the  shields  ot  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  to  left  and  right,  tin- 
other  shields  being  those  of  various  Russian  provincial  towns.  Probably  an  imperial  order,  made  in  St.  Petersburg,  either  as  a  gift  or  for  one  of  the 
palaces.  First  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  chairs  are  of  carved  and  gilt  wood,  made  in  Russia  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  On  the  table  is 
a  pair  of  fine  malachite  candelabra. 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 


The  Russian  Collections  of 

Mrs  Merryweather  Post  May 


THAT  unique  blend  of  eighteenth-century  European  ele- 
gance with  Slav  fairy-tale  and  ancient  oriental  splendour, 
which  characterised  the  finest  decorative  art  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
is  still  only  scantily  represented  in  the  museums  of  the  West,  and  is 
hardly  given  the  attention  it  deserves  even  by  native  Russians.  It 
is  therefore  all  the  more  remarkable  to  discover  in  the  spacious 
capital  of  the  United  States  an  almost  unknown  private  collec- 
tion of  Russian  art  (made  by  an  American  connoisseur)  which, 
in  its  rare  magnificence  and  rich  variety,  evokes  comparison 
with  the  individual  collections  of  French  decorative  art  brought 
together  by  Sir  Richard  Wallace  and  Mr.  James  de  Rothschild. 

Mrs.  Merryweather  Post  May,  the  enterprising  creator  and 
owner  of  this  collection  at  her  home  on  Linnean  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  shown  a  rare  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
wealth  for  the  maximum  benefit  of  art.  Highly  discriminating 
in  her  taste  and  choice  of  objects,  she  has  carefully  designed  or 
reconstructed  several  rooms  in  her  large  modern  house  in  order 
to  display  her  Russian  collection  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  dry  official  constraint  or  forced  chrono- 
logical tabulation  which  often  mars  even  the  most  beautiful 
objets  d'art  in  the  more  conventional  arrangement  of  public 
museum  showcases. 

Precisely  the  right  note  is  struck  the  moment  the  privileged 
visitor  steps  into  the  main  entrance  hall,  with  its  huge  rock- 
crystal  chandelier,  salvaged  from  one  of  the  former  royal  palaces, 
its  monumental  vases  from  the  Imperial  Porcelain  Factory,  and 
life-size  portraits  of  members  of  the  Romanov  dynasty  along  the 
wall  of  the  grand  staircase. 

In  the  central  vestibule,  representative  pieces  of  Russian  porce- 
lain table  services  and  engraved  glass  are  skilfully  arranged  in 
softly-lit,  high  arched  vitrines,  flush  with  the  walls.  They  form 
as  natural  a  part  of  the  wall-decoration  as  do  well-hung  pictures  in 
a  more  conventional  private  house. 

An  archway  leads  into  the  adjoining  room,  where  jewelled 
silver-gilt  chalices,  glowing  coloured  enamel,  nielloed  silver 
goblets,  tankards  and  massive  dishes,  stand  in  harmoniously 
spaced-out  recesses  along  the  walls.  They  date  from  seventeen  th- 
to  late  nineteenth-century  pieces  by  the  court  silversmith, 
Ovchinikov.  Smaller  glass-topped  table  showcases  in  the  same 
room  serve  to  display  the  separate  collection  of  gold  and  silver 
snuff-boxes  and  bijouterie  by  Faberge  and  other  master  jewellers. 

A  unique  piece  of  Russian  woven  tapestry  (see  opposite), 
showing  the  double-headed  eagle  in  the  centre  and  the  shields  of 
important  Russian  cities,  nearly  covers  one  wall.  A  malachite- 
topped  table  with  ormolu  legs  shaped  like  winged  griffins,  a  tall 
commode  inlaid  with  lapis  lazuli,  splendid  malachite  candelabra 
and  late  eighteenth-century  Russian  chairs  in  carved  and  gilt 
wood  complete  this  room,  and  help  to  create  the  welcome  illusion 
that  one  has  stepped  out  of  the  dull  mid  twentieth  century  into  a 
palace  of  the  recent  Russian  past. 

In  order  to  provide  an  intimate  contrast  to  this  singularly 
impressive  splendour,  Mrs.  May  has  wisely  set  aside  a  row  of 
small,  low  rooms,  designed  to  show  porcelain  plates,  cups  and 
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saucers,  and  porcelain  figures  of  Russian  national  types.  In  these 
low,  narrow,  almost  ascetic,  rooms,  the  visitor  can  relax,  sit  quietly, 
and  admire  at  close  quarters  the  exquisite  shapes  and  bold  brilliant 
miniature  painting  of  small  pieces.  These  range  from  the  earliest 
rare  cups  with  covers,  made  for  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in  the  mid 
eighteenth  century,  to  the  drunken  dancing  peasant  figures  made 
by  the  Gardner  factory  in  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Understanding  the  close  affinity  between  eighteenth-century 
French  taste  and  Russian  art  of  the  same  period,  Mrs.  May  has 
placed  among  the  French  porcelain  and  tapestries  of  her  large 
drawing  room  two  magnificent  vases,  resembling  yet  differing 
from  Sevres,  made  by  the  Imperial  Factory  for  Catherine  the 
Great.  The  international  quality  of  this  period  is  also  well 
illustrated  by  an  exceptionally  fine  portrait  in  oils  of  the  same 
Empress,  painted  in  Russia  by  the  Austrian  court  painter,  Lampi 
pere,  and  set  in  a  luxuriantly  carved  and  gilt  frame  of  Russian 
workmanship. 

The  bulk  of  this  collection  was  formed  by  Mrs.  May  when 
she  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Joseph  Davies,  United  States  Ambas- 
sador in  Moscow  between  1936  and  1938.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment no  longer  sold  at  that  time  for  foreign  valuta  the  art 
treasures  confiscated  from  private  owners.  Some  attempt  was 
already  being  made  by  experts  to  catalogue,  preserve  and  keep 
those  works  of  art  now  valued  for  their  outstanding  national 
importance.  Nevertheless,  first-class  porcelain,  ikons,  silver, 
enamel  and  painted  lacquer,  could  then  be  bought  in  the  so- 
called  commission  shops,  authorised  by  the  Soviet  government. 
Elaborate  engraved  chalices  were  being  sold  by  weight,  like 
pieces  of  ordinary  modern  silver.  Mrs.  May  made  the  most  of 
her  opportunities,  and  thereby  rescued  many  beautiful  objects 
from  that  indifference  to  the  c  ulture  of  the  imperial  past,  which 
then  allowed  priceless  and  irreplaceable  art  to  be  disposed  of  in 
this  way. 

America  has  thereby  benefited,  through  the  initiative  of  a 
single  citizen,  by  obtaining  what  is  probably  the  finest  single 
collection  of  Russian  decorative  art  outside  Russia.  It  has  been 
selected  and  displayed  with  all  that  skill  and  endless  care  of  which 
only  impassioned  private  art  collectors  are  capable.  Moreover, 
without  damaging  its  intimate  character,  Mrs.  May  is  gener- 
ous in  giving  permission  for  bona  fide  visitors  to  see  it.  And  she 
is  now  arranging,  at  a  suitable  time,  for  the  whole  house  and  its 
collection  to  be  presented,  under  a  special  deed,  to  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation — the  American  equivalent  of  the 
English  National  Trust — so  that  this  perfect  ensemble  can  be 
permanently  preserved  to  educate  future  generations. 

The  editor  of  The  Connoisseur  is  deeply  grateful  to  Mrs.  May 
for  permitting  this  exclusive  article  to  appear  on  his  pages,  and  the 
author  of  the  article  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Marvin  Ross,  former  Curator 
of  the  Walters  Collection  in  Baltimore,  for  his  generous  help  in 
providing  detailed  information  about  certain  of  the  more  important 
objects  in  this  collection.  The  photography  is  by  James  R.  Dunlop, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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2.  Lively  but  well-composed  group  of  three  peasants:  a  drunkard, 
.111  accordion-player,  and  a  dancer.  Gardner  Factory,  late  nineteenth 
century. 

3  (left).  Girl  dressed  in  .1  blue  and  gold  sarafan,  carrying  a  yoke  for 
pails  of  water.  (Right)  Girl,  carrying  a  basket  of  fruit.  The  modelling 
of  this  figure,  in  one  with  its  clinging  drapery,  is  remarkable. 

4.  Coffee  pot,  brilliantly  painted  with  groups  of  figures  in  Russian 
national  costumes,  seen  against  a  classical  landscape.  Gardner 
Factory,  early  nineteenth  century. 

5.  Massive  silver  tankard,  decorated  round  the  centre  with  pastoral 
figures  in  niello,  and  on  the  base  and  cover  with  repousse  foliage.  It 
bears  the  Moscow  hallmark,  and  is  dated  1800.  The  nielloed  silver 
tray  in  the  background  also  has  the  Moscow  mark  and  a  partly 
erased  late  eighteenth-century  date.  The  arms  at  the  top  appear  to 
be  those  of  the  Sheremetyev  family.  Other  pieces  from  the  same 
service  are  in  the  Hermitage  Museum  and  in  the  State  Historical 
Museum,  Moscow. 

6.  Three  Easter  Eggs.  (Left).  Hgg  in  deep  purple  glazed  porcelain, 
with  Imperial  monogram  and  crown  in  gold.  Imperial  Factory, 
late  nineteenth  century.  (Centre).  Fgg  in  lacquered  papier-mache, 
finely  painted  with  scene  of  the  Resurrection.  Late  eighteenth  or 
early  nineteenth  century.  (Right).  Egg  in  silver  embellished  with 
coloured  enamel,  depicting  St.  George  killing  the  Dragon.  Late 
nineteenth  century. 

7.  Plate,  painted  with  armorial  designs  in  yellow  medallions, 
against  a  deep  cobalt  blue  background.  Probably  made  for  the 
Imperial  Order  of  St.  Andrew.  Imperial  Factory,  Nicolas  1. 

8.  'Royal  Doors  of  the  Priesthood,'  from  an  Orthodox  Church. 
The  biblical  scenes  have  the  mellow  clarity  of  the  best  Russian 
miniatures,  and  are  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of  preservation. 
Probably  late  sixteenth  century. 
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Q.  This  exceptionally  fine  portrait  bust  in  ivory  is  ot"  the  Empress 
Maria  Fyodorovna,  wife  of  Alexander  III.  The  work,  although 
unsigned,  is  almost  certainly  Russian,  and  is  dated  1S82.  Some 
slightly  earlier  ivories  in  Mrs.  May's  collection,  signed  Spyakov 
(1851),  show  that  outstanding  portrait  ivories  were  made  in  Russia 
in  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 

10.  Portrait  of  the  Empress  Catherine  the  Great,  by  the  Austrian 
court  painter,  Lampi.  The  elaborate  carved  and  gill  wood  frame, 
surmounted  by  a  double-headed  eagle,  with  orb  and  sceptre, 
appears  to  be  of  Russian  workmanship. 

11.  Portrait  ot  Princess  Dashkov,  friend  ot  Catherine  the  Great  and 
sometime  President  ot  the  Academy  ot  Sciences.  The  portrait  is  a 
tine  example  ot  the  work  of  the  Russian  painter,  Levitsky. 
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12  {left).  In  this  elaborate  ceremonial  bread  and 
salt  plate,  with  floral  border  against  a  claret-red 
ground,  three  medallions  show  the  arms  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  the  consort  of  Alex- 
ander II.  Probably  made  by  the  Wsevolojskoy 
Factory  in  connection  with  the  coronation  of 
Alexander  II.  Mid-nineteenth  century.  (Right). 
Plate,  with  painting  of  an  officer  and  lady  on 
horseback  against  an  architectural  background. 
The  rich  emerald-green  border  is  painted  with 
gold  foliage.  Imperial  Factory,  early  nineteenth 
century. 

13  (left).  Gold  snuff-box  inset  with  oval  minia- 
ture portrait  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas  I.  Made  in 
St.  Petersburg  and  dated  1853.  (Centre). 
Exceptionally  tine  miniature  of  an  unknown 
lady,  painted  on  ivory,  and  set  in  an  elaborate 
frame,  studded  with  rose-diamonds.  Formerly 
in  the  Yusupov  Collection,  St.  Petersburg. 
Early  nineteenth  century.  (Right).  Gold  box 
painted  with  a  miniature  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander I.  The  painting  is  by  Isabey,  who  prob- 
ably did  it  while  Alexander  was  staying  in 
Paris  in  181 5. 

14  (left).  Papier-mache  lacquered  box  painted 
with  a  view  of  the  Kremlin  churches  and  tin- 
Catherine  Palace,  seen  from  the  Moscow  River. 
Mid  nineteenth  century.  (Right).  Lacquered 
box  by  Lukutin,  painted  with  scene  of  a  boy 
embracing  a  dark  girl,  and  a  French  motto, 
'Finis  done,  Jerome !' 

15.  Vase  with  graceful  Empire  style  handles, 
brilliantly  painted  with  flowers  and  a  bird  peck- 
ing cherries.  Unmarked,  but  almost  certainly 
Imperial  Factory,  early  nineteenth  century. 
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16.  Monumental  vase,  painted  with  a  harbour  scene 
by  the  Russian  artist,  Krasovsky.  The  base  is  finely 
modelled  in  bas-relief  with  gilt  Mowers  and  foliage. 
Imperial  Factory,  Nicolas  [, 


17.  Pair  of  vases  with  elaborate  gilded  handles,  painted 
with  birds  perilled  on  twigs.  Imperial  Factory, 
Nicholas  I. 


18  (left).  Cup  and  saucer,  painted  with  bold  double- 
headed  eagle,  set  in  a  gilt  triangular  band.  Imperial 
Factory,  first  quarter  of  nineteenth  century.  (Centre). 
Cup  with  cover  and  saucer,  decorated  with  stylised 
banners  and  the  monogram  of  Grigory  Orlov.  The 
cover  is  surmounted  by  two  strikingly  modelled 
embracing  children.  These  pieces  have  the  earliest 
mark  of  the  Imperial  Factory,  used  only  during  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  The  monogram  must 
have  been  added  under  Catherine  II.  Other  pieces  from 
this  service  are  illustrated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Musee 
de  Sevres  Exhibition  of  Russian  porcelain  (Paris,  1929). 
(Right).  Cup  and  saucer  painted  with  lively  figures  of 
soldiers  in  a  landscape.  Imperial  Factory,  Paul  I. 


19.  Soup-tureen,  with  richly  gilded  bands  and  handles, 
painted  with  animals,  fruit  and  flowers  in  white 
medallions.  Imperial  Factory,  Nicolas  I. 


20.  Candelabra  in  white  and  green  porcelain,  with  gilt  bronze  mounts  and  rains' 
heads.  Tins  was  made  to  accompany  the  dinner  service  ordered  by  Catherine  the 
Great  from  the  Gardner  Factory  for  the  Imperial  Order  of  St.  Vladimir.  It  bears  the 
motto,  'For  service  and  bravery'.  Unmarked,  but  probably  made  by  the  Imperial 
Factory.  Second  half  of  eighteenth  century. 

21  (left).  Ikon  of  Crowned  Virgin  and  Child,  surrounded  by  an  elaborately  nielloed 
silver  riza,  dated  179s.  The  ikon  is  probably  earlier.  The  heads  of  the  two  figures  are 
painted  in  an  almost  Flemish  style,  reminiscent  ol  Vermccr.  (Right).  Ikon  painted  with 
miniature  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  with  riza  in  silvered  copper  set  with 
stones.  Seventeenth  century. 

22  (left).  Jewelled  silver-gilt  chalice,  inset  with  coloured  enamel  plaques  in  oval 
diamond-studded  frames.  The  silver  filigree  round  the  cup  is  ot  exeeption.il  design. 
Moscow,  dated  1S02.  (Centre).  Engraved  silver-gilt  chalice,  bearing  an  inscription 
which  indicates  that  it  was  made  to  the  order  ot  the  Archbishop  oi  Astrakhan  tor  the 
church  of  St.  Nicolas.  (Below).  Silver-gilt  chalice,  studded  with  jewels,  and  inset  with 
coloured  enamel  plaques  of  saints  and  sacred  scenes.  Moscow,  dated  1799- 
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Main  dining  room  of  the  American  colonial  Van  Cortlandt  manor  at  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  now 
faithfully  restored  and  refurnished  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  chimney-wall  panelling  is 
original,  the  mahogany  gateleg  table  a  Van  Cortlandt  family  heirloom. 


Mr.  Rockefeller's  Latest  Gift 

VAN  CORTLANDT  MANOR,  over- 
looking the  Hudson  river  at  Croton,  N.Y., 
has  been  faithfully  r<  stored  by  the  noted  patron 
of  the  arts,  John  I).  Rockefeller,  Jr.  His  motive, 
'that  the  present  may  learn  from  the  past,'  is 
apparently  already  on  the  way  to  observance, 
for  the  restored  manor  has  had  a  multitude  of 
visitors  since  being  opened  last  summer.  The 
original  structure  was  probably  a  storage  depot 
for  goods  which  the  family  traded  with  the 
Indians.  This  'frontier  house'  was  enlarged  in  the 
late  eighteenth  century  and  the  settlement 
expanded  to  a  domain  of  fourteen  buildings.  At 
that  time  it  became  the  seat  of  Pierre  van  Cort- 
landt (1721-1814)  in  a  corner  of  his  86,000  acre 
estate.  It  is  this  domain,  today  situated  in  a  park 
of  150  acres,  which  has  been  restored — houses, 
gardens  and  landscaping — with  all  the  accuracy 
that  scholarship  can  provide.  Pierre  van  Cort- 
landt was  heir  to  the  property  in  the  third 
generation  of  the  American  branch  of  the  family, 
his  great-grandfather  Oloffe,  a  soldier,  having 
arrived  from  the  Netherlands  in  1683. 

The  manor  house,  built  in  the  colonial  Dutch- 
English  simplicity  finely  typical  of  Hudson 
Valley  farmhouses,  is  one  of  the  few  eighteenth- 
century  American  houses  to  come  down  to  us 
almost  intact.  Three  stories  high,  of  native  stone 
with  wooden  trim,  it  contains  twelve  rooms,  in 
several  of  which  the  chimney-wall  is  panelled. 
Visitors  enter  a  central  hall  on  the  ground  floor, 
with  an  informal  'family'  dining  room  on  the 
right,  the  kitchen  with  its  built-in  bake  oven  on 
the  left,  and  utility  rooms  at  the  back;  one,  the 
cold  room,  with  a  cobblestone  floor,  where 
foodstuffs  were  kept.  Upstairs,  a  centre  hall  gives 
access  to  four  rooms:  a  parlour  and  a  dining 
room,  with  bedrooms  behind.  A  handsome 
staircase,  painted  to  simulate  rose  cedar,  rises  to  a 
third  floor,  where  there  are  four  additional  bed- 
rooms. In  this  house  George  Washington  was 
more  than  once  a  guest.  Here  also  other  dis- 
tinguished men  were  entertained,  among  them 
Rochambeau,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Baron  De- 
Kalb,  General  von  Steuben,  DeWitt  Clinton, 
and  John  Jay. 

Today  the  furnishings  throughout  are  charac- 
teristic period  pieces,  an  agreeable  number  of 
them  actually  being  pieces  originally  used  in  the 
house:  for  example,  the  seventeenth-century 
mahogany  gateleg  dining-table  seen  here,  a 
mid-eighteenth  century  New  York  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  card  table  with  claw-and-ball 
feet,  a  Chippendale  cherry  chest-of-drawers 
with  fall-front  desk  and  cabinet  top,  and  a 
Chippendale  linen  press.  An  inventory  made  in 
1777  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  many  of 
the  valuables  were  removed  for  safekeeping,  has 
been  a  helpful  guide  to  the  refurnishers.  Archco- 
logical  research  through  the  grounds  has  un- 
earthed fragments  giving  evidence  of  the  glass 


and  ceramic  wares  used  in  the  house  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  has  enabled  the 
restorers  to  bring  into  the  kitchen  a  coarse- 
bodied  pottery  of  the  kind  originally  used  there: 
into  the  downstairs  informal  dining  room, 
everyday  Delft,  Staffordshire,  and  ordinary 
stonewares;  while  upstairs,  the  parlour  and 
'company'  dining  room  has  been  accurately 
dressed  with  Chinese  porcelain  ornaments, 
creamwares,  salt  glaze,  and  other  such  wares  of 
the  finer  sort. 

Van  Cortlandt  manor  is  the  third  extensive 
restoration  made  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  along  the 
Hudson  river.  The  other  two  are  Philipse  Castle 
(Philipsburg  manor,  today  the  finest  Dutch 
colonial  house-museum  in  the  United  States), 
and  'Sunnyside',  the  early  nineteenth-century 
country  house  of  America's  first  well-known 
author,  Washington  Irving. 

Ancient  Lebanese  Sculpture 

PRIMITIVE  art  is  nowadays  much  sought  after. 
A  generation  ago  it  was  dismissed  as  rude,  and 
relegated  to  ethnographic  museums.  Today  its 
'rudeness'  we  admire  as  force,  and  its  ethno- 
graphic character  as  vitality  of  native  spirit.  In 
one  generation  the  style  called  primitive  has 


widened  our  perceptions  of  beauty,  has  added 
an  arc  to  the  circle  of  art  appreciation.  The  City 
Museum  of  St.  Louis  has  recently  acquired  the 
rough-hewn  statuette  illustrated  that  would 
have  been  scorned  in  the  Middle  West  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Today  it  is  hailed  as  a  jewel. 
The  impressive  little  sculpture  is  ancient  Syrian 
or,  more  precisely,  Lebanese — a  cast  copper 
figure  of  a  deity.  Thirty-one  such  figures — 
mainly  gods  and  fertility  goddesses — have  been 
published.  Of  the  two  chief  scholars  in  the  field, 
Henry  Seyrig  dates  them  2000-1500  B.C.,  while 
Ronzevalle  prefers  the  later  date.  Seyrig  declares 
that  the  terms  by  which  they  have  been  hereto- 
fore usually  described — 'Hittite,'  and  'Syro- 
Phocnician' — are  incorrect.  He  says  these 
forceful  figurines  are  'the  work  of  pre-Semitic, 
isolated,  aboriginal  tribes,  or  intruders  living  in 
the  Lebanese  hills,  under  the  domination  of 
neither  the  Hittites  to  the  North  nor  the 
Phoenicians  of  the  coast'. 

The  small  yet  majestic  St.  Louis  figure  is  the 
largest  of  known  examples.  Standing  on  pierced 
lugs  as  underprops  by  which  it  could  be  mounted 
on  an  altar  or  base,  the  god  wears  a  girdle  over 
a  knee-length  loin  cloth.  He  holds  both  arms 
forward,  bent  at  the  elbow,  and  originally  prob- 
ably carried  weapons  in   His  clenched  fists, 
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(Above).  The  parlour,  with  fashionable  marble 
floor,  in  Van  Cortlandt  manor.  The  eighteenth- 
century  panelling  is  original,  the  New  York 
Chippendale  cherry  secretary  desk  is  a  family 
heirloom,  and  the  tea  set  bears  the  initials  of 
Anne  Stevenson,  wife  of  Pierre  van  Cortlandt  II. 
(Right).  This  rare,  43  2  cm.  high  Lebanese 
figure  of  a  god  in  cast  copper,  2000-1500  B.C., 
has  been  purchased  by  the  City  Art  Museum  of 
St.  Louis.  Only  31  other  such  figures  are  known. 


perhaps  lances.  Several  such  figures  exist  com- 
plete with  weapons.  The  head  is,  as  usual,  over 
large,  with  large  eye-sockets  deeply  sunk,  and 
probably  once  set  with  gleaming  inlays  for  eyes. 
The  hairdress,  which  is  characteristic,  shows 
curled  locks  with  a  central  braid  falling  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  below  the  shoulders.  As  in 
the  thirty-one  other  published  figures,  tins 
copper  statue  seems  to  have  been  cast  by  the 
are  perdue  method — a  carved  wax  model  over- 
laid with  clay  then  baked  until  the  melted  wax 
runs  off,  leaving  a  mould  to  receive  the  molten 
metal.  In  the  St.  Louis  example,  as  often 
occurred,  the  wax  was  modelled  in  tour  frag- 
ments— head,  body,  and  separate  legs — then 
combined.  Most  ancient  Syrian  bronze  statuettes 
indicate  that  the  liquid  metal  was  poured  through 
the  feet.  In  this  Lebanese  statuette  the  pouring 
gate  was  at  the  top  of  the  head,  traces  still 
remaining  there  of  the  lump  of  overflow  metal, 
the  sprue,  that  had  to  be  cut  away.  A  great  deal 
of  effort,  only  part  of  it  book  study,  has  gone 
into  authenticating  this  small  sculpture.  Special- 
ists at  the  Oriental  Institute  in  Chicago,  learned 
professors  at  Washington  University,  curators 
of  several  museums,  and  metallurgists  have 
joined  in  the  successful  undertaking. 


Spanish  Seventeenth  Century  Still-Life 

ONLY  one  painting  by  the  Spanish  seventeenth- 
century  artist,  Juan  van  dcr  Hamen  (1 596-1632) 
is  known  to  be  publicly  owned  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  signed  still-life  in  the  National 
Gallery,  Washington.  The  Ringling  Museum  in 
Sarasota,  Florida,  has  a  still-life  attributed  to  Van 
der  Hamen  on  stylistic  grounds ;  and  the  Currier 
Gallery  of  Art,  Manchester,  Vermont,  has 
recently  acquired  a  still-life  which  is  so  similar 
to  the  Sarasota  painting  as  to  seem  from  the 
same  hand. 

In  the  latter  two  pictures  some  of  the  same 
objects  are  included — the  white  plates,  the  tall 
jar,  etc.  Also  the  objects  in  both  pictures  are 
introduced  on  several  levels,  making  for  close 
kinship  in  the  two  compositions.  The  'step' 
scheme  of  composition  was,  however,  widely 
used  in  Spanish  still-life  painting  of  the  period, 
and  is  therefore  not  too  reliable  a  guide  to 
identification.  But  one  needs  no  authentication 
for  the  high  quality  of  the  painting,  and  its 
agreeably  austere  grace :  the  attractive  severity  of 
the  underlying  geometry,  and  the  charming 
Euclidian  thought.  Perhaps  a  specialist  in 
Spanish  seventeenth-century  painting,  or  some- 
one like  A.  Gwynne  Jones,  who  has  made  a 
study  of  still-life,  will  emerge  and  fully  authen- 
ticate these  pictures.  It  would  help  private 
collectors  who  own  other  Van  der  Hamens 
which  are  not  yet  established  as  such. 

Ancient  Greek  Gold  Votive  Axe 

ONE  of  the  rarest  pieces  of  antique  Greek  art  in 
the  United  States  is  the  sixteenth-century  B.C. 
ivory  and  gold  small  sculpture  of  a  woman  now 
in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Discovered 
111  C  jete  some  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  fabled 
palace  was  unearthed  at  Knossos,  capital  of  the 
ancient  Minoan  civilization,  this  remarkable 
little  statue  is  known  as  the  Minoan  Snake  God- 
dess. The  name  derives  from  the  unworldly 
dignity  of  the  figure,  and  the  fact  that  she  holds 
deadly  serpents  alive  before  her  in  her  out- 
stretched hands. 

Last  year  the  Boston  Museum  acquired  a 
small  Minoan  sixteenth-century  B.G.  gold 
votive  axe  which  may  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  Snake  Goddess.  This  important  acquisition, 
here  shown,  was  found  at  Knossos  by  Sir 
Arthur  Evans  in  the  course  of  the  palace 
excavations.  Since  the  votive  offering  is  a 
double-axe,  an  attribute  of  Demeter;  as  it  is 
inscribed  'to  Demeter,'  in  the  unfamiliar 
language  known  as  Linear  A;  and  since  it  is  the 
only  known  Minoan  axe  with  an  inscription; 
the  evidence  suggests  that  this  gold  axe  was 
dedicated  to  the  Snake  Goddess  at  Knossos.  It 
so,  the  Goddess  now  becomes  identifiable  as 
Demeter,  Goddess  of  Harvests,  and  the  Earth.  In 
any  event,  this  extraordinary  little  axe  is  a  major 
acquisition. 

Hester  Katcman  Mystery 

WAS  the  most  famous  of  all  women  silver- 
smiths, Hester  Bateman,  really  a  silversmith  or 
only  a  shopkeeper?  Did  she  with  her  own  hands 
make  any  of  the  hundreds  of  pieces  of  English 
eighteenth-century  silver  which  bear  her  initials? 
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(Left).  'Still-Life,  with  Fruits  and  Spices',  an  early  seventeenth-century  Spanish  painting,  possibly  by  Juan  van  der  Hamen,  22  <  38  inches, 
acquired  by  The  Currier  Gallery  of  Art,  Manchester,  Vermont.  The  tonality  is  dark  warm  grays  and  browns  with  fruit  and  flower  colour  accents. 
(Right).  A  priceless  Minoan  gold  votive  axe,  dating  from  about  1500  B.C.,  unearthed  at  the  palace  of  Knossos  some  fifty  years  ago,  recently  purchased 
by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  (Below).  One  of  a  pair  of  1786-1787  London  silver  sauce  tureens,  in  the  classical  style,  by  Hester  Bateman.  This 
desirable  piece  of  Bateman  silver  has  been  loaned  to  the  De  Young  Museum,  San  Francisco,  by  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Hanna. 


Or  did  she  employ  highly  skilled  craftsmen  who 
stamped  their  work  with  her  hallmark,  HB'-. 
The  question  comes  to  mind  afresh  on  con- 
templating the  latest  showing  of  silver  bearing 
her  stamp — some  two-score  examples  lent  to 
the  De  Young  Museum  in  San  Francisco  by  the 
widow  of  the  distinguished  late  collector, 
Richard  Hanna.  The  pieces  shown  in  San 
Francisco,  like  much  of  the  silver  bearing  Hester 
Bateman's  mark,  are  quite  attractive,  delicately 
wrought,  and  characterized  by  fine  simplicities 
of  form  and  decoration.  This  particular  selection 
concentrates  on  Hester  Bateman's  Graeco- 
Roman  designs,  the  classical  style  revived  by  the 
Adam  brothers  and  interpreted  with  such  win- 
ning grace  and  elegance  by  late  eighteenth- 
century  English  craftsmen  in  many  different 
materials.  The  exhibition  discloses  anew  that 
Hester  Bateman's  silver  in  the  classical  style  can 
be  mentioned  with  the  best.  Whoever  designed 
it,  it  reflects  standards  of  the  highest.  On  view 
were  a  number  of  exceptionally  well-favoured 
works.  Perhaps  the  greatest  rarity  was  a  pair  of 
urn-shaped  sauce  tureens,  made  1 786-1 787,  with 
bell-dome  covers,  and  discreet  bright-cut 
engraving,  one  of  which  is  seen  here. 

Women  silversmiths  were  not  infrequent  in 
Georgian  England,  but  Hester  Bateman's  name 
is  outstanding.  Actually  her  productions  have- 
always  seemed  to  have  about  them  a  feminine 
air:  nicety,  subtlety,  a  fastidious  taste.  This  air  of 
refinement  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  thin 
metal  is  used  in  much  ot  her  work.  Yet  thin 
silver  was  a  sign  of  the  times  in  England  during 
most  of  Hester  Bateman's  active  period  ( 1 773- 
1790).  War  on  the  Continent  and  the  costly 
American  Revolution  made  silver  scarce. 

We  know  that  Hester  Bateman  set  up  111 
business  in  London  in  1773,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband.  We  know  that  in  the  next  sixteen 
years  she  produced  a  quantity  ot  silver  that 
testifies  to  her  success.  She  'made  everything 


from  buttons  and  wine  labels  to  teapots,  coffee 
pots,  and  salvers'.  The  number  of  examples  still 
owned  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges,  and 
public  societies  that  commissioned  her,  even  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  indicates  the  esteem  111 
which  her  wares  were  held.  Yet  there  is  no  trace 
ot  her  ever  having  been  apprenticed.  We  first 
hear  ot  her  as  a  widow  of  52.  Furthermore,  the 
'HB'  she  wrote  on  the  London  Goldsmiths' 
register  when  recording  her  mark  is  such  a 
scrawl  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  the  same 


hand  could  have  been  skilled  enough  to  draw  a 
tine  design  or  raise  a  work  ot  art  trom  sheet 
metal.  Of  her  husband  we  know  only  that  he  was 
a  chainmaker.  Even  if  he  were  a  silver  worker — 
one  who  made  watch  chains,  as  someone  has 
imagined — it  remains  a  mystery  as  to  how  his 
widow  could  have  become  a  leading  London 
silversmith  after  reaching  52,  having  also  a  shop 
to  keep,  a  house  above  the  shop  to  run,  and 
children  to  bring  up,  at  least  three  ot  whom  were 
minors.  Today,  Hester  Bateman  is  more  famous 
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(Left).  SevTenteenth-century  Norwegian  folk  tapestry,  woven  to  a  design  of  the  feast  of  Herod.  Lent  by  the  Norwegian  Government  to  the  exhibition 
of  early  Norse  folk  art  now  being  circulated  through  the  United  States.  (Right).  Head  of  King  Herod,  a  detail  of  the  Norwegian  folk  tapestry, 
the  Feast  of  Herod,  woven  of  wool  and  linen. 


than  in  her  lifetime.  Silver  bearing  her  initials 
fetches  two  and  three  times  the  price  it  would 
bring  if  marked  by  a  mere  man.  Recently  five 
lots  at  Christie's  were  auctioned  for  $18,479. 
Last  winter  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries  in  New 
York,  the  incredible  Cushing  Toppan  Collec- 
tion of  more  than  a  thousand  pieces,  represent- 
ing work  produced  by  her,  her  children  and 
grandson  from  1773  on  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  realized  astonishingly  high  prices. 

Travelling  Exhibition  Service 

'NORWEGIAN  TAPESTRIES,'  the  latest 
exhibition  offered  by  the  Travelling  Exhibition 
Service  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  stands  as 
a  milestone  in  the  held  ot  inexpensive  art  shows 
available  tor  tours.  Comprising  two  score 
excellent  examples  of  Norwegian  folk  tapestry- 
weaving  from  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  together  with  several  score 
examples  from  other  folk  arts,  the  collection 
proves  the  finest  assemblage  ot  Norse  folk  art 
ever  shown  in  the  United  States. 

13y  operating  through  the  Smithsonian,  a 
Government  institution,  this  mobile  exhibition 
service,  supported  entirely  by  private  funds,  has 
found  a  way  to  use  the  offices  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  gain  co-operation  trom  private 
and  public  art  collections  and  foreign  govern- 
ments. For  example,  this  show'  of  Norse  folk 
art  was  organized  witli  the  assistance  ot  the 


Norwegian  Government,  selected  by  an  expert 
(Peter  Anker,  Curator  of  the  Folk  Museum  in 
Oslo),  and  presented  under  the  patronage  ot 
H.M.  King  Olav  V.  Moreover,  it  contributes  a 
permanent  record  in  the  form  ot  an  illustrated 
catalogue  with  a  foreword  by  the  foremost 
authority,  Dr.  Thor  B.  Kielland. 

Five  cities  will  have  seen  this  exhibition  before 
the  end  ot  the  season:  Brooklyn,  Kansas  City, 
Washington,  Santa  Fe,  and  San  Francisco.  I  Ik 
result  is  that  the  American  public  is  given  a 
considerable  impression  ot  the  arts  achieved  by 
Norwegian  folk,  their  skill  of  craft,  and  the 
national  characteristics  they  manifest.  As  to  the 
distinction  of  the  items  on  view,  mention  ot  one 
will  serve  to  suggest  the  high  quality  of  all:  a 
seventeenth-century  wool-and-linen  weaving 
that  shows  the  Feast  ot  Herod,  here  reproduced. 
The  scene  is  partitioned  into  several  sections.  In 
the  lower  sections,  musicians  play  and  sing  while 
Salome,  appropriately  dressed,  receives  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist.  King  I  lerod,  sitting  at  table 
111  the  centre  ot  the  middle  section,  glances  away 
from  the  gory  spectacle  lie  lias  allowed  to  occur. 

This  display  of  Norwegian  arts  and  traits 
follows  upon  the  heels  ot  another  national  show 
which  started  on  tour  last  spring  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Travelling  Exhibi- 
tion Service.  This  is  a  splendid  collection  of  old 
Greek  costumes  and  embroideries  selected  from 
Greek  Museums.  It  is  the  first  comprehensive 
display  ot  traditional  Greek  crafts  ever  to  c  onn- 


to  America.  One  of  the  colourful  charmers,  a 
seventeenth-eighteenth  century  multi-coloured 
embroidery  from  the  island  ot  Skyros,  lent  by 
the  Benaki  Museum,  Athens,  is  illustrated.  At 
the  present  moment,  sixty  exhibitions  are  avail- 
able through  the  Smithsonian  travelling  service. 
Among  them  is  a  selection  ot  stone  rubbings 
trom  Angkor  Wat;  tour  series  ot  prints  from  the 
collection  ot  the  Boston  Public  Library;  a  group 
ot  twentieth-century  American  paintings,  lent 
by  an  outstanding  private  collector,  Edward  W. 
Root;  exhibitions  ot  sculpture  new  and  old, 
various  arts  of  design,  and  choice  Oriental  art. 
Thus  far  active  only  seven  years,  the  Smith- 
sonian Travelling  Exhibition  Service  can  point 
to  a  proud  accomplishment.  It  has  shown  191 
domestic  and  foreign  exhibitions  in  1  i  No 
museums  in  the  United  States  and  C  anada. 
Many  ot  these  museums  are  in  inland  cities 
where  the  opportunity  to  see  line  collections 
might  otherwise  be  slight. 

Sir  (ieorge  Beaumont  and  the  Founding 
of  the  London  National  Gallery 

IT  has  become  known  that  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library  in  New  York  has  acquired  a  whole 
series  ol  autograph  drafts  ot  the  correspondence 
which  led  to  the  founding  ol  the  National 
Gallery,  London.  These  highly  interesting 
letters  and  documents  are  contemporary  (early 
nineteenth  century)  drafts  ret. lined  by  Sir 
(ieorge  Beaumont  as  records  ol  Ins  gilts  to  the 
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(Right).  Seventeenth  -  eighteenth  -  century 
embroidery  from  the  island  of  Skyros,  from  the 
Benaki  Museum,  Athens.  This  is  included  in  the 
splendid  exhibition  of  old  Greek  costumes  and 
embroideries  now  on  a  tour  of  American  cities. 

nation.  The  scries  begins  in  1819  with  an  auto- 
graph letter  signed  by  the  principal  librarian  of 
the  British  Museum,  foseph  Planta,  in  response  to 
Sir  George's  offer  of  his  manuscript  collection  to 
the  Museum.  Next  comes  an  autograph  copy  ot 
Sir  Henry  Ellis'  report  advising  that  a  selection  ot 
the  Beaumont  MSS  be  accepted  rather  than  the 
entire  collection.  Sir  George  then  began  seeking 
a  permanent  home  for  his  picture  collection. 

In  the  Morgan  Library  series  is  an  autograph 
letter  signed  by  Sir  Charles  Long  (later  first 
Baron  Farnborough),  advising  Sir  George  in 
1822  on  whether  to  give  his  pictures  at  once  or 
bequeath  them.  He  suggests  waiting  for  a  suit- 
able gallery  to  be  built  and  to  insist  on  being  a 
trustee.  Sir  George's  answer  is  contained  in  a 
draft  of  his  letter  telling  Sir  Charles  Long  ot  his 
intentions  for  his  pictures.  On  17th  July,  1823, 
Sir  George  offered  the  British  Museum  his 
picture  collection  'whenever  the  gallery  about  to 
be  erected  is  ready  to  receive  them'.  His  original 
letter  is,  of  course,  in  the  British  Museum  but  the 
Morgan  Library  owns  an  autograph  copy  of  the 
list  of  twenty  pictures  offered. 

Next  comes  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the 
British  Museum  trustees  accepting  the  pictures. 
These  are  signed  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  Then  comes 
an  autograph  letter  signed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Charles  Manners-Sutton,  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  expressing  as  chairman  the 
thanks  ot  the  trustees.  This  is  followed  by  an 
autograph  letter  signed,  from  Sir  George  to  the 
Archbishop,  asking  that  the  pictures  be  deposited 
where  they  will  be  safe.  The  last  111  the  scries 
dates  from  1824,  an  autograph  document  signed 
by  Sir  George,  with  seal,  a  codicil  to  his  will, 
leaving  his  Michelangelo  bas-relief  of  the  Holy 
Family  to  his  wife  for  her  to  dispose  of  after  his 
death. 

The  list  ot  pictures  donated,  the  nucleus  of  the 
National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square,  makes 
very  interesting  reading  today: 

Rubens  Country  House 

Claude  Lorraine  representing  the  Story  of 

Narcissus 
A  small  ditto  Hagar  cV  Ishmael 
A  companion,  a  Wood  Mid  Day 


A  small  sunset  by  Claude  -  -  Cephalis 

sic  &  Procris 
A  landscape  Nicolo  Poussin,  a  man  near  a 

fountain  washing  his  feet 
A  large  landscape  by  Both,  a  mountainous 

country  with  Travellers  a  warm  sunset 
A  view  in  Venice  Canaletto  a  large  landscape 
The  return  of  Ark  by  S.  Bourdon  highly 

esteemed  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds  and  left  as  a 

legacy  to  Sir  George  Beaumont 
A  small  landscape  by  Swanvelt  figures  highly 

finished 

A  large  landscape  by  Wilson  subject  Niobe 
and  her  children  with  Apollo  and  Daphne 
111  the  clouds  a  storm 

A  companion 

A  large  upright  by  Rembrandt  a  Jew 


A  small  picture  by  ditto  representing  the 

taking  down  trom  the  Cross 
A  picture  by  Titian  Virgin  cV  Child  with  St. 

John. 

Several  of  these  paintings  still  rank  among  the 
National  Gallery's  finest  exhibits.  The  Rubens 
'Country  House'  is  one  of  the  greatest  landscape 
paintings  in  the  world,  the  Chateau  de  Steen.  Of 
the  four  Claudes,  Sir  George  was  so  attached  to 
the  'small  Hagar  &  Ishmael'  that  after  it  left  his 
roof  he  begged  to  have  it  back  until  he  died.  The 
Canaletto,  today  entitled  The  Stone-Mason's 
Yard,  is  considered  one  of  Canaletto's  finest 
works.  Inspired  by  Sir  George's  gift,  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  a  few  years  later  the  superb 
Angerstein  Collection,  and  the  National 
( iallery  was  then  well  under  way. 
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An  elegant  early  Sheraton  sat  in  wood  bonheur  du  jour  with 
grisaille  decoration.  Length  40  inches. 
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A  Set  of  Twenty  mid-XVlII  Century  Chinese  Wall-paper  Panels  forming  a  continuing  picture. 
Each  Panel  84  X  48itfehes  wide,  approximately. 


